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INTRODUCTION. 


Ipn Kuatuixan’s Biocrapaican Dictionary has always been considered as a 
work of the highest importance for the civil and literary history of the Moslim 
people. From its first appearance till the present day, its reputation has 
continued undiminished, and the judgment of the author's countrymen has 
been confirmed by the unanimous voice of Oriental scholars. If the later 
' Arabic historians filled their pages with extracts drawn from it as from a 
pure and abundant source,—if rhetoricians, grammarians, and compilers 
of anecdotes have culled from it the choicest passages, —if learned men 
essayed to complete it by supplements, or to condense it by abridgments 
with the design of rendering its utility more general,—we find, nearer 
home, an equally valid testimony borne to its merit by the suffrages of the 
illustrious Pococke, Schultens, Reiske, and De Sacy. 

The variety of its subject might have alone sufficed to fix the attention of 
every person who took an interest in Moslim history and Arabic literature, 
but when that quality was combined with others which clearly indicated the 
intelligence, learning, and abilities of the author, the work had an undoubted 
right to general estimation. None felt this more deeply than Sir Wilham 
Jones, and none expressed their opinion in stronger terms. When that 
accomplished scholar penned his Poeseos Asiatic Commentarium, he traced 
these lines, in which, notwithstanding the heightened tone of his colouring, 
there is a degree of truth such as precludes me from adding any eulogy of 
my own: ‘‘Scriptoris politissimi Ebni Khallikan opus historicum non magis 
‘* verborum elegantia et ubertate commendatur, quam illustriorum poetarum 
‘‘ versibus quibus conspergitur. Ac nescio an hic omnibus vitarum scripto- 
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‘« ribus (no) sit anteponendus. Est certé .copiosior Nepote, elegantior Plutar- 
‘¢ cho, Laertio jucundior : et dignus est profecto liber, qui in omnes Europa: 
‘« linguas conversus prodeat.” 

Were the work of Ibn Khallikan not before the reader, it might be neces- 
sary to point out the sources which he consulted and the plan which he 
adopted ; but the author here speaks for himself, he names the writers whose 
works he has consulted, he or his translator gives their lives in nearly every 
case, and he follows the natural system of noticing those persons only who 
held a conspicuous place in the Moslim world. It is true that when he treats 
of those men whose names figure in history, he prefers relating anecdotes 
illustrative of their personal character to the less amusing duty of fully 
sketching out their lives. For this, however, a reason subsists: the great 
historical work of his friend and professor, Ibn al-Athir, contained all the 
requisite information, and was then generally read; he did not think it ne- 
cessary to repeat the tale more fully set forth in a book the well deserved po- 
pularity of which he could not suppose would ever be rivalled by the reputa- 
tion of his own. We might even add that those very anecdotes with which 
he fills his articles are more precious to a European reader than the fullest 
narrative of the series of events which mark the life of any individual, since 
from them we acquire a clearer insight into the manners of the different 
classes, and collect more useful hints on the civil organisation of the Moslim 
people, than any indications which a notice exclusively biographical could 
supply. It must also be observed that in judging a work of this kind, the 
European reader may find faults where the Moslim sees only beauties, and 
vice yersd. The former will blame Ibn Khallikan’s idea of giving the lives of 
those persons only, the date of whose death was known; of quoting poetry 
too frequently, and of showing bad taste in the selection; of giving too many 
notices on doctors of the law, and too few on historians, poets, and other 
literary men. Yet we find that a native of Aleppo, the shazkh Nir ad-din 
Hasan Ibn: Habib, who died A. H. 779 (A. D. 1377-8), extracted from Ibn Khal- 
likan’s work the lives of two hundred and thirty persons with the passages 
from their books, and this selection he published under the title of Madni Ahl 
il Bayan min Wafayadt Ibn Khallikén, or Beauties of eminent writers ex- 
tracted from Ibn Khallikan’s biographical work. It would appear from this - 
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that our author’s taste in his quotations was not considered as bad in the 
country where his language was spoken and in. which the writings of the 
poets were read and understood. Ibn Habib composed also a history. of 
Egypt from A.H. 648 to A.H. 761. It is entitled Dusrat al-Aslak fi Dawlat 
al-Atrdk; there is a copy of it in the Leyden hbrary and another in the 
Bibliotheque du Roi. We shall next allow Hajji Khalifa to speak : ‘‘Some 
‘< historians, ’’ says he, meaning of course Moslim writers, ‘‘ have blamed Ibn 
‘‘ Khallikan for his concision in the lives of men eminent for their learning 
‘‘in the law; in some cases he confines his notice of them to a few lines, 
‘* whilst he fills pages, nay sheets, with the life of a single poet or of a lite- 
‘‘ rary man. Jt happens also, in more than one case, that those to whom 
‘* he has allotted the longest articles were persons accused of laxity in their 
‘* religious belief, and yet he mentions them with praise and quotes passages 
‘‘from their poems. But it may perhaps be offered in extenuation of this, 
-** that the history of the man learned in the law was already well known, and 
‘« that the lustre of his reputation, like the light of the sun, could not possi- 
‘* bly be hidden from any, whilst the renown of the poet was by no means 
‘‘ general.” Be the imperfections of his work what they may, we must yet 
take into consideration that it was the first of its kind in. the long series of 
Arabic literature. Before him, none ever thought of combining in one trea- 
tise and in alphabetical order, the lives of the most remarkable man of Isla- 
mism, no matter to what class they belonged. There existed, it is true, 
a great number of biographical dictionaries composed anteriorly to his, 
and some of them dating from a remote period, but they were works of a 
special cast and limited in their subject: some treated of eminent juriscon- 
sults, to the exclusion of every other profession; others contained notices 
on the learned men who inhabited a particular city; some again gave the 
lives of such persons as were mentioned in the Sunan, or Collections of Tra- 
ditions. The only book which bore any resemblance to his by the generality 
of its contents was the Fvhrist, composed in the fourth century of the Hijra, 
but that curious biographical and bibliographical work is formed of six sec- 
tions, each of which is devoted to one particular class of persons, to the total 
neglect of alphabetical or chronological arrangement. 

During many years my attention was directed towards Ibn Khallikan’s 
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work, knowing that from it, above all others, the clearest and most correct 
ideas could be acquired of the rise and progress of Arabic literature, and 
that it furnished many facts of the utmost importance for general history, 
and not to be found in any other writer. A natural transition led me from 
the work to the author, and in my endeavours to attain a fair appreciation 
of the one, I was led to inquire into the life and times of the other. In pur- 
suing this task, I collected from different sources a great number of notices 
respecting him, his masters, his disciples, and his acquaintances; whilst the 
indications furnished by his own work, enabled me to fix with precision the 
dates of the principal-occurrences which marked his life. But the circum- 
stances which influenced his character in youth, the relations which sub- 
sisted at different periods between him and the masters of the empire, the 
great political events which occurred during his career in the world and 
always attracted his attention; — these were subjects which required long 
study and extensive researches. The results which I have already obtained 
encourage me to proceed yet farther, and for this reason I shall reserve my 
notice on the Life and Times of Ibn Khallikdn till the last volume of this 
translation shall be given to the press. The materials collected by me will 
be then better digested, and form an article more complete than any which 
I could draw up at the present moment. But as the just curiosity of some 
readers may require a more immediate satisfaction, I shall give here the text 
and translation of a notice on Ibn Khallikan by the celebrated historian Abi 
‘|-Mahasin. It is extracted from the first volume of his al-Manhal as-Safi, 
a work on which some observations will be found in a subsequent page. 
Another life of the same writer by an anonymous author has been given in 
Arabic and in Latin by Tydeman, in his Conspectus operis Ibn Challikani, 
and a note on the same subject has been inserted by M. Quatremére in his 
translation of al-Makrizi’s History of the Mamlik Sultans, vol. I. part 2, p. 180. 
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Ibn Khalid Ibn Barmak (1), surnamed Shams ad-din (sun of religion), drew 


(1) This genealogy is incomplete; the descent of Ibn Khallikan from the Barmekide family is a poir which 
I shall examine when treating of his life and times. 
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his descent from a family of Balkh. This very eminent scholar and follower 
of as-Shafi’s doctrines was born at Arbela, but resided and died at Damascus, 
where he had filled the place of chief kidi. By his talents and his writings 
he merited the honourable title of the most learned man and the ablest 
historian of that city. He was born on Thursday, the 11th of the latter 
Rabi, A. H. 608 (22nd Sept. A.D. 1211). His mother descended from Khalaf 
Ibn Aiyib, a disciple of Abi Hanifa. He passed the first years of his life 
at Arbela and then proceeded to Mosul, where he studied jurisprudence, and 
was still in the prime of youth when he went to Damascus. After a short 
residence in that city he travelled to Egypt, where he resumed his studies 
and acquired a competent knowledge of all the sciences, whilst he attained a 
great pre-eminence as a jurisconsult, a theologian, and a grammarian. In 
that country he acted m the capacities of a mufti and a public teacher, but 
without neglecting to cultivate his talent as a prose-writer and a poet. Having 
been appointed kAdi of Damascus, he left Cairo on the 27th of Zu ’1-Hijja, 
A. H. 666, and arrived at the former city on the third of Muharram, A. H. 
667 (1). During a period of ten years he fulfilled in person the duties of 
his office; at first he exercised his authority without a colleague, but he then 
received information that a decree had been issued by order of the noble 
prince al-Malik az-Zahir (Béibars), declaring that there should be four kadis 
at Damascus. Three acts of investiture then arrived, drawn up in favour of 
Shams ad-din Abd Allah Ibn Muhammad Ibn Ata the Hanifite, Zain ad-din 
Abd as-Salam az-Zow4awi the Malekite, and Shams ad-din Abd ar-Rahman 
the Hanbalite. Before that time they were merely the deputies of the Shafite 
kadi. It was remarked as an extraordinary circumstance by the shatkh Shi- 
hab ad-din Abi Sd4ma that there should be at the same time three kadis at 
Damascus, all surnamed Shams ad-din (sun of religion). It was on this oc- 
casion that the following lines were composed by one of the literary men in 
the city : 


The people of Damascus have witnessed a perfect miracle: the greater the number 
of suns, the more the world was in the dark. 


(1; These dates are wrong. Ibn Khallikén was appointed kadi of Damascus, A. H. 659. 
b 
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Another poet said on the same subject: 


The men of Damascus are bewildered with the multitude of legal decisions ; their 
kadis are all suns, and yet they are in the dark. 


“‘Tbn Khallikan-was afterwards removed from the kadiship of Damascus, 
and proceeded to Cairo, where he was nominated deputy to the chief kadi 
Badr ad-din as-Sinjéri. During his residence there he pursued his literary 
labours, and discharged the duties of a professor and mu/ft till his reappoint- 
ment to the place of kadi at Damascus, as successor to Izz ad-din Ibn as- 
Saigh. He then set out for that city, and at his approach the governor Izz 
ad-din Aidmor went out in state to receive him with the emirs and the per- 
sons in Office; as for the principal inhabitants, they had already made a jour- 
ney of some days to meet him on the road. Numerous fasidas were com- | 
posed by the poets, in which they congratulated him on his reinstatement; 
and one of these pieces, which was recited to him by the shazkh Rashid ad- 
din Omar Ibn Ismail al-Fariki, contained the following passage : 


Like Joseph in Egypt, you have now completed your probation, and in my opinion 
all generous men form a race apart. They all have seven years of suffering to un— 
dergo, but then cometh a year which sheds joy and abundance upon mankind. 


«In this he alludes to the length of time Ibn Khallikan was away from 
them. The piece which follows was composed by Nur ad-din Ibn Musab: 


Among all the people of Damascus, I did not find one displeased. After evil, good 
has come unto them; it is the time for joy unrestrained. The pleasure which he had 
already inspired was succeeded by grief, but fortune acted justly in the end: after 
protracted sadness they were restored to joy by the arrival of one kAdi and the dis- 
missal of another. They are now all grateful for what is coming, and all complaining 
of what is past. 


‘« He continued to fill the post of kadi at Damascus till the year 680,when he 
was dismissed, and from that period till the day of his death, he never went 
out of doors. He died on Saturday the 26th of Rajab,— some say, the 16th, 
—A.H. 681 (29th Oct. A. D. 1282), in the Wajibiya College at Damascus, and 
was interred at Mount Kasiyin. He was a man of the greatest reputation 
for learning, versed in various sciences, and highly accomplished ; he was a 
scholar, a poet, a compiler, and an historian. His celebrated biographical 
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work, the Wafaydt, is the acme of perfection. The contemporary poets were 
encouraged by his generous character to celebrate his praises in poems of 
great beauty, certain of obtaining an ample recompense from his liberality. 
His conduct was marked by prudence, moderation, and indulgence for the 
failings of others. When residing in Egypt, subsequently to his ( first) re- 
moval from office, he was for a time much reduced in circumstances, and 
the lord-treasurer Badr ad-din, who happened to be informed of his situa- 
tion, ordered him a large sum of money as a present, with one hundred 
ardebs of wheat besides; this gift however he would never consent to accept. 
The héfiz Kutb ad-din mentions him in his History, and styles him an imam, 
a learned scholar, a man of superior abilities, an equitable judge, an historian, 
and a compiler. He is also spoken of by the hafiz Abi Muhammad al-Ber- 
zali in his Mojam, as ‘‘ one of the most illustrious scholars. of his time, the 
‘‘ chief of the learned men of the age, even the most famous; master of a 
‘‘ great variety of sciences, such as law, grammar, history, philology, etc. 
‘¢ He compiled a valuable historical work, in which he gives the lives of those 
‘* persons only who had attained celebrity in the class to which they be- 
‘longed. He filled for a time the place of Shafite kadi and was also a pro- 
‘ fessor and a mufti. He learned the Traditions at Arbela from Ibn al-Karm 
‘* as-Sufi, who also explained to him the Sahth of al-Bukhari, after having 
‘* been taught it himself by Abd ‘l-Wakt. He received also Traditions from 
“ at-Tawi and Ibn al-Jumaizi, and was licensed to teach Traditions by al- 
6 Muwaiyad at-Tisi, Abi Ruth Ibn as-Saffar, al-Husain Ibn Ahmad al- 
‘* Kushairi, Ismail Ibn Muhammad Ibn Ali Ibn Abd Allah Ibn as-Saiyid al- 
‘* Husaini, and others at Naisipir.’’ The historian then gives the date of his 
birth, and continues: ‘‘ He was profoundly learned in the pure Arabic lan- 
** guage, and no person of that time was better acquainted with the poems 
‘of al-Mutanabbi than he. When he received company, the conversation 
‘‘ was most instructive, being entirely devoted to learned investigations and 
“the elucidation of obscure points.” Shihab ad-din Mahmid says in his 
history : ‘‘ The second time that he filled the place of kAdi, I used to visit him 
“ very often, that I might profit by his instructive conversation.” Many other 
writers have spoken of him in equally favourable terms, but the details which 
have been given on that subject are already sufficiently copious. It is now 
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absolutely ‘necessary that we should give some passages of his poetry; such 
are the following : 


Ihad your image before my eyes, though you dwelt in a distant land; and it seemed 
to me that my heart was your place of abode. Though absent and far away, my heart 
held converse with you; you seemed to speak familiarly (wth your lover), but in reality 
you were still-afflicting him with your aversion. 


Maiden! thou who dwellest near our tribe, can I dare to hope for thy return? Then 
perhaps, may thy lover, who now suffers from the intoxication of passion, recover his 
reason. There is but one thing in the world which | desire: let me meet there and 
all the cruelties of love shall be forgotten ! 3 


O Lord! thy humble creature strives to conceal his faults: in thy kindness, cast a 
veil over his faults when they appear. He has come unto thee, but has no friend to 
intercede for him; receive then the intercession of his hairs hoary with age.” 


The well merited celebrity which Ibn Khallikan’s work rapidly acquired, 
and the esteem in which it was justly held for its exactness, induced many 
learned men to undertake the task of rendering it still more complete. 
I shall here enumerate, those different essays as | find them indicated in the 
Bibliography of Hajji Khalifa and other sources.——‘‘ Taj ad-din Abd al- 
‘¢ Baki Ibn Abd al-Hamid al-Makhzimi, a member of the sect of Malik, added 
‘* to it about thirty articles. This writer, who died A. H. 745 (A. D. 1342-3), 
‘* blames the poverty of Ibn Khallikan’s style, and gives the preference to 
‘* that of Ibn al-Athir.’’—He cannot mean Ibn al-Athir. the historian, whose 
style is remarkably simple; but as there were three brothers who bore this 
name and who are all noticed by our author, T4j ad-din may perhaps have 
had in view some work composed by one of the two others, and written in 
the full dignity of what the Arabs consider a fine style, and which is always 
the more admired the less it is intelligible to the ordinary reader. Indeed 
many of their authors explained their own works to students, who ren- 
dered the same service to others; but when this traditional exegesis was 
interrupted, a consummation which happened sooner or later, no person 
was tempted to take up a book which he could not hope to understand, 
and the masterpiece of style reposed undisturbed on the shelf and finally 
sank into oblivion. 

‘A continuation of Ibn Khallikan’s work was written by Husain Ibn Aibek 
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‘*¢ who died in the year (no date given).’’ I suspect: that Hajji Khalifa never 
saw the work and that he knew nothing of the author. There was an Ibn 
Aibek who wrote a supplement to Ibn Khallikan, but of this-more hereafter. 
-—‘* To this supplement a continuation of thirty articles was added by Zain 
‘* ad-din Abd ar-Rahman Ibn al-Husain al-Iraki, who died A. H. 806 (A. D. 
‘* 1403-4).”—‘* Another supplement, bearing the title of Okiid al-Jindn (buds 
‘* of the garden), and containing the lives of many persons mentioned inci- 
‘‘ dentally in Ibn Khallikan’s Biographical Dictionary, was drawn up by the 
‘* shaikh Badr ad-din az-Zarkashi, who died A. H. 994 (A. D. 1586).”"— 
‘¢ Salah ad-din Muhammad Ibn Shakir composed a work called Fawdt 
‘* al-Wafayat (omissions of the Wafayat).” — Wafaydt al-Aiydn, or deaths 
of eminent men, is the Arabic title of Ibn Khallikan's book.—‘‘ Ibn Shakir 
‘‘ died A. H. 764 (A. D. 1362-3).”—This is probably the work of which a 
volume is described by Casiri in his Biblioth. Arab. Hisp. No. 1774.— Another 
supplement, not noticed by Hajji Khalifa, is the Ta’ Kitab Wafayat al-Aiydn 
~ (continuation of Ibn Khallikdn’s biographical dictionary), by al-Muwaffak 
Fadi Allah Ibn Abi Fakhr as-Sakkai |. This is a short work arranged al- 
phabetically and accompanied with a supplement, which is arranged chrono- 
logically and extends from A.H. 660, to A.H. 725. A copy of the 7aii is in 
the Bib. du Roi, under the No. 752. It appears from an inscription on the 
first page of this MS., that it once belonged to Khalil Ibn Aibek, the author 
of the following work: “Wfi 'l-Wafaydt (supplement to the Wafayat), by 
‘¢ Salah ad-din Khalil Ibn Aibek as-Safadi. This author died A. H. 764 
‘« (1362-3). . In it he has collected the lives of all the wlustrious and eminent 
‘*¢ men who fixed his attention ; thus he gives notices of the principal compa- 
‘¢nions of Muhammad and the next class (7'abis) of the early Moslims ; he 
‘* mentions also princes, emirs, kadis, governors, koran-readers, Tradition- 
‘* ists, jurisconsults, shakhs, holy men, saints, grammarians, literary men, 
‘* poets, philosophers, physicians, followers of heretical sects, authors, etc.” 
—Hayji Khalifa does not say expressly that this work was intended as a sup- 
plement to that of Ibn Khalhikan, but the title 1s a sufficient proof that it was 
so. And what a supplement! — éwenty-six large volumes! This enormous 
compilation had the usual fate of works too extensive; it was seldom co- 
pied, and remained almost unknown. Eleven detached volumes of it are 
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preserved in the Bodleyan Library, another is in the possession of M. de 
Hammer, and one, as I have been informed, was lately acquired by 
M. Gayangos. This unwieldy supplement was not however sufficiently 
complete in the opinion of a very learned Egyptian historian. ‘‘ The 
‘© emir Jamal ad-din Abd ‘1-Mahasin Ydsuf Ibn Taghri Bardi’—or Tangri 
Verdi—‘‘who died A.H. 874(A.D. 1469-70), composed” — as a supplement to 
this supplement—‘‘ three volumes, which he entitled al-Manhal as-Safi wa 
‘S’l-Mustawft baad al-Wafi (the pure source and the full complement, after 
‘‘ the Wafi). This work, forming three volumes, contains the lives of emi- 
‘“ nent men, drawn up in alphabetical order.” —The copy in the Bib. du 
Roi is composed of five volumes, and yet the last two or three letters are 
wanting. The same writer drew up the history of Egypt in the form of an- 
nals, and entitled an-Nijum az-Zahira; which, though very. voluminous 
(eight folio volumes), has survived; but his al-Bahr az-Zdkhir, or annals of 
Islamism, was not so fortunate ; only one volume of it, the fifth, exists in the 
Bib. du Roi; it contains a part of the reign of the khalif Othman, the reign 
of Ali, that of Moawia, and the first years of Yazid; a space of about thirty- 
nine years; and for this he has required a large quarto volume. If he 
brought the history down to his own time, the work must have formed 
twenty volumes at the lowest evaluation. 

We now come to the abridgments: ‘‘ 4/-Jindn (the garden) by Shams ad- 
‘¢ din Muhammad Ibn Ahmad at-Turkomani; this writer died some time 
‘* after the year 750 (A.D. 1549-50), . Another abridgment of it was made by 
‘* al-Malik al-Afdal Abbas Ibn al-Malik al-Afdal al-Mujahid Ali, sovereign of 
** Yemen; he died A.H. 778 (A.D. 1376-7).”—See Johannsen’s Historia Ye- 
mane. —** A third was made by Shihab ad-din Ahmad Ibn Abd Allah, a 
‘© member of the sect of as-Shafi and a native of Ghazza (Gaza in Palestine); 
‘‘ he died A. H. 822 (A. D. 1419). A fourth was made subsequently to the 
appearance of Hajji Khalifa’s bibliographical dictionary. In the MS. of that 
work, Bib. du Roi, fonds Schulz, the following additional article is found : 
‘* An abridgment of the original work was also made by [brahim [bn Mus- 
‘¢ tafa al-Faradi, who died A. H. 1126 (A. D. 1714). He entitled it at-Taj- 
‘¢ rid (superfluities stripped off). 

We learn also from Hajji Khalifa that the biographical dictionary was trans- 
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lated into Persian by ‘‘ Zahir ad-din al-Ardebili, who died at Cairo, A. H. 
‘© 930 (A. D. 1523-4). [have read,” says he, ‘‘in a Persian epistle composed 
‘‘ by Karin [bn Uwais Ibn Muhammad, but better known by the name of 
‘¢ Kazi Z4da, who died A. H. 930, that the sultan Selim Khan the First” 
—the son of Bayazid ; he came to the throne A.H. 918 (A.D. 1512-13) and 
died 926 (1520)—‘‘ had been making searches for books on history, and 
‘‘ that he paid a particular degree of attention to the work of Ibn Khallikan. 
‘« This induced al-Ardebili to translate it into Persian for his use, but he had 
‘* only executed the half of his task when the sultan died. This is probably 
‘‘ the same person as the Zahir ad-din above-menuoned.”’ 

The facts and observations here presented refer directly to Ibn Khallikan 
or to his work, but some further remarks are requisite in order that a num- 
ber of allusions peculiar to Arabic literature, and frequently occurring in the 
course of these volumes, may be clearly understood. The points intended 
to be elucidated are the manner in which learning was developed by the 
influence of Islamism, the distinction between the sciences positively encou- 
raged by it and those which it merely tolerated, the difference between Mos- 
lim schools and Moslim colleges, the special cast of the sciences taught equally 
in each, the‘character of Arabic poetry and the nature of the kasida. Hada 
regular treatise on the history of Arabian literature existed in that lan- 
guage, these particularities could not have long escaped notice ; but as they 
are only mentioned incidentally by native writers, they have been usually 
passed over without receiving that attention which they deserved. ‘These 
points, however, are of such material importance for the literary history of . 
the Arabs that I felt it my duty to investigate them; the extreme difficulty of 
discovering the scattered facts serving to establish them was amply repaid by 
occasional success, and the results to which I have been led shall be confided 
to the following pages, with other observations which, though familiar to 
Orientalists, are not on that account less requisite for most readers. And yet 
it must be acknowledged that much more remains to be done; the founda- 
tions are indeed laid out, but the edifice is yet to be reared; a task which 
no doubt will sooner or later be accomplished by the zeal and learning of 
European scholars. 

The oldest monuments of Arabic literature which we still possess were 
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composed within the century which preceded the birth of Muhammad (1). 
They consist in short pieces of verse uttered on the spur of the moment (2), 
narrations of combats between hostile tribes, passages in rhythmical prose (3), 
and Aasidas, or elegies. The study of these remains reveals the existence of 
a language perfect in its form and application, admirably suited to express the 
various ideas which the aspect of nature could suggest to a pastoral people, 


(1) M. de Sacy, in his Mémotre sur les anciens monumens de la littérature arabe, has fully established this 
point in refuting Albert Schulten’s extravagant opinions on the antiquity of Arabic literature. The cele— 
brated poem attributed to Abd Adina, or Odaina (see Schulten’s Monumenta vetustiora Arabia, p.87), is 
one of the few pieces which M. de Sacy considers as of genuine antiquity, and according to him it was com- 
posed towards A.D. 460. I am by no means inelined to admit this opinion; the language and style of the 
piece are comparatively modern and such as denote an author who lived in the second century after the Hijra, 
a period in which many literary forgeries of a similar kind were committed. The real author was perhaps 
Khalaf al-Ahmar, whose character as a fabricator of anctent poems was notorious (see page 874 of this 
volume). The poems of Amro ’I-Kais, or, as the name should be properly pronounced, Imro-’l-Kais, are the 
sole pieces extant of an undeniable antiquity: they were composed at least fifty years before the birth of 
Muhammad, as I have shown in my preface to his Diwan, and my deduction is fully confirmed by the fol- 
lowing passage, which the learned author of the History of Aleppo, Kamal ad-din Omar Ibn al-Adtm, has 
inserted in his biographical dictionary of the remarkable men who lived in or visited that city (Bughyat at- 
Talab ft Tarthh Halab, MS. of the Bib. du Roi, ancien fonds, No. 726, fol. 194 verso): ‘* The hdfis Abd 
‘‘ Amr Othman Ibn Bakr estimated that Amro ‘l-Kais was anterior to Muhammad hy one hundred and fifty 
‘‘ or two hundred years; but al-Wazir al-Maghribi observes that by estimation and approximation it has been 
** established that the interval between the death of Amro ‘l-Kais and the birth of the Prophet was really 
‘* fifty or fifty-five years.” 

(2) These pieces of verse are almost always of the measure called rajaz, one of the simplest and also the 
very earliest of the systems of versification employed in Arabic poetry. The old rajaz verses were consi- 
dered by Arabic philologers and grammarians as of the highest importance for their favourite study, on ac- 
count of the rare words, expressions, and constructions with which they abound. To a person familiar 
with the Arabic of the Moslim writers, these productions of the old pagan Arabs seem to belong to another 
language, as it frequently happens that in a fragment of five or six lines he will not meet a single word 
with the meaning of which he is acquainted. They are the remains of the different dialects once spoken in 
the Arabian peninsula and in the plains which separate Syria from Mesopotamia, before the period in which 
the Koran, that great monument of the Koraish dialect, had fixed the Arabic language. 

(3) When the Arabs of the desert wished to express themselves with elegance, they adopted a rhythmical 
arrangement of words and that parallelism of phrase which is the characteristic of good Arabic prose. This 
peculiarity is evident in all the pieces which have been handed down to us as specimens of the idiom spoken in 
the Desert, and is by no means an innovation of Moslim writers; the Hamdsa, the Kitab al-Aghdni, and the 
Am4li of Abd Ali 'I-Kali furnish a copious supply of examples which prove that the art of composing in 
rhythmical prose not only existed before Muhammad's time, but was even then generally practised and had 
been brought to a high degree of perfection. - 
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and as equally adapted to portray the fiercer passions of the mind. The 
variety of its inflections, the regularity of its syntax, and the harmony of 
its prosody are not less striking, and they furnish in themselves a sufficient 
proof of the high degree of culture which the language of the Arabic nation 
had already attained (1). The superior merit of this early literature was ever 
afterwards acknowledged by the Arabs themselves; it furnished them not 
only with models but ideas for their poetical productions ; and its influence 
has always continued perceptible in the sasida (2), which still contains the 
same. thoughts, the same allusions as of old, and drags its slow length 
along in monotonous dignity. 

A great change came over the spirit of Arabic literature on the appearance 
of the Koran, an extraordinary compound of falsehood and truth, which 
moulded a people of shepherds and robbers into a nation and launched them 
forth to the conquest of the world. It is considered by Moslims as the word 
of God, —his eternal, uncreated word, — revealed to mankind in the language 
of Paradise, to remain a standing miracle by its admirable style. This opi- 
nion deterred nearly every attempt at imitation (3); the book stood apart in 
the majesty of its supposed excellence, but the study of its contents, combined 
with that of the Traditions relative to its author, gave rise ‘to almost all the 
branches of Arabian learning. The mode by which this was effected shall 
be here briefly explained, but it is requisite to make some previous observa- 
tions on the Traditions. | 

The sayings of Muhammad were considered by his followers as the result 
of divine inspiration, and they therefore treasured them up in their memory 
with the same care which they had taken in learning by heart the chapters 


(1) This is in some degree attributable to the annual meetings of the poets at the fair of Okds, but the 
poems of Amro ‘I-Kais are a proof that the language had acquired its regularity and flexibility from some 
other source, as he never attended these assemblies. His was the dialect of the Himyarite Arabs, and it was 
most probably at the court of his ancestors, ine kings of the tribe of Kinda, that it received its polish. 

(2) See Introduction, page xxx1v. 

(3) Ibn al-Mukaffa, al-Mutanabbi, Abd ’1-Ala al-Maarri, and a few others who like them did not hold very 
orthodox opinions, essayed in some of their writings to surpass the style of the Koran, but their attempt was 
naturally considered as a failure. Were we to examine the Koran by the rules of rhetoric and criticism as 
they are taught in Moslim schools, we should be obliged to acknowledge that it is the perfection of thought 
and expression; an inevitable result, as the Moslims drew their principles of rhetoric from that very book. 

Cc 
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of the Koran. They recorded also his behaviour under particular circum- 
‘stances, the acts of his daily life, even the most trifling, and they related 
them to the rising generation as examples of conduct for every Moslim (1). 
It may be easily imagined that the mass of these Traditions increased rapidly : 
the different accounts of the same event, the same thoughts expressed in 
other terms, and even fabricated statements were received with equal avidity 
by the followers of Islamism, and soon became so numerous that no single 
man could recollect them all. It was therefore necessary to put them down 
in writing, and the first essay of this kind was made by Ibn Shihab az-Zubri 
during the reign of the khalif Omar Ibn Abd al-Azfz (2). Other doctors in 
different cities of the Moslim empire, and between the years 140 and 150 of 
the Hijra, classed the Traditions according to the subjects which they served 
to illustrate (5), and towards the beginning of the third century, al-Bukhbiri 
undertook to reduce their number by selecting those only which were sup- 
ported by the best authority. In discriminating between the true and the 
false, he was guided by the character of the persons through whom they had 
passed down, and he rejected those which could not be traced up through 
an unbroken series of Traditionists, all men of unimpeached veracity and 
acknowledged piety. His example was followed by other doctors, and the 
united contents of the six Sahiks, or genuine collections, form to the present 
day one of the four columns which support the edifice. of Moslim law. 
These Traditions serve to explain points of doctrine not set forth with suf- 
ficient clearness in the Koran, and they are therefore considered as the indis- 
pensable supplement to that book. Their style is concise and elliptic, but 
pure and elegant; abounding with idiomatic expressions peculiar to the 
Arabs of the desert, and not to be perfectly understood without a com- 
mentary. The perusal of these documents is however most instructive, and 
the European scholar who makes it his task to study them will acquire not 


(f) The distinetion between the Hadtth (sayings) and the Sunan (doéngs) is not attended te by doctors 
of the Moslim law; both are equally authoritative. 

(2) The author of the Muhddérat al- Await! mentions this fact on the authority ef as-Soyati, most probably 
from the Awdéi, one of the numerous treatises by that writer. 

(3) Of thie further notice will be taken ; see page xxiv. 
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only a profound knowledge of pure Arabic, but a deep insight into the man- 
ners and character of every Moslim people.. 

The necessity of distinguishing the genuine Traditions from the false gave 
rise to new branches of literature. A just appreciation of the credit to which 
each Traditionist was entitled could only be formed from a knowledge of his 
moral character, and this could be best estimated from an examination of his 
life. Hence the numerous biographical works arranged in chronological 
order and containing short accounts of the principal Traditionists and doc- 
tors of the law, with the indication of their tutors and their pupils, the places 
of their birth and residence, the race from which they sprung, and the year 
of their death. This again led Moslim critics to the study of genealogy and 
geography. 

The use of writing existed in Arabia before the promulgation of Islamism, 
but grammar was nol known as an art till the difficulty of reciting the Koran 
correctly induced the khalif Ali to make it an object of his attention. He 
imposed on Abd ’l-Aswad ad-Duwali the task of drawing up such instructions 
as would enable the Moslims to read their sacred book and speak their lan- 
guage without making gross faults (1). 

The sense of the Koran was felt to be obscure in many places, and this 
was justly attributed to two causes: indirect allusions to circumstances of 
which no further notice was taken, and the use of many words and phrases 
borrowed from the tribes of the Desert. The allusions were explained by 
the companions of Muhammad, and these explanations, handed down by 
tradition, are still preserved in the commentaries on the Koran; but the 
meaning of its obscure expressions could only. be obtained from a compa- 
rison of the passages in which they are found with similar passages pre- 
served in the early monuments of the Arabic language. It was this reason 
which induced Ibn Abbas, soon after the death of his cousin Muhammad, 
to encourage the study of poetry, and from that time it became an indispen- 
sable branch of education. But the poems of the ancient Arabs were usu- 
ally made on some particular occasion, and to understand them well it was 
necessary to know the motive which led the author to compose them; and 


(1) See the life of Abd ’l-Aswad in this volume, page 662. 
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as it generally happened that he was not only a poet, but a warrior, they 
often contained allusions to the battle-days wherein he himself had fought. 
This led the Moslim scholar to study the history of the old Arabic tribes, 
and here again he could not see his way without the help of genealogy. 

The duty of pilgrimage contributed to turn their attention to geography. 
The believers who dwelt in distant lands required to know the towns and 
countries through which they had to pass before arriving at Mekka : lists 
and itineraries were drawn up for this purpose, and hence all their geographical 
works received the general title of Masdlik wa Mamdlik (Roads and Realms). 
Every mosque in the Moslim empire must be turned towards Mekka, and 
the founder had therefore to ascertain previously the latitude and longitude 
of the place where the edifice was to be erected. This required some know- 
ledge of astronomy, a science of foreign growth, but which had been en- 
couraged from the earliest’ period of Islamism, since some knowledge of it 
was requisite to ascertain the hours of prayer, which could only be deter- 
mined by means of the altitude of the sun. In the latitude of Mekka the 
daily variation of the hours, caused by the sun’s movement in the ecliptic, was 
so slight, that it produced very little change in the times of prayer through- 
out the year; but in higher latitudes the difference became perceptible, and 
it was only by tables or almanacs that the muwazzin was enabled to know 
the precise moment at which he should call the faithful to public wor- 
ship (1). The Moslim Lent begins on the first appearance of the new moon 
in the month of Ramadan. The sunnite doctors require that the moon 
should be seen before the fast can commence; but in Egypt, under the 
Fatimides, and in the countries where the shiite doctrines prevailed, the 
day of the new moon was fixed beforehand by calculations to which lunar 
tables served as a basis, and these tables were gradually improved by the 
assiduity of astronomers, encouraged in their labours by the patronage of 
government. | 

Jn their arithmetical calculations the Arabs employed certain letters of the 
alphabet with a numerical value, but they afterwards adopted the Indian 


(1) The works serving to point out the precise hours of prayer were called Mawdkit et) and their 
authors were entitled Muwakkt! -.5,+; the muwazsins of mosques were sometimes muwakkits. 
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ciphers (1). The arithmetic of fractions was cultivated by them very early ; 
the Koran, in fixing the shares of inheritance to which the nearer and the 
more distant heirs are entitled, rendered it indispensable (2). The first 
principles of algebra seem to have been known to them even in the lifetime 
of Muhammad (3). 

General history was not at first considered by Moslims as a lawful science, 
and many doctors were led hy religious scruples to condemn. its study. But 
the history.of literary men, that is, of doctors of the law, poets, philologers, 
and grammarians, received their approval, inasmuch as the writings of such 
persons were connected with those branches of learning, the germs of which 
had expanded under the influence of the Koran and.the Traditions. All the 
great cities had their literary history, into which the patriotism of the author, 
anxious to exalt the glory of his native place, sometimes introduced the lives 
of great princes, generals, vizirs, and other public officers (4). It was only 
when pious Moslims had been led to believe that political history was in- 
structive and edifying, since it marks the ways of God towards man, that 
writings of this cast obtained at length a hesitating approval. 

The documents relative to Muhammadan history were transmitted during 
the first centuries by oral tradition from one hdfiz to another, and these per- 
sons made it an object of their particular care not to alter, in the least degree, 


(1) In their astronomical works they employ both systems of notation, but in the tables they generally 
make use of letters, as by their means they can express all numbers below two thousand. 

(2) The art of reckoning fractions was known to Zaid Ibn Thabit, one of Muhammad's companions, and 
he applied it, with the approbation of his master, to the division of inheritances. The imdm as-Shafl im- 
proved on Zaid’s principles, and his system was taken by the author of the Sirdjiya as the basis of his work. 

(3) Though the history of algebra was not the immediate object of my studies, I met in Arabic writers 
some particular circumstances relative to it which have fixed my attention and led me to the conclusion which 
I here announce; but more extensive researches must be made before I can furnish the complete proofs of my 
assertion. 

(4) Some of these histories with their continuations formed collections of from eighty to one hundred large 
volumes, a few of which are yet to be found in European libraries. The Bébliothéque du Rot possesses a 
folio volume closely written and containing a very small part of the KAdatib’s History of Baghdad—a portion 
only of the letter atm. Another large volume on the History of Aleppo contains only a small part of the 
first letter of the alphabet. The extent of some of these collections may be best appreciated from Hajji 
Khalifa’s account of them in his Bibliographical Dictionary ; see the articles Tartkh Baghdad, Tarikh Haleb, 
Tawdrtkhk Dimesch, ete. 
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the narrations which they had received. The pieces thus preserved were 
generally furnished by eye-witnesses of the facts which are related in them, 
and are therefore of the highest importance not only for the history of the 
Moslim people, but for that of the Arabic language. The kéfz who commu- 
nicated a narration of this kind to his scholar, never neglected indicating 
beforehand the series of persons through whom it had successively passed 
before it came down to him, and this introduction, or support, Isndd as the 
Arabs call it, is the surest proof that what follows is authentic. The in- 
creasing number of these narrations became at length a burden to the best 
memory, and it was found necessary to write down the more ancient of them lest 
they should be forgotten. One of the first and most important of these collec- 
tions was Ibn Ishak’s History of the Moslim wars, a work of which we possess 
but a small portion, containing the life of Muhammad, with notes and addi- 
tions by a later editor, Ibn Hisham; this is a book of the highest authority 
and deservedly so, but it 1s unfortunately of great rareness. The History of 
Islamism by at-Tabari was formed also in a similar manner; being merely a 
collection of individual narrations preceded by their isndds: many of them 
relate to the same event, and from their mutual comparison a very complete 
idea can be acquired of the history of that early period. These collections of 
original documents were consulted by later historians, such as Ibn al-Jawzi, 
Ibn al-Athir, and others, and it was from these sources that they drew the 
facts set forth in their respective works. It may be laid down as a general 
principle that Islamic history assumed at first the form of a collection of state- 
ments, each of them authenticated by an isndd; then came a writer who 
combined these accounts, but suppressed the :sndds and the repetitions; he 
was followed by the maker of abridgments, who condensed the work of his 
predecessor and furnished a less expensive book on the same subject. The 
greater work then lay huried in some public library ; none were inclined to go 
to the expense of having it copied for their own use when an abridgment of 
it could be procured at a cheap rate ; and there it remained till time, worms, 
and war accomplished its destruction. Abd ’l-Fed4 and as-Soydti did nearly 
as much harm to Ibn al-Athir and at-Tabari as Justin and Florus did to 
Livy and Tacitus. | 

In all the Moslim cities, the sciences connected with Islamism were ac- 
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tively cultivated, but Basra and Kufa attained, at an early period, a high pre- 
eminence for learning. A great rivalry prevailed between the schools of 
these two cities, but the utmost difference which we can now discover in 
their systems of doctrine is not very material; they each transmitted, with 
some variations, the works of the older poets, each had a particular man- 
ner of explaining the obscure passages contained in these pieces, and each 
solved certain grammatical difficulties in a way peculiar to itself. The 
study of grammar and philology reached a high degree of perfection in these 
- schools, and through them the early literature of the Arabs was handed 
down by oral transmission, with the same exactness as others delivered the 
Koran and the Traditions. The idiom spoken by the Arabs of the desert was 
the great object of their studies, and its copious phraseology was preserved 
from oblivion by their labours. The number of their compilations, consist- 
ing in passages of prose and verse which they had received from the differ- 
ent tribes, would be hardly credible, were the fact not supported by the united 
testimony of all the Arabian biographers. The articles contained in these 
philological collections were generally classed under different heads, each of 
which formed a separate treatise. Some were on camels, some on horses, 
others on plants, tents, arms, hunting, hospitality, etc.; in a word, on 
every subject furnished by nomadic life. These documents served later as 
the groundwork of dictionaries, and it was probably from them that al-Fai- 
rizabadi drew the quantity of extracts which swelled out his first Arabic 
lexicon, the Ldmi, to sixty volumes (1). 

During a considerable period all the knowledge of the Moslims was trans- 
mitted by tradition ; nay, doctors of the law composed works and taught them 
to their pupils, without having written them down, so great was the preju- 
dice against learning acqmred from books. Religious scruples long hin- 
dered them from putting them on paper ; they said also, and very justly when 
we consider the nature of their written character, that what was confided to 
paper could not be perfectly understood without a master ; and they observed 
besides that it was more exposed to alterations and destruction than when it 
was engraved on the mind. Information of all sorts continued to accumu- 


(4) See his preface to the Kamas. 
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Jate in this manner, till at length it obliged them to put it in some order and 
have recourse to the pen. ‘‘ In the year of the Hijra 143,” says ad-Dahabi (4), 
‘« the learned men of Islamism began to draw up (2) the Traditions, juris- 
‘* prudence, and the interpretation of the Koran. Ibn Jurai composed his 
‘‘ books at Mekka; Said Ibn Abi Oruba (5), Hammad Ibn Maslama, and 
‘‘ others composed theirs at Basra; Abdi Hanifa and Rabfat ar-Rai drew up 
‘¢ their works on jurisprudence at Kiafa, and al-Auzai in Spain; Malik com- 
‘* posed his Mutoatta at Medina ;. Ibn Ishak then drew up his Maghdz: (Wars of 
‘* Islamism) ; Mamar (4) composed in Yemen, and Sofy4n ath-Fhauri wrote 
‘* his book the Jémi. Very saon after, Ibn Hisham, Laith Ibn Saad, and Abd 
‘* Allah Ibn Lahia composed their works; then followed Ibn al-Mubarak 
‘* and the kadi Aba Yasuf, at which period the classification and registering 
‘* of knowledge was carried to a great length. The treatises on grammar and 


(4) Abd Abd Allah Muhammad Ibn Ahmad Ibn Othmin Ibn K&lmaz ad-Dahabi, a doctor of the sect of 
as-Shafi and surnamed Shams ad-dtn (the sun of religion), was born in the month of Rajab, A.H. 673 (January, 
A. D. 1278) at Damascus; but his ancestors, who were of the Turcoman nation, inhabited Maiyafarikin. 
He was the chief hdfiz and Kordn-reader of Syria. Having received the first principles of learning at the 
place of his birth, he visited successively Baalbek, Cairo, N&blds, Aleppo, Mekka, Medina, Jerusalem, and 
Tripolis, that he might complete his studies under the eminent teachers who then inhabited these cities. He 
died at Damascus, A. H. 748 (A. D. 1347-8). His. works were very numerous and consisted in compilations, 
abridgments, and original treatises; the titles of sixty-seven are given by Abd ‘l-Mahdsin, who acknow- 
ledges however that he did not notice the whole of ad-Dahabi’s productions. The most important of them are 
the Annals of Islamism, of which a broken set is preserved in the Bibliothéque du Rot; this work was com- 
posed of twenty-one volumes. An abridged history of eminent men, forming a number of volumes. An 
abridged history of the Moslim kingdoms. An examination into the credibility of Traditionists. A chrono- 
logical biography of those who bore the title of Adfiz (Tabakdt of al-Huffaz) in two volumes. A biography 
of koran-readers (Tabakdt al-Kurrd,, a copy of whieh work isin the Bib. du Rot. An abridgment of the 
Khattb’s History of Baghdad and of as-SamAni’s. An abridgment in ten volumes of the history of Damas- 
cus; another of the Hakim’s History of NaisApdr. The history of al-Hallaj; an abridgment of Abd 'l-Feda's 
Geography, etc. —(4l-Manhal as-Sdaf, vol. V. fol. 86 verso.) 

(2) In the original text, the word employed is tadwtn upgr- 

(3) Abd ’n-Nadr Said Ibn Abi Ordba Marwan, a native of Basra and a mavla to the tribe of Adi, learned 
the Traditions from Nadr Ibn Anas Ibn Malik and Kutdda; Ibn Mubarak was one of his disciples. According 
to al-Bukhari, be died A. H. 186 (A. D. 772-3).—(Tabakdt al-Muhaddithin, MS. No. 736.) 

(4) Abd Orwa Mamar Ibn Abi Orwa Rashid was a mawia to the tribe of Azd and a native of Basra, but 
he settled in Yemen. He learned the Traditions from az-Zuhri, and among his own pupils he had ath-Thauri, 
Ibn Oyaina, and Ibn Mubarak. He died in the month of Ramadan, A. H. 183 (September, A. D. 770), or, by 
another statement, in 188. — (Tab. ai-Muhad.) 
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‘* on the language were then drawn up (4), as also history and the adventures 
‘* of the desert Arabs. Before this, all the learned spoke from memory, and 
‘‘ the information which they communicated to their pupils was devoid of 
‘order, but from that time the acquisition of learning was rendered easy 
‘* and its preservation by the memory became gradually less frequent (2).” 

The task of tracing the progress of the Moslims in legal studies would be 
extremely difficult for a European pen, and the labour of many years would 
hardly suffice for its accomplishment. The observations which follow are 
therefore to be considered in no other light than as a very imperfect sketch. 
On the first establishment of Islamism, the text of the Koran and the ex- 
ample given by Muhammad sufficed to guide the first doctors of the law to 
the solution of the different questions to which the theocratical organisation 
of the Moslim empire gave rise; but soon after the death of their lawgiver, 
the state of the Arab people underwent an immense alteration; a great por- 
tion of the nomadic tribes having abandoned their former mode of life on set- 
tling in the countries which they had subdued (5). The possession of 
power and riches gave rise to new feelings, new ideas, and new manners ; 
they had entered into a new sphere of existence and found themselves un- 
der the necessity of establishing a system of rules and regulations calculated 
to ensure the uniformity of their religious rites, and give a more compre- 
hensive action to the principles of their civil law. Thus their general code, 
the main points of which had been previously fixed, received its develop- 
ment from the progress of the people in civilisation. 

Moslim law flows from four sources: the Koran, the Sunna, or Traditions, 
the general practice or common consent of the ancient imams, and the prin- 
ciples deduced from the comparison of these three. The imperfection of the 


(4) Ibn Khallikén and the author of the Fédrés¢e appear, in a number of cases, to designate unwritten 
works by the term kutub (books), and written ones by the words kutub musannafa (composed books). This 
is however a point which requires further examination, for kuéwh may perhaps signify compilations and kutub 
musannafa, original works. 

(2) This citation is copied from Abd ’l-Mahdsin’s Nujadm under the year 143. 

(3) In Ibn al-Jawzi’s Talkth MS. No. 634, will be found the names of the principal ¢4b!s who settled in the 
following places: Taif, Yemen, Yamdma, Bahrain, Kofa, Basra, Maddin, Khorasan, WaAsit, Baghdad. Syria. 


Mesopotamia, the frontiers of Syria, and Egypt. 
d 
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legal regulations contained in the Koran obliged the first Moslims to consult 
Muhammad on those difficulties which the text of that work was inadequate 
to solve ; his opinion was scrupulously followed, and the validity of his 
decisions was considered as incontrovertible. The ancient imams, that is, 
the principal jurisconsults of the first, second, and third centuries after the 
Hijra, founded their general practice on that of their predecessors, but some 
of them presumed to decide on cases hitherto unforeseen, by means of ana- 
logical deductions from the three first sources of the law. These were called 
the mujtahid imams because they employed the utmost efforts of their mind 
to attain the right solution of such questions as were submitted to their 
judgment (1). Among those imans Abfi Hanifa, as-ShAfi, Malik, and Ibn Han- 
bal stood pre-eminent not only for their abilities, but for the number of points 
which each settled of his own authority and formed into a body of supple- 
mentary doctrines. It naturally happened that these four held different opi- 
nions in some cases, but as all the dogmas and leading principles of the law 
had been already immutably fixed, their ‘decisions related to questions of mere 
secondary importance, and their doctrine, in the main, was perfectly ortho- 
dox. At the present day, the difference which subsists between the 
practice of their respective followers lies in some particular modifications 
of the general form of prayer, and in the solution of some legal ques- 
tions relating principally to property. Of these four sects, the Hanba- 
lite and Malekite may be considered as the most rigid, the Shafite as the 
most conformable to the spirit of Islamism, and the Hanifite as the mildest 
and most philosophical of them all (2). Two other imams, Abi Dawid az- 


(1) Mujtahéd is derived from jahd (effort). This title has long ceased to be in use among the Sunnifes, 
but it is still borne in Persia by the chief jurisconsult of each province. Some of the older travellers write 
this name Mushiahed and derive it from shahad (to bear witness to the truth). The derivation of the word 
kdid (chief from kada (to judge) is a mistake of a similiar kind. 

(2) The following passage, extracted from Ibn Khaldin’s Prolegomena to his Universal History, merits a 
place here: ‘‘ The science of jurisprudence forms two systems, that of the followers of private judgment and 
analogy (ahi ar-rdt wa ’l-Ktds), who were natives of Irak, and that of the followers of Tradition, who were 
natives of Hij4z. As the people of Irak possessed but few Traditions, they-had often recourse to analogical 
deductions and attained great proficiency therein, for which reason they were called the followers of private 
judgment: the imim Abd Hantfa, who was ‘their chief end had acquired a perfect knowledge of this system, 
taught it to his disciples. The people of Hijaz had for imam Malik Ibn Anas and then as~Shafi. Some time 
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Z4hiri and Sofyan at-Thauri, were also chiefs of orthodox sects, but their opi- 
nions had not many followers, and after some time were totally abandoned. 
Ibn Jarir at-Tabari, whose reputation as an historian is so familiar to Euro- 
peans, founded also a particular sect, which disappeared soon after his death. 

The heretical doctrines of the shiites, who, under the name of Rdfidites 
or Ismaitians, hold so prominent a place in Moshm history, had little in- 
fluence on Arabic literature; but the science of scholastic theology, a Mota- 
zelite innovation, gave to the language a scientific precision which it had 
not hitherto possessed, and which was still more deeply impressed on its 
style by the translations of Aristotle’s works and those of other Greek 
philosophers. The art of medicine was received from foreigners ; the early 
physicians were natives of India, the next were tributary subjects, and al- 
Kindi was one of the first Moslims (1) by whom it was practised. The 
influence of medical writings on general literature was necessarily very 
shght. Alchemy, an art cultivated from the most ancient times, was always 
a favourite study with the Moslims, and in this pursuit they made many 
discoveries which served later to form the basis of chemistry. Astrology, 
like alchemy, was one of the oldest delusions of the human mind, and, 
although reproved by the Sunna, it has always continued to flourish in every 
Moslim country, but what they considered as its parasitical branch, astro- 
nomy, has long since faded and shrunk away. 

[t is generally mentioned by Arabic historians that the first madrasa (place 
of study) was founded at Baghdad in the year 459 of the Hijra (A. D. 1066), 
by the celebrated Nizam al-Mulk. This statement has led some European 
writers to assert that the first Arabian Academy, or College, was established 


after, a portion of the learned men disapproved of analogical deductions and rejected that mode of proceed- 
ing: these were the Zahirites ( followers of Abid Dawid Sulaiman), and they laid down as a priaciple that 
all points of law should be taken from the Nusds (text of the Koran and Tradttions) and the Ijmda (univer- 
sal accord of the anctent imdms).” 

(4) It was once supposed that al-Kindi was a Jew, but this is now well known to be false. He belonged 
to one of the most noble Arabian tribes, that of Kinda, his father and grandfather were Moslims and his 
great-grandfather was one of Muhammad's companions. It might be said that he was a convert to the 
Jewish religion, but how then did he contrive to escape the pnnishment of death inflicted by the law of 
Mubammad upon apostates, and why should he have borne the title of the Philosopher of the Moelims ? 
M. de Sacy has already remarked and refuted this error in his Abdalilati/, p. 487. 
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by that vizir. The idea which they attach to these words is not, however, 
very clear: if they mean that an academy or college is an institution which 
students must frequent that they may obtain their degrees, then they are 
mistaken in supposing madrasas to be the first establishments of the kind ; 
and if they add that the academies were civil foundations endowed with real 
estates, and containing chambers or cells in which the students lodged, they 
are still wrong in the date, for, according to a very good authority, a madrasa 
was founded at Naisapir for Abd Ishak al-Isfardini, the celebrated Shafite 
doctor and professor, who, we know, died A. H. 448 (1). A fact of this 
nature could not escape the attention of the celebrated annalist and biogra- 
pher ad-Dahabi, and his observations on the subject are deserving of a place 
here. He says in his Annals of Islamism (2): ‘‘ Those who pretend that 
‘‘ Nizam al-Mulk was the first founder of madrasas are mistaken. Before 
‘* his birth the Bathaktan madrasa existed at Naisapdr as also the Safdian 
‘* madrasa; the latter was built by the emir Nasr Ibn Subuktkin, a brother of 
‘* the sultan Mahmid, when governor of that city. ‘Fhe third was founded 
. ‘at the same place by the Saf preacher Abi Saad Ismail Ibn Ali Ibn al- 
‘‘Muthanna of Astarabad, one of the Ahdtib al-Baghdadi’s masters. The 
‘* fourth was in the same city, and had been erected for the master Abi 
“Ishak.” As-Soytthi, who cites the foregoing passage in his Husn al- 
Muhddira (5), then subjoms some extracts from other writers which also 
_ merit insertion: ‘‘ The Hékim (4) says in his article on the master Abi 
‘“‘ Ishak: Before this madrasa there was no other like it in Naisapdr, from 
‘* which it 1s manifest that others had been founded there previously. Taj 
‘¢ ad-din as-Subki says in his work, entitled at-Tabakdt al-Kubra (5): ‘ Upon 


(1) His life is given in page 8 of this volume. 

(2 Cited by as-Soydti in his Husn al-Muhddira, MS. No. 682, fol. 238. 

(3) As-Soydti died A. H. 911 (A. D. 1508). A full account of his life and a complete list of his writings 
will be found in the work entitled Soiuté liber de interpretibus Korant, by Meursinge, Leyden, 1839. 

(4) This is the celebrated Abd Abd Allah Muhammad Ibnal-Bati. His life is given by Ibn Khallikan. 

(8) Abd Nasr Abd al-Wabhab Ibn Taki ad-din Ali Ibn Did ad-din Abd al-KAfi, a doctor of the sect of 
as-Shifl and chief kadi (kdd¢ 'l-Kuddt) of Damascus, drew his descent from one of those members of the 
tribe of Khazr4j who took up arms for Muhammad. He bore the surnames of TAj ad-din (crown of religton) 
and as-Subki (native of Subk, a village in Egypt). This celebrated ima4m was equally illustrious as a juris- 
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‘* * reflection I am strongly inclined to think that Nizam al-Mulk was the 
‘« ¢ first who established in them a fixed allowance for the support of stu- 
««¢dents iby plas, for I have not been able to ascertain that such was 
‘¢* previously the case.’ ’’ In corroboration of the preceding remarks, 
other similar facts might be adduced, and without specifying the existence 
of a dar al-ilm or house of science opened at Baghdad under the patronage 
of the vizir Sapdr Ibn Ardashir, who died A. H. 416(1), we might refer, 
as M. de Hammer has already done, to the dar al-Hikma (2) or house of wis- 


consult, a theologian, and a professor. One of his masters was the well-known historian Shams ad-din ad- 
Dahabi. He filled four times the place of kadi at Damascus, and officiated as a khattb or preacher in the great 
mosque founded by the Omaiyides in that city. Among the numerous works which he composed, the most 
remarkable are—an abridgment of Ibn HAjib’s (grammatical) work (the Kdfia); the chronological history of 
the ShAfite doctors, in three editions designated as the at-Tabakdat al-Kubra (the greater), al-Tabakdat al-Wusta 
(the medium), and at-Tabakdt as-Sughra (the less). He left different pieces in prose and verse. Born at 
Cairo, A. H. 728 (A.D. 1327-8); died of the plague at Damascus, A. H. 774 (A. D. 1369-70). —(Al-Manhal as- 
SAfi. Tab. as-Shaf.)—His father Abd ’l-Hasan Ali, surnamed Tak! ad-din, was a doctor of the sect of as- 
Shafi and eminent as a jurisconsult, a Adfiz, an interpreter, a reader of the Koran, a theologian, a teacher 
of scholastic divinity, a grammarian, and a philologer. He was born at Subk in Sharkiya, a province of 
Lower Egypt, A. H. 673 (A. D. 1274-8). In 734 he was appointed kAd! of Damascus, where he acted also as 
a professor. He died A. H. 786 (A. D. 1388), leaving after him a high reputation for learning and virtue. 
He wrote some works, of which the principal is a commentary on the Koran, entitled ad-Durr an—Nastm in 
three volumes. For further details, see the Tabakat as-Shdfiyin, MS. No. 861. 

(1) See page 855 of this volume. 

(2) The Ddr al-Hikma differed from every other school and madrasa by the sciences taught in it and by 
the peculiar object of its institution, which was to propagate the Batinite doctrines. See M.de Sacy’s Ez- 
posé de l'histoire des Druzes, vie de Hakem, p. cccxii. Al-Makrtzi, in his Khitdt, gives the following 
account of this establishment: —The Ddr al-Ilm or house of sctence, called also the Dar al-Hikma or 
house of philosophy, was opened by the khalif al-Hakim in the month of the latter Jumada, A. H. 895. 
The public of all classes were admitted and had permission to read or copy, as they pleased, the works which 
the khalif had sent to it from bis own libraries. The quantity of books which it contained was immense, and 
consisted of treatises on all the sciences and on general literature; among these volumes were some written 
by the most celebrated penmen. The interior of the establishment was carpeted, gilt, and hung with curtains 
over the windows and the doors, and a number of guardians, slaves, and farrdshes kept the whole in order. 
Lessons were given in it by jurisconsults, koran-readers, astronomers, grammarians, philologers, and pbysi- 
cians, who all received salaries for their services. Paper, pens, and ink were always ready for the public. In 
the year 403, al-Hakim sent for a number of arithmeticians, logicians, jurisconsults, and physicians employed 
in the Ddr al-lim; each class was introduced separately and discussed questions in his presence, after which 
he clothed them in robes of honour and made them rich presents. This establishment possessed an annual 
revenue of two thousand five hundred and seventy dinars for its support, of which sum a part was employed 
in the following manner: for mats, 10 dinars; salary of the ka¢éb or copyist, 90 dinars; salary of the librarian, 
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dom established at Cairo by the Fatimide khalif al-Hakim in the year 395 
of the Hijra, and to another college founded by the same prince for stu- 
dents of the sect of Malik, A. H. 400 (1). It is therefore manifest that 
Nizam al-Mulk was not the first who founded a madrasa or college, and it 
is easy to prove that academies existed long before his time; that they were 
held in the mosques, as is still the case at Cairo, Ispahan, Bokhara, Kairawan, 
and Fez. The Egyptian historians remark that under the reign of al-Aztiz 
Nizar, public lectures on different branches of knowledge were opened in. the 
mosque al-Azhar at Old Cairo and that the professors were paid by govern- 
ment. Still earlier Ibrahim Ibn Hish4m al-Makhzimi (2) caused regular lessons 
to be given in the great mosque of Damascus; in the time of Bilal Ibn Abi 
Burda, who died A. H. 126, grammar was taught publicly in the mosques, 
and Abii Abd ar-Rahman as-Sulami, who died A.H. 74, taught the readings 
of the Koran in the mosque of Kifa; it has been even handed down on good 
authority that the first who taught in a mosque and instructed a circle of 
pupils in the reading of the Koran was Abt ‘d-Dardé, and he died A. H. 32 (3). 
We know moreover that the first ‘school for Arabic literature was established 
by Ibn Abbas, and that he himself gave regular lectures to an immense multi- 
tude who assembled in a valley near Mekka. A great number of passages 
might also be adduced, if necessary, to prove that from the time of the 
Tdbis (4), the regular academies or upper schools were held in the mosques ; 
and that the sciences taught therein were such as related to the Koran and 


48 dinars ; for water, 12 dinars; for the farrdsh, 18 dinars; for paper, ink, and pens, 12 dinars; for the 
mending of the curtains, 1 dinar; reparation of books and replacing lost. leaves, 12 dioars; a carpet for win- 
ter, S dinars; for palm-leaves, to strew the floor in winter, 8 dinars.—When Salah ad-din re-established the 
Sunnite doctrines in Egypt, he founded the college called after him a/~Madrasa as-Saldhiya, and nominated 
the shatkh Najm ad-din Muhammad al-KhubushAéni as its presideot, with a monthly salary of forty dinars 
(about 20 pounds) as chief professor, and another of ten as administrator of the wak/s. or property graated 
to the establishment for its support. He allowed him besides sixty Egyptian ratis ( pounds’ weight) of 
bread daily and two skins of Nile water.— (Husn al-Muhédira, fol. 238.) 

(1) See M. de Sacy’s Druszes, tom. I. pages ccexii and cccxlvi. 

(2) Ibrahim Ibn Hisham ai-MakhzOmi was one of Hishim Ibn Abd al-Malik’s provincial governors: that 
' khalif died in the year 428 of the Hijra. 
(3) Al-Yaft’s Méraat al-Jandn. 
(4) See note (2), page 4. 
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the Traditions (1). The names of all the great doctors who professed in 
the different cities of the Moslim empire are still known to us, and from 
the Tabakd: al-Fokahd alone a chronological list of teachers might be drawn 
up, commencing with the Tdébis and descending to the latest times. Mathe- 
matics, astronomy, medicine, and metaphysics were excluded from the course 
of usual instruction, even in the madrasas (2), and could only be learned 
from private masters, as was still the case till very lately. From the pre- 
ceding observations it may be concluded that Nizam al-Mulk founded nei-. 
ther the first madrasa nor the first academy, and that the institution called 
after him the Nizdmtya was merely one of the earliest civil establishments 
for the propagation of learning ; the talent of its professors shed, it is true, 
a brilhant lustre upon its reputation, but the mosques continued neverthe- 
less to be the only regular academies acknowledged by the law (3). 

It appears from a number of passages in the diflerent Tabakdts and in the 
work of Ibn Khallikan, that the young student commenced his labours by 
learning the Koran by heart, and also as many of the Traditions as he was 
able to acquire at his native place; to this he joined a slight acquaintance with 
grammar and some knowledge of poetry; on attaining the age of from four- 
teen to sixteen, he began his travels and visited the great cities, where he learned 
Traditions and received certificates of licence (4) from eminent Traditionists. 
He then followed the different courses of lectures which were held in the 
mosques or in the madrasas, and in some cases he attached himself to one 
of the professoys and lived with him not only as a pupil, but as a menial 
servant. He there learned by heart the approved works on the dogmas of 


(1) During the first centuries of Islamism, professors received no other remuneration from their scholars 
than the preseats which it was customary for the latter to give on passing to a higher class. 

(2) The only exception I have hitherto remarked is offered by al-Hakim’s Dér al-Hikma. 

(3) These observations will account for a singular statentent made by al-Makkari in his History of Spain, 
where he says, MS. No. 704, fol. 60 recto: ‘‘ Though learning was highly valued by the inhabitants of Spain, 
‘* gentle and common, they bad no madrdsas specially established for the propagation of learning; but all 
‘¢ the sciences were taught in the mosques for payment.” M. Gayangos has omitted this curious passage in 
his abridged translation of that work. 

(4) See a note on the subject of [jazds, or certificates of capacity, in M. Hamaker's Spectmen Catalogs 
MSS. Bib. Lugd. Bat. See also M. de Sacy’s Chrestomathiec, tom. I. p. 123. 
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religion, and studied the commentaries on the same works under the tuition 
of his master; he acquired a correct knowledge of the different readings of 
the Koran and of its orthodox interpretation, whilst he pursued the study of 
ancient poetry and philology, grammar and rhetoric, in order to attain the 
faculty of appreciating perfectly the admirable style which characterises the 
Koran. The secondary points of jurisprudence, forming the doctrines of the 
sect to which he belonged, then became the object of his particular study, and 
an acquaintance with logic and dialectics completed his education. Having 
obtained from his professors certificates of capacity and licence to teach the 
works which he had mastered, he found the career open to the places of kha- 
t#b or preacher, imam, kadi, mufti,and professor. Such was the usual course 
of education, and its beneficial influence on the mind and character cannot 
be doubted (1). 

It is much more difficult to mark out the line of study followed by those 
who were destined to fill places in the public administration. The Adtib 
should be not only, as his name implies, a good penman, but also a master 
of the beauties of the. Arabic language, well acquainted with grammar and 
the writings of the poets, a skilful accountant and gifted with a capacity for 
business (2). Some Adt2bs were employed to draw up state papers ; others, 
to keep the public accounts and registers, or to receive the tithes and 
the revenues of the state; every governor of a province had his kdtib 
whose duty was to keep the correspondence, and to recejlvée the taxes of 
the district, the rents of the government farms, etc. Out of this money a fixed 
sum was yearly remitted to the sovereign ; the governor reserving the rest for 
his own use and the payment of the troops, and persons entitled to salaries, 
such as the kddis, the jurisconsults, the imams of the great mosques, the 
clerks in the public offices, etc. Part of it was absorbed also by works of 
public utility, and in defraying the expenses of his court. He was obliged 
besides to maintain the post-horse establishment, but the postmaster, who 
acted also as a spy over the governor, was nominated by the sovereign. 


(4) It may be remarked that nearly all the Moslim authors with whose works we are acquainted, were 
either doctors of the law, or had followed the course of studies necessary to become one. 
(2) The title of kd4téb was sometimes given to copyists of the Koran. 
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The great quantity of verses quoted by Ibn Khallikan, and of which it may 
with justice be said, Sunt bona, sunt mediocria, sunt mala plura, requires from 
the translator some observations. The decline of Arabic poetry can be easily 
traced down from the accession of the Abbasides to the time of the Aiyubites ; 
for many centuries the patrons of the belles-lettres were of foreign extraction, 
and writers who sought their favour ‘were obliged to conform their own 
judgment to that of persons who were in general unable to appreciate the 
true beauties of literary compositions. Works which had obtained the pa- 
tronage of the prince could not fail to fix the attention of other poets who 
took them as models which they strove to imitate and to surpass. The opr 
nion held in the schools that the ancient kasidas were masterpieces of art 
contributed also: to the perversion of good taste; their plan and ideas 
were servilely copied, and it was by refinement of expression alone that 
writers could display their talent; verbal quibbles, far-fetched allusions, 
thoughts borrowed from the old writers and strained so as to be hardly 
recognisable, such were the means by which they strove to attain origin- 
ality; sense was sacrificed to sound, the most discordant ideas were linked 
together for the futile advantage of obtaining a recurrence -of words having a 
similar written form ora similar pronunciation ; poets wrote for the ear and 
the eye, not for the mind, and yet the high estimation in which their pro- 
ductions were held may be judged from the readiness of Ibn Khallikaén to 
quote them. His taste was that of the age in which he lived, and the ex- 
tracts which he gives enable the reader to form an idea of the Arab mind 
at the period of the Crusades. The same feeling of impartiality which in- 
duces me to express so severe a censure on the generality of the islamic 
poets, obliges me also to make some exceptions. The fasidas of al-Muta- 
nabbi are full of fire, daring originality, and depth of thought; he often 
reaches the sublime, and his style, though blemished by occasional faults, 1s 
very fine.; al-Bohtori is remarkable for grace and elegance; Abi ’1-Ala for 
dignity and beauty, but Ibn al-Farid seems superior to them all; his pieces 
teem with sentiment and poetry; in his mystic reveries he soars towards the 
confines of another world pervaded with spiritual beauty; and glides with 
the reader from one enchanting scene to another; the judgment is capti- 
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vated by the genius of the poet, and can hardly perceive the traits of false 
taste which disfigure, from time to time, his admirable style. 

Having pointed out the influence of the kasida or elegy, it may not be 
amiss to sketch the plan generally followed in this species of composition. 
The poet, accompanied by two friends, approaches, after a long journey 
through the desert, to the place where he saw his mistress the year 
before, and where he hopes to meet her again. At his request they direct 
the camels on which they are mounted towards the spot, but the ruins of 
the rustic dwellings, the withered moss, brushwood, and branches of trees 
with which were formed the frail abodes where the tribe had passed the 
summer, the hearthstones blackened by the fire, the solitary raven hovering 
around in search of a scanty nourishment—every object he perceives strikes 
him with the conviction that his beloved and her family have removed to some 
other region in the desert. Overcome with grief, heedless of the consolations 
of his friends who exhort him to be firm, he long remains plunged in silent 
affliction ; at length he finds relief in a torrent of tears, and raising up his 
head, he extemporizes a mournful elegy. He commences by mentioning the 
places which he had already visited mm hopes of finding her whom he loved, 
and calls to mind the dangers which he had encountered in the desert. He 
describes the camel which, though fatigued still. full of ardour, had borne 
him into the depths of the wilderness ; he vaunts his own courage and extols 
the glory of his tribe. An adventure which happened on the previous night 
then comes to his memory ; a fire blazing on a lofty hill had attracted their 
attention and guided them to the tent of a generous Arab, where they found 
shelter and hospitality. He then praises the charms of his mistress, and 
complains of the pains of love and absence, whilst his companions hurry him 
away. He casts a parting look towards the place where she had resided, 
and lo! a dark cloud, fringed with rain and rent with lightnings, overhangs 
the spot. This sight fills his heart with joy: an abundant shower is about 
to shed new life upon the parched soil, and thus ensure a rich herbage for 
the flocks: the family of his beloved will then soon return and settle again 
in their former habitation. 

Such may be considered as the outline of the pastoral Aasida; in these 
productions, the same ideas almost constantly recur, and the same words 
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frequently serve to express them. The eulogistic kaséda, or poem in praise 
of some great man, assumes also the same form, with the sole difference 
that, in place of a mistress, it is a generous patron whom the poet gues to 
visit, or else, after praising the object of his passion, he celebrates the noble 
qualities of the man who is always ready, with abundant gifts, to bestow con- 
solation on the afflicted lover. . 

It results from this that a person familiar with the mode of composition 
followed in the kasida, can often, from a single word in a verse, perceive the 
drift of the poet and discover, almost intuitively, the thoughts which are to 
follow. He has thus a means of determining the true readings amidst the 
mass of errors with which copyists usually disfigure Arabic poetry; knowing 
what the poet intends to say, he feels no longer any difficulty in disengaging 
the author’s words from the faults of a corrupted text. The same pecu- 
liarity is frequently perceptible-in pieces of a few verses; these generally 
reproduce some of the ideas contained in the kaséda, and for this reason they 
are justly styled fragments by Arabic writers. 

There exist also some compositions of an original form; such are the 
dibait or distich, and the mawdlia, both borrowed from the Persians, and 
the muwashshaha, invented in Spain by Ibn Abd Rabbih (1). Pieces of 
this kind became general favourites by the novelty of their form and matter: 
the mawdlia was adopted by the dervishes, and the muwashshaka was cult- 
vated with passion and attained its perfection in Andalusia, whence it was 
transported to the East. It cannot be denied that the Moorish poets, with 
all their extravagance of thought and expression, were far superior in their 
perception of the beauties of nature and the delicacies of sentiment to their 
brethren of the East, and the European reader will often discover in their 
poems, with some surprise, the same ideas, metaphors, and systems of ver- 
sification which characterise the works of the troubadours and the early 
Italian poets. 


(4) Consult on the J/uwashshaha Mr. de Hammer's memoir in the Journal Asiatique for August 1839; 
and Freytag’s Arabische Verskunst, page 417. Ie the printed edition of Abd 'l-Feda’s Geography, preface, 
page xii, will be found a muwashshaha by that author. The distich and mawdlia are spoken of also by 
Mr. de Hemmer in the memoir just mentioned, peges 167 et 168. In page 166 of the same memoir the word 
Haghriftis is a mistake of the printer for Maghribins. 
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An idea borrowed from the ante-islamic poets and of frequent recurrence in 
the kasidas of later authors is the taif al-khidl or phantom. The lover jour- 
neys with a caravan through the desert; for many nights his grief at being 
separated from his beloved prevents him from sleeping, but at length he 
yields to fatigue and closes his eyes. A phantom then approaches towards 
him, unseen by all but himself, and in it he recognises the image of his mis- 
tress, come to visit and console him. It was sent to him by the beloved, 
or rather it is herself in spirit, who has crossed the dreary waste and fleeted 
towards his couch : she too had slept, but it was to go and see her lover in 
her dreams (1). They thus meet in spite of the foes and spies who always 
surround the poet, ready to betray him if he obtain an interview with the 
beloved, and who are so jealous that they hinder him from sleeping, lest he 
should see her image in his dreams: it is only when they slumber that he 
dare close his eyes. 

The figurative language of the Moslim poets is often difficult to be under- 
stood. The narcissus is the eye; the feeble stem of that plant bends languidly 
under its flower, and thus recals to mind the /anguor of the eyes. Pearls 
signify both tears and teeth; the latter are sometimes called hailstones, from 
their whiteness and moisture; the /ips are cornelians or rubies; the gums, 2 
pomegranate flower; the dark foliage of the myrtle is synonymous with the 
black hair of the beloved, or with the first down which appears on the cheeks 
of youths at the period of puberty. The down itself is called the izér, or 
head-stall of the bridle, and the curve of the :2dr is compared to the letters 
lim J and nén .). Ringlets trace on the cheek or neck the letter wdw ;; they 
are also called scorpions, either for their dark colour or their agitated move- 
ments (2); the eye is a sword; the eyelids, scabbards; the whiteness of the 
complexion, camphor ; and a mole or beauty-spot, musk, which term denotes 
also dark hair (5). A mole is sometimes compared also to an ant creeping 


(4) Fuller information on this subject will be found in a memoir inserted by me in the Journal Asia- 


_ lique for April, 1838. 


(2) The author of the Scholéa on poeneae) A, § 6, remarks that the word cxopxics was employed to de- 
signate boys’ curls. 

(3) In a second memoir, which I have inserted in the Journal Astatique for February, 1839, will be found 
a number of observations relative to these metaphors, with examples. 
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on the cheek towards the honey of the mouth ; a handsome face is both a 
full-moon.and day; black hair is night ; the waist is a willow-branch or a lance ; 
the water of the face is self-respect; a poet sells the water of his face when 
he bestows mercenary praises on a rich patron devoid of every noble qua- 
lity. 

Some of the verses quoted’ by Ibn Khallikan are of a nature such as pre- 
cludes translation. Had they been composed by a female on a youth whom 
she loved, they would seldom offer any thing objectionable; but as the case is 
not so, they are utterly repugnant to European readers. Propriety sug- 
gested their suppression, but as it was requisite to give an idea of what they 
are, a few of them have been arrayed, and rather awkwardly, in a Latin 
garb. Jt must not, however, be supposed that they are always the produce 
of a degraded passion ; in many cases they were the usual expression of sim- 
ple friendship and affection, or of those platonic attachments which the trans- 
lated works of some Greek philosophers first taught the Moslims. Indeed, 
love and friendship are so closely confounded by them, that they designate 
both feelings by the same word, and it is not uncommon to meet epistles 
addressed by one aged doctor to another, and containing sentiments of the 
strongest kind, but which are the expression of friendship only. It often 
happens also that a poet describes his mistress under the attributes of the 
other sex, lest he should offend that excessive prudery of oriental feelings 
which, since the fourth century of Islamism, scarcely allows an allusion to 
women, and more particularly in poetry ; and this rigidness is still carried so 
far, that at Cairo public singers dare not amuse their auditors with a song 
in which the beloved is indicated as a female. Some of those pieces have also 
a mystic import, as the commentators of Hafiz, Saadi, and Shebisteri have 
not failed to observe. In the Journal Astatique for February, 1839, will be 
found a note on this subject inserted by the writer, and Buckingham’s Tra- 
vels in Assyria, vol. I. p. 159 of the 8vo edi tion, offer some pages in accord- 
ance with the opinion there advanced. It cannot however be denied that the 
feelings which inspired poetry of this kind were not always pure, and that 
polygamy and jealousy have infected the morals of some eastern nations with 
the foulest corruption. 


Ibn Khallikan drew up his work, A. H. 654 (A. D. 1256), but pn the 
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remainder of his life he continued to improve it by additions and corrections. 
These alterations are frequently perceptible, even in the translation, their 
insertion in the text having been effected with so little attention, that in 
many places they interrupt the primitive narration ; this, however, is not 
considered by Orientals as'a defect, their custom being to place all notes and 
illustrations in the body of the work. The author published new editions 
of his Biographical Dictionary at different periods, and the latest was fol- 
lowed by the writer in preparing for the press the edition of the Arabic text 
from which the following translation is made. 

The difficulty of rendering a work of this nature into a European language 
can be appreciated by those only who have made similar essays ; the writer 
had at first the intention of giving it in a French translation, and a portion 
of his task was already executed when he offered his work to the Oriental 
. Translation Committee; in compliance with their wishes he recommenced it 
in English, and endeavoured to make it as hteral as he possibly could. 1t is 
true that the idiomatic expressions peculiar to the Arabic tongue, the scho- 
lastic terms and technicalities, the learned allusions and pieces of poetry do 
not always admit of a close translation ; to render. them fully, clearly, and 
exactly is incompauble with conciseness, and it was by paraphrases only that 
such a task could be accomplished. In some cases, where the text itself 
required elucidation, the translator has given the necessary information un- 
der the form of notes, and he made it his particular care to cope with every 
difficulty and clear up, if possible, every obscurity. He may not have been 
always fortunate in his efforts; in some cases he has acknowledged his ina- 
bility, and perhaps in many more he may have been mistaken; but his constant 
endeavours to attain correctness will, he hopes, entitle him to the indulgence 
of Orientalists when they detect his errors. 

A number of biographical notices, drawn from original and authentic 
sources, have been added in the notes, but there still remain in this volume 
the names of many persons whose lives are not given. For this, three rea- 
sons are to be assigned; the first, that in the text of the following volumes, 
these lives are to be found; the second, that the translator was unable to dis- 
cover who they were; and the third, that the information which he had ob- 
tained respecting them was too slight to merit mention, and he preferred 
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waiting some time longer, in hopes that further researches might be more 
successful and lead to results worthy of insertion in an ensuing volume. 

The work itself is arranged in alphabetical order, but as the great majority 
of the persons whose lives it contains are usually designated by a particular 
surname, it was absolutely necessary that a general index of such appellations 
should be given; who bat an Oriental scholar could know that the life of 
the poet Abd Tammam is to he found under the name of Habib; that of al- 
Mutanabbi under Ahmad; and that of at-Tabari, the historian, under Mu- 
hammad? k is hardly necessary to observe that the Arabic nomenclatare 
of persons is composed - first, of the surname, as Abd Bakr (the father of 
Bakr); then, of the real name, as Ahmad ; next; of the patronymic, as Ibn 
Jarir (che son of Jarir); and then the ethnic name, as al-Azdi (belonging to 
the tribe of Asd), al-Misri (native of Misr, or Egypt), etc., to which must 
be added nicknames derived from some particular circumstance. 

The genealogies are sometimes extended to a great length, but it will be 
perceived, upon examination, that in this the author’s design was to point 
out correctly the descent of the individual from an ancestor who was well 
known, and these lists will be sometimes found useful for tracing the rela- 
tionship and affiliation of the Arabic tribes. For the pronunciation of pro- 
per names the translator has followed the authority of the Kdmts and ad- 
Dahabi, and for the names of places the Mardstd of as-Soyiti and the 
Takwim al-Bulddn of Abd ‘l-Fedi. The autograph manuscript of Ibn 
Khallikan, in which every word of doubtful pronunciation is accompanied 
with the vowel points, was also of the greatest service to the translator, but 
a portion of this volume had been already printed before he was aware that 
a document so precious was in existence. On receiving it from the pro- 
prietor, Dr. Cureton, to whom he acknowledges himself deeply indebted for 
so great a favour, he reviewed his translation from the beginning and veri- 
fied all the points respecting which some doubts were still remaining on 
his mind: the results have been inserted in the additional notes. Whilst 
the last part of the volume was in the course of translation, the autograph 
was constantly consulted, and for the second volume it will be equally 
useful. | 

The transcription of Arabic proper names hy means of the Roman alphabet 
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offers great difficulties, and in this part of his task the translator aimed sim- 
ply at representing the pronunciation of the word as it would strike a Euro- 
pean ear: a system liable to many objections had the original text not been 
published. The kh represents the gh as pronounced by the Scotch in daugh- 
ter, the Spanish j, or the German ch pronounced with emphasis. The gh 
is an r deprived of its rattling sound; the a is to be pronounced as in man; 
the das in father ; the i as in pin; the #as the ee in been; the u as in but; and 
the tas the oo in soon. The circumflex, serving to mark the long vowels, 
has been sometimes omitted, either by imadvertence or because the name was 
so familiar that the presence of such a sign was needless. The names of 
some places are given according to the corrupt pronunciation current in Eu- 
rope; thus Mausil is written Mosul; al-Kdhira, Cairo; Halab, Aleppo, etc.. 


END OF THE INTRODUCTION. 


IBN KHALLIKAN’S 


BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY. 


THE AUTHOR’S PREFACE. 


In the name of God, the Merciful, the Clement (1)! “Thus saith the needy Anaaic Tsxr, 
suppliant for the mercy of the Most High, Shams ad-din Abi ‘l-Abbas Ahmad Page 2. 
Ibn Muhammad Ibn [brahim Ibn Abi- Bakr Ibn Khallikan, follower of the sect 
of as-Shafi : : 


Praise be to God, to whom alone belongeth the attribute of eternal exist- 
ence ; who hath passed on his creatures the doom of death, and prescribed to 
all living beings a certain term, beyond which they cannot pass when once it 
is expired ; who, in this sentence, hath dealt equally between the noble and 
the lowly-born, the powerful and the weak: to him do I give praise for his 
abundant favours and his gifts pure (from il); such praise as a man can 
offer who avoweth his inability to reach even the lowest strain of (fitting ) 
eulogy : I bear witness that there is no god but the only God, who hath no 
partner (zn Ais power); such witness as a man can bear who showeth at all 
times a sincere heart, and who hopeth in the mercy of his Lord, morning and 
evening : I bear witness that Muhammad, his servant and apostle, is the most 


excellent of the prophets, the most noble of the saints ; and that it is he 
1 
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who inviteth, td: ewyalle 3 in the white path (of salvation) : God grant to him and 
to his Lanil of illustrious princes such blessings as may endure while heaven 
and arth do last; God be gracious to his wives, and to his holy and pious 


..., companions. 


The motive which induced me to compose this work, forming an historical 
compendium, was this: I had always been tent on studying the history of 
those men of renown who lived before my time; I was desirous of knowing 
the dates of their birth and death, and of learning who among them lived 
within the limits of each separate. century. The results which I obtained 
incited me to increase the stock which I had acquired, and to redouble my 
researches ; I applied my mind therefore to the study of works written spe- 
cially on the subject, and gathered, from the mouths of the masters versed in 
this science, that information which I could not find in books ; I persevered in 
this pursuit till I had amassed a large quantity of documents roughly drawn 
up, which contained the events of a great number of years; I had also another 
portion of these facts impressed on my memory. It so happened, however, 
that when I had to recur to my notes, I could not find what I sought unless 
with some difficulty, because they were not regularly arranged ; I was there- 
fore obliged to class them, and I adopted the alphabetical order, judging it 
more convenient than the chronological. In this I made it a rule to give the 
first place to those names which begin with a hamza, and the next to those in 
which the second letter is a hamza,or the nearest to it in order ; thus, I put the 
word {brahim before Ahmad, because the letter 6 stands nearer to the hamaa 
than the letter h. This plan I followed up to the last, so that my work might 
he more easily consulted ; it led, however, to the necessity of placing (im some 
instances, the life of) a modern before that of an ancient, and of inserting the 
name of one person between those of two others who belong to a different 
class ;‘ but the convenience (1 azmed at) rendered this unavoidable. 


] have not assigned a place in this compendium to the companions of Mu- 
hammad, or to the Tdbzs (2); a few only excepted, whose history many persons 
require to know; neither have I given the lives of the Khalifs, because the 
numerous works on the subject rendered it unnecessary for me to do so; but 
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I have made mention of a great number of talented individuals with whom I 
was acquainted, and who supplied me with some of the information trans- 
mitted in this book; or else who lived in my time, but whom’'] never saw : 
(my object in this was) to make known to the future generation the. circum- 
stances of their life. 


_ [have not limited my work to the history of any one particular class of per- 
sons, as learned men, princes, emirs, vizirs, or poets; but I have spoken of 
all those whose names are familiar to the public, and about whem questions are 
frequently asked; I have, however, related the facts I could ascertain respect- 
ing them in a concise manner, lest my work should become too voluminous ; 
I have fixed, with all possible exactness, the dates of their birth and death; I 
have traced up their genealogy as high as I could; I have marked down the 
orthography of those names which are liable to be written incorrectly ; and I 
have cited the traits which may best serve to characterize each individual, 
such as noble actions, singular anecdotes, verses, and letters, so that the reader 
may derive amusement from my work, and find it not exclusively of such a 
uniform cast as would. prove tiresome; for the most effectual inducement to 
reading a book arises from the variety of its style. 


My work thus formed, it was incumbent on me to begin it with a short invo- 
cation, intended to conciliate Divine favour ; this, joined to the rest, made up 
the present volume, which I designed as a help to my memory, and which I 
intitled : Book of the Deaths of eminent Men, and History of the Sons of the 

3 epoch; drawn from written sources and oral traditions, or ascertained by per- 
sonal observation; by this I intended that the contents of the work should be 
denoted by the title alone. If any person possessing information on the sub- 
ject I have treated; perceive faults in this book, he will do a meritorious action 
in correcting them after due verification (3); for I myself have spared no 
pains in drawing from works of established repute for accuracy, and have 
never, through carelessness, cited extracts from doubtful authorities ; on the 
contrary, I have done all that lay in my power to attain elaine 


I put this work in order in the year 654 (A. D. 1256), at Cairo, though 
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taken up by other avocations, and living under circumstances unfavourable to 
such a task. The reader ought therefore to excuse me, and consider that it 
was the motive I stated which induced me to undertake it, and that no 
vain fancy could ever have inspired my mind with the absurd idea of 
ranking among authors: a current proverb says, There are men for each 
business ; and how could such an honour happen to me, who have but a 
limited share of information in this science? Besides, he who boasts of a 
talent with which he is not gifted, is like one who arrays himself in the 
garb (4) of falsehood. God preserve us from falling into the gulfs of error, 
and grant us, through his grace and bounty, that surest safeguard, the know- 
ledge of our real abilities. Amen. 


(1) In translating this well known expression, which the Moslims place at the beginning of all their books, 
Ihave taken az—Zamakhshari for my guide; in his commentary on the Koran, this writer makes the following 
remark : ‘‘ The word Rakhmdn denotes a more extensive idea than Rahim ; for this reason, people say (in 
speaking of God): ‘‘ the Merciful (ar-Rahmdn ) in this world and in the next ;”’ and ‘‘ the Clement ( ar- 
Rahtm) in this world!” 

(2) The word Tabi means a follower ; it is employed especially to denote a Moslim who bad met with 
some of the companions of Muhammad, but had never seen Muhammad himself. 

(3) This inconsiderate authorization of changing and correcting, is the main cause of the numerous discre- 
pancies between the manuscripts of Ibn KhallikAn’s work. 

(4) The word wy > dual of ~» (garment), is employed, bere and elsewhere, to signify a sutt 
of clothes —See de Sacy's Hariri, p. 65, 1. 18. As the clothing of the ancient Arabs consisted of any 5 | 
(ézdr, tied round the waist) and a AB) ’) (rida, thrown over the shoulders), the dual number is very ae 
rally made use of to denote the entire dress. 
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IBRAHIM AN-NAKHAI. 


Abi Imran, surnamed also Abi Ammir, Ibrahim Ibn Yazid Ibn al-Aswad Ibn 
Amr Ibn Rabia Ibn Haritha Ibn Saad Ibn Malik Ibn an-Nakha an Nakhai, native of 
Kufa, and a celebrated imam and doctor, was one of the Z'dbis. Though he had 
seen and visited Aaisha (widow of Muhammad), there exist no authentic tradi- 
tions received by him from her : he died A. H. 95 or 96 (A. D. 713-4), aged 49, 
some say 58, but the first number is correct. When the death ofan-Nakhai drew 
near, he was sorely troubled in spirit, and being spoken to about it, said : ‘‘ What 
peril can be greater than mine? I must expect a messenger from my Lord, sent 
to announce to me either paradise or hell! I declare solemnly I would rather 
remain as | am now, with (zy soul (1)) struggling in my throat, till the day of 
resurrection (than undergo such ahazard)’. His mother, Mulaika, daughter of 
Yazid Ibn Kais, was sister to al-Aswad Ibn Yazid an-Nakhai (2), who was there- 
fore maternal uncle to Ibrahim.—.Vakhai means belonging to an-Nakha, which is 
a great branch of the tribe of Madhij, in Yamen; an-Nakha’s name was Jasr Ibn Amr 
Ibn Olla Ibn Khalid Ibn Malik Ibn Odad; he was surnamed an-Nakha, because he 
had removed far away, intakhaa, from his people: this tribe has produced a 
great number of remarkable men. Others have given a different genealogy of 
an-Nakha, but the one here given is correct; it is taken from Ibn al-Kalbi’s Jam- 
harat an-Nisab (Universal Genealogist). 


(1) In the original Arabic, the word geet my soul, is understood; two similar cases occur in the Koran: 
Seo Flogel’s edition; Surat, LVI, verse 82; and s., LX XV, v. 26. 
(2) Abo Amr al—-Aswad Ibn Yazid Ibn Kais an-Nakhaf, one of the Tébis: in his youth, he saw the Khalifs Aba 
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Bakr and Omar, and learned the traditions from the Khalif Ali; Ibn Mas0d (see de Sacy’s Anthologie Gramma- 
ticale, p. 38); Moad (deSacy's Chrestomathte Arabe, t. III, p. 149); and Adisha. His exactitude and authority 
as a traditionist were universally admitted ; he died A. H. 75 (A. D. 694). Another celebrated tabi of the 
same family, Alkama Ibn Kais an-Nakhal, native of KOfa and uncle to al-Aswad, was one of the greatest doctors 
of his time ; he learned the traditions from Omar, Othman, Ali, Ibn MasOd and Adisha. His merit was held 
in such high estimation, that:the companions of Muhammad themselves consulted him on questions touching 
the law. He died A. H. 63 (A.‘D. 682-3 )— (Othmani’s Tabakdt alsFokahd, manuscript of the Bibléothéque du 
Roi, No. 783.) 


ABU THAUR IBRAHIM AL-KALBI. 


The doctor Abi Thaur Ibrahim Ibn Khalid Ibn Abi ’1-Yaman al-Kalbi was a 
disciple of the imam as-Shafi, who taught bim those ancient sayings (4) which he 
has transmitted to posterity. This eminent-doctor and trust-worthy traditionist 
on religious affairs wrote some works on the Ahkdm (2), and he evinced in these 
treatises an equal knowledge of the traditions and jurisprudence. His first 
studies were taken up with the doctrines of the Rationalists(3), but as-Shafi having 
come to Irak, he went often to see him, became his follower, and renounced the 
opinions of his former sect. He persevered :in his adhesion to as-Shafi’s principles, 
and died the 26th Safar, A. H. 246 (A. D. 860), at Baghdad, where he was 
buried in the cemetery by the gate of Kenas. Ahmad Ibn Hanbal said of him: 
‘< T look on him as a second Sofyian at-Thauri (4) ; I have known him as a zealous 
‘« Sonnite for the last fifty years.” 


(4) These ancient sayings were probably old proverbial expressions used by the Arabs of the Desert, who 
alone were supposed to know perfectly the pure Arabic. As-ShAfi had passed twenty years of his life in the 
desert, studying the language; he had, besides, a profound knowledge of the ancient history of the Arabs. 
(OthmAni’s Tabakdt, f. 24, verso.) 

(2) The Akhdm, or Sentences, are the articles which compose the code of Moslim law; they have been 
drawn from four sources: the Koran; the sonna, or traditions; the general consent of the ancient imams, and 
analogical deductions obtained from the comparison of these three. (D’Ohhson’s Tableau de l'empire Otho- 
man, t.I, p. § of the Introduction; Flagel’s Hajjt Khaléfa, t. I, pp. 177, 332. ) 

(3) The followers of Abd Hantfa’s doctrines were called Rationalists, by the members of the other three 
orthodox sects, because they preferred, in certain cases, the guidance of reason to that of tradition, in deciding 
legal questions. (Shahrastani; Pocock'’s Specimen Hist. Ar., p. 292.) 

(4) Literally thus: ‘‘ He ts to me as tf he were in the skin of Sofyian at-Thauri.” This passage is to be 
found also in Othmani’s Tabakadt (fol. 49, r.), where the word rendered by skin is written mislakh: the vowel- 
points having been added by the author himself: this circumstance leaves no doubt of the correctness of the 
reading given in the printed Arabic text. 
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ABU ISHAK AL-MARWAZI. 


Abé hak Ibrahim Ibn Ahmad -Ibn Ishak al~Marwazi, doctor of the sect of 4 
as-Shafi, was the greatest mufti and professor of his time. He learned the prin- 
ciples of jurisprudence from Abi ’l~Abbas Ibn Soraij ; and having attained great 
excellence in this science, he succeeded Ibn Soraij as chief of the Shafites in Irak. 
He composed many works, and commented the Mokhtasar, or Abridgment of the 
Doctrine of as-Shafi, by al-Muzani. He was for a long time professor and mufti at 
Baghdad, and a great number of his pupils attamed eminence. It was after him 
that the street of Marwazi, in that quarter of Baghdad called tke Grant of 
ar-Rabi (1), received itsname. Towards the end ofhis life, he set out for Eeypt, 
where he finished his days the 9th Radjab, A. H. 340 (A. D. 954), and was 
interred near the tomb of the imam as-Shéfi ; some say he died a little before mid- 
night, on Sunday, 44th Rajab of the same year.— Marwazi means belonging to 
Marw as-Shdahjaén, one of the four capitals of Khorasan, the others being Naisa- 
pur, Herat, and Balkh. This city was so named in order to distinguish it 
from Marw ar-Rid: Skéh-jdn is a Persian word, which signifies the soul of the 
king ; for shah means king, and jdn soul; the custom of the Persians being to 
place the consequent before the antecedent, when in the relation of annexion (2). 
This city was founded by Alexander Zu ’l-Karnain (3), and is the seat of the 
government of Khorasan. In forming the relative adjective from Marw, a z is 
added, as in Razz, derived from Rai, and /stakharzz, from Istakhar; this is one 
way of its formation ; but according to the opinion of those who have studied the 
subject, such relatives are only used when speaking of human beings; in all 
other cases, the z must not be added. Therefore one may say of a man, he ts a 
Marwazi; and of a garment or other thing, wt 7s Maret; some say, however, that 
the z may be added in all cases, and that the difference in the form of the rela- 
tive makes no difference in its signification. The remainder of our observations 
concerning these two cities will be found in the Life of the kadi Aba Hamid 
Ahmad Ibn Aamir al-Marwarridi. 


(1) Some particulars respecting the Grant of Rabt will be found in the Life of ar-Rabt Ibn Yonus. 

(2) See de Sacy’s Grammaére Arabe, vol. II, p. 47, for the explanation of these ternts. 

(3) Marw as-ShAbjAn is probably the ancient Antiocha Margiane, founded by Alexander the Great, and then 
called Alexandria; having been ruined afterwards, it was rebuilt by Antiochus, son of Seleneus, who gave it 
his own name. 
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ABU ISHAK AL-ISFARAINI. 


The master Abt Ishak Ibrahim Ibn Muhammad Ibn Ibrahim Ibn Mipran al- 
Isfaraini, surnamed Rokn ad-din (column of religion) doctor of the sect ofas-Shafi, 
was an able divine in scholastic and dogmatic theology. The hakim Abi Abd 
Allah (1) has spoken of him in these terms : ‘‘ The generality of the shaikhs of 
‘‘ Naisapir took lessons from him in theology, and his learning was acknow- 
‘« ledged by the people of Irak and Khorasan ; be is the author of some impor- 
‘* tant works; among others that great one entitled : Jami ’l-Jali, a treatise 
‘¢on the dogmas of religion, and a refutation of the impious, which I have 
‘ seen in five volumes. The kadi Abu ’t-Tayib at-Tabari, being at Isfarain, took 
‘* lessons from him in the principles of jurisprudence, and it was for him that 
‘* the celebrated college of Naisapdr was founded (2).” Abd ’l-Hasan Abd al- 
Ghafir al-Farisi cites his name in his continuation of the History of Naisapir, and 
speaks of him thus : ‘‘ He was one of those learned men who attained the rank 
‘< of Mujtahid (3) by reason of his profound knowledge in the sciences, and of 
‘< his possessing all the necessary qualifications for being an imam (or chief of a 
‘“ sect). This doctor, the ornament of the East, used to say : ‘I wish I may 
‘‘ die at Naisapur, so that all its inhabitants may pray over me:’ and it was 
‘* there he died, on the 10th Muharram, A. H. 418 (A. D. 1027). His body was 
‘* afterwards removed to Isfarain, where it was buried in the chapel which bears 
‘‘ his name.” The shaikh Abd ’l-Kasim al-Koshairi frequented his lessons, 
and the hafiz Abi Bakr al-Baihaki, and other writers, quote frequently in their 
works traditions derived from him. He had heard the lectures of Abi Bakr al- 
Ismaili (4), in Khorasan ; those of Abi Muhammad Dalaj Ibn Ahmad as-Sajazi (5), 
in Irak; and also those of their contemporaries. We shall speak of Isfarain in 
the article on the shaikh Abi Hamid Ahmad Ibn Muhammad al-Isfaraini. 


(1) The Life of the hakim Abd Abd Allah will be found amongst those of the Muhammads. 

(2) This is an important fact for the literary history of the Moslims; it being generally supposed that their 
first college was founded at Baghdad, by Nizam al-Mulk, A. H. 489 (A. D. 1066). 

3) Those doctors who followed the opinions of no other sect, but judged for themselves, were called Muj- 
tahid. (De Sacy’s Chrestomathée Arabe, t. I, p. 169). 

(4) Abd Bakr Ahmad Ibn Ibrahim fbn Ismail! Ibn al-Abbas al—Ismaili, one of the great doctors of the sect of 
as-Shafl, was highly celebrated for his writings and his knowledge of the law and the traditions, a great quan- 
tity of which he picked up in his travels. He composed: 1, A Commentary on the Jéamé Sahth, or Collection 
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of authentic Traditions, by Termedi; 2, a Mojam, az which treated probably of the tradétionists, and 
the right orthography of their names; 3, a Musnad, or Collection of Traditions traced up to the Khalif Omar 
yo Die 3 a correct and excellent work, but voluminous. Ismaili had for pupils his son, Aba Saad, and 


all the doctors of Jorjan; he died in Rajab, A. H. 371 (A. D. 962), aged 94 years. ( Tabakdt as-Shafyin. 
Tab. al-Fokahd. Abulfede Annales, tom. II, p. 881.) 


(8) The imam Abd Muhammad Dalaj Ibn Ahmad as-Sajazi (of Sejestan), celebrated mufti and first tradstionist 
of his day. This doctor was also an extensive trader, and became the richest merchant of his time by his 
commercial expeditions. Part of his wealth was employed in founding annuities for deserving persons in 
. Mekka, Irak, and Sejestan: he was particularly liberal to men of learning. He died A. H..354 (A. D. 962), 
aged 91. Darakutni, a celebrated doctor, relates that Dalaj bought the house in Mekka which belonged to 
al-Abbds, uncle of Muhammad, for thirty thousand dinars. (YAfi’s J/iradt al-jandn; Man., No. 637, 
fol. 264, verso.) . 


ABU ISHAK AS-SHIRAZI. 


Theshaikh Aba Ishak Ibrahim Ibn Alilbn Yasuf as-Shirizial-Firdzabidi,sur- & 
named Jamal ad-din (beauty of religion), dwelt in Baghdad, and studied juris— 
prudence under many eminent men ; he was an assiduous pupil of Abi ’t-Tayib 
at-Tabari, and profited by his lessons, he then acted as his substitute, and was ap- 
pointed by him director of repetitions (or under-tutor) of the class ; after which he 
became the first imam of his time in Baghdad. Nizam al-Mulk, having founded 
the college (called Wizdmiyah) in that city, offered its direction to Abd Ishak ; 
and, on his refusal, appointed to that place Abi Nasr Ibn as-Sabbagb, author of 
the Shamil, this doctor filled the situation for a short period ; then Abd Ishak 
consented to accept it, and held it till his death: I have given the details relating 
to this in the life of Ibn as-Sabbagh, to which I therefore refer the reader. Abi 
Ishak wrote a number of instructive and useful books, such as the Muhaddab, 
a treatise on the doctrines of his sect; the Z’andih, or Call, a work on jurispru- 
dence; the Loma, or Glimpses, with a commentary, wherein the dogmas of 
religion are treated of; the Vokat, or shrewd Devices on controversial subjects ; 
the Z'absirah, or Monitor ; the Mazinah, or Succour ; the Talkhis, or Summary, 
a Treatise on Dialectics, etc. The number of those who profited by his instruc- 


tion was very great. He composed some good poetry, of which I shall give the 
follow ing verses: 
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I asked of men: Where is a true friend to be found? Their answer was: To such 
there is no way;—cling, if thou canst, to the robe of the noble-minded ; for the man 
of noble mind is seldom met with in the world. 


It is related bythe shaikh Abi Bakr Muhammad at-Tortisi (whose life shall be 
given later), that a clever poet of Baghdad, called Aasim, made the following 
pretty verses in praise of Abu Ishak (to whom God be merciful) : 


Thou seest his body worn away by his active mind; it bears the marks of that 
ardour which fires his soul ; when the human mind is great with lofty thoughts, a body 
lean and worn is no disgrace. 

Abu Ishak was a man of the utmost devotion, and rigidly attentive to his 
religious duties : his merits were countless. He was born at Firdzabad, A. H. 393 
(A. D. 1003), and died in Baghdad on the eve of Sunday, 21st of the second 
Jumada (according to as-Samani in his Zazl, but others say the first Jumada), 
A. H. 476 (A. D. 1083), and was buried the next morning in the cemetery at the 
gate of Abrez. The following elegy was made on his death by Ibn Nakiya, whose 
life will be found among those of the 4bd Allahs : 


A fatal event hath struck our eyes with consternation (1) and hath caused our tears to 
flow mingled with blood! What hath happened to fortune? She cannot collect her 
strength, since the loss of her favoured son, Abi Ishak. Say: He is dead! but his 
memory hath not died; it will live and endure while Time doth run his course. 


Muhibb ad-din Ibn an-Najjar(2) mentions Abd Ishak in his History of Baghdad, 
and speaks of him in these terms : ‘‘ He was the imam of the sect of as-Shafi, and 
‘one of those men of merit whose reputation spread abroad; in learning and 
‘* self-denial he excelled every person of his time ; and most of the learned in the 
‘¢ great cities were his pupils. Born and bred at the town of Firdzabad, in the 
‘¢ province of Faris, he went to Shiraz, where he studied under Abi Abd Allah 
‘« al-Baidawi (3) and Ibn Ramin (4); from thence he proceeded to Basrah, where 
‘* he had al-Jawzi (5) for master ; in the month of Shawwal, A.H. 445, he en- 
‘« tered Baghdad to study under Abi’t-Tayib at-Tabari. He was born A. H. 393.” 
‘* | asked him,”’ said Abi Abd Allah al-Humaidi, ‘‘ the date of his birth, and 
‘‘ he mentioned to me some circumstances which point out the year 396 (A. D. 
‘* 1006), as he said that he set out to travel in search of learning in the year 
‘< 440 (6), and went to Shiraz : others however place his birth in 395, hut God 
‘‘ knows it best.” On his death, his pupils sat in solemn mourning in the 
Nizdmiyah college, and after that ceremony, Muwyyad al-Mulk, son of Nizam 
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al-Mulk, appointed Abu Saad al—-Mutawalli to the vacant place, but when Nizam 
al-Mulk heard of it, he wrote to disapprove of that nomination, adding that the 
college should be shut up during a year, on account of Abi Ishak’s death; he 
then blamed the person who had undertaken to fill his place, and ordered the 
sheikh Ibn as-Sabbagh to profess in his stead. — ‘‘ Firizabdd is a town in the 
‘* province of Faris, and. it is believed by some to be the same city which is 
‘* called Jur ;” so says Abi Saad as-Samani in his work the Ansdb : some per- 
sons pronounce the name of this town Farizabdd. 


(1) The expression diel \5 is very frequently used by later writers ; it signifies literally: the day of his 


resurrection is come; which means that his trouble and consternation are as great as if the day of judgment 
were already present. (See other examples in Macrizi’s Histotre des Mamlouks, t. I, p.98). The Persians 
use the word peewee in a similar sense. 

(2) The hafiz Abt Abd Allah Muhammad Ibn Mahmdd Ibn al-Hasan Ibn Hibat Allah Ibn al-MuhAsin, sur- 
named Ibn an-Najjar, was born at Baghdad A. H. 878 (A. D. 1183); at thejage of ten he began to learn the traditions. 
and when he had reached his fifteenth year, he was able to continue his studies without assistance a... ells 
After having learned a great number of traditions and mastered the seven different manners of reading the 
Korap Ly 15, he undertook a long journey, and spent twenty-seven years in visiting Syria, Egypt, 
Hijaz, and the cities of Ispahan, Harran, Herdt, and Naisapdr; during his travels he carefully noted down 
whatever information he could collect from the illustrious and the obscure, from the high and the low aes: 

mye 9 3; 5 oe 9 wy? wy He was a man of deep and extensive knowledge, humble and pious, 
remarkable for his self-denial and holy life. He died, A. H. 643(A. D. 1248), at Baghdad, and was interred 
in the cemetery of the Martyrs, *|0.2J| ple by the gate of Harb. The best known of his works is the 
Supplement, in sixteen volumes, to the History of Baghdad by the Khattb Abd Bakr Ahmad al-Baghd&di. Ibn 
Kadi Shohba, who has furnished us with most of the above details, gives a list of sixteen other works by the 
sameauthor. (Tabakdat as-Shafyin. See also Hamaker's Specimen Catalogi, etc., p. 247; and Bébliothéque 
Orient., NaGGIAR. ) 

(3) Abd Abd Allah Muhammad Ibn Ahmad al-Baidawi, doctor of the sect of as-Shafi, was born at al-BaidA, 
a large town in the district of Istakhar, eight parasangs from Shiraz. He studied jurisprudence in the city of 
Amol, and then went to Baghdad, where he received lessons from Abd Hamid al-Isferaini and other celebrated 
doctors, and became himself professor and mufti. He was well learned in the doctrines of his sect, and skilled 
in controversy, logic, and dogmatic theology. He died suddenly at Baghdad, A. H. 424 (A. D. 1033).—Among 
other celebrated men born at al-Baid4, was the kadi Nasr ad-din Abd ’l-Khair Abd Allah Ibn Omar al- 
Baiddwi, author of the well known Commentary on the Koran: he died at Shiraz, A. H. 691 (A. D. 1292). 
( Tab. as-Shafyin, Tab. al-Fokaha ). 

(4) The shaikh Abd Ahmad Abd al-Wahhab Ibn Muhammad Ibn Omar Ibn Muhammad Ibn RAmin, native 
of Baghdad, and pupil of the celebrated ad-Daraki; he was deeply learned in jurisprudence and dogmatic 
theology, on which latter subject he wrote some esteemed works. Died A. H. 430 (A. D. 1039). 

(5) I have as yet met with no information respecting this doctor. 

(6) It appears by this that students began to travel at the age of fourteen or fifteen: after having 
acquired whatever instruction their native place could afford, they went to different countries, studying suc- 
cessively in each, under doctors and professors of repute; they sometimes continued this wandering life for 
many years. 
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THE KHATIB ABU ISHAK AL-IRAKI. 


Abu Ishak Ibrahim Ibn Mansir Ibn Musallam, native of Egypt and doctor 
ofthe sect of as-Shafi, known also by the name ofal-Iraki (native of Irak), was a 
‘ preacher (khatib ) of the great mosque (of 4mr) in Old Cairo, and a talented 
jurisconsult ; he wrote a good commentary in ten volumes on the Muhaddab by 
Abi Ishak Shirazi. Though not a native of Irak, he was called so, because he 
had travelled to Baghdad, and studied there for some time: when in that city, 
he took lessons in jurisprudence from Abi Bakr Muhammad Ibn al-Hosain al- 
Ormawi (1), one of Abu Ishak Shirazi’s disciples, and from Abd ’l-Hasan Mu- | 
hammad Ibn al-Mubarik, surnamed Ibn al-Khall, native of Baghdad. In his 
own country, he studied jurisprudence under the kadi Aba ‘l-Maali al-Mujalli - 
Ibn Jumaiya ( whose life shall be given later); when in Baghdad, he was called 
al-Misri (the Egyptian ), but he got the name of al-Iraki on his return to Egypt. 
He is said to have related that his master, Ibn al-Khall, recited to him, in Bagh- 
dad, the following verses, but without naming their author : 


Falsehood is rendered pleasing if clothed in gilded terms; and Truth may some— 
times assume a repulsive form: in praising honey, you may say: This is the saliva (2) 
of the bee ; in blaming, call it: the ejection of the wasp. Describe it with such blame 
and praise as this, and you do not exaggerate: elegant language can make darkness 
appear like light. 

Al-Iraki was born at Old Cairo, A. H. 510 (A. D. 1416); he died in that city 
on Thursday, 21st of the first Jumada, A. H. 596 (A. D. 1200), and was buried 
at the foot of mount Mukattam. He had a son of great talent and merit, named 
Abi Muhammed Abd al-Hukm, who became preacher of the mosque on the 
death of his father, and composed some good sermons and pleasing poetry, of 
which the following verses may be cited; they were written on Imad ad-din Ibn 
Jibril, commonly called Ibn Akhi ’l-Ikm, chief of the treasury-office in Cairo, 
who had shattered his hand by a fall : 


Imad Ibn Jibril has a hand which bears an evil mark; though given to thieving, it 
had as yet escaped a tardy amputation; but a fracture has happened to it now which 
will not be readily healed. | | 

He wrote other verses in the same style of originality as the preceding, which 
7 I have, however, since met with in the poetical works of Jaafar Ibn Shams al- 
Khilafa ( whose life shall be given later); so that I cannot decide to which author 
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they belong. Abd al-Hukm composed the following verses on a man condemned 
to death (for murder), and who was shot dead by the person authorized to take 
blood-revenge ; the arrow striking him in the heart : (3) 


From the heart (the middle) of the bow you expelled its son (the arrow); and the 
bow sighed; for a mother will sigh when separated from her child: but the bow was 
not aware that the arrow you shot off would merely pass from one heart to another. 

The idea expressed in the first of these verses was taken from the following 


lines, composed by a native of Maghreb : 


No doubt of my affliction when my friends depart; on that day of separation when I 
and sadness shall be (tnseparadble) brothers! The very bow, though formed of wood, 
utters a sigh when forced to send away its arrow. 

The idea in Abd al-Hukm’s second verse is taken from a poem rhyming in m, 
by Omarat al-Yamani, and of which we shall speak hereafter in that person’s 
life: al-Yamani, having come from Mekka to Egypt, composed this poem in 
praise of the reigning prince, al-Faiz Isa Ibn Zafir al-Obaidi, and of his vizir, 
Salih Taldiya Ibn Ruzzik (whose Lives will be found in this work); in the 
course of the poem, he lauds in these terms the camels which had borne him 


to Eeypt : 


They went forth at eve from the Kaaba of al-Bathd and the Harem (4), to visit the 
Kaaba of generosity and nobleness. Did the temple know that, on leaving it, I should 
only pass from one harem (sanctuary) to another? 


The following verses are also by Abd al-Hukm : 


When my beloved perceived my eyes pour forth their teats, she pressed me to restore 
the pearls which had adorned her neck: astonished. (then at her mistake) she smiled ; 
and I said to my friend: That which she thought lost is in her mouth. 

This idea is taken from the following piece of verse, composed by Abu ’l-Hasan 
Ali Ibn Atiya, better known as Ibn az-Zakkak, native of Valentia, in Spain : 

A fawn (—like nymph) passed round the cups at dawn; the morning brightened up, 

-and still she pushed them round; the flowery mead offered us its anemones, and the 
scented myrtles now began to breathe. ‘‘ Where,” said I, ‘are the white blossoms 
of the anthemis?” My companion answered: ‘‘I deposed them in. the mouth of her 
who fills my cup.” She who poured out the wine denied the charge; but her smiles 
betrayed her, and she blushed with confusion. 

Safi ad-din Abi Muhammad Abd Allah Ibn Ali, commonly called Ibn Shukr, 
vizir of al-Malik al-Aadil Ibn Aiydb, having taken from Abd al-Hukm the 
place of preacher in the mosque of Old Cairo, this poet wrote him the fol- 
lowing lines : 
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To what door shall I repair for refuge, if not to thine? from whom can I expect libe— 
rality, if not from thee? All paths and ways are closed up against me, except that 
which leads towards thee; direct me then how to act. It seems as if the (hospitable) 
doors of other men had become (one single door,) thy door! It seems as if thou alone 
wert all the human race! 


8 The thought in this last verse is borrowed from the poet as-Salami, who says : 


I encouraged my hopes with the prospect of dominion, (and) all mankind (my 
subjects); the world was to be my palace; and eternity, one day of my reign! 
We shall speak of the poem from which this verse is taken, in the Life of 
Adad ad-Dawlat (Fenndkhosri) Iba Buwaih, under the letter F’.—The following 
verses were pronounced by Abd al-Hokm when he first unveiled his bride : 


When the charms of the bride were disclosed to my eyes, she hid her face with her 
hand, on which was graven a net-—work tracery (5). ‘‘ Your efforts to hide your 
countenance will not now avail,” said I; ‘‘ when has a net hid the light of the sun?” 

By the same : 

At the feast, where we spent the night in pleasure, it seemed as if we were borne 
asleep upon the waters; over us were the constellations; under us, the boat; in those, 
stars: in this, full-moons (6). 

By the same: 


Proceed gently! all affairs admit delay: do you, who are a lion, fear to be insulted ? 
If you dwelt in Egypt, you would be a Nile (spreading abundance)! If you went to 
Syria, you would be a fertilizing shower! 


This author was born on Sunday eve, 19th of the first Jumada, A. H. 563 
(A. D. 1468); he died at Old Cairo, on the morning of the 28th Shaaban, A. H. 
613 (A. D. 1246), and was buried at the foot of mount Mukattam. A great deal 
of his poetry, and all of an agreeable cast, was recited to me by his son. The 
Imad ad-din, above-mentioned, bore the name of Abi Abd Allah Muhammad Ibn 
Abi ’l-Amana Jibril Ibn al-Moghaira Ibn Sultan Ibn Nima; he was a worthy 
man, and celebrated for his great integrity in the fulfilment of his duty ; he had 
been employed most part of his life in different government-offices at Old Cairo 
and Alexandria. Born A. H. 558 (A. D. 1463) ; died at Cairo, the 5th of Shaa- 
ban, A. H. 637 (A. D. 1240). 


(1) The imam and jurisconsult Abd Bakr Muhammad al—Ormawi (native of Orméya in Aderbijan) was a 
pupil of the celebrated Abd Ishak as-Shirdzi. Died A. H. 837 (A. D. 1142). ( Tab. al-Fokehd.) 

(2) It may appear strange that such a word as this should be thought compatible with an elegant style: the 
fact is, however, that it is often employed by Arabic writers; and the Moslim poet, in describing the pleasures 
of love, never fails vaunting the intoxicating draughts imbibed from the honeyed lips of his mistress. 
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(3) Literally: in the liver. The Arabic word signifies also that part of the bow which is equally distant 
from the two extremities: there is a play upon this double meaning in the verses immediately following. 

(4) Al-Bath&, the gravelly, is the name of the valley in which Mekka is built; the Harem is the sacred 
territory of Mekka ; the Kaaba is the temple of that cily, towards which all the Moslims turn when saying their 
prayers; a Kaaba of generostty means a noble and liberal patron, on whom all eyes are fixed with hope. 

(8) Among the Arab women it is still customary to tattoo the hands and arms. 

(6) In this verse, the poet plays upon the double meaning of the word Afiak, which signifies the constel- 
lations of the zodtac and ships; by the full moons, he designates his fair companions, the partners in his 
pleasures. 


ABU ISHAK ZAHIR AD-DIN. 


Abi Ishak Ibrahim Ibn Nasr Ibn Askar, surnamed Zahir ad-din ( support of 
religion), doctor of the sect of as-Shafi, kadi of Sallamiya, and native of Mosul, is 
thus spoken of by Ibn ad-Dobaithi in his History (1) : ‘‘ Aba Ishak, native of Mosul, 
‘* studied jurisprudence in that city under the kadi Abi Abd Allah al-Hosain Ibn 
‘* Nasr Ibn Khamis, native of the same place, from whom he learned the traditions : 
‘* having then travelled to Baghdad, he took lessons from a number of masters, 
‘* and returned to his native place. He became kadi of Sallamiya, a town in the 
‘* dependency of Mosul, and he taught, when in Irbil (.4rdela), a portion of the 
‘* works of Abd ’l-Barakat Abd ar-Rahman Ibn Muhammad al-Anbari, the gram- 
‘‘ marian, under whom he had studied at Baghdad, along with many natives of 
‘‘ that city.” This talented jurisconsult was originally from Sindiya, in Irak ; 
he studied law at the Nizamiya college in Baghdad ; he learned and taught the 
traditions, and filled, for a long time, the place of kadi in Sallamiya. His reigning 
passion was poetry, and his verses, the following for instance, are very pleasing: 


Oh, my friends! call me not a man of perfidy; no perfidy is in my character. I 
swear—by the days of my life which have passed away, and by those joys which have 
departed—that I have been always constant in my promised friendship, and that the 
ties of my attachment have never yet been broken. 


By the same : 


The bounty of a generous man, promised but long delayed, is never pure from alloy. 
Vain and useless are the lightnings from the cloud, if it withholds its promised showers. 
He who defers fulfilling his promise merits blame, though his hands should lavish 
riches after the long delay. Oh, tree of bounty! the man must not be blamed who 
shakes thy branches when he needs thy fruit. 


9 
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In a village called al-Bawazij, near Sallamiya, was a convent inhabited by a 
fraternity of dervishes, under a sheikh named Mekki, upon whom the following 
verses were made by Abi Ishak : 

Go bear to Mekki this word of good counsel; for good counsel merits attention: when 
was it taught, as a point of religion, that the ( pursutt of) riches is a precept inculcated 
by Muhammad, and therefore to be followed? (When was tt taught) that a man should 
eat with the voracity of a camel, and leap about in the conventicle till he fall. Were 
he hungry, were his stomach empty, he would neither whirl round for joy nor listen to 
musicians. They say: We are intoxicated with the love of the Divinity! But that 


which intoxicates the fraternity is draughts (of the wine cup). The ass in a rich pasture 
acts as they; when its thirst and hunger are satisfied, it skips about. 


Aba ’l-Barakat Ibn al-Mastawfi mentions his name with eulogium in the 
History of Arbela, and cites numerous extracts from his works, and from the 
letters he received from him: the katib Imad ad-din also speaks of him in the 
Kharida (2), as a young man of talent. The following verses are his : 


I said to her: Unite me to thee in the bonds of love! but she turned away her head 
as if I had asked her to commit a crime. If she reject my love through fear of sinning 
(she should reflect) that it is a grievous sin to cause ( by a cruel refusal ) the death of a 
Moslim. | 


This writer died at Sallamiya, on Thursday, the 3rd of the second Rabi, 
A.H. 610 (A. D. 4243) : be had a son whom I met at Aleppo, and who recited to 
me a great deal of his own and of his father’s poetry : he wrote verses well, and 
hit upon fine ideas. Sallamiya was a village on the east bank of the Tigris, a 
day’s journey lower down than Mosul, which stands on the west bank : the town 
of Sallamiya, in which Zahir ad-din was kadi, is now in ruins, and a new village 
of the same name has been founded in the neighbourhood. 


(4) This work of as-Ibn Dobaithiis a continuation of the History of Baghdad by Abt Saad ad-SamAni, which is 
itself a Supplement to the celebrated work composed by Abd Bakr Ahmad, surnamed al~Khatib al-Baghd&di: 
the lives of these writers will be found in this work. 

(2) See MS. of the Biblothéque du Rot, No. 1414, fol. 191, verso. 


IBRAHIM IBN AL-MAHDI. 


Abi Ishak Ibrahim Ibn al-Mahdi Ibn Abi Jaafar al-Manstr Ibn Muhammad Ibn 
40 Ali Ibn Abd-Allah Ibn al- Abbas Ibn Abd al-Muttalib al-Hashimi (descended from 
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Hashim, grandfather to Muhammad), brother to Haran ar-Rashid. This prince 
had great talent as a singer, and an able hand on musical instruments; he was 
also an agreeable companion at parties of pleasure.: Being of a dark complexion 
which he inherited from his mother Shikla or Shakla (who was a negress ), and 
ofa large frame of body, he received the nameof at-Tinnin (the dragon). Hewasa 
man of great merit and a perfect scholar, possessed of an open heart and a 
generous hand; his like had never before been seen among the sons of khalifs, 
none of whom spoke with more propriety and elegance, or composed verses with 
greater ability. He was proclaimed khalif at Baghdad some time after A. H. 200, 
during the absence of al-Mamin (the reigning khalif) in Khorasan; (the his- 
tory of that event is well known) (1); and he continued for two years khalif in 
that city: at-Tabari says, in his Annals, that the reign of Ibrahim lasted one year, 
eleven months, and twelve days. The cause which induced the people to 
renounce allegianee to al-Mamin and proclaim Ibrahim khalif, was the conduct: 
of the former, who during his slay in Khorasan, appointed for his. successor Ali Ibn 
Misa ar-Rida, whose life shall be given in the letter 477. This choice being highly 
displeasing to (the members of the reigning family) the Abbasides (2), who 
were in Baghdad, they proclaimed Ibrahim, uncle to al-Mamiun, khalif, under 
the title of al-Mubarak (the Blessed); this took place on Tuesday, 25th Za ’l- 
Hijja, A. H. 204 (June, A. D. 817). The Abbasides of Baghdad began first by 
making a secret promise of allegiance to Ibrahim, and the inhabitants of the city 
took a similar engagement the 1st Muharram, 202 (July 20th, A. D. 847), pro- 
nouncing at the same time the deposition of al-Mamin; then, on Friday, 
oth Muharram, they published their resolution, and Ibrahim mounted the ‘pul- 
pit (3). Al-Mamin, on appointing Ali Ibn Musa for his successor, had ordered 
the public to cease wearing black, which was the distinctive colour of the Abba- 
sides, and to put on green (which colour was appropriated to the family of Ali 
and their partisans): this gave also great dissatisfaction to the Abbasides, and 
was one of the motives which provoked their enmity towards al-Mamin: the 
wearing of black was re-established on Thursday, 29th Zu ‘l-Kaada, 207 (May, 
A.D. 823); the reason which rendered this change necessary is given by at-Tabari 
in his Annals (4). On al-Mamin’s setting out for Baghdad from Khorasan, Ibra- 
him became apprehensive for his personal safety, and concealed himself; this was 
on Wednesday, 16th Zu ‘l-Hijja, 203 (June, A. D. 8419); before which took place 
3 
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many events long to relate, and which I have no space to record in this abridg- 
ment (5). Al-Mamin made his entry into Baghdad on Sunday, 415th Safar, 204 
(August, 819). At the time when Ibrahim concealed himself, the poet Dibil al- 
Khozai made the following verses on him : 


The son of Shakla and his gang raised tumults in Irak; then every fool and villain 
flew to join him! Were Ibrahim fit to reign, the empire had devolved by right to 
Muharik, to Zulzul, and to Marik! Must it be?—but no! ’tis impossible! Must the 
patrimony of the khalifs pass from one reprobate to another ? 

Muharik, Zulzul, and Marik, the persons mentioned in the foregoing verses, 
were public singers of that time. The history of Ibrahim’s adventures is long (to 
relate) and well known (6) (so we shall merely cite the following incident of 
his life, and give it in his own words): ‘* Al-Mamun said to me, on my going 
‘*to see him after having obtained pardon: ‘Is it thou who art the negro 
‘¢ khalif?’ to which I replied: ‘ Gommander of the Faithful! I am he whom 
‘‘ thou hast deigned to pardon; and it has been said by the slave of the 

ai ‘* Band ’l-Hashas (7): 


‘When men extol their worth, the slave of the family of Hashds can supply, by 
‘his verses, the defect of birth and fortune. ) 


‘Though I be a slave, my soul, through its noble nature, is free; though my body be 
‘ dark, my mind is fair. 
‘¢ To this al-Mamiun replied : ‘ Uncle! a jest of mine has put you in a serious 
‘‘mood.’ He then spoke these verses : 


‘Blackness of skin cannot degrade an ingenious mind, or lessen the worth of the 
‘scholar and the wit. Let darkness claim the colour of your body; I claim as mine 
‘ your fairand candid soul.’ ” 

A modern poet, Ibn Kalakis, whose life we shall give, has versified the same 
thought, with some additions of his own, and expressed it most happily; his 
words are: 

There are females dark in skin, but in conduct clear and pure; whose presence would 
induce the (white) camphor to envy the (6lack) musk : ’tis thus with the pupil of the eye; 
men think it black, though merely (concentrated ) light. 

The khalif al-Motasim, successor of al-Mamun, was one day seated on his 
throne, having on his right al-Abbas, son to al-Mamun, and on his left Ibrahim 
Ibn al-Mahdi, when the latter began playing with a ring he held in his hand ; 
‘¢ ‘What ring is that 2” said al-Abbas ; ‘It is a ring,” replied Ibrahim, ‘‘ which 
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‘¢ | pledged during the reign of your father (8), but which I redeemed only in the 
‘‘ reign of the Commander of the Faithful (here present).” ‘‘ By Allah!” 
answered al-Abbis, ‘‘ since you are ungrateful to my father, who spared your 
‘¢ life notwithstanding the enormity of your crime, you will not be thankful to 
‘¢ the Commander of the Faithful for having redeemed your ring.” The other 
was silenced by this retort. Ibrahim’s adventures form a very long narrative 
which is related by historians, I, however, have abridged his history, and 
' indicated the leading points only; but at-Tabari and others have given it in full. 
When al-Mamin got Ibrahim in his power, he consulted the vizir Ahmad Ibn 
Abi Khalid al-Ahwal (9) as to what should be done with the prisoner, and 
received this answer: ‘‘ Commander of the Faithful! if you punish him with 
‘¢ death, you will have your like (among sovereigns), but if you forgive him, 
‘* vou will be peerless.” Ibrahim was born about the first of Zu ’l-Kaada, 
A.H. 162 (July, A. D. 779); and died at Sarr-man-raa, on Friday, 7th Ra- 
madin, 224 (July, A. D. 839); funeral prayers were read over him by his 
nephew al—Motasim. Al-Jauhari (the lexicographer) mentions in his Sahaéh, under 
the word raa, six different manners of writing Serr-men-raa, viz : Sorr-man- 
raa, Sarr-man-raa, Sorr-min-rai, Sarr-min-rai, Saa-man-raa, and Samarra ; 
which last, with the final syllable lengthened, has been employed by al-Bobtori, 
in this verse : ‘‘ And you placed it as a leading mark at Samarrai.”” I know not, 
however, if this pronunciation be in use, or if the poet only adopted it from 
necessity (on account of the measure of the verse, which here requires a long 
final syllable). This city, which is situated in Irak, was built by al-Motasim in 
the year 220 (A. D. 835); in it is the cavern from which the Imamites expect 
the coming forth of the twelfth Imam (10), whose life shall be given in the letter M7. 


(1) See Abulfeda Annales, t. II, p. 117. 

(2) It must be recollected that the number of persons descended from al-Abb4s amounted, in A. H. 200, 
to 33,000, according to a census made by al-Maman. (Ibn al-Athir. Abd ’l-Fad&.) 

(3) During more than three centuries it was customary for the khalifs to pronounce, in person, the Khotba, 
or declaration of faith, from the pulpit every Friday; Ibrahim, in mounting the pulpit, had thus openty 
assumed the functions of khalif. The details of this revolt are to be found in the Annals ef Abd 'Il-Fada; 
see also, in the Bibliothéque Oréentale, the article Mamoun. 

(4) The entire original text ofat-Tabari is not to be found in the Bibléothéque du Rot; butIbn al-Athir, who 
has often copied him verbatim in his Annals, furnishes us with the following passage: ‘* In the year 207 took 
** place the revolt of Abd ar-Rahman Ibn Ahmad Ibn Abd-Allah Ibn Muhammad Ibn Omar Ibn Ali Ibn Abi 
‘Talib, in the country of the tribe of Akk, situated in the province of Yemen. He called on the people to 
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‘* adopt the Rida (the accepted of God) of the family of Muhammad.” (Indeed every Abbaside who revolted 
against the Omaiyades, and every member of the family of Ali who revolted against the Abbasides, repre- 
sented himself as a lieutenant of that mysterious person the Rida, who was of course unknown to the unini- 
tiated, and in some cases was the very individual who headed the insurrection). ‘*‘ The cause of this revolt 
‘‘ was the unjust conduct of the government agents in Yemen, which obliged the people to proclaim Abd 
‘‘ ar-Rahmain. When news of this came to Al-Maman, he sent against him Dinar Ibn Abd-—Allah, with a 
‘* numerous army, and gave him also letters of pardon for the rebel. Din&r, after visiting the great fair of 
‘* Mekka, and performing the pilgrimage, marched towards Yemen, and sent the pardon to Abd ar-Rahman, 
‘‘ who accepted it, and submitted to the authority of al-Mamdn, by placing his hand in that of Dinér, 
‘‘who brought him to al-Mamdn. On account of this (revolt) al-Mamon forbid the members of the 
‘* family of Ali to enter into his presence, and ordered them to wear black: this took place the 28th Zd'l- 
‘“‘Kaada.” (Ibn al-Athir’s Kamil, Arabic MS. of the Btb. du Rot, under the year 207.) 

(S) Those events are related by Abd I’-Fad4 in his Annals. 

(6) During the time of Ibrahim’s concealment, he had a number of hair-breadth escapes, and the history of 
his disguises and adventures is very amusing; but it has not, as yet, been translated into any European Jap- 
guage: M. Humbert, of Geneva, has given however the Arabic text of it in his Analecta Arabica; and 
M. Caussin de Perceval intends publishing a French translation of the Kitab al-Aghdnt, in which will he 
found many curious stories respecting Ibrahim. 

(7) According to the author of the Masdlik al-Absdr, (Arabic MS. of the Bib. du Rod, ancien fonds, 
n° 1371, fol. 78;) this poet’s name was Sohaim n , and the Band ‘l-Hashds were a branch of the tribe 
of Asad. I suspect him to have lived before the introduction of Islamism; Tabrtzi cites a verse of his in the 
commentary on the Hamésa, p. 492. 

(8) Al-M4mdn was reputed avaricious, and to this Ibrahim alluded; for a khalif should not have suffered 
any of his family to remain in want. 

(9) The vizir Ahmad Ibn Abi Khalid al-Ahwal was a freedman, and had been employed as Kdétib, or scribe 
in the government offices before his nomination to the place of vizir. He was a man of great intelligence, 
prudence, and foresight, and possessed, besides, the talent of expressing his ideas in an elegant and correct 
style. He died A. H. 210 (A. D. 82%), according to Fakhr ad-din. (MS. of the Bib. du Roi, No. 898, fol. 218.) 
D’Herbelot, in the Biblfothéque Orientale, article AnmeEp, relates an anecdote tending to prove the ignorance 
of this vizir: In this he has committed a double mistake; the Arabic expression made use of by the khalif 
Motasim is incorrectly translated (compare the note given by Reiske in the second volume of Abd ’l-Fada’s 
Annals, page 684, with M. de Sacy’s observation in the Anthologie grammaticale, p. 138); the second error 
of d’Herbelot consists in applying this anecdote to Ahmad Ibn Abi Kh4lid, and not to Ahmad Ibn Ammar Ibn 
Shadi, as\e uw lee , Who was the ignorant vizir in question (compare Ibn Khallikan’s Life of Muham- 
mad ibn az-Zaiyat with Fakhr ad-din, fol. 218.) 

(10) See Bib. Oréent., Imam. 


IBRAHIM AN-NADIM AL-MAUSILI. 

Aba Ishak Ibrahim Ibn Mahan (or Maiméin) Ibn Bahman Ibn Nusk 
adopted member of the tribe of Tamim, and descended from a family of Arrayan 
(a city in the province of Khiizestén ): he is generally known by the 
title of an-Nadim al-Mausili (the social companion or singer from Mosul,) 
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though not born in that city; but having gone to live there for some time, he 
was called a Mosulite; (such is the observation made by Abi ’l-Faraj of Ispahan, 
in his Kitab al-Aghdni): he came of a noble Persian house, but his father. had 
emigrated and settled at Kifa. The first khalif in whose presence he sung was 
al-Mahdi, son of al-Mansiy ; he was unequalled as a singer, and he discovered 
several new musical modes; when Ibrahim sung, with his wife's brother, Man- 
sur, called also Zulzul, to aeeompany him on the lute, the audience were trans- 
ported with pleasure. Hi adventures and concerts are equally famous: it is 
related that the khalif Hardin ‘ar-Raschid was passionately fond of a fair slave 
named Marida, but they quarrelled, and their mutual displeasure continued for 
some time. This induced Jaafar the Barmakide ( Harun’s vizir) to order (the 
poet) al-Abbas Ibn al-Ahnaf to compose something applicable to the circum- 
stance, and the following verses were written by him in consequence : 


Return to the friends you have abandoned; the bondsman of love but seldom shuns 
(hts mistress): if your mutual estrangement long endure, indifference will glide (inéo 
your hearts) and (lost affection) will hardly be retrieved. 

In pursuance to Jaafar’s orders, Ibrahim sung these verses to ar-Raschid, who 
immediately hastened to Marida, and got reconciled to her. She then asked him 
what brought about this event; and being informed of what had passed, ordered 
to Ibrahim and al-Abbas a present of 10,000 dirhems each, and ar-Raschid, on 
her request, recompensed them with a reward of 40,000 dirhems (1). Ibrahim 
had been put into the Matbak or chief prison of Baghdad by ar -Raschid , and 
Salm al-Khasir (2) (thepoet) related to Abi ’l-Atahiya what had happened ; on 
which the latter pronounced these verses : 


Oh, Salm! Salm! without thee no joy remains: al-Mausili is in prison, and our life 
has become bitter! Pleasures are no longer sweet, since their author—-noblest of men! 
is hidden by the prison ( from our sight). Al—Mausili has-been abandoned by all God’s 
creatures ; but their life (mow) feels harsh and irksome. Disport and joy are in prison, 
and nought remains on earth to disport and give joy. 

Ibrahim was born at Kifa, A. H. 125 (A. D. 742), and he died in Baghdad 
of a disorder in the intestines, A. H. 188 (A. D. 804); others say 243 (A. D. 828), 
but the first is the right date: we shall speak again of this event in the Life of 
al-Abbas Ibn al-Ahnaf (which see). It is said that Ibrahim al Mausili, Abu ’l- 
Atahiya the poet, and Abi Amr as-Shaibani the grammarian, died at Baghdad, in 
the year 243, and on the same day; it is also related that Ibrahim was yet a child 
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when his father died, and that the tribe of Tamim took charge ofhim,and brought him 
up; for which reason he was styled Zamimi. We shall make mention of his son Is- 
hak. According to al-Jauhari (3) and al-Hazimi, the word 4rrajdnis written with 
a doubler: we shall speak again of this place in the Life of Ahmad al-Arrajani. 

(1) The silver dirhems of ar-Rashid’s coinage are nearly of the same weight as the French franc, but they 
are much broader and thinner. | 

(2) Abd AmrSalm Ibn Amr al-Khaisir (the loser) native of Basra a poet notorious for his profligate life, lived 
at Baghdad, and was cotemporary wilh the k halifs al-Mahdi, al-Hadi, and ar-Raschid ; he made verses in praise 
of the khalifs and the Barmakides. The surname of the loser, was given to bim, because he sold a copy of 
the Koran to buy a book of poetry with the money, or else because he had squandered the riches he 
inherited from his father; such are the explanations given in the Kamas; but the anonymous author of the 
remodeled edition of Ibn Khallikan’s work (MS. of the Bibliothéque du Roi, No. 731) says that Salim, for 
so he calls him erroneously, bought a lute with the money he got for his Koran; the same writer gives the 
year 186 as that of his death; but it must be remarked, that this author is very often mistaken, and shows 
great ignorance in many of the alterations made by him in Ibn Khallikan’s work. The author of the Kitab 
al-Aghdans, mentions Salm in the Life of Abd ’l-Atdhiya, but furnishes no information respecting him. Ibn 
al-Abbar, in his al-Hullat as-Siyard (Arabic MS belonging to the Asiatic society of Paris), states that the 
book of poetry bought by Salm was the diwan of Amro’l-kais (fol. 1414, recto). The analysis of this work is 
given by Casiri in his Bibliotheca Arabica under the number 1649. 

(3) Ibn Khallikan has omitted the Life of al-Jauhari in his work, but some information may be obtained 
on this subject from Hamaker’s Specimen Catalogt Cod. MSS., Lugd. Bat., p. 48. This lexicographer died at 
Naisdpdr, A. H. 392 (A. D.1002). (Yafi’s Hitdbd al-Jandn, MS. No. 137. ) 


IBRAHIM AS-SULI. 
Ibrahim Ibn al-Abbas Ibn Muhammad Ibn Sdl-Takin as-Sili was a 
poet of reputation and talent; his works have been collected and form a small 
volume of exquisite pieces; the following is a specimen of his tender style : 


Visits draw close the hearts which coolness had parted; but my visit to (the capricious) 
Laila has changed her affection to dislike! The maids that dwell in the (distant) valley 
of al-Liwa are nearer to me than Laila, though her dwelling be here at hand (1). 


The style of his prose writings is admirable ; as, for instance, in the following 
threatening letter written by him in the name of the khalif to some rebels: 
‘‘ Know that the Commander of the Faithful hath patience; to which, if useless, 
‘* threats succeed ; if they avail not, his resolutions shall. Adieu.” This 


address is not only concise but also highly figurative ; in fact, it has given rise to 
the following verse : 


To useless delay threats succeed; if they avail not, resolution shall. 
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This author used to say: ‘‘ In composing my letters I relied merely on - 
‘* those ideas which my mind might inspire, and on those sentiments which 
‘‘ might spring from my heart; I except, however, these two passages: ‘ Z'hat 
‘< which guarded them exposed them (to danger); and their asylum became 
‘* their prison!’ and in another letter of mine: ‘ They hurled him from his for- 
‘* tress to a prison, and they caused him to exchange hope for death (2)!’ In 
‘* the latter sentence, I imitated the following verse by Moslim Ibn al-Walid al- 
‘¢ Ansari, surnamed Sarita ’l-Ghawdni (the vanquished by the fair) (3): 


‘ ( He appeared) standing on (mount) Mahaj, on the ( fatal) day of Zi—Rohaj (4) : he 
‘ seemed the speedy death of all my hopes.’ 


‘¢ In the former sentence, | imitated an expression used by Abid Tammam in 
‘+ these verses : 


‘ If he enter the desert, he shall meet with sword and lance instead of hospitality ; and 
‘he shall quench his thirst at the cistern of Death! If he raise a wall around him, it 
‘ shall not be his fortress, but his prison! If not, let him know that you are angry 
‘ with him, and fear alone shall doubtless cause his death.’ 


Ibrahim as-Suli was sister’s son to al-Abbas Ibn al-Ahnaf, the famous poet; he 
was called as-Suli, after his grandfather, Sul-Tekin, a prince of Jorjan, who made 
profession of Islamism to Yazid Ibn al-Muhallab Ibn Abi Sufra (the Moslimconque- 
ror of Khorasan). The hafiz Abu’|-Kasim Hamza Ibn Yusuf as-Sahmi(5) says, in his 
History of Jorjan: ‘‘As-Suli came of a family native of Jorjan; (Sul, or as it is some- 
‘¢ times pronounced, Jul, is the name of a demesne situated in Jorjan) ; he was pa- 
‘* ternal uncle to the father of Abii Bakr Muhammad Ibn Yahya Ibn Abd Allah 
‘¢ Ibn al-Abbas as-Suli, author of the Book of Vizirs and other works ; so their 
‘* genealogies meet in onecommon progenitor, al-Abbas (as-Sil’s father).” 
Abi Abd-Allah Muhammad Ibn Dawad Ibn al-Jarrah (6) mentions him in his 
Kitab al-Warakat in these terms : “Ibrahim Ibn al-Abbas Ibn Muhammad 
‘‘ Ibn Sul, surnamed Abu Ishak, native of Baghdad, drew his origin from Kho- 
‘‘rasan ; he was a better poet than the other Katzbs (7) who were cotemporary 
‘‘ with him, and his style was more graceful than theirs ; his poems are short, con- 
‘‘ taining from three to ten verses only ; but his descriptions of the vicissitudes of 
‘* fortune have not been outdone. He belonged to a highly respectable Turkish 
‘‘ family ; the two brothers, Sul and Firdz were Turkish princes of Jorjan, who 
‘‘ had adopted the Magian religion, and become quite like Persians. When 
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‘¢ Yazid Ibn al-Muhallib came to Jorjan, they obtained from him their amnesty, 
‘« and Sul having made to him profession of Islamism, remained constantly with 
‘* him till they both fell in the battle of al-Akr (8). Abd Omara Muhammad 
‘* Ibn Sul was one of the principal (4bbaside) missionaries (9) ; he was killed, 
‘¢ along with Mukatil Ibn Hakim al-Akki (10) and some others, by Abd-Allah 
‘¢ Ibn Ali al-Abbasi, uncle to the Khalifs Saffah and al-Mansur, when he revolted 
‘* against his nephew (11). Ibrahim and his brother Abd-Allah became adhe- 
‘* rents to (the vizir) al Fadl Ibn Sahl, surnamed Zu ’l-Riasatain (42); Ibrahim 
‘< was then employed in the provinces, as agent for the Sultan, and filled succes- 
‘* sively different places in the government-offices, till he died; he was then 
‘‘ director of the demesne and gratuity office (13) at Sarr-man-raa: his death 
‘* took place in the middle of Shaban, A. H. 243 (December, A. D. 857). The 
‘* poet Dibil al-Khozai said of him: ‘ If Ibrahim had sought to make out his | 
‘* livelihood by his poetical talents, he would have (gained all and) left us 

44 *‘nothing.’” I read the collection of his poems and made the following ex- 
tracts from it; but I suspect the first not to be his, as I found it also in the 
poetical works of Moslim Ibn al-Walid al-Ansari : 


Let not the longing of your soul for family and home prevent your enjoying an 
easy life in comfort: in every country where you choose to dwell, you will find a 
family and ( friendly) neighbours, in place of those you left behind. 


The following verses are by as-Sili; and it is said that if they be frequently 
repeated by a person under sudden misfortune, God will deliver him from it : 


A man meets with a disaster he cannot avert, and from which God alone can deliver 
him. But often, when the evil is complete, with rings (and tron meshes) strongly 
riven (1%), it passes away while he thinks that nothing can dispel it. 


By the same: 


The fittest sharer in your joy is he who has been partner (45) in your sorrow : when 
generous (travellers) repose in the plain, they think of those who kept them company in 
the rugged stations (left behind). 


The next verses are said to have been written by him to Muhammad Ibn Abd 
al-Malik az—Zaiyat, vizir to al-Motasim : 


When Fortune treated me as a brother, you were also my brother; but when she 
rejected me, you became my rancorous foe. I once blamed Fortune for her rigour 
towards you, but now I blame her (for the treatment I experienced ) from you. I counted 
you (as a protector) against misfortunes, and behold me now imploring your mercy! 
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By the same: 
Thou wast dear to me as the apple of my eye; for thee (alone) my eyes shed their 
tears. Die now who may, since thou art gone! Thou wast my only care. 
Abu Tammam cites in his Hamasa (46), in the chapter of amatory poetry, the 
following verses by as-Suli: 
I am told that Laila has sent an intercessor to implore my favour; why is not Laila 


herself that intercessor? Does there then exist one whom I honour more than Laila? 
(find such and challenge glory!) (17) or am I then a man that will not obey her ? 


This poet has written a great number of charming pieces, (which J cannot 


cite here, as) brevity suits best such an abridgement as this. We shall mention 
his nephew Muhammad Ibn Yahya as-Suli arnong the Muhammads. Ibrahim as-Suli 
died the 15th Shaban, A.H. 243 (December, A. D. 857) at Sarr-man-raa. 


(4) The Arabic word which signifies to draw near,means also to be reconciled ; and, by a similar analogy, 
the word which denotes separation or distance can be taken in the sense of alfenation or mutual coolness ; 
such quibbles and conceits were highly in favour at the time when Ibn Khallikan wrote, though ancient 
authors were very sparing of them. The valley of Liwa, or the retired spot on the edge of the desert, is 
frequently mentioned by the ante-Islamic poets; there it is that the mistress of the poet is supposed to 
reside. The Moslim poets make continual allusions to the works of their predecessors, the nomadic Arabs; 
those works were for them what the Greek and Latin classics are for us. 

(2) Here, in the Arabic text, some words of nearly a similar sound, but of different significations, are joined 
together artfully enough; but the beauty, if any, of these expressions is quite lost in the translation. 

(3) Moslim Ibn al-Waltd al-Ansari was one of the galaxy of poets who shone at the court of the Abbaside 
khalifs. In his verses he celebrated the praises of al-Mamdn, ar-Raschid, the Barmakides, and other great 
men ; he was appointed Redressor of Grievances (see de Sacy’s Chrestomathée, t 1, p. 132) in Jorjan, through 
the protection of the vizir al-Fadi Ibn Sahl ZO ’I-Ridsatain. He was surnamed the vangqufshed by the fatr 
op account of his having composed the following verse : 


What then is life, tf we spend not our evenings with (those we) love, and tf we fall not, towards 


morning, vanquished by the wine-cup and by fair large eyes ?: 
(See Freytag’s Hamdsa, p. 428.) 


The author of the Kitab al-Aghdné gives little information respecting this poet; he merely says that Ibn 
Konbar ye uw BY ~ ow St 95 yr Be (a poet of the time of al-M&mdn, and Moslim Ibn al-Walld 
composed virulent satires against each other, and that they sometimes came to blows. (Aghdné, t. ITI, p. 282. ) 

(4) Such, I believe, is the sense of the Arabic words, but I must acknowledge that I have still some doubts. 

(8) As-Sahmi died A. H. 427, (A. D. 1036) : (Tab. al-Hoffaz). Besides the History of his native place, 
Jorj4n, he composed some other works, such as the Arbain al- Boldaniya,which is mentioned by Hajji Khalifa 
in his Bibliographical Lexicon; Flagel’s edition, vol. 1, page 233. 

(6) Muhammad Ibn Dawdd Ibn al-Jarrah, one of the most learned men of his time, had been brought up 
under the tuition of the ablest masters in eloquence, poetry, and the sciences, He followed the profession of 
copyist, and transcribed a great number of works, the copies of which he always read over after, in order to 
correct whatever faults he might have made. When Abd-Allah, son to the khalif al-Motazz, usurped the 
sovereign authority, A. H. 206(A.D. 908), Ibn al-Jarrah became his vizir, and filled that place till the fall 
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of his master, who reigned only one day; he then sought concealment in the house of the eunuch Manis, whom 
he thought his friend, but Manis caused him to be murdered, in order to gain the favour of the vizir Ibn al- 
FurAt, who had advised him to commit this treacherous action. ( Kétdb al-Fihrest, No. 874, fol. 174, verso.) 
See also the life of Ibn al-Furdt in this work. 

(7) The Katibs, or wréters, were the persons employed in the public offices; the directors, clerks, and 
secretaries in government service were all called Katibs. 

(8) Some particulars about the battle of al-Akr will be found in the Life of Yaztd Ibn al-Muhallab. 

(9) During the first four centuries of Islamism, every family which pretended to the throne employed agents 
or missionaries to second their views; those men were sent to different provinces of the empire, where they 
established secret clubs, or lodges, the members of which had to pass through different degrees of initiation; 
each club was under a president, who received his orders from the provincial missionary, who was himself 
under the orders of the grand-master, Dai 'd-Dodt. The family of Ali, the Abbasides, the Edrisites, and 
the Fatimites always kept up their missionary establishments, even when in the height of their power. (See 
Ibn al-Athir and Ibn Khaldan, passim.) M. de Sacy has given a most interesting account of the Karmat 
missions, which were established for the purpose of overturning the Abbasides, and destroying all religions 
whatsoever. (See Exposé de la Religion des Druses, t. I, Introduction. ) 

(40) Mukatil, one of the most active abbaside missionaries, was then governor of Harrin, which city was 
taken by Abd Allah after a siege of forty days. His son Muhammad Ibn Mukatil was foster-brother to the 
khalif ar-Rashid, who appointed him governor of Ifrikiyain A. H. 184. (Oyan al-Akhbar, MS. No. 736, fol. 
137.—Ibn al-Abbér’s al-Hullat as-Styard, f. 13, MS. belonging to the Asiatic Society of Paris.) 

(41) See Abulfede Annales, t. II, p. 9. 

(42) ZO ’l-Ridsatain, the possessor of the two authorities, namely, the civil and the military, Benxi 


ell, — sae surname of honour given to the vizir al-Fadl Ibn Sahl. (See his Life in this work.) This 


title became afterwards very common, particularly in Spain. 

(13) The government was then in possession of a great number of demesnes, mostly in the conquered pro- 
vinces, and which were ysually farmed out (their Arabic nameis Diaa, farms). Fromthe passage of Ibn al-Jarrah 
cited by Ibn Khallikan, I am induced to believe that the income of these lands was divided, as a gratuitous 
donation, among the persons employed by government. We find very often the Jund, or paid troops, receiv- 
ing gratuities or free gifts from the khalifs and the governors of provinces; it is probable that those farm- 
rents were employed for the purpose. 

(44) This metaphor is taken from the large and wide coats of mail, which were so highly prized and so loudly 
celebrated by the ante-Islamic poets: as a coat of mail covers the body of the warrior, so misfortunes surround 
the wretched on every side. 

(18) The verb owls is employed here for owl which takes its signification from the word E51 sharer. 
(See at-Tabrizi’s Commentary on the Humdsa, page 696.) 

(46) See Freytag’s Hamdsa, p. 840, with the Commentary of at-Tabrizi. 

(17) This reminds us of Virgil’s ‘‘ Dic quibus in terris, et eris mihi magnus Apollo.” 


$ 


NIFTAWAIH. 
Abu Abd Allah Ibrahim Ibn Muhammad Ibn Orfa Ibn Solaiman Ibn al-Mo- 
ghaira Ibn Habib Ibn al-Muhallab Ibn Abi Sufra al-Azdi, surnamed Niftawaih, the 
grammarian, native of Wasit, was a man of learning and talent, and author of 
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some esteemed works on general literature. He was born at Wasit, A. H. 244 
(A. D. 858), though some say A. H. 250; he dwelt at Baghdad, where he died on 
Wednesday, 6th Safar, about an hour after sunrise, A. H. 323 (A. D. 935); 
others say, however, that he and Ibn Mujahid al-Mukri (4) died at Baghdad in 
the year 324: he was buried the next day at the gate of Kufa. Ibn Khalawaih 
remarks that Niftawaih was the only man among the learned who was named 
Ibrahim and surnamed Abi Abd Allah. The following specimen of his poetry 
is quoted by Abd Ali al-Kali in his Kitab al-Amdli. 

My heart (fixed) on thee, is more tender than thy cheeks (2); my strength is less 
than the power of thine eyes (3)! Why wilt thou not pity him whose soul is unjustly 
tortured, and whom love inclineth towards thee with affection? 

The following epigram was made on him by Abu Abd Allah Muhammad Ibn 
Zaid Ibn Ali Ibn al-Hosain, native of Wasit, a celebrated metaphysician, and 
author of the /mdma and a treatise on the unattainable excellence of the style in 
which the Koran is written, etc. : 


He that likes not the sight of a reprobate should avoid meeting Niftawaih! May 
God burn him with one half of his name (3), and cause him to be denounced with 
the other. 


(The author of this charade) Abi Abd Allah Muhammad died A. H. 307 
(A. D. 919) or 306. Abd al-Aziz Ibn al-Fadl relates this aneedote: ‘‘ Ibn So- 
‘* paij, Ibn Dawdd az—Zahiri, and Niftawaih went forth to a feast, whither they 
‘* were invited :. now the way lead them to a narrow passage, and each of them 
‘‘ wished his companions to pass before himself; so Ibn Soraij said: ‘ A strait 
‘< road begetteth evil manners.” (‘ Yea!’) said Ibn Dawid, ‘but it teacheth 
‘¢the true worth of men;’ to this Niftawaih rejoined : ‘ When friendship is 
‘* solid , ceremony is done away.’ ” Viftawath is sometimes pronounced, but 
not so correctly, Vaftawath ; Abi Mansur at-Thaalibi says, towards the begin- 
ning of his work, the Latdif al-Madrif, that he received this name for his ugli- 
ness and dark complexion, he being likened to the substance called n/t (naph- 
tha or bitumen): this name was given him in imitation of that of Sibawaih (the 
famous grammarian), whose son he was called, on account of his grammatical 
knowledge, and of his following the system, and teaching the work of that writer. 
We shall treat of Wiftawath and the other names of this form in our life of 
Sibawaih, whose name is Amr : consult that article. 

(4) Abd Bekr Ahmad Ibn Mdsa Ibn al-Abbas Ibn Mujahid al-Mukri (teacher of the right reading of the 
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Koran‘, and first man in Irak in that capacity, was born in Baghdad A. H. 248(A D. 889). He read the 
whole Koran over ais. twenty times, under the tuition of Abd ar-Rahman Ibn Abdas; his other masters 
were Konbol and Abd-Allsh Ibn Saldma. The celebrated grammarian Thalab says: ‘‘ None in our time 
‘* know the Book of God (the Koran) better than Ibn Mujahid.” Ibn al-Ahzam relates that, on going to 
Baghdad, he found Ibn Mojahid’s course of lectures followed by nearly three hundred eminent men, joe 2 


9 


and Ali Ibn Omar al-Ghazzi states that Ibn Mujahid had forty-four assistant teachers at his course | 3 J 
LW de pds dos ur y's ds y) acals. He used to say, whoever reads the Koran in the 
manner taught by Abo Amr,and follows the doctrines of the sect of as-ShAfi, is in the right way of salvation. 
Ibn Mujahid was also an elegant and accomplished scholar, and taught from memory the poems of Ibn al- 
Motazz; he died A. H. 324(A. D. 936). ( Tabakdt as-Shafyin).— The persons whose names are mentioned 
in the preceding passage are spoken of by Ibn Khallikan; so further observations are postponed. 

(2) The Arabic poets say of a fair lady, that the petal of a rose would hurt her cheek, and that a glance 
from her lover's eye makes it bleed; that is blush. 

(3) To please Arabian taste, ladies’ eyes should be languishing and tender; but languor and tenderness 
are nearly synonymous with feebleness, the Arabic equivalent of which is generally made use of in this case; 
some poets go farther, and talk of their being vanquished by sickly eyes. 

(4) The first half of his name is nift (naphtha or bitumen) ; the other half is wath (woe) ! 


ABU ISHAK AZ-ZAJJAJ. 

Abi Ishak Ibrahim Ibn Muhammad Ibn as-Sari Ibn Sahl az-Zajjaj, thegramma- 
rian, was a man of solid information on philological and religious subjects; he pub- 
lished the following works: Treatise on the figurative expressions of the Koran ; 
Book of Dictates (1); Extracts from his complete Treatise on Logic, with a com- 
mentary by himself (2); different treatises on etymology, prosody, versification, 
the Moslim sects, the nature of man, and of the horse ; an abridgement of gram- 
mar ; a work on the relation between the first and fourth forms of Arabic verbs ; 
Treatise on nouns which are either of the first or second declension ; Explanation 
of the Arabic verses cited as examples by Sibawaih in his grammar ; Book of 

46 Anecdotes; Treatise on the influence of the constellations upon the weather (3), 
etc. Al-Mubarrad and Thalab gave him lessons in philology: he was originally 
aglasserinder,and was therefore named az-Zajjdj (the glassman),even after he had 
quitted his trade to study philology. The vizir Obaid Allah Ibn Solaiman Ibn 
Wahb (4) honoured him with his intimacy, and al-Kasim, son of Obaid 
Allah, had him for master in belles-lettres ; and when al-Kasim was appointed 
vizir, az-Zajjaj gained considerable sums through his influence. The shaikh Abi 
Ali ’1-Farisi, the grammarian, relates the following anecdote: ‘‘ I and my master, 
‘* az-Zajjaj, went to visit the vizir al-Kasim; we had just entered when an 
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‘* eunuch came up, and whispered to him some secret information, on which the 
‘« vizir, who appeared highly pleased, rose and withdrew, but came back almost 
‘‘ immediately, with marks of great dissatisfaction in his countenance. The 
‘* shaikh, who was on familiar terms with him, having asked what was the 
‘« matter, received from him this answer: ‘ There came here occasionally a fair 
‘* slave belonging to one of our (public) singing women, who had refused to 
‘* sell her to me though I offered to purchase her: some person, however, 
‘* advised the mistress to make me a present of the slave , in hopes of my giving 
‘‘in return double the value. Just as you came in, the eunuch informed me 
‘‘ of the circumstance, and I went out immediately to converse with her, but 
‘found her unwell : such was the cause of the dissatisfaction you remarked 
‘‘in me.” On this, our shaikh took the inkstand placed before the vizir, and 
‘* wrote these lines : 


(5) Eques impetuosus, cum hast4 sud promptus ad confossionem in tenebris, predam 
suam sanguine inficere voluit; sed eum prohibuit illa, cum sanguine, a sanguine suo.” 


We shall speak again of these two verses in the life of Buran, daughter to al- 
Hasan Ibn Sahl ; the story is there related in a different manner, as if this cireum- 
stance had happened to her with al-Mamin : it is hard to say which relation is the 
true one, but that concerning al-Mamiun was perhaps the source whence az-Zaj- 
Jaj took the verses which he applied to the vizir’s case. Thisgrammarian died at 
Baghdad, on Friday, 49th of the second Jumada, A. H. 310 (October, A. D. 922) ; 
according to others, his death took place in A. H. 344 or 316; having then 
passed his eightieth year. It was after him that Abi ’l-Kasim Abd ar-Rahman, 
author of the Jomal fi ’n-Nahwi, was called az-Zajjdjt, having been one of his 
pupils, as will be mentioned in his life;Abua Ali ’l-Farisi was another of his pupils. 


(1) Dictates UI : consult M. de Sacy’s Anthologte grammaticale, p. 137. and Flogel’s Hajji Khalifa, 
t. 1, p. 427. 

(2) 1t must be observed that many professors taught from works written by themselves, and not published 
till later, sometimes even not till after the death of the author. The extracts here mentioned were pro— 
bably those portions of az-ZajjAj’s treatise which he had explained to his scholars. This seems to be the work 
mentioned under the title of GEST ela in Hajji Khalifa’s Bibliographical Dictionary. 

(3) See Pocock’s Specimen Hist. Arabum, p. 168. Hajji Khalifa remarks that a considerable number of 
works has been writen on this subject. 

(4) Obaid Allah, vizir to the khalif al-Motadid, and an able statesman, died A. H. 288 (A. D. 901). His 
son al-Kasim was vizir to the khalif al-Motadid, and his successor al-Muktafi; he died in the reign of the 
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latter. He was equally conspicuous for his talents and for bis skill as a politician. (MS. No. 895, f. 236.) 
(8) There are certain passages in this work which cannot, for obvious reasons, be given in English ; this 
for example. 


AL-IFLILI. 


Abi ’l-Kasim Ibrahim Ibn Muhammad Ibn Zakariya Ibn Mufrij Ibn Yahya Ibn 
Ziad Ibn Abd Allah Ibn Khalid Ibn Saad Ibn Abi Wakkas al-Koraishi (descended 
Jrom the tribe of Koraish) az-Zahri (1), generally known by the name of al-Iflili, 
was a native of Cordova and a first-rate grammarian and philologer ; he pos- 
sessed also a perfect acquaintance with the explanations which have been given 
of those (obscure) ideas which are met with in (ancient) poetry ; he wrote a good 
and well-known commentary on the poetical works of al-Mutanabbi, and he 
taught from memory the Book of Dictates, by Abu Ali ’I-Kali, which work he 
had learned from Abi Bakr Muhammad Ibn al-Hasan az-Zobaidi. As a teacher 
of belles-lettres he held an eminent rank in Spain, where he also became vizir 
to al-Muktafi Billah (2). He knew by heart the poetry (of the ancient Arabs), 
and could relate their history and the traditional accounts of their combats ; his 
memory was also furnished with a considerable stock of poetry composed by his 
own countrymen. He was most particularly exact in his choice of words ; his 
tongue was veracious, his private conduct good, and his heart pure. Among a 
number of works which he studied may be reckoned the Gharib al-Musannaf, 
the al—Alfaz (3), etc. His birth took place in the month of Shawwal, 352 (A. D. 
963), and his death happened towards the end of the eleventh hour, on Sunday, 
13th Zu ‘l-Kaada, 444 (April, A. D. 1050): he was buried on Sunday, late in the 
47 afternoon, in the court of a ruined mosque near the gate of Aamir at Cordova. 
Al-Tflili signifies a native of al-Iflil, a village in Syria, from which his family 
originally came. 


(1) Zahré means belonging to Zahra, or Medinat az—Zahrd, a palace and town founded by the Moorish 
prince Abd ar-Rahman, in the year 324 (A. D. 936) at three leagues from Cordova. The Arabic historians 
speak in the highest terms of the magnificence of this new city, of which not a single trace now remains. 

(2) The MSS. of Ibn Khallikén’s work agree in the orthography of the name al-Muktafi-Billah ; but Casiri. 
in his Bibliotheca Arabica, t. I, p. 207, Condé and Ibn al-Abbér in his al-Hollat as-Siyard write it 
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al-Mustakfi Biliah; which title was assumed by Muhammad Ibn Abd ar-RahmAn, on his accession to the 
throne of Cordova A. H. 445 (A. D. 1024). 

(3) Hajji Khalifa says, In his Bibliographical Dictionary, that the former of these works is by Abd Amr 
as-Shaibani, and that al-Asmai, Ibn al—Ardbi, and Thalab, have each written a work called al-Alfaz (voca— 
bulary ). 


ABU ISHAK AS-SABI. 


Abd Ishak Ibrahim Ibn Hilal Ibn Ibrahim Ibn Zahrdn Ibn Habbin al-Har- 
rani (41) as-Sabi (2), author of the celebrated epistles (3) and of some charming 
poetry, was clerk of the Baghdad chancery office (4), in which he acted as secre- 
tary to the khalif (5) and to Izz ad-Dawlat Bakhtyar, of the family of Buwaih, the 
Dailamite. In the year 349 (A. D. 960) he was appointed president of the board 
of correspondence (6), and incurred the hatred of Adad ad-Dawlat Ibn Buwaih, in 
consequence of having addressed to that prince some letters hurtful to his feel- 
ings. When Izz ad-Dawlat was slain (7), Adad ad-Dawlat took possession of Bagh- 
dad, and put Abu Ishak in prison ; this happened in the year 367 ( April, A. D. 
978). His intention was to have had Abd Ishak trodden to death by elephants, 
but (@ respite was granted him) through the intercession of his friends, and he 
finally recovered his liberty in 371 (A. D.981); Adad ad-Dawlat having previously 
required of him to write a history of the Dailamite dynasty. In consequence of 
this order, Abi Ishak composed his work entitled at-Tdji (the Imperial), but 
(could not regain the favour of Adad ad-Davwlat), who had learned that a 
friend of Abu Ishak’s, on going to see him, found him busily engaged in com- 
posing notes and making rough and fair copies (of some work ; and. that this 

Jriend) having asked him what he was doing, received this answer: ‘‘ 1 am 
‘* writing falsehoods and putting lies together.” This story stirred up the then 
appeased anger of Adad ad-Dawlat, and excited his hatred afresh; so that, 
during his life-time, Abu Ishak continued in disgrace. Abu Ishak as-Sabi was 
very strict in the observance of his religion, and had refused to turn Moslim, 
notwithstanding the pressing solicitations of Izz ad-Dawlat; he kept the fast of 
Ramadan the same as the Moslims ; he also knew the Koran by heart perfectly 
well, and quoted it in his epistles. He had a black slave called Yumn, to whom 
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he was much attached, and on whom he made some verses remarkable for their 
originality of thought; the following, for instance, which are cited along with 
others of his by at-Thaalibi, in his Kitab al-Ghilman : 


The dark-skinned Yumn said to one whose colour equalled the whiteness of the 
eye (8): ‘‘ Why should your face boast its clear complexion? Do you think that, by 
‘* so clear a tint, it gains additional merit? Were a mole of my colour on that face, it 
‘* would adorn it (9); but one of your colour on my cheek would disfigure me.” 


In this last verse is an allusion to the following lines, from a piece of verse 
written by Ibn ar-Rumi on a black slave girl : 


One advantage of a dark complexion is (and truth can never be concealed!) (10)— 
that a spot of deeper shade does not misbecome it; though a white speck on a fair skin 
is considered as a blemish. 


In these well known verses, the poet has attained to perfection (14). At-Thaalibi 
gives also the following verses composed by Abt Ishak on his slave: 


Your face is so (handsome) that my hand seems to have sketched its outline (12), but 
your words (are false and) have fatigued my hopes. In that (countenance) is seen an 
image of the full moon, over which night has, however, cast a tint of her darkness. 
Black misbecomes you not; nay, by it you are increased in beauty; black is the only 
colour princes wear. Were you not mine, I should purchase you with all my wealth! 
Did I not possess you, I should give my life to obtain you. 


The prose and verse of Abi Ishak contain every species of beauty: he died at 
Baghdad on Monday (or Thursday according to others ) 42th Shawwal, A. H. 384 
a8 (November, A. D. 994), at the age of 74 years. Abd ’l-Faraj Muhammad Ibn 
Ishak al-Warrak, better known by the name of Ibn Abi Yakub an-Nadim al- 
Baghdadi, says, in his Kitab al-Fihrest (13), that Abi Ishak as-Sabi was born some 
time after the year 320 (A. D. 932), and died before 380; he was buried in the 
cemetery of Baghdad called Shiinfzi, and a well-known elegy, the rhyme of which 

is in D, was written on his death by the Sharif ar-Rida; it begins thus : 


Hast thou seen whom they bore aloft on the bier? Hast thou seen how the light of 
our assemblies is extinguished . 

The public blamed ar-Rida for this poem, because he, who was a sharif (descen- 
dant from Muhammaf ) had lamented the death of a Sabean, but he replied : 
‘* It was his merit alone the loss of which I lamented.” The word Sdbi ( Sa- 
bean) is written with a final hamza ; but many different derivations are given of 
it ; some say it comes from Sabi, son of Matdshalah ( Methuselah), son of Idris 
(Enoch), who was of the ancient orthodox religion (14); others derive it from as- 
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Sabi, son of Mari, a contemporary of Abraham; others again say that the 
word Sabi was used by the Arabs of the desert to denote a person who aban- 
doned the religion of his people, and for this reason it was that Muhammad was 
called Sdéz by the tribe of Koraish: but God knows (that) best! 


(1) Al-Harrané means native of Harrdn in Mesopotamia, a city formerly inhabited by the Sabeans, and the 
chief seat of their religion: it was in ruins when Abd ’l-Fad& wrote his Geography. 

(2) As-Sabé (the Sabean) ; see the Bibliothéque Orientale. Sasi; Sale’s Koran, Introduction, sect..I; and 
Prideauz’s Connezion, vol. I, p. 248; edition of 1820. 

(3) The author of the Kitab al-Fthrest ( Arabic MS. of the Bibi. du Roi, No. 874, fol. 182) mentions two 
collections of epistles written hy ab-Sabi; one entitled Correspondence with the shartf ar-Rida; the other: 
Collection of Epistles ; neither of which works I have met with. | 

(4) In the Chancery-oftice of the khaiifs were drawn up the diplomas, letters patent and of provision, poli- 
tical correspondence, etc.: as the style of those writings was, and has always been, elaborately elegant, the 
clerks of this office were necessarily chosen among men of talent and instryction. 

(5) This khalif, whose name Ibn Khallikan seems unwilling to mention, was al-Mutt Lillah, the 23rd of the 
Abbaside dynasty. He was a weak prince, completely governed by Moizz ad-Dawlat, and Izz ad-Dawlat, 
son of Moizz. 

(6) President of the Board of Correspondence, or Secretary of State, under the Abbasides; his duty was to 
read over and correct official letters, after which he sealed them with a sort of red clay kneaded with water, 
on which he stamped the device of the khalif. See Von Hammer's work, entitled Ueber die Laender-verwal- 
tung unter dem Khaltfate; where will be found, in a small compass, much important information concerning 
the organisation of the Moslim empire. . 


(7) See Abulfed@ Annales, t. II, p. 838, and the life of Bakhtydr in this work. 
(8) The expression oped! Rola deceiving eyes, occurs in the Koran, sur. XL, verse 20; this induces me 


to suppose that the word plat, in the verse cited by Ibn KhallikAén, is employed to denote the eye alone, 
without suggesting the idea of any quality whatsoever. Simple adjectives, serving as nouns, are met with in 
many languages, but this is more particularly the case in Arabic. Though not completely sure of the meaning 
of this word, I am nevertheless inclined: to think that I have expressed the idea of the poet. 

(9) Black moles on the face were and arc considered by the Moslims as real beauty spots. 

(10) This singularly-placed parenthesis signifies literally: and Truth possesses a ladder and a hole; 
a strange expression, imitated from the Koran, sur. VI, ver. 35, which Sale renders thus: ‘‘ If their aversion 
** (to thy admonitions ) be grievous unto thee, if thou canst, seek out a den (whereby thou mayest penetrate) 
‘into (the inmost parts) of the earth, or a ladder (by which thou mayest ascend) unto heaven,” etc. From 
this the poet’s meaning appears to be: Truth must make its way; ét can mount to heaven, and penetrate into 
the depths of the earth. 

(44) These verses are, however, by no means remarkable for their style in the original Arabic; their sense has 
been just given; from which it will probably be inferred that our author did not possess a very correct taste or 
judgment ; though it must be recollected that his taste was precisely that of the epoch in which he lived. 

(12) This verse is quite sufficient to prove that its author was not a Moslim, for representations of the 
human figure are expressly forbidden by Muhamméd ; see the Mishkdt al-Masabth, vol. Il, p. 368. 

(13) See Kétab al-l'threst, MS, No. 874, fol. 182. This work was composed A. H. 337. 


D 
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(44) The ancient orthodoxy, according to the Moslim doctors, is the religion professed by all the patriarchs 
and prophets anterior to MuhammAéd; who himself taught that Islamism was only a continuation or revival of 
the old and true religion. 


ABU ISHAK AL-HUSRI. 


Abd Ishak Ibrahim Ibn Ali Ibn Tamim, surnamed al-Husri, native of Kaira- 
wan and a celebrated poet, composed the following works : a Divan, or volume of 
poetry ; the Zahr al-Adab (Flower of Instruction and Fruit of Hearts), in 
three volumes, filled with singularities of every sort ; the Kztdb al-Masun (the 
Secret or Mystery of hidden Love) in one volume, containing amusing and 
instructive anecdotes. Ibn Rashik mentions him in his 4nmiidaj, and gives, 
along with some particulars of his life, a quantity of his poetry. ‘‘ The youth of 
‘¢ Kairawan,”’ adds this writer, ‘ gathered to his house and took his lessons ; 
‘¢ they looked on him as their chief, and felt for him deep respect; his works 
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‘¢ got into circulation and gifts poured in upon him from all sides.” He then 
cites as his these verses : 
I love you with a love which surpasses understanding, and which is far beyond the 
reach of my powers of description. The utmost of my knowledge thereof is, that I 
fee] my inability to acquire a just knowledge of it. 

Ibn Bassam, author of the Dakhira or Treasury; containing beauties (from 
the writings) of the natives of the (Spanish) peninsula (4) relates a story in which 
he gives two verses of al—-Husri's: 

The 14m of that tzdr (2) has caused my heart to drink of geste It is dark as night, 
upon (a skin) clear as day. 

Al-Husri was son of a maternal aunt to Abt ’l-Hasan Ali al-Husri, the life of 
which poet we shall give in the letter 4in. Abii Ishak died at Kairawan, A. H. 
443 (A. D. 1022); Ibn Bassam says, however, in the Dakhira: ‘‘ 1 learned that 
‘‘ his death took place in 453” (A. D. 1064); but the first is the correct date, 
though the kadi ar-Raschid Ibn Zobair states in his Kitab al-Jandn, vol. I, in 
the life of Abd ’1-Hasan Ali Ibn Abd al-Aziz al-Fakik(3), that the above-mentioned 

49 al-Husri composed his work the Zahral-Addb, A.H.450, which indicates that Ibn 
Bassam was correct in what he said (4); God, however, knows that best. —4/- 
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Husri means a maker or seller of mats(husur). Kairawdn is a city in Ifrikiya 
(Africa propria), and was founded by Okba Ibn Aamir(5)as-Sahabi (companion of 
Muhammad): (Ifrikiya was so called after Ifrikus or Ifrikin Ibn Kais Ibn Saifi, 
the Himyarite, who subdued that country. Some say that Jarjir governed it at 
that time, and that it was then the Berbers got their name; he having said to 
them: ‘‘How great is your gibberish (berbera)!” but God knows it best(6). _4/- 
kdirawan, when a common noun, signifies a caravan ; it is a Persian word intro- 
duced into the Arabic language: it is related that a caravan had halted on the 
spot where the city was afterwards built, wherefore it was called Kairawap. This 
word means also a troop of soldiers; Ibn al-Katta the philologer says, on some 
competent authority, that kazrawdn signifies a troop, and Aatruwdn a caravan. 


(4) By the word Jaztra (isle) the Arabic writers designate both Mesopotamia and Spain: Hajji Khalifa, who 
gives the title of Ibn Bassim’s work in his Biographical Dictionary, says positively that the Jazira here men- 
tioned is Andalus, or Spain. 

(2) What is meant by the [dm of the ¢zdr is explained in the Introduction to this volume, to which the 
reader is referred; my reason for not translating this expression is there given. See also my article in the 
Journal Astatique of Paris for February 1839, page 174. 

(3) In the Kharida of Imad ed-din (Arabic manuscript of the Bib. du Rot, fonds Asselin, No. 363, fol.7, verso) 
are given some fragments of poetry by al-Faktk, who is there said to have had great reputation as a satirist, 
and to have died A. H.:800 (1106-7). 

(4) It may-be easily perceived that the passage containing the statement from the K1tdb al-Jandn has been 
inserted later; indeed it is not to be found in some MSS. 

(8) Abd ’l-Fad4 in his Annals, Ibn Khaldan in his Universal History, and other writers name the founder of 
Kairawan Okba Ibn Nafi; but Abd ar-Rahmdn al-Korashi, historian of the conquest of Africa, calls him Okba 
Ibn Aamir (see Arabic MSS. of the Bib. du Rof, No. 824, f. 2), and so also Ibn Khallikan writes his name. 
The following passage from the Hullat as-Styara (fol. 138), militates strongly however against Ibn KhallikAn: 
‘‘ Okba Ibn NAfi al-Fibri was sent on an expedition by Moawia Ibn Abi Sofyian, A. H. 43 (A. D. 663), and 
‘* entered Ifrikiya at the head of ten thousand Moslims. He founded the city of KairawAn, and left after 
‘‘him an honorable reputation; he was an excellent governor, and God granted all for which he prayed. 
‘* He was deprived of his place, and reinstated, A.H. 62 (A. D. 681-2). In the year 93 (A. D. 741-2) he and 
‘* some troops which accompanied him were slain by the Berbers at TahOda, where his tomb is revered to 
‘‘ this day.” The author then enters into the details of his death. 

(6) Ibn Khaldadn, in his Universal History, gives a similar relation with some details too curious to be omit- 
ted here. He says: ‘‘ To Abraha Zu ’l-Manér succeeded his son Ifrikush ; Ibn al-Kalbi says that Ifrikush was 
‘* the son of Kais Ibn Saifi and brother to al-HAarith ar-Raish, and that it was he who built, in the Gharb 
‘** (or Maghreb), the city named after him Ifctkiya, to which (céty) he sent the Berbers from the land of Ca- 
** naan, on his passing close by them when Josua had defeated them in Syria and slain (a number of) them. 
** (ffrikush) then took charge of the few (who remained) and marched them before him to Ifrtkiya, where he 
** settled them. It is said that Jirgis was king of that country, and that it was he (Ifrtkush) who gave 
‘** the Berbers this name; for, on conquering Maghreb he heard their strange language, and said: ‘ How 
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‘* ‘great is your gibberish (Berbera) !’ for which reason they were called Berbers; this word, in the language 
‘* of the desert Arabs, signifies mingled and unintelligible noises; whence the roaring of the lion is called 
‘‘ berbera. When (Ifrikush) returned from his expedition to Maghreb, he left there Sunhaja and Kutaéma, 
‘* (branches) of the tribe of Himyar, and these are still there, but they are not of the same stock as the Ber- 
‘* bers. — Thus say at-Taberi, al-Jorjani, al-Masddi, Ibn al-Kalbi, al-Baihaki, and all the genealogists.” 

This statement requires some observations: the Jirjts mentioned by Ibn Khalddn and Ibn KhallikAén seems 
to have been considered by them tbe same person as the prefect Gregorius, whose history is related in the 
Sist chapter of Gibbon’s Decline and Fall; for Ibn Khaldén, in another part of his work, says positively that 
he commanded in Magreb when Abd Allah Ibn Abi Sarh conquered that country in the khalifat of Othman. 
The dubitative expression é¢ ¢s sa¢d, made use of here by both authors, proves that they had great doubts of 
Jirgis being a contemporary with Ifrikdsh. But the most remarkable circumstance spoken of by Ibn Khalddn 
is that of Josua’s destroying the Berbers in the land of Caanan, which coincides singularly with what Procopius 
saysin his history of the Vandal war, part II, 10, p. 449; edition of Bonn. We find there also the Gergesat 
Pepyeoatoi, the Girgashites of the Bible, Josuva, xxiv, 11, which word has a most suspicious likeness to the Girgts 
of our Arabic writers. Could Ibn al-Kelbi, whose authority is cited by Ibn Khalddn in this passage, have read 
an incorrect Arabic translation of Procopius ? 

The preceding citation from Ibn Khaldin is taken from the Arabic text of his history of the Arabs, p. 48; this 
work, which is now (1839) in a forward state of publication at Paris, has been critically studied and trans- 
lated by the learned editor, the Abate Arri of Turin, to whose friendship 1 am indebted for the communication 
of the foregoing passage. 

For further particulars I refer the reader to the note (3), page 99 of that gentleman’s Italian translation. 


ABU ISHAK IBN KHAFAJA AL-ANDALUSI. 


Abu Ishak Ibrahim Ibn Abi ’I-Fath Ibn Abd Allah Ibn Khafaja al-Andalusi 
(native of Spain); a poet praised by Ibn Bassam in his Dakhira: <‘ He lived,” 
says this author, ‘‘in the east of Spain and never essayed to court the favour 
‘© of the petty kings who ruled that country, notwithstanding the eagerness 
“« which they shewed to patronise literary men.”” He composed a volume of ex- 
cellent poetry (1), from which are taken the following original and pleasing 
verses on an evening party : 


Oft in social evenings has ebriety borne me to the ground and made my couch feel 
soft and even. The acacia clothed me with its shade, whilst the branches waved and the 
doves held (mutual) converse. The sun sunk feebly towards the west, the thunder 
rose ( from the hortzon) and the clouds breathed (coolness). 


The following fine thought is by the same author : 


What means that tzdr (2) which seems to have traced with the shades of night a 
mihrd6 on the k1bla of thy face (3)? Therein I see thy youth (which before was not 
submissive,) sink prostrate, lowly bent and turning (from tts former state) (4). 1 well 
knew by the lightning-flash of thy (brilliant) teeth, that a cloud would soon be cast 
upon thy cheeks (5). 
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_Thy youth hath deserted the mansion in which it dwelt, and I stopped to weep over 
the time-worn vestiges of its former abode. In that face the tzdr shows like the trench 
which surrounds (the Arab’s tent), and the moles on thy face represent the (blackened) 
stones of the rustic hearth (6). 


A poet of later times, named Imad ad-din Abi Ali Ibn Abd an-Nir (7) 
al-Lazzi, who inhabited Mosul and who shall be mentioned again in the life of 
Misa Ibn Yunos, has taken hold of this idea and said : 


I took the tzdr on the darkened cheeks of that youth for the trench (which sur— 
rounds the tent), and the moles on his face for the blackened stones of the hearth in the 
midst of the ruined dwelling. So I stopped to lament (his youth now passed away ; I 
wept as) with the eyes of Orwa, and sighed as if I were Ghailan (8). 


This Aba Ishak was born A. H. 450 (A. D. 1058), in the isle of Sukr 
(Xucar), a dependency of Balansiya (Valencia), \a city of Spain; he died on 
Sunday 25th Shawwal, A. H. 533 (June, A. D. 1139). — Suhr is a village 
lying between Shatiba (Xativa) and Valencia; it is called an isle from its 
being surrounded by the waters (of the river which bears the same name). 
Andalus is an island (9) joined to the long land (or continent) which reaches 
to Constantinople the great; it is called an island because the sea encom- 
passes it on all sides except the northern; its shape is triangular, the east- 
ern angle being contiguous to the mountain (range) through which the way 
leads to Ifranja (France); did this mountain not exist, the two seas had been 
united. It is related that the first person who dwelt in that country after the 
deluge was Andalus, son of Japhet, son of Noah, from whom it took its 


name. 


(1) The poetical works of Ibn Khafaja al-Andalusi are still extant: see No. 418, fonds Asselin in the 
Bibliothéque du Rot. 

(2) The meaning of the word ¢zdr is sei in the Introduction. 

‘8, In this piece the poet fancies a resemblance between the face of the person whom he addresses and a 
mosque in which a true believer worships. The K¢bia is that part of the horizon, or of a mosque, which is in 
the direction of the temple of Mekka, towards which the Moslims turn when they say their prayers. The Mthra@b 
is a niche or recess in the wall of the mosque, and serves to point out the Kibla. Far-fetched ideas like this 
are frequently met with in the writings of the Moorish poets. 

(4) This verse is a mere play upon words ; in place of saying simply, thy youth {s gone, this ine writer repre- 
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sents it as prostrated to the ground like a man who prays ; so it is now humbled, though before full of haughts- 
ness; and it has quitted its former state, like a repenting sinner who abandons his former ways. F 

(8) By all the poets of the later school, handsome teeth are said to flash lightning; but Iightniag is accom- 
panied by clouds, so here the cheeks are shaded or clouded by the growth of the ézdr. 

(6 All those ideas, with the exception of the izdr, are borrowed from the ancient Arabic classics; that is to 
say, from the works of the anteislamite poets, which every well educated Arab learned by heart. Later Arabic 
poetry is often an intentional imitation of these old authors; the thoughts are generally the same, though ex- 
pressed in a different manner. Such was the taste of Arab critics, who looked on the poems of the ancient 
Arabs as perfect models in style and ideas: whence the key to all the obscure allusions met with in the Mos- 
lim poets must be looked for in the Moallakas, the poems of Amr ’l-Kais, Nabigha, etc. 

(7) Abd an-Nor means the Servant of Light ;-Light is one of the ninety-nine names by which God had de- 
signated himself in the Koran; see Surat XXIV, verse 35, where it is said: ‘‘God is the Light of the heavens 
and the earth.” 

(8) The Arabic poet generally begins his piece by describing the sorrow and regret he feels on arriving, after 
a long absence and a fatiguing journey, at the station where the tribe of his mistress was last encamped, and at 
which he expected to find her again; but where nothing now remains except the nearly obliterated ruins of the 
rustic dwellings. The poet Orwa died of a broken heart on hearing that his mistress had married another. 
Ghailan or Zu’l-Rumma excelled in painting the pains of love. His life is given in this work. 

(9) There is no word in the Arabic language for peninsula; they make use of jaztra, isle, in its stead. 


ABU ISHAK AL-KALBI AL-GHAZZI. 


Abi Ishak Ibrahin Ibn Yahya Ibn Othman Ibn Muhammad al-Kalbi 
(belonging to the tribe of Kalb)al-Ashhabi(1); or, according to Ibn an-Najjar in 
his History of Baghdad: Ibrahim Ibn Othman Ibn Abbas Ibn Muhammad Ibn 
Omar Ibn Abd Allah al-Asbhabi al-Kalbi al-Ghazzi (native of Gaza); this 
celebrated and talented poet is spoken of in these terms by Ibn Asakir in 
his history of Damascus : ‘‘ He came to Damascus in the year 481 (A. D. 1088) 
<¢ and attended the lectures of Nasr al-Makdisi (2) the jurisconsult ; he then set 
‘¢ out for Baghdad and fixed his dwelling in the Nizamiya College for many 
‘* vears; there he composed elegies and panegyrics on more than one professor 
‘¢ and also on other persons; from thence he travelled to Khorasan and made 
‘¢ eulogiums on a number of its princes, and his poetry got into circulation 
‘¢ there.”” Ibn Asakir then gives a number of his pieces and finishes by speaking 
highly of him: the volume of his poetical works, selected by himself, contains 
one thousand verses, according to what he says in his preface. The katib Imad 
ad-din mentions him in the Kharida, and, after praising him, says: “‘ He tra- 
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‘* yelled over the provinces and journeyed abroad; he was repeatedly departing 
‘* and removing; he penetrated far into the regions of Khorasan and Kerman, 
‘* and met with the remarkable men (of the tme).” Nasr ad-din Mokram Ibn 
al-Ala, vizir of Kerman (3), was celebrated by him in a poem rhyming in 4, 
which contains this original idea : 


Of (evil) fortune we have borne a load above our strength; ‘tis thus the fractured 
limb bears its bandages. | 


The same poem contains this pretty thought-on a-short night : 


It was a night over whose face we hoped the tizdr (4) would slowly glide, but no 
sooner had it traced its (dark) outline than it turned gray from the presence of 
morning. 


The poem (from which these verses are taken) is a long one. The following 
is a good and well known piece of his composition ! 


How ! said they, you have abandoned poetry? Yes; through compulsion, I replied ; 
the source of my inducements and of my motives (fo tt) is sealed up (5). The dwellings 
(of hospitality) are deserted ; no generous man now lives whose bounty may be hoped 
for; no fair beauty now exists deserving of love. ’Tis strange that poetry should find 
no purchaser, and yet be adulterated and stolen though it clog the market. 


The following verses, by the same author, are remarkable for the pleasing arti- 
fice with which they are worded (6): 


Biting sarcasms and base submission to a worthless (guardian) are two things 
which render prohibition bitter (to the soul). Reason (says): Rather choose wounds 
from the points of pliant (lances), than court (a mistress) and meet with those two bitter 
(humsliations). 


By the same: 


The only privilege granted to this vizir in the council-chamber is the right of 
wagging his beard as a sign of consent. Such a pillar of the state (wazir) and sup- 
porting nothing is like the waterless sea of prosody (7). 


By the same : 


(The hearts of ) men are so dried up, that if they wept, a tear would hardly flow to 
wet their eyes. The hand of (the patron) whom we praise no longer sheds the dew (of 
liberality), and the forehead of him whom we satirize no longer grows moist (wsth 
shame) . 
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This author composed a number of long poems full of original ideas; and 
the following extract is considered by literary men as a beautiful passage and 
elegantly turned : 


A mark (of recognition) from you will suffice me; the best answer to a salutation, on 
the morning lovers separate, is made by a rosy finger (8)!""— (When we met agasn) her 
mantle flew off in her confusion, and the knot which secured her collar of pearls was 
broken during the darkness: she then smiled so as to illuminate the night, and she 
gathered up her scattered pearls by the light of her well ranged (teeth). 


In this last verse he alludes to the following thought, expressed by the Sharif 
ar-Rida in one of his poems : 


During that night, the lustre of her (smiling) teeth lighted up, amidst the gloom of 
darkness, the spot on which to impress my kisses. 


A poet of Baghdad has come near the above idea in a Mawalia (9), com- 
posed according to their usual system of either omitting the final vowels, or 
placing them at random : 


I held Laila in my arms with a wild embrace, and said: A propitious star has 
risen upon my fortune. She smiled, and the hidden pearls shone forth ; the night seemed 
day ; and the jealous spies awoke (10). 


The original source of this idea is in one of the following verses composed by 
Abd ’t-Tamahan al-Kaini: 

I spring from a race of which alone the men are men! when one of its princes dies, 
another like him arises. So shift the stars of heaven ; when one sets, another appears, 
followed by others. (The brightness of) their glory and their faces lighted up the night, 
so that the artisan could string the pearls he drilled. 

This last verse is said to be the most laudatory of any made in the Times 
of Ignorance (11); it is also said to be the most lying. (Zhe nezt verse after 
wt ws: ) 

Wherever they were, they always had a noble chief ; wherever his squadrons went, 
there also went Death. 


The author of these verses, Aba’ t-Tamahan Hanzala Ibn as-Sharki (12) was one 
of the poets who lived in the Times of Ignorance — Ghazzi was born A. H. 444 
(A. D. 1049) in the town of Ghazza (Gaza), (where Hashim, grandfather to 
Muhammad was buried); and died A. H. 524 (A. D. 1130), in Khorasan (on 
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the road) between Marw and Balkh; to which latter place he was carried, and 
there he was interred. It is related of him that he said on the approach of 
death: ‘‘ I hope God will pardon me for three reasons: I am from the same 
‘* town as as-Shafi; I am an old man, and am far from my family.”” May God be 
merciful to him and justify his hope! As it is possible this -book may fall into 
the hands of some person living far off from our country, and who, not 
knowing where Gaza is situated, may desire information on that subject; I shall 
state that Gaza is a town in the dependencies of Palestine and situated on the 
Syrian Sea (or Mediterranean) near Askalan (4scalon); it is the first Syrian 
town met with on passing the frontier of Egypt, and is one of those caravan 
stations which the Koran makes mention of in these terms: the caravan station 
of winter and of summer (sur. CVI, verse 2), where all the commentators agree 
im explaining the winter station by the country of Yemen, and the summer sta- 
tion by Syria; for the Koraishites, in their commercial expeditions, went to 
Syria in summer on account of the healthiness of the country in that season ; 
and they travelled to Yemen if winter, because it is a hot country to which it is 
-impossible to go in summer. Ibn Hisham says towards the beginning of his 
Strat ar-Rasil (13): ‘‘ The first who established for the Koraish the caravan 
‘* stations of winter and summer was Hashim, grandfather to the blessed pro- 
‘< phet :”’ a little farther on he writes: ‘‘ Ibn Ishak says: ‘ Then Hashim, son of 
‘Abd Manaf, died at Gaza in the land of Palestine on a commercial expedi- 
‘ton: ” and a little farther on: ‘‘ Matrad Ibn Kaab al-Khozai said in an 
‘‘ elegy on the descendants of Abd Manaf—” he then gives a poem in which is 
this verse : 


And Hashim (is) in a grave over which the winds nce (the sand), in the midst of 
the desert between the Gazas. . 


On which he makes this observation : ‘‘Those skilled in etymology say that 
‘* the Gazas mean here Gaza alone; it would seem that the poet had given to 
‘each part of the town the name of the whole town, from his putting Gaza in 
“ the plural number (14).”” This place was known from that time by the name 
of the Gaza of Hashim, for his grave is there, though not apparent or known : and 
on passing through the town, I could obtain no information from the inha- 
bitants respecting it. When the celebrated poet Abi Nawas went from Baghdad 
to Old Cairo with the intention of reciting to al-Khasib Ibn Abd al-Hamid (15), 
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president of the land-tax office at Old Cairo, a poem made by him in his praise, he 
inserted in it the names of the different places he stopped at on the way; one of the 
verses is : : 


These (women) went with the caravan towards the Gaza of Hdshim, and _ serious 
business (shakiur) awaited them at al-Farama. 


There are two words here which require explanation: al-Farama (Farma) is 
the name of the great city which was capital of Egypt in the time of the patriarch 
Abraham; and Hajir (Hagar), mother of Ismael, was from Omm al-Arab (mother 
‘of the Arabs), a village in its dependencies : al-Farama is that well known 


23 station on the right hand of the traveller going from Egypt to Syria by the 
shore way; it is situated on the edge of the desert lying between Saih (16) and 


Kosair (on the Red Sea): when I saw it, it was in ruins, nothing remaining but 
its vestiges ; it was situated on a high hill. The Arabs are unanimous in 
considering Ismael to be their progenitor, and in believing that his mother was a 
native of Omm al-Arab, the village above-mentioned. The second word to be 
explained is shakur, pronounced also shuhir; it signifies things taken to heart and 
causing serious reflexions; the singular is shakr. 


(1) Al-Ashhabi means descended from al-Ashhab, who was probably one of al-Ghazzi’s ancestors. 

(2) The sheikh Nasr Ibn Ibrahim Ibn Nasr al-Makdisi (native of Bait al-Makdis or Jerusalem), an imam 
of great authority and a pillar of Islamism, was equally learned and pious; he composed the following works: the 
Tahdib —v da, the Maksad Jao! iF the Kafi 1.4) and a commentary on the Ishdra (see Hajji Khalifa,- 
t. I, n°768) of Saltm ar-Razi, etc. He studied jurisprudence at Sar (Tyre) under Salim ar-Razi for four years, 
and then settled at Damascus, A. H. 480, where he spent his life inthe practice of great austerities and mortifica- 
tions; died in the month of Moharram, 490 (January, A.D. 1097), and was buried at Damascus, where his 
tomb continued to be highly venerated. (Tabakdt as-Shafyin. Tab.al-Fokahda.) 

(3) The province of Kerman was at that time an independent state governed by Seljdk princes. 

(4) See note (2), page 35. : ; 

(8) Literally: The door of inducements and motives is locked. ; 

(6) This artifice consists In bringing together words of different significations, but all written and pronounced 
nearly in the same manner: it is obvious that sense must, in such cases, be frequently sacrificed to sound. 

(7) In the Arabic system of prosody, the different metres are called seas. . 

(8) The word ,.© Anam, here translated by rosy finger, is the name of a long and reddish frult which grows 


in Hijaz; the poets compare their mistress’s taper fingers, when dyed with Afnna, to this fruit. (See de Sacy’s 
Chrestomathie, t. II, p. 446; and Freytag’s Hamasa, p. 288.) 
(9) In the Arabische Verskunst, by professor Freytag, some notice is taken of the songs ealled Mawwdlta ; 
the derivation of this name is given by the Baron von Hammer in the Journal Asiatique for August, 1839. 
(40) The mistress of the Arabic poet is generally represented as closely guarded, so that lovers’ meetings 
could only take place by stealth. 
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(44) The Times of Ignorance; a term used by the Moline to denote all that period of Arabic history 
anterior to the preaching of Muhammad. 

(12) A fragment of a poem by Abd ’t-Tamahan will be found, along with his genealogy, in the Hamdsa, 
p- 538. 

(13) The Sirat ar-Rasdal, or History of the Prophet Muhammad, was drawn up by Abd al-Melik Ibn Hisham 
from documents collected by Muhammad Ibn Ishak: lives of both these writers are given by Ibn Khallikan. 
The passages here cited are to be found in the MS. of the Bib. du Rot,No 629, ff. 20, 24. 

(44) The Arabian commentators always endeavour to give grammatical explanations for every irregularity ; 
we have here an example of it: the true reason of this poet’s writing Ghazsat for Ghazza was the necessity he 
was under of making all the verses of his poem rhyme in at. 

(48) Ibn Khallikan, in different parts of his work, furnishes information about al-Khastb. 

(146) The canton named as-Sdih is situated near Abbisa; which city, according to Abd ’l-FadA in his Geo- 
graphy, lay ata day’s journey to the north of Bilbais. In the K¥tdb as-Suldk by Makrizi, and the Masdlik 

al-Absdr, we find this name written Sanih eb in place of Sath ai. 


“IBN KURKUL. 


Aba Ishak Ibrahim Ibn Yusuf Ibn Ibrahim Ibn Abd Allah Ibn Badis Ibn 
al-Kaid al-Hamzi, generally known by the name of Ibn Kurkial, author of the 
work called Matdli ’l-Anwéar (Rising of the Lights), which he composed on the 
plan of the Mashdrtk al-Anwar by she kadi Iyad; he was a man of talent and 
had studied in Spain under a number of learned professors: such is the only 
information I have been able to procure respecting him. He was born im the 
month of Safar, A. H. 505 (A. D. 1144) at al-Mariya (4/meria), a town in Spain, 
and died-at Fez early on Friday evening, 6th Shawwal 569 (May, A. D. 1174) 
after having been to public prayers.in the mosque. When his death drew near, he 
began repeating frequently and quickly the Surat of the Koran entitled [khlds (1); 
he then made the profession of faith thrice, and falling prostrate in adoration, 
was dead on touching the ground. — 4/-Mdriya isa largeseaport city in Spain. 
Fez is a great city in Maghreb, near Ceuta: al-Hamzi means belonging to 
Hamzat Aashir, a village in North Africa lying between Bajaia (Bugia) and 
Kalat Beni Hammad; so I have been informed by a number of natives of that 
country: 4ashir shall be again spoken of in the life of Ziri Ibn Manad (2). 
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(4) The Surat entitled Ikhlds (sincere resignation) is also called the Tawhid, or Declaration of God's Unity ; 
it is the one hundred and twelfth chapter of the Koran, and contains only four short verses; a tradition of 
Muhammad has declared its recitation three times to be equivalent to that of the entire Koran. 

(2) In the life of Ziri, the author merely refers back to what he says here; Abd 'I-Fada, in his Geographical 
work (see Arabic text, p. 124), mentions Aasir as a fort in the province of Bugia. 


THE IMAM AHMAD IBN HANBAL. 


The imam Abd Abd Allah Ahmad as-Shaibani al-Marwazi (descended from the 
tribe of Shaibadn and native of Marw) was the .son of Muhammad Ibn Hanbal 
Ibn Hilal Ibn Asad Ibn Idris Ibn Abd Allah Ibn Haiyan Ibn Abd Allah Ibn Ans 
Ibn Adf Ibn Kasit Ibn Mazin Ibn Shaiban Ibn Zohl Ibn Thalaba Ibn Okaba Ibn 
Saab Ibn Ali Ibn Bakr Ibn Wail Ibn Kasit Ibn Hinb Ibn Afsa (1) Ibn Doma Ibn 
Jadila Ibn Asad Ibn Rabia Ibn Nizar Ibn Maadd Ibn Adnan; this is his correct 
genealogy, though some make him descend from Mazin Ibn Zohl Ibn Shaiban 
Ibn Thalaba Ibn Okaba, which however is a mistake, for it must be observed 
that he came from Shaiban Ibn Zohl and not from Zcohl Ibn Shaiban, whose pa- 
ternal uncle was the Zohl Ibn Thalaba above mentioned. His mother left the city 
of Marw during her pregnancy, and brought him forth at Baghdad in the month 
of the first Rabi A. H. 164 (A. D. 780); but some say he was born at Marw and 
was a child at the breast when brought to Baghdad. Ibn Hanbal was a tradi- 
tionist of the first class, and composed a Masnad or collection of authenticated 
traditions more copious than those any other person had till then been able to 
form; it is said that he knew by heart one million of.these traditions. He had 

24 been a pupil and a favourite of as-Shafi’s, and continued constantly with him until 
that imam set out for Egypt : as-Shafi im speaking of him said : ‘‘ I went forth from 
‘< Baghdad and left not behind me a more pious man or a better jurisconsult 
‘‘than Ibn Hanbal.” In the year 220 (A. D. 835), some time between the 20th 
and 30th Ramadan, he was required to declare that the Koran was created (2), but 
would not, and although beaten and imprisoned, persisted in [:is refusal. He was 
a handsome man of middle size, having his hair dyed of a light red colour with 
hinna (3), anda few black hairs appearing in his (white) beard. He taught tra- 
ditions to a number of eminent doctors, among whom: were Muhammad _al-Bo- 
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khari and Muslim Ibn al-Hajjaj an-Naisapdri; and in the latter part of his life he had 
not his equal for learning and piety (4): he died at Baghdad, A. H. 244 (A. D. 
855), on Friday morning at sunrise, the 12th of the first Rabi; others say the 
A7th, and some place his death in the second Rabi ; he was buried in the cemetery 
without the Gate of Harb, which is so called after Harb Ibn Abd- Allah, a companion of 
the khalif Aba Jaafar al-Mansur’s, from whom also the street called a/—Harbiya 
took its name. The tomb of Ahmad Ibn Hanbal is a well known object in that 
burying-ground, and is visited (by pious persons). It was estimated that the 
number of men present at his funeral was eight hundred thousand, and of 
women sixty thousand ; and it is said that twenty thousand Christians, Jews, and 
Magians became Moslims on the day of his death. Abu ‘l-Faraj Ibn al-Jawzi 
writes in the 46th chapter of the work in which he treats of the history of Bishr 
al-Hafi: ‘‘ Ibrahim al-Harbi (5) relates as follows : saw in a dream Bishr al-HaG, 
‘¢ who seemed to come out of the Mosque of Rusafa(6) bearing something in his 
‘¢ sleeve which swung about, and I said: What hath God done with thee? he 
‘* replied : He hath pardoned me and honoured me. And I said: What is that in 
‘¢ thy sleeve? he replied: Yesterday the soul of Ahmad Ibn Hanbal came unto 
‘¢ us and pearls and rubies were scattered over it, and these are some I picked up. 
‘¢] said: What were Yahya Ibn Main and Ahmad Ibn Hanbal doing? He . 
‘< answered: They were gone to visit the Lord of all created things, and the table 
‘¢ was laid out for them. I said: Why didst thou not eat with them ? He replied : 
‘s He (the Lord) knew that I had to abstain from eating, so he allowed me to look 
‘¢ on his sacred face (7).” In the genealogy of Ibn Hanbal, Hacydn is written 
with a double Ya; the names of his other ancestors are sufficiently known and 
common, for which reason I need not fix their orthography, which I should do 
however, did I not apprehend being prolix (8). 1 have seen some differences in 
the statement of his genealogy, but the series I give is the most exact of any I 
have met with. He had two sons, both men of learning; their names were Salih 
and Abd Allah; Salih was kadi of Ispahan and died there at an early age in the 
month of Ramadan 266, (A. D. 880); he was born in 203 (A. D. 818): his 
brother Abd Allah lived till the year 290 (A. D. 903), and died at the age of 
seventy-seven years, on Sunday 22nd of the first Jumada, some say the second ; 
he was surnamed Aba Abd ar-Rahman, and it was after him that the imam 


Ahmad was called Abt Abd Allah (father of Abd Allah). 
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(4) Ibn kAdi Shuhba and Hajji Khalifa call] this work, Tabakdt al-Fokahd (classes of jurisconsults) ; that 
is, Biographical notices of celebrated jurisconsults, classified in a particular order. It would appear, from an 
observation made by al-Othmani in his Thabakd: (fol. 141, verso), when speaking of Abd Said Muhammad an- 
Naisapori, that in the work of Abd Ishak as-Shirdzi, the lives of the doctors are arranged according tothe degree 
of merit and learning of eaclr individual. 

(2) Literally : tél the hour (of final judgment) comes. 

(3) This answer of Ibn Suraij means in other terms: ‘‘Though what I said to you appears quite irrelevant to 
‘* your question, it is notwithstanding precise and well applied, but you have not the sense to perceive it: 
‘* you are like the ox who knows not that the greasing of its horns will cure the soreness of its hoofs, which is 
nevertheless the fact.” In comparing his adversary to an ox, he treats him as a heavy and stupid fellow: 
the Arabs call such a person bakr (ox).— See M. Humbert’s Anthologie Arabe, page 183. 

(4) See note (7), page 46. 

(5) Head with head; that is: without obtaining preeminence over others. This metaphor is taken from 
horse-racing. See also Reiske’s note in Abd ‘l-Fada’s Annals, t. II, p.- 330. 

(6) Ibn Khallikan appears here to have some doubts respecting the identity of this Suraij with Suraij grand- 
father to Abd ’l-Abbas; YAfi however says, in his Annals, that he was so. (See Miradt al-Jandn, No. 637, 
folio 187.) . 

(7) It has been already said, that dreams in which holy men appear are considered by the Moslims as true, 
see page 46, note (7); here then is a proof that Suraij was a traditionist of unquestioned authority, since 
the series spoken of goes no farther than him. He was therefore an ¢mam of traditions ; a holy character in the 
eyes of the Moslims; he must also have obtained eternal happiness, or Ibn Khallikan would not have secn him 
with so sacred a book in his hand as a Collection of Traditions; for such is the conclusion which our author 
wishes to be drawn from his dream. 





IBN AL-KASS AT-TABARI. 


Abi ’l-Abbas Ahmad Ibn Abi Ahmad, better known by the name of Ibn al-Kass 
at-Tabari, wasa doctor of the sect of as-Shafi and a native of Taberestan, where he 
was esteemed the highest authority of the time in religious matters. After learning 
jurisprudence from Ibn Suraij (whose life has been just given), he composed a 
great number of works, among others: the Talkhis (Abridgment) (4), the Guide 
for Kadis, the Mawdkit,.the Mifidh (2), etc. The Talkhis has been commented 
by Aba Abd Allah al-Khatan and the shaikh Abd Ali as-Sinji (3) ; it isa little book, 
and is cited by the Imam (a/-Haramain) in different parts of his Nihdya and 
also by al-Ghazzali: all the works of Ibn al-Kass are short but very instructive. 
He often addressed pious exhortations to the people, and having come, in one of 
his journeys, to Tarsus (where it is said he acted as kadi), an assembly met to 
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hear him preach, and he was there seized with such compunction and terror at 
the thoughts of God’s majesty, that he swooned away and died, A. H. 335 or 336 
(A. D. 946-7). His father was called a/-Kass (the Narrator), because he used 

to relate (Aassa) histories and anecdotes (4).— 7 aberestan is an extensive pro- 26 
vince in Persia adjacent to Khorasan; it has two capitals, Saria (5) and Amol, 
and is well defended by fortresses and defiles.— Zarsis is a city on the frontiers 

of Ramiya (4sza Minor) near the towns of al-Massisa (the ancient Mopsiestia) 
and Adana; al-Mamun, son of Hardin ar-Rashid, was interred there: this place 

is spoken of in the Muhaddab and the Wasit (6) in the chapter of wakfs (7). 


(4) This work is a treatise on the secondary points of jurisprudence; see Flogel’s Hajji Khalifa, No. 3843. 

(2) Hajji Khalifa mentions the Mawdkit (the prescribed times), without giving any information as to its 
contents; the Miftah, or Key to the legal doctrines of the Shafite sect is also mentioned by him. 

(3) In the Arabic text this name is incorrectly printed as-Shinji. 

(4) In the early ages of Islamism, the narrator of histories was a person highly respected; at that time few 
historical works had been composed, and it was from these persons alone that information could be obtained ; 
they always began each of their relations by a statement of the persons through whom it was successively 
handed down, and they were particularly careful not to change or suppress a single word in those ancient 
traditions; it was with such documents that at-Tabari composed his celebrated history, merely arranging them 
in chronological order. 

(38) This appears to be the same city which is now called Seri; Abd ’l-Fada places it in Mazenderan. 

(6) The Muhaddab was written by Abd Ishak as-Shirazi, and the Wasit by Abo Hamid Muhammad al-Ghaz- 
rili. | 

(7) The term Wakf, in the Muhammedan law, designates any sort of property conceded in perpetuity to a 
religious establishment; many pious Moslims willed their estates to the support of strong places on the ene- 
my’s borders, war with infidels being a religious duty; Tarsds must therefore have possessed much property of 


this kind, on account of its importance as a frontier city, and it is probably for this reason that it is spoken of 
in the treatise on W'ak/s. 


ABU HAMID AL-MARWARRUDI. 


Abi Hamid Ahmad Ibn Aamir Ibn Bishr Ibn Hamid al-Marwarridi, doctor of 
the sect of as-Shafi, studied jurisprudence under Abd Ishak al-Marwazi; he com- 
posed the work called the Jémz, a collection of doctrines special to his sect; a 
commentary on the Mukhtasar by al-Muzani, and a treatise on the principles of 
jurisprudence. This doctor, who was an imam of surpassing merit (1), set- 
tled at Basra, where he gave public lessons and had among his auditors the 

7 
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jurisconsults of that city. Abd ’l-Haiyan at-Tawhidi (2) said of him: ‘I heard 
‘¢ Abu Hamid al-Marwarridi say : ‘No man should be flattered on account of his 
‘* extraction, neither should he be blamed; for the tall man is not praised for his 
‘‘ stature, nor the ugly man blamed for his ill-favouredness.’’” Died A. H. 362 
(A.D. 972-3).—Marwarridi means native of Marwarrid, a-well-known city in 
Khorasan, built on a river, in Persian ar—Rid, and situated at forty para- 
sangs from Marw as-Shahjan; these are the two Marws so frequently mentioned 
by poets: the word Shahjdn is added to the name of the larger one, from which 
also is derived the relative adjective Marwazi; the word rid (river) is joined to 
that of the other city in order to distinguish between them : Marwarrud has for 
relative adjective Marwarridi, and Marwazi also according to as-Samani : it was 
one of the cities taken by al-Ahnaf Ibn Kais, and mention shall be made of it in 
his life (3); he had been sent against it at the head of the van-guard by Abd 
Allah Ibn Aamir, general of the army. Shahjdén means the king’s soul: my 
reason for making these long observations is to prevent these places from being 
taken one for the other. 


(1) Literally, whose dust was not split or entered into ; a strange expression, but frequently made use of 
hy writers who affect elegance of style; the poet Nabigha ad-DubyAni seems to have been the first who imagined 
it, and it is still found in one of his poems: Ydsuf as-Shantmari, author of an excellent commentary on the six 
poets (see the Diwan d’ Amro ’I-Kais, introduction,) gives the following explanation of its meaning: ‘* Thou 
‘© hast not split my dust, that is: I have surpassed thee, and the distance between us is so wide, that thou 
‘* hast not come up with me or split my dust; this expression originated in speaking of a good race-horse 
‘* which passed the others and got clear of them, so that they could not enter into the dust he raised.” 

(2) Abd ’1-Halyan Ali Ibn Muhammad Ibn al-Abbas at-Tawhidi, native of Baghdad, was shaikh or superior 
of the Sifis, whose doctrines he treated of in the Treasures (Dekhair), and other works. In the life of Ibn 
al—-Omaid Muhammad, by Ibn Khallikan, will be found more particulars respecting him; see also Tabakdt as- 
Shafyin, fol. 24, verso. 

(3) In the life of al-Ahnaf the author says little or nothing about these cities, and scarcely any information 
on the subject is to be found in al-M&akin or Abd ’l-Fada; the following details may not therefore be unin— 
teresting. In the thirtieth year of the Hijra (A.D. 680-1), Tabarestan was conquered by the Moslims under 
the orders of Said Ibn al-Aas, and Abd Allah Ibn Aamr Ibn Kariz Sy y subdued Fars, Sejestan and Kho- 
rasan. The people of Herat offered some resistance, but were defeated; the cities of Naisapdr and Sarakhs 
S ae pe surrendered peaceably, and Marw also obtained peace on condition of paying two millions of dir- 
hems every year. Al-Ahnaf Ibn Kais was then sent by Abd Allah Ibn Amir into Tokharestan at the head 
of four thousand horse, and defeated the forces df that country, though seconded by those of Jawzajan and 
other districts; he then, with four hundred thousand(?) men, laid siege to the city of Balkh, and endeavoured 
to penetrate into Khowarezm, but without success. Abd Allah Ibn AAdmir then set out from Naisdpdr to perform 
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the pilgrimage to Mekka, leaving as his lieutenant in Khorasan al-Ahnaf, who defeated the united forces of 
that country. Abd Allah, on his return from Mekka, went to Basra, where he fixed his residence, while his 
lieutenants governed Khorasan, Sejistan, and Persian Irak Seed, The quantity of tribute reeeived by the 
khalif Othman was so great, that it became necessary to form a number of large treasuries at Medina on pur- 
pose to contain it. It is said that the treasures of Khosroes taken by the Moslims amounted to one hun- 
- dred thousand badras of gold; each badra By containing four thousand pieces. (Tartkh al-Khamis, Arabic 
MS. of the Bib. du Rot, No. 638, fol. 348.) 


IBN AL-KATTAN. 


Abu ’l-Husain Ahmad Ibn Muhammad Ibn Ahmad, generally known by the 
name of Ibn al-Kattdn, was a native of Baghdad and a leading doctor in the sect 
of as-Shafi. He learned jurisprudence under Ibn Suraij and, after him, under 
Abi Ishak al-Marwazi : he then professed at Baghdad, and men of learning gained 
information at his lectures ; he wrote besides a great number of works ; and the 
students of that time all travelled to Irak that they might be instructed by him or by 
Abt ’I-Kasim ad-Darakj ; when ad-Daraki died, Ibn al-Kattan became chief of the 
Shafite sect (in that country). Abi Ishak as-Shirazi mentions him in his 7a- 
bakdt and says that he died A. H. 359 (A. D. 970); to which the Khatib (4d: 
Bakr Ahmad al-Baghdddi) adds: ‘‘In the month of the first Jumada : he was 
‘one of the chief Shafite doctors, and composed works on the principles of 
‘¢ jurisprudence and its secondary points.” (bn al-Jawzi) author of. the 
Shuzir al-Okid says that Baghdad (the native place of Ibn al-Kattén) was 
built in the year 146 (A. D. 763). 


AT-TAHAWI. 


Abi Jaafar Ahmad Ibn Muhammad Ibn Salama Ibn Abd al-Malik al-Azdi 
at-Tahawi was a doctor of the sect of Abi Hanifa and became head of the Hanefites 
in Egypt. He had been 4 follower of as-Shafi’s sect, and taken lessons from 
al-Muzani, who said to him one day: ‘‘ By God! no good will ever come of 27 
‘‘ you.” Provoked by this remark, at-Tahawi passed over to Abt Jaafar Ibn 
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Abi Imran the Hanefite (1) and studied under him: he said afterwards, on com- 
posing his Mukhtasar or Compendium of Jurisprudence: ‘‘ God be merciful to 
‘¢ Abi Ibrahim!” (meaning al-Muzani), ‘‘ were he living, he should have to 
‘¢ expiate his oath (2).” Abu Yala al-Khalili says, in his Zrshdd (3), in the life 
of al-Muzani : ‘‘ At-Tahawi was sister’s son to al-Muzani; and Muhammad Ibn 
‘¢ Ahmad as-Shuriti relates having asked him why he differed in opinion from 
‘¢ his uncle, and preferred Abu Hanifa’s doctrine? to which at-Tahawi replied : 
‘¢ ¢ Because I saw my uncle pore over the works of Abi Hanifa.’” This doctor 
wrote a number of instructive books, such as the 4hkdm al-Kordn (4), Ikhtilaf 
al-Ulama (Points of doctrine on which the learned differ), Madani ’l-Athdar 
(The obscure ideas and allusions in the Traditions), the Shurit (Treatise on 
drawing up bonds), a great historical work, etc. Al-Kodai in his Khitat speaks 
of him in these terms: ‘In his youth he met with al-Muzani and most of the 
‘¢ doctors contemporary with him, and became remarkably skilled in drawing 
‘up bonds (5). The kadi Abu Obaid Allah Muhammad Ibn Abda (6) took him 
‘* for secretary ; he was then in a destitute condition, but was enriched by the 
‘kindness of Abu Obaid, who was a very generous man. Then the kadi Aba 
‘‘ Qbaid Ali Ibn al-Husain Ibn Harb (7) appointed him scrivener (8) after the 
‘* circumstance which occurred between Mansur the doctor and himself (9); this 
‘¢ was in the year 306 (A. D. 918). The public notaries were averse through 
‘* jealousy to his being nominated scrivener, as they did not wish the same 
‘¢ person to be both chief jurisconsult (10) and receiver of attestations; but a 
‘© number of them having gone that year to Mekka to sojourn there some time 
‘< from religious motives, Abii Obaid took advantage of their absence and no- 
‘¢minated Abi Jaafar on the attestations of Abd ’l-Kasim al-Mamin and Abu 
‘¢ Bakr Ibn Saklab (11).”” At-Tahawi was born in 238 (A. D. 852), or 229 
(A.D. 843), according to Abt Saad as-Samani, who is here right ; another author 
adds that his birth was on Sunday eve, 41th of the first Rabi; he died at Old 
Cairo on Thursday, 1st of Zu ‘Il-Kaada 324 (A. D. 933), and was buried in the 
Karafa (42) where his tomb is still remarked. In the life of the doctor Mansur 
Ibn Ismail ad-Darir, mention is again made of him, so the reader is referred 
to it. His father died A. H. 264 (A. D. 877-8). Tahdwi means native of 
Tahd, which is a town in Upper Egypt (Said): Azdi signifies sprung from 
Azd, a great and renowned tribe in Yemen. 
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(4) The hafiz Abd Jaafar Ahmad Ibn Abi ImrdAn, native of Baghdad, was an imam of high authority in the 
sect of AbO Hantfa. He was a man of solid learning, and composed a work, entitled al-Hijaj os !; 


9 
he filled the place of kadi in Egypt, and lost his sight in that country. Died A. H. 280 (A. D. 893). - (Tab. 
al-Hanafyin, fol. 110 verso.) 

(2) Al-Muzani had sworn by God, but his oath proved false; he should therefore have expiated his perjury 
had he lived. This expiation consists in granting freedom to a slave, or in once feeding or clothing ten pau- 
pers; if the person guilty of this crime have not the means of fulfilling either of the above conditions, he is 
only obliged to fast for three days. —(D’Ohsson'’s Tableau del'Emptre Othoman, t. 1V, p. 286.) 

(3) This work is spoken of by Hajji Khalifa; see Flagel’s edition, No. 820. The author, Abd Yala Khalil 
Ibn Abd Allah, was a native of Kazwin. Hedied A.H. 446 (A.D. 1084), and was considered a traditionist 
of the first authority. (Yafi’s Annais.) 

(4) See note (2), page 6. 

(8) In Arabic Shurdt (conditions), the name given to that branch of jurisprudence which treats of drawing 
up legal acts and bonds in proper form. (See Hajji Khalifa.) 

(6) Abd Obaid Allah Muhammad Ibn Abda al-AbbAadAni, doctor of the Hanefite sect, born at Basra, A. H. 
218 (A. D. 833); he studied under a number of celebrated masters, and then went to Egypt, where he was 
appointed Inspector of Wrongs (see de Sacy’s Chrestomathie, t. 1, p. 132), and was afterwards pominated 
kAdi, in the year 278, by Khumarawaih, son of Ahmad Ibn Taulin. He was a generous patron of men of 
learning, and always ready to oblige those who applied to him. During the troubles which ensued in Egypt 
on the death of Jaish, son of KhumArawaih, Ibn Abda was obliged to lie concealed for a considerable period; 
he was restored to the place of kAdi, A.H. 292, bat he quitted it soon after and retired to Irak, where he 
died, A. H. 342 (A. D. 924), aged 95 years. (Al-Askalani’s History of the Kadis of Egypt, MS. of the Bib. 
du Roi, No. 691.) 

(7) Ali Ibn al-Husain Ibn Harb, surnamed Ibn Harbawaih, was a doctor of the sect of as-ShAfl and native 
of Baghdad. In A. H. 203 he went to Egypt and replaced Ibn Abda as kAdi; he was afterwards deposed in 
the year 314, and died at Baghdad in 319 (A.D. 931). (Al-Askalani. Al-Othméni.) 

(8) In Arabic, Adi; see what Ibn Khaldan says of the duties of this public officer, in de Sacy’s Chrestoma- 
thie, t. 1, p. 40; consult also Von Hammer's Ldnderverwaltung unter dem Chalifate, p. 103. 

(9) This occurrence is again spoken of in the life of Mansdr; it was a quarrel between the two doctors. 

(10) The jurisconsults called the law the sctence, to indicate its high importance; for the same reason, the 
chief jurisconsult is called the chéef of the science, which is the name given him here. 

(44) Those persons were probably notaries also. 

(42) There were two cemeteries at Old Cairo, called the Greater and the Lesser Karffa: al-Makrizi, in his 
Khitat, describes them both and gives copious information respecting the tombs, chapels, mosques, and Moslim 
convents with which they were filled. See also M. de Sacy’s Chrestomathie, t. I, p. 238. 





ABU HAMID AL-ISFARAINI. 


The shaikh Abd Hamid Ahmad Ibn Abi Tahir Muhammad Ibn Ahmad al-Isfa- 
raini, doctor of the sect of as-Shafi, became imam and professor (4), at Baghdad, 
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where his lectures were attended by more than three hundred students in jurispru- 
dence: (the subject of his lessons was) the Mukhtasar by al-Muzani, which he 
explained with additional observations of his own; and (by his successful 
instruction) he filled the earth with partisans (of as-Shdffs opinions). He ex- 
plained the doctrines of his sect in two works, the Great and the Small Za- 
lika (2); another short work of his, the Bustdn or Garden, consists of singular 
anecdotes. He learned jurisprudence from Abi ’l-Hasan Ibn al-Marzuban and 
then, from Abt ’l-Ka3im ad-Daraki; contemporaries all acknowledged his superior 
merit and discriminating judgment ; and the Khatib (Abd Bakr Ahmad) speaks 
of him, in his History of Baghdad, in these terms: ‘‘ Abi Hamid taught a small 
‘¢ portion of traditions, which he himself had learned from Abd Allah Ibn Adi, 
‘¢ Abu Bakr al-Ismaili, Ibrahim Ibn Muhammad Ibn Abdal al-Isfaraini and others ; 
“¢ (as a traditionist) he is a sure authority. I saw him more than once and was 
‘¢ present at his lectures in the mosque of Abd Allah Ibn al-Mubarak which lies 
‘‘ at the upper end of the Grant of ar-Rabi (3), and Iheard some persons mention 
‘¢ that seven hundred students of jurisprudence went to his lectures, and ( for that 
‘¢ reason) people used to say: If as-Shafi saw him, he would be delighted.” 
The shaikh Abu Ishak as-Shirazi, in his 7abakdt, relates as follows: ‘‘ Abu 

28 ‘‘’|-Husain al-Kuduri the Hanefite used to praise and extol Abd Hamid al-Isfaraini 
‘¢ above all others ; and it was told to the vizir Abi ’l-Kasim Ali Ibn al-Husain (4) 
‘that he had said: ‘I consider Aba Hamid an abler doctor and divine than 
‘¢ ¢as-Shafi.’ On this, I remarked to the vizir that it was al-Kudiri’s confidence in 
‘¢ Abi Hamid’s talents, and his zeal for the Hanefite sect, which led him to under- 
‘¢ value as-Shafi, so no attention should be paid to what he had said; for Aba 
‘¢ Hamid, and even more ancient and learned doctors than he, were far from the 
‘¢ rank of as-Shafi; to whom and to whose successors we might apply this verse 
‘* of the poet's : 


‘ They sojourned at Mekka among the tribes of Naufal, but thou hast settled at al-Baida, 
‘the most distant station.’ ” 


It is related of Abu Hamid that he said: ‘‘I never, in quitting the meetings for 
‘¢ discussing points of law (5) had to regret omitting a necessary observation.” It 
is also related that, in one of those meetings, a doctor addressed him in an im- 


proper manner, and then went to him that night to ask his pardon ; on which Abu 
Hamid repeated these verses : 
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A deliberate insult is offered before the public; then comes a private excuse which only 
confirms the fault. He who thinks that a private excuse can efface a public insult is in 
a great mistake. 


This doctor was born in A. H. 344 (A. D. 955), and went to Baghdad in 363 
(A.D. 973-4), or 364 according to the Khatib : he there taught jurisprudence from 
the year 370 till his death, which bappened Friday evening, 18th Shawwal, A. H. 
406 (March, A.D.1046), at Baghdad ; the next morning he was buried in (the court 
of) his house. His body was afterwards transported to the (cemetery at the) Gate 
of Harb in the year 410. The Khatib says: ‘‘ I prayed over his bier in the plain 
‘< (Sahra) beyond the Bridge of Abi ’d-Dann ; and the imam who lead the prayer 
‘« was Ahd Abd Allah, son to (the Khalif) al-Mahtadi, and preacher of the Mosque 
‘“ of Al-Mansiur, it was a day witnessed by crowds of people and filled with deep 
‘‘ sorrow and grievous lamentation.”—Isfardini means native of Isfardin, a 
town of Khorasan in the territory of Naisapur, half way between it and Jorjan.— 
The verse applied to as—Shafi by the shaikh Abu Ishak has another belonging to it 
which runs thus : | 


For thou didst fear on her account (6) the evil talk of hidden foes with sharpened 
tongue ; who say, but never perform. 


(4) The expression wl, LosJt rant) )) chieflainship of the world and of the religion is so obscure, 
that its signification can only be found by comparing the different passages in whieh it occurs. Its real mean- 
ing, deduced from an examination of six passages, appears to be that given here; namely, the places of imam 
und chief professor; for it is to be observed that all the persons to whom this title is applied, were great 
imams and famous professors, and nothing more. In al-OthmAéni’s Tabakdt we find that Muhammad as-Saloki 
became the imam of the world in jurisprudence, exegesis, polite literature, philology, grammar, poetry, 
and scholastic divinity; the same author says of Ibrahim al-Marwazi, that he succeeded to the place of 

sll diols ) chieftainship of seience or head-professorship, and that he filled the land with his pupils. 


These two passages, selected from many others, appear decisive as to the sense of the lod] remat) )» chief 
lainship of the world. The chieftainship of the religion indicates, most probably, the place of the chief 
imam. 

(2) Taltka signifies an appendix or supplement; the Moslim schoolmen give this title to collections of 
notes and observations on the system of doctrine followed by the sect; these notes were generally taken by 
the scholars during the lectures of their professors. Hajji Khalifa mentions a nuniber of works bearing this 
title, and he remarks that al-Isfarhini’s Tadkdt treats of the Shafite doctrines. (See Flogel’s edition, t. II. 
No. 3120.) 

(8) See page 7, note (4'. The Khatth could not then have been more than eleven or twelve years of age. 
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(4) Ali ibn al-Husain, surnamed Rats ar-Ruasd (chéef of the chiefs) was vizir to the khalif al-Kaim Biamr 
Illah : he was put to death by al-Basastri, A. H. 450 (A. D. 1088). (See Abd t-Fad4’s Annals.) 

($) These debating societies were held by students under the presidence of their professor, or by doctors of 
the different sects between themselves. ° 


(6) The mistress of the Arabic poet is generally of a different tribe from his, and she is supposed to be always 


guarded by a number of jealous relations, ready to wreak vengeance on any lover who should dare to make 
known the object of his passion. 


AL-MAHAMILI. 


Aba ’l-Hasan Ahmad Ibn Muhammad Ibn Ahmad Ibn al-Kasim Ibn Ismail Ibn 
Muhammad Ibn Ismail Jbn Said Ibn Aban ad-Dubbi al-Mahamili, doctor of the 
sect of as-Shafi. He learned jurisprudence from Abu Hamid al-Isfaraini, and 
put down in writing a Zalika(1) which was taught him by Abi Hamid, and 
whose name it bears. The penetration and intelligence with which he was gifted 
enabled him to eclipse all his contemporaries ; in jurisprudence he became remark- 
ably eminent, and professed it both in the lifetime of his master Abi Hamid and 
after his decease. He learned the Traditions from Muhammad Ibn al-Muzaffar (2) 
and other traditionists of the same period, having been taken by his father on a 
journey to Kufa, in order that he might hear them from the lips of that teacher. 
He composed on the doctrines of his sect a large book, entitled the Majnui (Col- 
lection); another in one volume, called Mukni (sufficient); a little work enti- 
tled the Lobdb (Marrow), and a fourth called the Ausat (Medium), besides a 
great number of treatises on controversial subjects. He professed at Baghdad, 
and his name is mentioned in the Chronicle of that city compiled by the Khatib. 

29 Died on Wednesday, 20th of the second Rabi, 415 (A.D. 1024); born A.H. 368 
(A. D. 978-9).—Dubbi means belonging to Dubb, which is a great and well- 
known tribe; Mahdmilz is derived from Mahdmil, which is the name of the lit- 
ters in which travellers are carried. 


(1) See page 88, note (2). 

(2) Abd ’l-Hasan Muhammad Ibn al-Muzaffar was born at Baghdad, A. H. 286(A.D. 809). Hebecame the . 
first traditionist of his time in Irak, and had among his auditors the celebrated ad-Darakutni. Died A. H. 379 
(x. D: 989). It appears that he was a partisan of the Shtite doctrines. (7ab..al-Huffaz). 
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AL-BAIHAKI. 


Aba Bakr Ahmad Ibn al-Husain Ibn Ali Ibn Abd Allah Ibn Misa al-Baihaki al- 
Khosrujerdi, doctor of the sect of as-Shafi, the great and illustrious hafiz (1), 
who in his age stood alone without a rival for the variety of his attainments, was 
one of the principal disciples of the hakim Abu Abd Allah Ibn al-Baiy, by whom 
he was taught the traditions, but whom he soon surpassed in all the different 
parts of knowledge. He learned jurisprudence from Abu ’I-Fath Nasir Ibn 
Muhammad al-Omari al-Marwazi (2, but the traditions were his favourite 
study, and it was as a traditionist that he attained reputation. In this pursuit 
he travelled to Irak, Jibal (Persian Irak), Hijaz and Khorasan, in which coun- 
try, as well as in all the others visited by him, he received the traditions from 
the lips of the learned of that time; he then began to write on the subject, and 
composed a great number of works, which, it is said, amount to one thousand 
volumes. It was he who first collected the sentences (3) of as-Shafi, with which 
he formed ten volumes : the best known of his works are—the Great and the 
Small Collections of Traditions; Proofs of the prophetic Mission; Acts and Tra- 
ditions (of Muhammad); Path of Faith; Merits of as-Shafi, descendant of Abd al- 
Muttalib; Merits of Ahmad Ibn Hanbal, etc. Al-Baihaki was a man little solici- 
tous about worldly goods, and the Imam al-Haramain said of him: ‘‘ There was 
‘* no follower of the Shafite sect who was not under some obligation to as-Shafi, 
‘‘ al-Baihaki excepted; for as-Shafi was under obligations to him.” Al-Bai- 
haki was a most active defender of the doctrine instituted by as-Shafi, and was 
invited to Naisapdr, in order to propagate the knowledge (of that doctrine); he 
went there in consequence, and led a (szmple and holy) life such as that of the 
primitive Moslims; he taught traditions to a great number of eminent doctors, 
among others, Zahir as-Shahami (4), Muhammad al-Forawi and Abd al-Munim 
al-Kushairi (5); he was born in the month of Shaban, 384 (A. D. 994); died 
the 40th of the first Jumada, 458 (A. D. 1066), at Naisdpar, whence his body 
was transported to Baihak (his native place), which is a collection of villages in 
the dependency of Naisabir, at twenty parasangs from that city; Khosridjerd is 
the name of one of those villages. 


(1) The persons who know the Koran by heart are called Hafiz ; but this title is given more especially to 
8 
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those doctors who have learned by heart the contents of the six great collections of Traditions (see the Miskdat- 
al-Masdbth, vol.I, p. 3), who can cite the names of the persons by whom each tradition has been successively 
handed down, and who can point out those traditionists whose authority cannot be admitted without limita— 
tion and those who merit full confidence. The word hdéfiz is sometimes made use of to designate a narrator 
of historical traditions. 

(2) Abd ’l-Fath al-Omari was one of the most noted doctors who studied under al-Kaffal and Abd ’t-Taiyb 
as-Saloki; he died A. H. 444 (A. D. 1032).—(Al-Othmani's Tabakdt, fol. 88 verso.) 

(3) Sentences; that is, legal opinions received as positive precepts by the followers of his sect. Al- 
Othmani remarks (Tabakdat, fol. 22 verso), that among the numerous authors who wrote on the life and 
virtues of as-Shafi, the ablest and most exact was al-Baihaki, who, in two thick volumes, treated fully of his 
merits, the circumstances of his life, etc. all on the best authority. 

(4) Abd ’l-Kasim Zahir Ibn Tahir as-Shahami and his brother Ab Bakr Wajth were two celebrated tradi- 
tionists of that time. 

(8) Aba ’l-Muzaffar Abd al-Munim al—Kushairi was son to Abd al-Karim Ibn Hawazin, whose life is given 
in this work. 


AN-NASAI THE HAFIZ. 


The hafiz Abi Abd ar-Rahman Ahmad Ibn Ali Ibn Shoaib Ibn Ali Ibn Sinan 
Ibn Bahr an-Nasai, chief traditionist of his age and author of a Sunan, or col- 
lection of traditions, was an inhabitant of Old Cairo, in which city his works got 
into circulation, and where he had also many pupils. Muhammad Ibn Ishak al- 
Isfahani gives the following account of his death: ‘‘I heard our elders in Old 
‘¢ Cairo relate that Abu Abd ar-Rahman left Misr towards the end of his life and 
‘s went to Damascus, where he was asked what he thought of Moawia and what 
‘* traditions he knew respecting the merits of that prince; to which he made this 
‘* reply: ‘It is not then enough for Moawia to enter (nto salvation) on an equal 
‘¢ footing with others, but he must even surpass them by exclusive merits (1)! 
‘¢ But some relate that his answer was: ‘I know not any tradition respecting his 
‘“ special merit but this: May God never satiate thy belly!’ (2) Now this 
‘¢ doctor was an advocate for the rights of the khalif Ali; so the people began 
‘‘ to strike him on the sides, nor did they discontinue till they thrust him 
‘¢ out of the mosque. (In another account it is said that they struck him 
‘Son the testicles and trod him under foot.) He was then borne to Ramla, 
‘‘ where he expired.’”’ The hafiz Abi ’l-Hasan ad-Darakutni relates as fol- 

- 30lows: ‘‘ An-Nasai, after the ill-treatment he underwent at Damascus, asked 
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‘+ to be borne to Mecca, where he died on his arrival, and was buried be- 
‘¢ tween as-Safa and al-Marwa; his death happened in the month of Shaban, 
‘A. H. 303” (February, A. D. 916). The hafiz Aba Noaim al-Isfahani 
adds the following particulars : ‘‘ The people having trampled on an-Nasai at 
‘¢ Damascus, he died from the effects of that ill usage whilst he was bearing (to 
‘¢ Mekka). He composed a work called al-Khasdts (Particularities), treating of 
‘¢ the merits of Ali lbn Abi Talib and those of his family; the greater part of the 
‘¢ traditions contained therein are alleged on the authority of Ahmad Ibn Hanbal. 
‘¢ Having been asked why he did not write a work on the merits of Muhammad’s 
“¢ companions, he answered: ‘On entering Damascus, I found a great number of 
‘¢ persons holding Ali in aversion, for which reason I intended that God should 
‘‘ direct them by means of this book.’ He used to abstain from food every 
‘“ second day, and was remarked for being of an ardent temperament.” The 
hafiz Ibn Asakir of Damascus relates that he had four wives, to each of whom he 
paid equal attentions, and that he possessed concubines besides. Ad-Darakutni de- 
clares him a martyr, on account of the trials he underwent at Damascus, and says 
that he died on Monday, 13th Safar, 303 (August, A.D. 915), at Mekka; others state 
that-he died at Ramla, in Palestine. Abu Said Abd ar-Rahman Ibn Yunus, au- 
thor of the Annals of Egypt, writes in that work: ‘‘An-Nasai came to Misr a 
‘¢ long time ago, he was a traditionist of the first order; his word was held a sure 
‘* authority, his information was exact, and his memory retentive. He left Misr 
‘¢ in the month of Zu ‘l-Kaada, 302.” I find in my handwriting, in the rough 
copy of this work, that an-Nasai was born at Nasa, A. H. 244 or 245 (A. D. 
$29, 830).—Nasdi ‘means native of Nasd, a city in Khorasan, which has pro- 
duced a number of eminent men. 


(4) The expression uly WH, has been already explained, page 48, note (8). 

(2) Mo&wia was so voracious that his greediness became proverbial. (See Freytag’s Proverbia Meidani, 
t. I, p. 138.) The imprecation cited by an-Nasdi was probably uttered by one of Modwia’s enemies, and party 
spirit prevented it from being forgotten. 


AL-KUDURI. 
Abi ’l-Husain Ahmad Ibn Muhammad Ibn Ahmad Ibn Jaafar Ibn Hamdan, 
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surnamed al-Kudiri, was a doctor of the sect of Abd Hanifa, and became presi- 
dent of the Hanefites in Irak. In treating speculative points he had the talent of 
expressing his ideas with great precision ; he was also versed in the traditions ;.and 
the khatib Abi Bakr, author of the History of Baghdad, who had learned them 
from him, alleged his authority in citing them. He wrote several treatises on the 
doctrines of his sect; among others, that celebrated work, the Mukhtasar (Abridg- 
ment). He was accustomed to discuss controversial subjects with Abi Hamid 
al-Isfaraini, the Shafite doctor; in whose life has already been given the high opi- 
nion which he expressed of Abu Hamid’s merits(1). Al-Kuduri was born A.H. 
362 (A.D. 972-3); he died on Sunday, 5thof Rajab, 428 (April, A.D. 1037), at 
Baghdad, and was buried the same day in (the court of) his dwelling, in the street 
of Abi Khalf; but his body was afterwards transported to a tomb in the great street 
of al-Mansur, where it was placed by the side of Abu Bakr al-Khowarezmi, the 
Hanefite doctor (2).—Audiur: is derived from kudir, plural of Adr (caldron): I 
know not for what reason he was so called; but such is the derivation of that 
appellation as given by as-Samani, in his work called al-Ansdb. 


(1) See page 54. 

(2) The shaikh and imam Abd Bakr Muhammad Ibn Musa Ibn Muhammad al-Khowaéarezmi, a celebrated 
professor, and mufti of the Hanefite sect; for intelligence, learning, and integrity, he possessed a high repu- 
tation; and his society was courted by persons of every rank. Died A.H. 403 (A. D. 1012-3). (Tabakdt al- 
Hanafyin; MS. of the Bib. du Rot, fonds St. Germain, No. 132, fol. 142 verso.) 


AT-THALABI AN-NAISABURI. 


Abd Ishak Ahmad Ibn Muhammad Ibn Ibrahim at-Thalabi, native of Naisapir, 
and a well-known commentator on the Koran, was the most skilful man of his 
time in explaining the difficulties of that book; and his work, entitled the Great 
Commentary, surpassed all others on the subject. He is also author of the Kztab 
al-Arais (Book of Brides), containing the history of the prophets, and of other trea- 
tises. As-Samani makes mention of him and adds: ‘‘Some of the learned say 
‘¢ that the name of Thalabi, or Thaalibi, was given to him not as a patronymic, 
‘“ but as a surname.” Abu ’l-Kasim al-Kushairi relates the following circum- 
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stance concerning him: ‘‘I saw in a dream theLord of Glory (1), who was speak- 34 
‘¢ ing to me and I to him; during this it happened that the Lord (may his name be 
‘¢ exalted), said: ‘The holy man draweth near.’ I turned, and lo! Ahmad at- 
‘¢ Thalabi was drawing near.” Abd al-Ghafir Ibn Ismail al-Farisi, in his Sidh, 
or continuation of the history of Naisapur, speaks of him and praises him: ‘‘ He 
‘* was,” says he, ‘‘an exact and trust-worthy transmitter of traditions; he gave 
‘¢ them on the authority of Abi Tahir Ibn Khuzaima and the imam Abu Bakr 
‘¢ Ibn Mibran, teacher of the art of reading the Koran correctly. He taught 
‘¢ a great number of traditions, which he had learned from many masters. 
‘¢ He died in 427 (A. D. 1035-6).’’ Another writer states that his death took 
place in the month of Muharram, 427; and a third that it happened on Wed- 
nesday, 23rd Muharram, 437 (A. D. 1045).—Nazsdbdri: means belonging to 
Naisdépiir, which is one of the fairest and greatest cities in Khorasan, abound- 
ing, above others, in all the conveniencies of life; it was so called because Sabir 
zi 'l-Aktaf, a Persian king of the last race, having come to the site of the place, 
which was then overgrown with reeds, was pleased with it and said: ‘‘It were 
‘¢ well a city were here;” he then ordered the reeds to be cut down and the city 
to be built; ‘and it was named Naisabur, because JVaz in Persian means reed. 
This is what as-Samani says in his 4nsab. 


(4) See page 46, note (7), and Lane’s Modern Egyptians, vol. I, p. 271, 338. 





IBN ABL DUWAD. 


The kadi Abi Abd Allah Ahmad Ibn Abi Duwad Farah Ibn Jarir Ibn Malik Ibn 
Abd Allah Ibn Abbad Ibn Salam Ibn Malik Ibn Abd Hind Ibn Lakhm (4) Ibn Ma- 
lik Ibn Kanas Ibn Mana Ibn Borjan Ibn Daus Ibn ad-Dil Ibn Omaiya Ibn Hudaka 
Ibn Zahr Ibn Iyad Ibn Nizar [bn Maadd Ibn Adnan al-lyadi : this kadi was ce- 
lebrated for his manly character and his zeal in serving his friends; and many 
anecdotes of his humane interference with the khalif al-Motasim are still preserved. 
Aba Abd Allah (2) al-Marzobani makes the following mention of him in the 
Murshid, where he treats of the Motazelite divines: ‘‘It is said that Ahmad Ibn 
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‘¢ Abi Duwad’s family drew its origin from a village near Kinnisrin(3), but he 
‘¢ himself, when yet a boy, was taken to Damascus (4) by his father, who went 
‘¢ there on a commercial undertaking. Ahmad passed his youth in the pursuit 
‘¢ of learning (more particularly jurisprudence and scholastic theology), till he 
‘¢ attained that eminence he afterwards held. He studied under Haiyaj Ibn al- 
‘¢ Ala as-Sulmi, and had been a pupil of WAsil Ibn Ata’s (5); this rendered him 
‘¢ partial to the doctrines of the Motazelites,”” ‘‘Never,” says Abu ’l-Aina, ‘ did 
‘¢ I meet a person invested with authority who spoke with more correctness and 
‘¢ precision than Ibn Abi Duwad.” Ishak Ibn Ibrahim al—-Mausili relates the fol- 
lowing anecdote respecting him: ‘‘I heard Ibn Abi Duwad say at the court of 
‘¢ al-Motasim: ‘I never speak first to a khalif about business in the presence of 
‘¢ the vizir Muhammad Ibn az-Zaiyat, lest he should learn (from my example) 
‘< how to begin a conversation with the prince and how business is done (6).’ 
‘¢ He was the first who ever opened a conversation with a khalif, for till that time 
‘* none spoke to the prince till he spoke first to them.” Abu’l-Aina says that Ibn 
Abi Duwad was a good poet, and that he expressed his thoughts with elegance 
and precision. Al-Marzobani relates that his name is mentioned by Dibil Ibn 
_ Ali 1-Khozai, in his book containing the list of poets, and that some fine verses of 
his are quoted there.—Ibn Abi Duwad used to say: ‘‘There are three classes of 
‘¢ men who must be treated with honour and esteem: the learned, the magis- 
‘¢ trates, and our friends; whoever slights the learned, loses his religion; who- 
‘‘ ever slights the magistrates, loses his property; and whoever slights his 
‘¢ friends, loses his manliness.’”—Ibrahim Ibn al-Hasan relates as follows: 
‘¢ ‘We were assembled in the presence of al-Mamun, and the names of the people 
‘¢ of Medina whoengaged their fidelity to Muhammad on the night of al-Akaba (7), 
‘‘ were enumerated; there was some disagreement however on the subject, 
‘¢ when Ibn Abi Duwad came in, and counted them up one by one, names, sur- 
‘* names, and genealogies ; on which al-Mamin said: ‘When men want a man 
‘‘ of talent for companion, let them take a person like Ahmad!’ ‘Nay,’ said 
‘*« Ahmad, ‘but when a man of learning keeps company with a khalif, let him 
‘¢ find one like the Commander of the Faithful, from whom he may gain inform- 
32 ‘* ation, and whose conversation is more learned than his own.’ ”—One of Ah- 
mad Ibn Abi Duwad’s maxims was: ‘A man is not perfect unless he have abilities 
‘* sufficient for elevating to the pulpit his friend, though a simple soldier of po- 
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‘« lice, and for sending to the gibbet his enemy, though a vizier (8).” Abi 'l- 
Aina relates of him the following anecdote: ‘‘ Al-Afshin (9) bore envy towards 
‘¢ Aba Dulaf al-Kasim Ibn Isa ’1-Ijli for his knowledge of the pure Arabic lan- 
‘¢ guage and for his bravery; he therefore plotted against him, and caused witness 
‘“to be borne that he had committed treason and murder; he then had him 
‘* arrested on a pretext he imagined, and, having held a sitting to try him, 
‘“ he ordered him to be brought forth along with the headsman that was to put 
‘‘ him to death. When news of this reached Ibn Abi Duwad, he instantly 
‘¢ mounted his horse (10), set off with the notaries who happened to be present (az 
‘6 his tribunal) (A1), and came in on al-Afshin, before whom Abi Dulaf had 
‘« just been led for execution. He then stopped and said: ‘‘I am a messen- 
‘¢ ser to thee from the Commander of the Faithful; he commands thee to do 
‘¢ no ill to al-Kasim Ibn Isa, and moreover to give him up to me.’ Turn- 
‘< ing then ‘to the notaries, he said: ‘Bear witness that I have delivered him the 
‘* message sent by the Commander of the Faithful, and that al-Kasim is alive 
‘‘ and in health.’ The notaries answered: ‘We are witnesses thereof.’ So al- 
‘© Afshin could not do al-Kasim harm, and Ibn Abi Duwad went instantly to the 
‘¢ khalif al-Motasim and said: ‘Commander of the Faithful! I have fulfilled in 
‘¢ thy name a message which thou didst not give me, yet I count it for one of my 
‘‘ best deeds, and through it I hope for Paradise.’ He then told him what had 
‘* passed, and the khalif approved his conduct, and having sent for al-Kasim, he 
‘* set him at liberty and gave him a present; he then reprimanded severely al- 
‘¢ Afshin for having dared to act so.—Al-Motasim, being moved by violent anger 
‘‘ against Muhammad Ibn al-Jahm the Barmakide, ordered his head to be 
‘¢ struck off; the prisoner was already placed blindfolded on the executioner's 
‘‘ leather carpet (42),and the sword was just brandishing to strike him,when Ibn 
‘¢ Abi Duwad, consciqus that no petty. shift could save him, said to the khalif: 
‘¢ “How canst thou take his wealth, if thou killest him ?’—‘ Who is to hinder 
‘* me?’ replied the khalif.—‘God,’ answered the other, ‘doth not permit it, nei- 
‘¢ ther is it allowed by the Apostle of God, nor by the justice of the Commander of 
*¢ the Faithful! for his wealth belongeth to his heirs if thou slayest him, unless thou 
‘6 sivest legal proof of his guilt. It is much easier for thee to order him, while 
‘« he yet liveth, to refund what he hath embezzled.’ ‘ Keep him in custody,’ said 
‘* al-Motasim, ‘till an inquest be held.’ Then, after some delay, the affair ended 
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‘¢ by Muhammad’s paying a sum of money and being set at liberty.” —The fol- 
lowing anecdote is told by al—Jahiz : ‘‘ Al-Motasim was moved with wrath against 
‘¢ an inhabitant of Mesopotamia, and had the sword and executioner’s carpet 
‘¢ brought in; he then said to the prisoner: ‘Thou hast done so, and acted so (13); 
‘¢ strike off his head!’ ‘Commander of the Faithful,’ said Ibn Abi Duwad, ‘ the 
‘¢ sword is going here before justice; make some delay in this business, for the 
‘¢ man is wrongly accused.’ The khalif kept silence for a short time——here 
‘¢ we shall finish the narration in Ibn Abi Duwad’s own words: ‘I had then so 
‘¢ pressing a call to make water, that I could no longer retain, yet I knew that 
‘* if I went out, he should surely die; so I gathered my garments under me and 
‘¢ vielded to it, but I succeeded in saving the man. When I stood up, al- 
‘¢ Motasim saw that my garments were wet, and said: ‘OQ Abd Abd Allah, was 
‘¢ there any water under you?’ ‘No, Commander of the Faithful,’ I replied, 
‘¢ ¢but it happened so and so.’ On hearing the circumstance, the khalif laughed, 
‘‘ and prayed for me; saying: ‘Well done! may God bless thee !’—Al-Motasim 
‘¢ then clothed him in a robe of honour and ordered him a present of one hun- 
‘« dred thousand dirhems.’—Ahmad Ibn Abd ar-Rahman al-Kalbi says that 
Ibn Abi Duwad was all soul from his head to his foot, and Lazin Ibn Ismail 
makes this remark: ‘‘I never saw one man more submissive to another than 
‘¢ al-Motasim was to Ibn Abi Duwad; when a trifle was asked of him, he would 
‘¢ refuse, but Ibn Abi Duwad would then come in and speak to him in favour of 
‘* his (the khalif’s) family, of the people in the frontier garrisons, of the inha- 
‘¢ bitants of Mekka and Medina, and of those who dwelt far off in the countries 
‘of the East and West, and al-Motasim would grant all he desired. One 
‘¢ day he spoke to the khalif to obtain a sum of one million of dirhems for dig- 
‘* ging a canal in the most distant part of Khorasan, and received this answer: 
<¢ ©What have I to do with this canal?’ ‘Commander of the Faithful,’ said Ibn 
‘¢ Abi Duwad, ‘God will call yon to an equal account of your superintendence 
‘* over the affairs of the most distant, and over those of the nearest of your sub- 
‘¢ jects.’ He then continued to manage adroitly the humour of the khalif till the 
‘¢ money was granted.”” Al-Husain Ibn ad-Dahhak, the celebrated poet, said to one 
of the metaphysicians of that time: ‘In the opinion of us (poets) Ibn Abi Duwad 
‘¢ does not know the (pure Arabic) language; you look on him as not being 
‘6a good metaphysician; the jurisconsults think him unskilled in the law; 
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‘¢ but al-Motasim considers him learned in all those sciences.” Ibn Abi Duwad 
narrates in these terms the origin of his connection with the khalif al-Mamin: 
‘¢ Lused to go with the other doctors to Yahya Ibn al-Aktham’s assemblies (14), 
‘¢ and I was there one day when a messenger came from al-Mamin to state that 
‘¢ the Commander of the Faithful desired Ibn al-Aktham to go to him with all his 
‘‘ company. Ibn al-Aktham was unwilling to take me with him, but he had 
‘¢ no means of leaving me behind; so I went with the others, and we held a conver- 
‘ sation in the presence of al-Mamun,who turned to look at me when I began to 
‘< sneak, and listened to my words with attention and approbation. He then 
‘‘ asked me who I was, and I told him my pedigree. ‘What,’ said he, ‘has delayed 
‘* you so long from coming to see us?’ Not wishing to do an ill office to Yahya, 
‘‘ I replied: ‘Destiny detained me, and it was necessary that the term of God's 
‘* written decree should arrive.’ ‘Let it be known to you (15),’ said he, ‘ that 
‘¢in future we shall hold no assembly unless you come to it.’ I answered: 
‘¢ € Yes, Commander of the Faithful (/ shall obey your order).’ After that, 
‘* our connection was gradually formed.” Others relate this affair in a different 
manner: Yahya Ibn al-Aktham, they say, went to Basra from Khorasan to act as 
kadi in the name of al-Mamin; this was towards the end of the year 202 (about 
June, A. D. 818). Yahya was then a young man, somewhat more than twenty 
years of age. He there chose for companions a number of men remarkable 
for their learning and honourable character, among whom was Ibn Abi Duwad. 
When al-Mamutn came to Bagdad in 204, he told Yahya to choose some from 
among his companions to be admitted into the society of the khalif and to be 
his frequent visitors. In consequence of this, Yahya selected twenty, and among 
‘them Ibn Abi Duwad, but the khalif, on finding the number too great, ordered 
Yahya to make a selection out of them, and ten persons were chosen, amongst 
whom was Ibn Abi Duwad; but the khalif desired a fresh reduction to be made, 
and Yahya chose five, one of whom was Ibn Abi Duwad: such was the origin of 
his connexion with the khalif. When al-Mamun was on his death-bed, he ad- 
dressed to his brother al-Motasim his testament, which contained this recommen- 
dation: ‘‘ As for Abi Abd Allah Ahmad Ibn Abi Duwad, let him never cease to 
‘* be the associate of your councils on every subject, for he is most worthy of 
‘« having such confidence placed in him(46); and I recommend you not to take 
‘¢ a§vizir when I die.” Al-Motasim, on his accession to the khalifate, appointed 
9 
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Ibn Abi Duwad chief kadi (kddi ’l-koddt), and deposed Yahya Ibn al-Aktham; 
and Ibn Abi Duwad became so great a favourite with the khalif, that neither his 
public nor private business was done without his advice. Ia the month of Ra- 
madan, A.H.220 (September,A.D. 835), Ibn Abi Duwad cruelly persecuted Ahmad 
Ibn Hanbal and tried to force him to admit that the Koran was created (17).— 
Al-Motasim in dying was succeeded by his son al-Wathik Billah, under whom 
Ibn Abi Duwad continued to enjoy high favour; when he died, his brother al- 
Mutawakkil succeeded to the khalifate, and in the beginning of his reign Ibn 
Abi Duwad lost the use of his right side from a paralytic stroke, in conse- 
quence of which, al~-Mutawakkil conferred the place of kadi on Muhammad, son 
of Ahmad Ibn Abi Duwad, who was afterwards, in 236 (A. D. 850), replaced as 

- Inspector of Grievances(18) by Yahya Ibn al-Aktham.—Al-Wathik had ordered 
that every person should arise on seeing the vizir Muhammad Ibn Abd al-Malik 
az-Zaiyat, and Ibn Abn Duwad would stand up on seeing the vizir, but then 
turn towards the kibla in order to say his prayers; for which reason Ibn az- 
Zaiyat pronounced the following verses : 


He says his prayers since he had the advantage of bearing hatred against me ; I see 
that from that time, he fulfils his pious duties and his fasts. May his heart be never 
free from such envenomed hatred as may leave him no repose (19). 


The praises of Ibn Abi Duwad were celebrated by a number of contemporary 
poets, and Ali ar—Razi relates this anecdote on the subject: ‘I saw the poet 
‘¢ Abd Tammam with Ibn Abi Duwad, to whom he was making a man recite - 
‘¢ for him a poem in which were these words: 


* The generosity of Ahmad Ibn Duwad has caused all the afflictions of evil Fortune to 
‘be forgotten! Never did 1} travel to distant regions without owing to his bounty 
‘my conveyance and my subsistence.’ 


‘Ibn Abi Duwad here asked him if that thought was his own, or if he had 
‘‘ borrowed it? To which Ahi Tammam replied that it was his own, but that 
‘* he made in it an allusion to the following verse, composed by Abi Nawas : 


34 ‘If our words seem to convey the praises of any other, it is thou alone on whom our 
‘thoughts are turned (20).’ 


Abu Tammam had passed a great number of days at the door of Ibn Abi 
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Duwad without being admitted to see him, for which reason he complained bit- 
terly of his conduct to one of his friends. Some time after, he was introduced, 
and Ibn Abi Duwad said to him: ‘‘O Abi Tammam, have you reproached 
‘* enough?” To which he answered: ‘‘ Reproaches are made to individuals only, 
‘‘ but thou art all mankind (24); and how can reproaches be made to them ?” 
‘¢ ‘Where did you come by that idea?” said the kadi. Abd Tammam replied: 
‘‘ | borrowed it from the knowing one” (meaning Abi Nawas), ‘‘ who said of 
‘¢ al-Fadl Ibn ar-Rabi : 


‘God is not to be blamed if he unite (the noble qualities of) all mankind in a sole 
* individual.’ 


On the appointment of Ibn Abi Duwad as Inspector of Grievances, Abi Tam- 
mam addressed his complaints to him in a poem, which contained the following 


passage : 


Since your neglect causes the ruin of poetry and poets, we need not wonder if they 
perish through the neglect of foreigners (22)! Yet poetry (like the laden camel) stirs 
from side to side, and ‘strives to rise with the burden you put on it since you became 
redresser of wrongs (23). Did poetry not give to facts a permanent form, men ambitious 
of glory would never learn whence you obtained your honours. 


The same poet made his eulogium in a poem beginning thus: 
Didst thou see the (fair) faces which appeared to us between al-Liwa (24) and Zardd? 
And which contains this elegant thought : 


When God wishes to reveal (to the knowledge of the world)-that excellence which re— 
mains (modestly) folded up, he allows an envious tongue to attack it. Did fire not 
inflame whatever it approaches, the sweet odour of aloes-wood had remained un- 
known (25). 


The praises of Ibn Abi Duwad were celebrated also by Marwan Ibn Abi ‘I-Ja- 
nub in the following: verses : 


The tribe of NizAr (26) possesses all glory and honour despite its foes! Tell those. 
who pretend to surpass that Nizir from whom spring the tribes of Khindif(27) and 
lyid—Tell them that the Apostle of God and the khalifs belong to that family which is 
ours, and that Ahmad Ibn Duw4d comes from it also. Until the day of judgment (28), 
no such persons will ever be found in any family but ours! (To it alone belong) a pro—- 
phet sent by God, the successors in his covenant, and he who is directed and who 
directs to good. 
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When Abi Hiffan al-Muhazzami (29) heard these verses, he pronounced the 
following : 

Tell those who pretend to surpass the tribe of Nizar, princes in the earth ruling over 

slaves! Tell them that the Apostle of God and the khalifs belong to that family which is 


ours, but that we totally disclaim the pretended descendant of Iy4d._IyAd itself shall 
not be one of our tribes, if itadmit the pretensions of Ahmad Ibn Abi Duwad. 


33 When Ibn Abi Duwad heard these verses, he said: ‘‘ No one ever gave me so 
‘¢ severe a wound as that boy al-Muhazzami has done: were I not unwilling to 
‘¢ show that I pay attention to him, I would inflict on him a punishment such 
‘¢ as none ever suffered before! He has gone up to oneof my proudest honours 
“©and utterly destroyed it (30).”—Ibn Abi Duwad used to recite frequently the 
following verses, but did not say whether they were his own or another's: 


Thou (O Lord!) art no feeble aid ;—and success in all affairs is ensured by powerful 
aid. To-day we stand in need of thy succour; the physician is only called in when 
the disease is violent. | 


Al-Marzobani has furnished us with some of the preceding anecdotes, but 
another historian gives the following on the authority of Abi ‘l-Aina: ‘The 
‘¢ khalif al-Motasim was displeased with Khalid Ibn Yazid Ibn Mazyad as-Shai- 
‘¢ bani” (whom we shall speak of again in the life of his father Yazid), ‘‘ and 
‘¢ recalled him from his government (341), that he might appear before him to 
‘* answer for his inability to make up a sum of money which he was called 
‘‘ upon to pay; he had besides to answer other accusations. Al-Motasim 
‘¢ held therefore a sitting in order to condemn him to punishment, and would 
not listen to the intercession of Ibn Abi Duwad, on whose generosity Khalid 
had thrown himself. The khalif having taken his seat, the kadi Ahmad (Jén 
Abi Duwdd) went to a place inferior to his own, on which al-Motasim said: 
‘Abu Abd Allah (32), you are silting out of your place.’ To this the kadi 
replied: ‘It is meet I should not sit in my place, but in a lower.’ ‘Why 
so?’ said the khalif. The kadi answered: ‘Because the public say that my 
‘¢ place is not the place of one who can intercede and whose intercession will 
‘* be heard.’ ‘Go back to your place,’ said al-Motasim. ‘Shall I go,’ said the 
‘¢ kadi, ‘as one whose intercession has been heard or as one whose intercession 
‘‘ has been rejected?’ ‘Nay,’ replied the khalif, «go as one whose intercession 
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‘¢ has been heard.’ Ibn Abi Duwad went up therefore to his place, and, when 
‘¢ seated, said: ‘The public will not be aware that the Commander of the Faith- 
‘¢ ful has pardoned him, unless he receive a robe of honour.’ The khalif ordered 
‘him to be clothed in a robe of honour. Abt Duwad continued: ‘There is ; 
‘‘due to him and his people six months’ salary, which must be paid 
‘‘ them, so if thou givest orders that they receive it now, it will serve instead of 
‘« the (customary) present.’ The khalif said: ‘I shall order it to be done.’ ”’— 
(The historian continues to relate) that when Khalid went forth in his robe of 
honour with the money borne before him, the people were waiting in the streets 
to witness his punishment, and one of them called out to him: ‘‘ Praise be to 
‘‘ God for thy escape, O prince of Arabs !” to which Khalid replied: ‘¢ Silence! 
‘‘ by God! the prince of Arabs is truly Ahmad Ibn Abi Duwad!”—Great jea- 
lousy and mutual dislike existed between the kadi Ahmad and the vizir Ibn az- 
Zaiyat; so much so, that the latter refused to receive the visits of a friend of the 
kadi’s, specially commissioned by him to direct his affairs: the kadi, on hearing 
of this, went to the vizir, and said: ‘‘I assure you that I do not come to you 
‘* (as others do), to obtain from you either augmentation of slender means or 
‘* exaltation from lowly rank; but the Commander of the. Faithful has placed 
‘« you in a post which obliges me to visit you: when I do so, it is on his ac- 
‘¢ count; and when I remain absent, it is on yours.” He then rose up and 
retired. He was indeed possessed of such noble and honourable qualities as sur 
passed description. A poet composed a satire of seventy verses against the 
vizir Ibn az—Zaiyat; when the kadi Ahmad heard of it, he pronounced these 
verses : 


Better than a satire of seventy verses, is their purport condensed into a single verse, 
How much the state requires a shower of rain, to wash away that filthy stain of otl ! (33) 
When Ibn az-ZaiySt heard of this epigram, he composed the following, in 
which he alluded to the profession of one of the kadi Ahmad's ancestors, who 
was reported to have been a seller of pitch: 
O thou who vainly thinkest to satirize us, thou exposest thyself to death in attacking 
me. Our honour cannot be diminished by the mention of oil; the reputation of our 


family is too well known. ‘Tis you who defiled the state with your pitch, and no- ~ 
thing could clean it till we washed it with our oil. 


Ibn Abi Duwad lost the use of his side the 7th of the second Jumada, 233 36 
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(January, A. D. 848), a hundred and some days after the death of his enemy 
the vizir; some say forty-nine or fifty days only: the date of the vizir's death 
shall be given in the letter 7(34). When the kadi received his paralytic stroke, 
he was replaced by his son Aba ’l-Walid Muhammad, who did not however fulfil 
the duties of his place to general satisfaction, having incurred the blame of many 
and merited the praise of a few only; so much so, that Ibrahim Ibn al-Abbas 
as-Suli, whose life has been already given, composed against him these lines: 


The faults which appear in you so plainly have effaced (the memory of) the virtues 
which your father left you as alegacy. By him you surpassed the sons of honourable 
men, as by yourself you have surpassed the sons of the vile. 


In which verses, I must say that the poet has gone to the extremes of eulo- 
gium and blame: the idea is quite novel.— Muhammad continued to fill 
the places of kadi and inspector of wrongs for the army till the year 
237 (A. D. 851), when al-Motawakkil, being displeased with him and his 
father Ahmad, ordered his lands to be sequestered; this happened on the 
24th Safar of the above year; he then deprived him of his place as in- 
spector of wrongs, and afterwards, on Thursday, 5th of the first Rabi, he 
‘ dismissed him from his place of kadi and took from him a sum of one hun- 
dred and twenty thousand dinars (35), with precious stones to the value of 
forty thousand dinars, after which he sent him away from Baghdad to Sarr- 
man-raa. The place of kadi was then entrusted to Yahya Ibn Aktham as-Saifi 
(whose life shall be given in the letter Y).——-At the time when Ibn Abi Duwad 
incurred the displeasure of the khalif so far as to be deprived of his landed pro- 
perty, witnesses had been examined to prove the crime he was accused of, and a 
great number of them and other persons were present in court; there was one 
of those witnesses in whom the kadi, during his administration, had placed little 
confidence, and who now stood up and said: ‘‘ Call on us to witness in your be- 
‘* half(36) according to what is written in this instrument;” on which the kadi an- 
swered: ‘‘ No! no! no! that is not your place ;” and turning round to the other 
witnesses, he said: ‘‘ Bear ye witness for me;’’ on which the man sat down 
abashed, and the public were filled with admiration for the firmness of the kadi 
and his strength of mind (37).——The kadi Ahmad Ibn Duwad died of his palsy 
in the month of Muharram, A. H. 240 (June, A. D. 854), and it is stated on his 
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own authority that he was born ‘at Basra in 160 (A.D. 776-7): he was, it is said, 
about twenty years older than the kadi Yahya Ibn al-Aktham, but this is in 
contradiction with what is mentioned by me in tbe life of Yahya; I have, how- 
ever, written it down here as I found it given, and God knows best whether it 
be correct or not.—Muhammad, son of Ibn Abi Duwad, died in the month of 
Zu ’|-Hijja, twenty days before his father. Al-Marzobani, in his book above- 
mentioned (the Murshid), notices great variations in the dates of Ibn Abi Du- 
wad's and his son’s death; so I prefer giving here all he says on the subject : 
‘* Al-Mutawakkil appointed Muhammad, son of Ibn Abi Duwad, to act in the 
‘* place of his father as kadi and inspector of wrongs for the army; he then dis- 
‘* missed him from these places on'Wednesday, 19th Safar, 240, and sequestered 
‘* the landed property of the father and son, but this business was settled by a 
‘¢ fine of one million of dinars. Abi "Walid Muhammad, son of Ahmad, died 
‘‘ at Baghdad in Zi ’l-Kada, 240, and his father died twenty days after. As- 
‘« Suli states, however, that the anger of al-Mutawakkil against Ibn Abi Duwad 
‘* took place in 237.” Al-Marzobani says farther on: ‘‘ The kadi Ahmad died 
‘‘in Muharram, 240, and his son died twenty days before; some say that the 
‘‘ death of the son occurred towards the end of the year 239, and that they 
‘‘ both died at Baghdad; some again state that the son died in Zu’ l-Hijja, 239, 
‘and the father on Saturday, 23rd Muharram of the year 240, at about a 
‘‘ month's distance. God alone knows the truth in all that.”—Abd Bakr Ibn 
“ Doraid says that Ibn Abi Duwad was full of affability towards men of education, 
no matter to what country they belonged, and that he had taken a great num- 37 
ber of them under his care, treating them as members of his family and defray- 
ing their expenses. On his death a crowd of those clients went to the door of 
his house and cried out: ‘‘He is to be buried, that man who was the pillar of 
‘ generosity and the ornament (38) of literature! of whom it was never said: 
‘© Here he has comnutted a fault; there his talent has failed him.” When 
his bier was borne up, three of them went forward to it, and the first recited 
these verses : | 

To-day is dead the support of the state and of the language; he is dead, the protector 


whose succour was ever implored in misfortune! The paths of learning are dark since 
the sun of generosity is hidden by the mist of the winding—sheet. 


The second then advanced and said: 
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Through humble modesty he sought not the pulpit or the (vizir's) seat; yet, had he 
wished, the pulpit and the (viztr’s) seat were his. Taxes are gathered for another, but 
for him is gathered a harvest of praises and (heavenly) rewards. 


Then the third came forward and said: 


It is not the powder of musk which has been used to perfume his corpse, but rather 
the praises which he left behind. The noise you hear is not the creaking of the bier; it is 
the sound of hearts which are breaking. 


Abi Bakr al-Jurjani relates having heard Abu ‘l-Aina ad-Darir (the blind) 
say: ‘*I never met in the world with a man more polite than Ibn Abi Duwad; he 
‘¢ would never say, on my leaving him: Page, take his hand (39); but, Page, 
‘¢ go out with him. 1 look on this expression as free from alloy, and (though 
‘* he uttered it), he will not be the poorer (40); and I never heard it from any 
‘* other.” —We may now conclude, for this article has become rather long, but 
the honourable actions of Ibn Abi Duwad were so numerous!—Jyddi means 
belonging to the tribe of Iydd,who was son to Nizar Ibn Maadd Ibn Adnan. 


(4) This name and the preceding are uncertain; the MSS. all differ. 

(2) In the Arabic text, this name is erroneously printed Obatd Aliah. 

(3) The town of Kinnisrin no longer exists, having been gradually abandoned by its inhabitants for the city 
of Aleppo, from which it lay at the distance of ten miles in a southern direction. It was however one of the 
most important places of Syria during the first centuries of Islamism, having been one of the military colo- 
nies or settlements Jim established by the Arabs, when they conquered that country. 

(4) Damascus; in the Arabic: as-Sham. 

(5) WaAsil Ibn At& was the founder of the Motazelite sect. His life is given by Ibn Khallikan. 

(6) The printed Arabic text and most of the MSS. have here Ud wo) but oi! is the right reading. 

(7) Abulfed@ Annales, t. 1, p. 80. 

(8) The pulpit or minbar was in those times specially reserved for the khalif or his deputy, who alone had 
the right of pronouncing the khotba. (Seed’Ohsson, t I, p.204.) The gibbet was merely the trunk of a palm-tree 
to which the bodies of executed persons were tied and exposed to public view. It sometimes happened that 
living criminals were tied up in the same manner. 

(9) See Elmakin, p. 141 et seg.—To what d’Herbelot says of this general, under the heads Arscain and 
Basexk, 1 shall only add here, that Ibn Shakir, in his Oytun at-Tawdrikh (MS. of the Bib. du Rot, No. 638, 
fol.232 v.), says that al-Afshin was descended from the ancient kings of Persia; and Sibt Ibn al-Jawzi states in his 
Miraat az—Zamén (MS. No. 640, fol. 117 .), that the real name of al-Afshin was Haidar Ibn Kaus; and that the 
governors of Osrdshana dmg | , 4 province in Transoxiana, bore the title of Afshin, in the same way as 
each king of Persia was called Chosroes, and of Greece, Caesar. 

(40) In the East, respectable persons never stir out but on horseback. 

(11) See page 33, note (8). 
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(12) As executions often took place in the audience-hall of the khalif, a skin was then spread under the con- 


demned person to catch the blood. 
(13) The verbs jad and ax have both a peculiar signification in certain cases, and mean to do some— 


thing wrong or disagreeable : Winds las thou hast done (wrong) and committed (evil). — ed, 
pprod I shall do and act, i.e. I shall puntsh - Ula @ female who acts (wrong), a prostitute. 

(14) The vizirs and kadis held assemblies at their houses on stated days. 

(18) In the Arabic text gael ¥ is printed for paled , which is the right reading, though the MSS. give 
the other; a similar error exists in good MSS. of the Koran, where act Y is written for ac SY in the 


2ist verse of the 27th Surat. 

(16) Literally: He ts the place for that. 

(17) Ibn Abi Duwéd followed the Motazelite doctrine, and of course believed the Koran to have been created ; 
orthodox Moslims are bound to believe that it existed from all eternity. - (See Pocock’s Specimen, 2nd edit. 
p. 222; and d’Ohsson’s Tableau de l’Empire Othoman, tom. I, p. 83 et seq.) 

(18) The Inspector of Grievances was a judge like the kadi, but he possessed moreover executive 
power. 
¢ (19) Literally: As may leave him sitling down and standing up. (See De Sacy’s Chrestomathie, tom.1, p. 89, 
and t. III, p. 270.) —The vizir had in view the double signification of this expression. 

(20) Ibn Khallikan has certainly made a mistake here and given a wrong verse. 

(24) Thowart all mankind, because thou possessest all their good qualities. 

(22) This appears to be an allusion to the Turkish officers in al-Motasim’s service. 

(23) The burden you put on ét is the obligation of aaa your justice. 

(24) See note (1), page 28. 

(28) Aloes—wood does not emit its perfume till burned. 

(26) We have seen, by Ibn Abi Duw4d’s genealogy, that he descended from Nizar. 

(27) Khindéf is the true orthography of the word, not khindtk, as given in the Arabic text on the authority 
of the MSS. ) 

(28) Literally : The day whenmen shall call unto one another. (See Koran, surat 40, verse 34.) 

(29) Abd Hiffan Abd Allah Ibn Ahmad Ibn Harb is supposed by the Khatib to have been born at Basra. He 
dwelt at Baghdad, and was considered as possessing great literary acquirements: the celebrated al-Asmai 
was one of his masters. (Héstory of Baghdad by the Khatib, Arabic MS. of the Bib. du Rot, fonds Asselin, 
No. S41.) The date of his death is not given. 

(30) Literally: Undid ¢t button by button. ED yy Means a loop or button-hole. 

(31) Kh&lid had obtained from al-M4mdn the government of Mosul. (See the life of Yazid.) 

(32) The khalif here addresses him by his surname, which was a mark of great friendship. 

(33) Ibn az-Zatydt means: son of the oilman. 

(34) Ibn az—Zaiyat died A. H. 233. 

(38) The dinar of that time would now have an intrinsie value of about eleven shillings British. 

(36) The verb te Ji» signifies: bear witness agasnst or for a person. It is used with the latter signifi- 
cation in the Koran, surat 8, verse 48. As a legal term, it means: bear witness in respect fo a person or 
thing. 

(37) Ibn Abi DuwAd had so unfavourable an opinion of this person, that he would not allow him to give 
evidence even in favour of himself. 


(38) Literally: The date. 
10 
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(39) That is: Take hés hand and lead him out. 
(40) The Arabian critics compare the pure and genuine idiomatic expressions of their language to good coin ; 
indeed the word Jd) which means to separate good coin from bad, is often used to signify créitotsm. 


THE HAFIZ ABU NOAIM AL-ISBAHANI. 


The celebrated hafiz Abi Noaim Ahmad Ibn Abd Allah Ibn Ahmad Ibn Ishak 
Ibn Musa Ibn Mihran al-Isbahani (native of Ispahan), author of the Hilyat 
al-Awhd (1), and one of the principal traditionists, was a hafiz of the highest 
authority (2): he had studied under men of the first merit, who themselves 
received from him useful information. His Hilyat is a very fine book, and his 
History of Ispahan has furnished me with the life of his father Abd Allah and the 
genealogy here given. In this life he says that his ancestor Mihran became Mos- 
lim, which indicates that he was the first of them who followed that religion ; he 
also adds that Mihran was freedman to Abd Allah Ibn Moawia Ibn Abd Allah 
Ibn Jaafar Ibn Abi Talib, of whom we shall again make mention (3). In the 
same article, he states that his father Abd Allah died in the month of Rajab, 
A. H. 365 (A. D. 976), and was buried beside his maternal grandfather. Abu 
Noaim was born in Rajab, 336 (beginning of A. D. 948), or 334 according to 
some, and died at Ispahan in the month of Safar, 430 (November, A. D. 1038); 
others placed his death on Monday, 21st Muharram of that year.—‘‘ Isbahan, 
‘¢ pronounced 4sbahdn and Isfahdn (4), is one of the most famous cities in the 
‘* province of al-Jibal (or Persian Irak), and was so called from its Persian 

58 «« name Sibdhdn, which means collection of troops. It was denominated thus 
‘+ because the kings of Persia, the Khosroes, used to assemble their troops in 
‘¢ that place as in the encampments (askar) of Faris, Kerman, al-Ahwaz, etc. on 
‘¢ the occurrence of any serious event. Szbdhdn, in Arabic Isbahdn, was 
** built by Alexander Za ’l-Karnain.” Such are the observations made by 
‘¢ as-Samani. 


(1) The Hilyat al-Awlia, or Ornament of the Holy Men, contains the lives of the principal Moslim saints, 
the relation of their miraculous gifts and actions, etc. 

(2) The meaning of the word hAfiz has already been explained; see page $7, note (4). 

(3) See d’Herbelot, Aspatra, fils de Moavte. 

(4) The Arabs, not having in their alphabet an equivalent for the letter p, are obliged to write Ispahan with 
a b or an f. 
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AL-KHATIB AL-BAGHDADI. 


The hafiz Aba Bakr Ahmad Ibn Ali Ibn Thabit Ibn Ahmad Ibn Mahdi Ibn 
Thabit, better known by the name of al-Khatib (he preacher), native of Bagh- 
dad, composed a history of that city, and other useful works. He was a hafiz (1) 
of exact knowledge and a scholar of profound learning; had he written nothing 
but his History, that production would be sufficient for his reputation, as it 
shows him to have possessed vast information; and yet he is author of nearly one 
hundred works, and his merit is too well known to require description. He 
learned jurisprudence from Abu ‘I-Hasan al-Mahamili, the kadi Abu ’t-Tayib 
at-Tabari and other masters, but though a doctor of the law, he made the Tra- 
ditions and history his principal study. His birth took place on Thursday, 
23rd of the latter Jumada, 392 (May, A.D. 1002), and his death occurred at 
Baghdad on Monday, 7th Zu ’I-Hijja, 463 (September, A. D. 1074): as-Samani 
says that he died in the month of Shawwal. I am informed that Abi Ishak 
as-Shirazi was one of those who carried his bier, through gratitude for the 
great service rendered him by the Khatib, whom he had been accustomed to 
consult on the difficulties in his works. It is a singular coincidence that 
the death of the Khatib, who was the hafiz of the East, took place on the 
same day as that of Aba Omar Yusuf Ibn Abd al-Barr, author of the Kitab 
al-Istidb, who was at that period the hafiz of the West (2): (see the life 
of Ibn Abd al-Barr in the letter Y). Ibn an-Najjar says in his History of 
Baghdad that Abi ’l-Barakat Ismail Ibn Saad the Sifi (3) related the following 
circumstance: ‘‘ The shaikh Abi Bakr Ibn Zahra the Sufi had a tomb made 
‘¢for himself by the side of Bishr al-Hafi’s, and went once a week to sleep in it 
‘+ and read the Koran through; but the Khatib, in dying, had desired to be bu- 
‘* ried beside the grave of Bishr, for which reason the students of the Tradi- 
‘¢ tions went to Ibn Zahra and requested him to give the Khatib the preference, 
‘¢ and allow him to be interred in that tomb which he had got made for him- 
‘* self, but Ibn Zahra gave a most determined refusal, and said : ‘Must the place 
‘‘T prepared for myself since so many years be taken from me?’ On seeing 
‘« him so resolute, they went to my father Abi Saad and told him what had 
‘¢ passed, on which’ he sent for Ibn Zahra and addressed him in these. terms : 
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‘¢ ¢T will not ask you to give them up the tomb, but I will propose to you this 
‘¢ question: Were Bishr al-Hafi among the living and you seated by his side, 
‘¢ and if the Khatib were then to enter and take a place lower than yours, would 
“itbe becoming in you to remain seated above him?’ ‘Certainly not,’ replied 
‘¢Ibn Zahra, ‘I should rise and give him up my place.’ ‘So you should do at 
‘¢ the present moment,’ said my father; and on this the heart of the shaikh Ibn 
‘¢ Zahra relented, and he gave them permission to bury the Khatib in his tomb, 
‘‘ which was done.— The Khatib was interred by the gate of Harb (4); during 
‘< his illness he gave in alms all his riches, which amounted to two hundred 
‘« dinars, and which he distributed to the traditionists, jurisconsults, ‘ and 
‘< fakirs; he also ordered that the clothes he wore should be given in charity, 
‘“and that all his books should be appropriated as a wakf (5) to the use of 
‘¢ Moslims. He left no posterity. The number of his works is upwards of sixty. 
‘©The shaikh Abi Ishak as-Shirazi was one of those who carried his bier. 
‘¢ Some say he was born in 394 (A. D. 1004), but God knows best. There 
‘* exist relations of holy dreams (6) in which he appeared after his death. 
‘© He had become chief professor and hafiz of Traditions in that epoch.” End 
of the extract from the work of Ibn an-Najjar. 


(1) See page 87, note (4). 
(2) Northern Africa, Sicily, and Spain are the countries which the Moslims designated by the appellation of 


the West (al-Maghrib). 
(3) Lower down the father of this Sdfi is named Abd Saad, instead of Saad as here given; but one of the MSS. 


has Abd Saad in both places, and this is probably the true reading. 
(4) In the original text this word is incorrectly printed ya. 


(5) See page 49, note (7). 
- (6) See note (7), page 46. 


ABU ’L-HUSAIN AR-RAWANDI. 


39 Abu ’l-Husain Ahmad Ibn Yahya Ibn Ishak ar—Rawandi, a celebrated scholar 
and author of a discourse on metaphysics, was one of the most talented men of 
his time: the works he composed amount to about one. hundred and fourteen; 
among them are the Ignominy of the Motazelites, the Crown, the Emerald, the 
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Jewel (al-Kasab), etc.; he wrote also an account of his sittings and conversa- 
lions with a number of learned metaphysicians. The doctrines he professed 
were peculiarly his own, and are to be found stated in the writings of the school- 
men. He died A.H. 245 (A.D. 859), at the place called the Rahaba of Malik 
Ibn Tawk at-Thalabi (1); some say at Baghdad; he was then about forty years 
of age. In the work called the Bustdn (2) his death is placed in 250, but God 
knows best!—Rdwandi means native of Rdwand, a village in the dependen- 
cies of Kasan near Ispahan; there is another place called Rawand outside Naisa- 
pur; this Kisan must not be confounded with Kashan, situated in the neighbour- 
hood of Kumm. This Rawand is mentioned by Abi. Tamman at-Tai in his 
Hamasa, chapter of Elegies (3); he says: ‘‘They relate that two men of the 
‘¢ tribe of Asad went forth to Ispahan, and took there into fellowship as brother 
‘© a dihkdn (A), who lived in a place called both Rawand and Khuzak ; they made 
‘¢ him their cup-companion, and one of them having died, the dihkdn and the 
‘¢ other survivor took his tomb for cup-companion, inasmuch as they drank 
‘< two cups and poured out one upon the tomb; then the dikhdn died, and the 
‘¢ man of the tribe of Asad who remained drank to the graves of both, and sung 
‘¢ these words: 7 | 
‘O my two friends! awake; how long do you repose! Is it then true that your sleep 
‘ shall have no end? Is it by reason of your lengthened slumber that you answer not 
‘him who calleth unto you?—(J¢ would seem) as if a cup-bearer had steeped your senses 
‘in wine! Know ye not that in all Rawand and Khuzak I have no other friends but you? 
‘I shall remain by your tombs, and never quit them during the long course of nights, 
‘unless a voice ( ) answer from your graves. I will weep over you till the hour 
‘of death, but what will give answer to the moans of the afflicted if he weeps your 
‘loss? Could one life be given to preserve another, I had offered mine as a ransom 


‘for yours. I now pour out-wine upon your graves; if it reach you net, it will at 
‘least moisten the earth by which you are covered.’ 3 


Khuzak is the name of another village in the neighbourhood of Rawand. 


(1) See Abd ’l-Fadé’s Geography, Arabic text, page 280. 

(2) Hajji Khalifa, in his Bibliographical Dictionary, notices sixteen works bearing the title of Bustdn ; the 
one cited here by Ibn Khallikan is perhaps that composed by Abd Hamid al-Isfaraini. 

(3) See Freytag’s Hamdsa, page 398. 

(4) Dikhdn is a Persian word, signifying both farmer and Aistorian; it is generally used to designate a 
person of ancient Persian family, possessing hereditary landed property. See Dr. Mohl’s translation of the 
Shah Ndmeh, t. 1, page 8 of the Introduction. 

(8) Seea curious note on this superstition in M. de Sacy’s Anthologie Grammaticale, p. 211. 
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AHMAD IBN MUHAMMAD AL-HARAWI. 


Abi Obaid Ahmad Ibn Muhammad Ibn Muhammad Ibn Abi Obaid al-Abdi al- 
Muwaddib (the schoolmaster) al-Harawi al-Fashani: such is the genealogy 
usually given of the author of the Kztdb al-Gharibain. | have however found 
it stated thus on the title-page of a -copy of his work :. Ahmad Ibn Muhammad 
Ibn Abd ar-Rahman. He was ranked among the men of profound learning, and 
his book shows him to have possessed no inferior talent; but I have no know- 
ledge of any circumstances of his life deserving mention, excepting the fact of 
his having been pupil to Abdi Mansir al-Azhari the philologist (whose life I 
intend to give); it was under him that al-Harawi studied and acquired his in- 
formation. The work which I have mentioned contains the explanation of the 
uncommon expressions peculiar to the Koran and the traditions of the Prophet; 
it is a useful book, and copies of it have spread toevery country. It is said that 
the author was fond of loose conversation, that he took (wine) in private, and 

40 kept company with men of wit in their parties of pleasure and debauch: God 
pardon him (for doing so) and us (for mentioning it!). To something of 
this kind also al-Bakharzi appears to allude in his biographical notice on some 
learned men of Khorasan. Al-Harawi died in the month of Rajab, A. H. 
401 (A. D. 1014): this patronymic is derived from Herat, the name of one of 
the great cities in Khorasan which capitulated to Al-Ahnaf Ibn Kais, (generat) 
under the orders of Abd Allah Ibn Aamir (cn the thirtieth year of the 
Hira) (4).—Fashdni is derived from Fashan, name of a village in the depen- 
dancies of Herat; it is also called Bashan according to as-Samani; mention has 
already been made of Kashan and Kasan (2). These four names are sometimes 
confounded one with another, but written as they are here, no mistake can 
occur. 


(1) See note (3), page $0. Al-Ahnaf had already invaded Khorasan, A. H. 22. See Major Price's Retro- 
spect of Muhammadan History. 
(2) See page 77. 
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AL-KHAW AFI. 


Abu ’l-Muzaffar Ahmad Ibn Muhammad Ibn al-Muzaffar al-Khawafi, doctor 
of the sect of as-Shafi, was the most able polemic divine of his time; he had 
studied jurisprudence under the Imam al-Haramain, and was one of his most 
distinguished pupils. He was kadi of Tus and its environs, and obtained great 
reputation among the learned by his skill in argument and his ability in silen- 
cing an adversary. He was a fellow-student of Abi Hamid al-Ghazzali, and 
both were equally gifted with great talents, which the former showed in argu- 
ment, the latter in his writings. Al-Khawafi died at Tas, A. H. 500 (A. D. 
1106).—Khawdfi is derived from Khawaf, a canton of Naisapir, containing 
many villages. | 


ABU ’L-FUTUH AHMAD AL-GHAZZALI. 


Abu ’l-Futih Ahmad Ibn Muhammad Ibn Muhammad Ibn Ahmad at-Tisi al- 
Ghazzali, surnamed Majd ad-din (glory of religion), was a doctor of the sect 
of as-Shafi, and brother to the imam Abi Hamid al-Ghazzali. He was a good 
preacher, handsome in person, and endowed with the gift of miracles and 
other signs of divine favour. His ruling passion was making public exhor- 
tations, and for this he neglected the law of which he was a doctor ; but he gave 
lectures on this science in the Wizdmiya College, when acting as substitute for 
his brother Abi Hamid, who had ceased to profess from religious scruples. 
The work written by his brother, and entitled Zhyd olitim ad-din (Revival of 
Religious Sciences) was abridged by him into one volume with the title of Lobdab 
al-Ihyd (Pith of the Ihyd) ; he was also author of another treatise, named _4/- 
Dakhirat fi Im al-Basirat (the Treasure, treating of the science of V'iston) (A). 
He had travelled over many countries, acting as a servant to the Sufis, and was 
disposed to solitude and retirement from the world. Ibn an-Najjar relates this anec- 
dote in his History of Baghdad: ‘‘A person in the presence of Ahmad al-Ghazzali 
‘* read’ out of the Keran this verse: O, my servants! who have transgressed 
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‘¢ against yourselves, etc. (2), on which al-Gazzali remarked that God had 
‘¢ ennobled them by calling them Ars servants (which had not been the case, 
‘were the possessive pronoun omitted); and he then cited the following 
‘“* verses («rn support of his observation) : 

‘The blame which I incur for loving Laila (3) bears lightly on me; it pains me 


‘little, that my enemies say: ‘‘ He is an outcast.’”” When called by my name, I am deaf ; 
‘but I hear (and answer) when people say: ‘‘O slave of Laila!” ’ 


It is thus another poet has said : 
Call me by no other name than slave of Laila, for that is the noblest of my names. 


Ai Ahmad al-Ghazzali died at Kazwin, A. H. 520 (A. D. 1126). The patronymic 
Tiisit is derived from Zuis, the name of a place in Khorasan composed of two 
towns, T’dberdn and Nawkan, to which appertain more than one thousand villages. 
Ghazzdli is a derivative from Ghazzdl (cotton spinner), formed after the system 
generally followed by the people of Khowarezm and Jurjan, who from Kassér (a 
fuller) form Kassdri, and from Attdr (a druggist), Attart (4). Some pronounce 
Ghazdli with a single z, deriving it from Ghazdla, the name of a village in the 
dependancies of Tus, but this pronunciation differs from the one in general use, 
though as-Samani has adopted it in his 4nsdb.—Kazwin, a large city in Per- 
sian Irak, situated near the castles of the Ismailites (5). 


(4) It is difficult to say what the science of vision may be, but judging from the character of the author, I 
am inclined to think that this work contains some mystic doctrine. 

(2) Koran, surat 39, verse 54. . 

(3) I have substituted here the proper name La¢la for the pronoun her, so as to be enabled to render into 
English the idea which comes in the next verse; as the words, O slave of her would be unintelligible, though 
a literal translation of the Arabic. 

_ (4) The people of Khowarezm, in so doing, committed a great barbarism, for kassdré and attaré, if they 
had any meaning, would signify a fullerman, a druggistman. 

(8) The fullest account of the Ismatlites is given by M. de Sacy in his History of the Druzes, t. 1, intro- 
duction. 


IBN BARHAN AL-USULI. 


Abi ’l-Fath Ahmad Ibn Ali Ibn Muhammad al-Wakil, generally known ‘by the 
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name of Ibn Barhin, was a doctor of the sect of as-Shafi, and profoundly learned 
in the dogmas (Oszil) of faith and the minor principles of doctrine, as also in 
those points wherein the four orthodox sects agree or differ. He studied juris- 
prudence under Abi Hamid al-Ghazzali, Aba Bakr as-Shashi and Abi ’l-Hasan 
al-Kiya al-Harrasi; having become master of the subject, he composed the 
Wayjiz, or Brief Exposition of the Principles of Jurisprudence, and professed 
during less than a month (4) in the Nizamiya College at Baghdad, where he 
died A. H. 520 (A.D. 4426.) 


(4) In the Tabakdt as-Shafyin: loot, bc 3 which fixes the sense of yes vw) _g>, an expression of 
very doubtful import. The author of this Tabakdét says: Ibn Barhan was born at Baghdad, A.H. 479; he 
composed the Bdas¢t or Detatled treatise on the Law, the Wasit or treatise of Medium extent, and the Wajts, 
or Brief exposition, as also other works. His talent for resolving legal difficulties became proverbial; and 
though Ibn KhallikAn states that he died in 20, it is well known that 848 was the year of his death. 


.AN-NAHHAS THE GRAMMARIAN. 


Abi: Jaafar Ahmad Ibn Muhammad Ibn Ismail Ibn Yinus al-Muradi, sur- 
named an-Nahhis, was an eminent grammarian and native of Egypt. Among 
the instructive works written by him may be reckoned his Commentary on the 
Koran; a Treatise on the grammatical analysis of the Koran; another on the 
verses of the Koran which have been abrogated and those which abrogated them ; 
a work on grammar, entitled ‘at-Tuffdha (the Apple); one on Etymology ; an 
Explanation of the verses given as examples by Sibawaih in his grammar, being 
the first work on the subject; the Secretary's Guide; the Kdfi (Sufficient), a 
treatise on grammar; a treatise on the ideas usually met with in poetry; the 
works of ten poets edited and commented by himself; a greater and a less trea- 
tise on the Pause and the Commencement of Phrases; a Commentary on the 
seven Moallakas; Lives of the Poets (Jabakdt as-Shuard); ete. His tradi- 
tionary learning was obtained from Abi Abd ar-Rahman an-Nasai, whom he 
he gave as his authority when communicating: that species of information to 
others; the grammar he learned from Abu ’l-Hasan Ali al-Akhfash, Aba: Ishak 

44 
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az—Zajjaj, Ibn al-Anbari, Niftawaih, and the first literary men of Irak, hav- 
ing travelled from Egypt to that country for the purpose of studying under 
them. He was a man of sordid habits, parsimonious and niggardly towards 
himself; on being given a turban-cloth, he would cut it into three, out of 
avarice ; what he required for his sustenance, he would buy himself, or else live 
upon his acquaintances, to whom he became a burden; notwithstanding which, 
he was ardently sought after by numbers, for the profit. and instruction which 
were to be obtained from his lessons. Died at Old Cairo, on Sunday, 5th of Zu 
’|-Hijja, 338 (May, A. D. 950); some say 337. He came by his death in the fol- 
lowing manner: he had seated himself on the staircase. of the Nilometer, by 
the side of the river, which was then on the increase, and began to scan some 
verses according to the rules of prosody, when a common fellow who heard 
him, said: ‘*This man is pronouncing a charm to prevent the overflow of the 
‘¢ Nile, so as to raise the price of provisions;” he then thrust him with his foot 

A2 into the river, and nothing more was heard of him.—Wahhds means a worker 
tn copper; in Egypt this name is given to him who makes vessels in brass. 


IBN BAKIYA AL-ABDI THE GRAMMARIAN. 


Abi Talib Ahmad Ibn Bakr Ibn Bakiya al-Abdi, an able and talented gram- 
marian ; he. wrote a good commentary on the grammatical treatise composed by 
Aba Ali 'Il-Farisi, and entitled the Jdéh. The only circumstance of his life 
which has come to my knowledge is the fact of his having studied grammar 
under Abi Said as-Sirafi, Abi ’l-Hasan ar-Rummani and Abi Ali ’1-Farisi. 
Died on Thursday, 20th Ramadan, A.H. 406 (A. D. 1016). —4ddi means 
descended from Abd Kais, who was the son of Afsa (1) Ibn Doma and ancestor 
of a great and famous tribe. 


(1) See note (1), page 46. 
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ABU ’L-ABBAS IBN SAHL THE KATIB. 


The katib Abi 'l Abbas Ahmad Ibn Muhammad Ibn Abd al-Karim Ibn Sahl, 
author of the Kitdb al-Khardj (1). He died A. H. 270 (A. D. 883). Being to- 
tally ignorant of the circumstances of his life, I must pass it over in silence; my 
only reason for mentioning him is on account of his celebrated work, as its read- 
ers might wish to know at what time the author lived. 


(4) This work appears to be a.treatise on the revenue arising from the land tax; the author's having been 
a katéb or writer in one of the government offices appears to confirm this conjecture. 


THALAB THE GRAMMARIAN. 


Abu ’l-Abbas Ahmad Ibn Yahya Ibn Zaid Ibn Saiyar the grammarian, gene- 
rally known by the name of Thalab, was an adopted member of the tribe of 
Shaiban, wherein he had for patron Maan Ibn Zaida, whose life we shall give in 
the letter @. Thalab was chief grammarian and philologist among the learned 
men of Kufa (1); he had taken lessons from Ibn al-Aarabi and az-Zobair Ibn 
Bakkar, and his authority was cited by his pupils al-Akhfash al-Asghar, Abd 
Bakr Ibn al-Anbari, Abi Omar az-Zahid, and others. Complete confidence 
was placed in the exactness of his traditional information; his opinion was de- 
cisive in doubtful questions; he was a man of virtue, noted for his retentive 
memory, his veracity, his knowledge of the genius of the Arabic language, and 
his correctness in reciting ancient poetry: even while a youth, he held a high 
place among the masters in learning. When Ibn al-Aarabi had doubts on any 
point, he would say to Thalab: ‘*Abu ’l-Abbas! what is your opinion on the 
“subject ?” such was the confidence he placed in his extensive information. Tha- 
lab used to say: I began my travels for the purpose of studying Arabic and phi- 
lology in the year 216; at the age of eighteen I had read the Hudid by the 
grammarian al-Farra, and on completing my twenty-fifth year, I knew by heart 
(and mastered) every question without exception which al-Farra had treated. 


AS 
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Aba Bakr Ibn Mujahid al-Mukri relates as follows: ‘‘Thalab said to me: ‘O 
‘¢ Abi Bakr! the koranists were taken up with the Koran anid obtained a happy 
‘¢ reward; the traditionists were taken up with the Traditions and obtained a 
‘‘ happy reward ; the doctors were taken up with the law and obtained a happy 
‘* reward; I have been taken up with Zaid and Amr (2); O, that I knew what 
*¢ my state will be in the next world!’ After quitting him, I had a vision in my 
‘¢ sleep that very night, and I saw the blessed Prophet, who said to me: ‘Give 
‘‘ my greeting to Abi Abbas and say: Zhou art master of the superior sei- 
‘‘-ence (3).’”” On this expression the holy servant Abu Abd Allah ar-Radbari (4) 
observes that the Prophet’s meaning was: By this (science) spoken language 
is made perfect and discourse becomes connected; all other sciences also 
stand in need of it.—Abti Omar az-Zahid, surnamed al-Mutarriz, relates the 
following anecdote: ‘‘I1 was once at one of Abi *l-Abbas Thalab’s literary 
‘‘ parties, when a person asked him a question, to which he answered: ‘I do 
‘‘ not know.’ ‘ ‘How!’ said the other, ‘you say J do not know, and yet it is 
‘‘ toreach you that the camels pant (in their hurried march); and towards you 
‘* that travellers advance from every city(5).’ To this Abi ’l-Abbas replied: ‘ Did 
‘¢ your mother possess a date (6) for every thing I do not know, she would be a 
‘¢ rich woman.’ ”—Thalab is author of the Fasth (the Pure), a (philological) 
work, small in size, but of great utility; he composed also some poetry: Abi 
Bakr Ibn al-Anbari says, in one of his dictated lessons(7): ‘‘ Thalab recited to me 
‘* the following verses, but I know not whether they are his or another’s : 

‘Since thou, who art the food of my life, hast abandoned me; how long then will 


‘ that life endure of which thou wast the food? It will last as long as the desert-lizard (8) 
‘can live in water; as long as the fish can live in a verdant plain.’ 


‘¢Qn this, Abd ’l-Hasan Ibn al-Bara (9) recited us these additional verses: 


‘“Wast thou then deceived in me, because I assumed affected patience, though that 
‘ soul of mine had received from thee a mortal wound? If what I suffer were inflicted 
‘on the solid rocks, it would overthrow them; if on the -wind, the wind would cease to 
‘ blow, and would remain in a lengthened slumber !—But patience! God may cause us 
‘to meet again; and then I shall complain to thee of the woes which were caused by 
‘thee and which I encountered for thy sake.’ e-. * 


Thalab was born in the third month of the year 200 (October, A. D. 845), 
according to Ibn al-Karab (10) in his History; but others place his birth in 204 or 
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204: a circumstance, however, which points out the year 200 is furnished by 
the following relation given by Thalab himself: ‘‘I saw the khalif al-Mamin 
‘< on his return from Khorasan in the year 204; he had just gone forth from 
‘‘ the Bab al-Hadid (Iron Gate) on his way to ar-Rusafa; the people were 
‘¢ drawn up in a double line, and my father bore me up in his arms and said : 
“‘ «That is al-Mamin, and this is the year four;’ which words I have pion in 
‘‘ mind up to the present moment; I was at that time four years of age.” He 
died on Saturday, 17th (some say 40th) of the first Jumada, A. H. 294 (April, 
A. D. 904) at Baghdad, and was buried in the cemetery at the Gate of Syria. 
The accident which caused his death happened in the following manner: he had 
left the mosque on Friday, when the afternoon-prayer was over; and some time 
before he had got a deafness, which prevented him from hearing unless with great 
difficulty ; he was holding a book in his hand and reading it in the street, when 
a horse knocked against him and threw him into a deep pit, out of which he was 
taken nearly senseless. He was immediately borne to his house, complaining 
of his head, and he died the next day.—Shatbdni means belonging to Shai- 
ban, which is a tribe sprung from Bakr Ibn Wail; there were two chiefs of this 
name; Shaiban son of Thalaba son of Okaba, and Shaiban son of Duhl son of 
Thalaba son of Okaba; so the former was uncle to the latter.—Thalab composed 
the following works: the Mastin (Precious, a treatise on grammar); Points 
on which Grammarians disagree; on the Idiomatic Expressions peculiar to the 
Koran; on the faulty Expressions made use of by the Vulgar; the differences 
which exist between the seven readings or editions of the Koran; on the usual 
Ideas found in the poems of the ancient Arabs; on Diminutive Nouns; on Nouns 
of the first and second Declension; on those parts of Speech which can, or cannot 
assume the functions of others; on anormal Words and Expressions; a Collec- 
lection of Proverbs ; on the Confidence (to be placed in the ancients) (44); on the 
final Pause and the commencement of Phrases; a Vocabulary; on the Alphabet ; 
a Collection of Svttings, or Discourses; the 4wsat, or Grammar of Medium 
Extent; on the Parsing of the Koran; Questions discussed; Hadd an-Nahw 
(the Limits of Grammar). 


(1) In the early ages of Islamism, the grammarians and philologers who studied at Ktfa differed on certain 
questions from thoseof Basra. These two schools are often spoken of. 
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frontier city of Alexandria on the morning, or, as some say, on the eve of Friday, 
Sth of the second Rabi, 576 (August, A. D. 1180). He was interred at Wala, 
which burial-place lies within the city walls near the Green Gate (al-Bab al- 
Akhdar), and contains the tombs of many holy men, such as at-Tortisi and 
others. It is said that this cemetery takes its name from Abd ar-Rahman 
Ibn Wala as-Sabai (native of Saba in Yemen), who inhabited Egypt and had 
studied under Ibn Abbas (3): other derivations have also been given. The date 
here assigned to his birth is the one I found given by the learned traditionists of 
Egypt, and among the rest, the hafiz Abd al-Azim al-Mundiri (4), the first tra- 
ditionist of his age; but I have since found a different statement in the Zahr 
ar-Ridd, etc. (Meadow Flowers, or Elucidator of the purport and scope (of 
figurative Expressions and Allusions), by Jamal ad-din as-Safrawi (5), who 
Ais says : ‘‘My master, the hafiz Abi Tahir as-Silafi has told me from conjecture, and 
‘* not from certain assurance, that he was born in 478; this obliges me to con- 
‘* clude that he lived to the age of 98 years.” I read also in the History of 
Baghdad, by Muhibb ad-din Ibn an-Najjar, the following passage in confirmation 
of as-Safrawi’s statement: ‘‘ Abd al-Ghani al-Makdisi (6) relates having asked 
‘¢ the hafiz as-Silafi the date of his birth, and that he received this answer from 
** him: ‘I remember the assassination of Nizam al-Mulk (7) in the year 485, and 
‘«] was then under ten years of age!” Now, if his birth was in 472, as the 
people of Egypt state, as-Silafi would not have said: J remember the assassina- 
tion of Nizdm al-Mulk in the year 485; for it must be concluded from what 
they say that as-Silafi was then thirteen or fourteen years of age; but it is not 
the custom for a person (mentioning a circumstance which happened ) when 
he was of that age, to say: [ remember such and such an event; it could only be 
said by one who was then four or five or six years of age. Whence it appears 
that as-Safrawi’s statement comes nearer to truth than the other; he was, besides, 
a pupil of as-Silafi’s and had heard him say: My birth was in 478. As-Safrawi is 
also an author whose word cannot be called into question, and.on whose exactness 
no doubts can be thrown; to which I may add that I have not heard of any person 
within the last three hundred years, who lived for a century, much less of one 
who lived for more, the kadi Abi ’t-Tayib at-Tabari excepted ; for he lived to the 
age of 102 years, as we shall again mention in his life.—.4s-Silafi was so named 
after his grandfather Ibrahim Silafa. Siafa is a Persian word, meaning three 
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lips (seh leb); he received this appellation because one of his lips was split and 
appeared double, without counting the other, which remained in its natural state. 
This word was originally Si/aba, but the 6 has been replaced by # 


(4) In the original Arabic, these two verses are remarkable for the verbal artifice of their constructton. 

(2) See page 29, note (4). 

(8) Abd 'l-Abbds Abd Allah Ibn Abbas (son to Abbds, uncle of Muhammad), was born at Mekka, A.D. 619, 
three years before the Hijra. Immediately on his birth he was presented to Muhammad, who begged of God 
to instruct him in the knowledge of the divine law and the interpretation of the Koran. The deep learning 
and piety which Ibn Abbds displayed in after-life were attributed by the Moslims to the efficacy of their Pro- 
phet’s prayers; and when yet a youth, his merit was so generally recognised, that the khalifs AbO Bakr, Omar 
and Othman always yielded him the place of honour in their assemblies. He was considered as the ablest in- 
terpreter of the Koran then in existence, and it was said of him that none knew better the traditions, the legal 
decisions of the three first khalifs, the law, the interpretation of the Koran, and the sciences of poetry and 
arithmetic. Crowds flocked to him from all parts to hear his lectures, and it is related on good authority 
that he gave regularly public lessons, one day on the interpretation of the Koran; the next, on the law; the 
third, on grammar; the fourth, on the history of the Arabs __»,s)| ells and the fifth, on poetry. It was 


to his efforts that the study of the poems composed before the introduction of Islamism, became of such im- 
portance to the Moslims; for he frequently quoted verses of the ancient poets in proof of the explanations he gave 
of different passages of the Koran, and he used to say: ‘‘When you meet with a difficulty in the Koran, look 
‘¢for its solution in the poems of the Arabs, for these are the registers of the Arabic nation.” On being asked 
how he had acquired his extensive knowledge, he replied: ‘‘By means of an enquiring tongue and an intelli- 
‘¢ gent heart.” He was appointed governor of Basra by the khalif All, and remained there for some time; he 
then returned to Hijaz, and died at TAaif, A. H. 68 (A. D. 687), aged 70 years. The celebrated Muhammad 
Ibn al-Hanafiya pronounced funeral prayers over him and said: ‘‘To-day is dead the doctor al of this 
‘¢ people and the sea of learning.” He was tall in stature, large bodied, of a clear complexion and remark- 
able for the beauty of his countenance and his dignified appearance; his hair was dyed with hinna. Towards 
the end of his life, he lost the use of his sight.—(Tab. al-Fukahd@. Tab. al-Kurra. Star as-Salaf. MSS. of 
the Bib. du Roi.) 

(4) The hAfiz Zaki ad-din Abt Muhammad Abd al-Asim Ibn Abd al-Kawi Ibn Abd Allah Ibn SalAmi al- 
Mundiri was descended from a family which dwelt in Syria, but he himself was born in Egypt, in the month 
of Shabdn, 884 (November, A. D. 1188). Having attained a profound knowledge of the Koran, Arabic 
literature, jurisprudence, and traditions, and composed a Mojam and other important works, he became, 
shaikh of the college for the study of the traditions (Dér al-Hadtth al-Kamtléya); this college was founded at 
Cairo, A.H. 622 (A.D. 1228), by al-Malik al-KAmil Nasr ad-din Muhammad, son of al-Malik al-AAdil. This 
was one of the only two colleges specially designed for teaching the Traditions; the other was founded at 
Damascus by al-Malik al-AAdil Nor ad-din Mahmdd Ibn Zinki. During the twenty years of his administra- 
tion, he led a most abstemious, pure, and holy life, and instructed numerous pupils, who became later illus- 
trious for their learning: Ibn Khallikén was one of the number. He wrote also an abridgement of the imam 
Moslim’s Traditions; a summary of the Traditions published by Abd Dawdd; a collection of useful notes on 
the same work; a valuable treatise entitled, At-Targhtb wa ’t-Tarhth (Inettement and Determent), the 
first volume of this work, which contains a collection of Traditions, is in the Béb. du Rot, fonds St. Germain, 
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No. 86), etc. He died in Egypt in 686 (A.D. 1288).—(see Tabakat as-Shafyin.) 1t is worthy of remark that 
the Bibliothéque du Roé is in possession of. a volume containing a portion of the work of Abd Dawdd (No. 
384, ancien fonds), in which is found a number of notes in the handwriting of Abd al-Azim al-Mundiri. 

(8) The imam Jamal ad-din Abd ’l-Kasim Abd ar-Rahman Ibn Abi ’l-Fadl Abd al-Mujid Ibn Ismail Ibn 
Hafs as-Safrawi, doctor of the sect of Malik, was born at Alexandria about the commencement of the year 
S44 (May, A.D. 1149), and died in 636 (A. D. 1238-9). Besides the Zahr ar-Rtdd, he wrote a treatise on the 
seven editions of the Koran, the title of which is: al-Ilan A 'l-Karaat as-Sabt.—(Tabakdt al-Korrd MS. of 
the Béb. du Rot, ancien fonds, No. 742, fol. 191.) 

(6) The hAfiz Abd al-Ghani Ibn Abd al-WAhid al-Makdisi, doctor of the sect of Ibn Hanbal, learned the 
Traditions at Damascus, Alexandria, Baghdad, and Ispahan, and became the highest authority on the sub- 
ject. He composed a number of works, and was remarkable for his piety, his strict observation of the pre- 
cepts contained in the Sunna, and the exhortations which he made to induce his hearers to do what was 
right, and avoid what was forbidden. Died A. H. 600 (A.D. 1203). His life has been written in two vo- 
lumes by the hAfiz Did ad-Din (light of religion). (Al-Ydafi’s Annals).—The hafiz Did ad-Din Abd Abd Allah 
Muhammad al—Makdisi, doctor of the sect of Ibn Hanbal, was a traditionist of great authority in Syria. The 
hAfiz as-Silafi was one of his masters. Died A. H. 643 (A. D. 1248.) (Tab. al-Huffaz.) 

(7) This event is related in the Annals of Abd ‘1-Fada. 


SHARAF AD-DIN IBN MANA AL-IRBILI. 


Abii ’l-Fadl Ahmad, son to the learned shaikh Kamal ad-din Abd ’]-Fath Musa 
Ibn Rida ad-din Abd ’] Fadl Yanus Ibn Muhammad Ibn Mana Ibn Malik Ibn 
Muhammad Ibn Saad Ibn Said Ibn Aasim Ibn Aaid Ibn Kaab Ibn Kais Ibn Ibra- 
him, doctor of the sect of as-Shafi, and surnamed Sharaf ad-din (nobleness of 
religion), came of an eminent and powerful family, which was one of the first in 
Arbela. This imam was possessed of great talent and judgment, and to an ex- 
emplary conduct he joined a handsome person. He is author of a good com- 
mentary on the Zanbih, a treatise on Moslim law (composed by Abi Ishak as- 
Shirdzt); two Abridgements of the Jhya Oliim ad-Din by the imam Al-Ghazzali, 
one of them concise, the other more detailed. In the course of his lectures (1) 
he explained portions of the Zhya, which he cited from memory; his mind being 
richly stored with traditional knowledge and extensive information. His family 
was noted for its learning, as may be seen hereafter in the lives of his paternal 
uncle and grandfather, as also of his father, whose plan of study he followed in 
acquiring his varied information in the sciences. A great number of pupils finished 


their education under him, and the professorship of the college founded at Arbela 
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by the prince of that city, al-Malik al-Muazzam Muzaffar ad-din Ibn Zain ad-din, 
was confided to him after the death of my father. It was towards the beginning of 
the month of Shawwal, A. H. 610, that he arrived at Arbela from Musul; my 
father having died on the eve of Monday, 22nd Shaban of the same year. When 
a boy, I followed his lessons, and I never yet heard any one who lectured so well; 
he did not cease to fill that place until he made his pilgrimage to Mekka; when 
he returned, he made a short stay, and then went to Musul, A.H. 617 (A.D. 1220), 
where he was appointed president of the Adhiriya College; he remained in this 
place, constantly studying and teaching till his death, which took place on Mon- 
day, 24th of the second Rabi, 622 (May, A. D. 1225): born at Musul, in the 46 
year 575 (A.D. 4179). He was the best of men, and when I think of him, the 
world is of little value in my eyes.—On reflecting, I observe that the life of Sha- 
raf ad-din began and ended with the reign of an-Nasir lidin Allah Abt ’l-Abbas 
Ahmad, for this khalif was invested with authority A.H. 575, the year in which 
Sharaf ad-din was born, .and they both died at one and the same period. It was 
at Arbela that Sharaf ad-din began to comment the Tanbih, having borrowed a 
copy of it from me, which contained useful notes written in the margin by a man 
of considerable talent, and all which I afterwards perceived to have been inserted 
by him in his commentary. The author of these notes was the shaikh Rida ad- 
din Abu Dawid Sulaiman Ibn al-Muzaffar Ibn Ghanim Ibn Abd al-Karim al- 
Jili (native of Jildn), follower of the sect of as-Shafi and mufti in the Niza- 
miya College of Baghdad. He was one of the most distinguished and talented 
men of ‘his age, and composed a work on jurisprudence, forming fifteen vo- 
lumes; he was very religious and had refused to fill every honorable place 
which was offered for his acceptance (2). His death took place on Wednesday, 
3rd of the first Rabi, A.H. 634 (A. D. 1233), and he was interred in the Shiniziya 
(a cemetery of Baghdad), having lived upwards of sixty years: it was some time 
after the year 580 that he left his country to study in Baghdad.—Let us return 
to Sharaf ad-din: this doctor did not quit his native place in furtherance of his 
studies, but made them at Musul under his father’s tuition, and for this reason 
the jurisconsults used to express their astonishment at his being able to study at 
his native place and in the midst of his family, holding, as he did, a high rank 
and being taken up with temporal affairs. He produced, however, what we see; 
and were I to undertake the description of his excellent qualities, I should be 
long in finishing; so what has been already said must suffice. ° 
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(1) The expression eS) ru ol, which, though of frequent occurrence, is not to be found in our Lex- 
icons, means to make a course of lectures. 

(2) He was offered the place of kAdi at Baghdad, and that of superior of the great monastery alia al- 
Kabir) ; his work was entitled the Jkmdl (completion).—(Tab. ae-Shdfyin.) 


IBN ABD RABBIH. 


Abd Omar Ahmad Ibn Abd Rabbih (4) (son to the slave of his lord) Ibn Habib 
Ibn Hudair Ibn Salim al-Kortubi (native of Cordova), was descended from an 
enfranchised slave of the Spanish Omaiyide khalif Hisham Ibn Abd ar-Rahman 
Ibn Moawia Ibn Hisham Ibn Abd al-Malik Ibn Marwan Ibn al-Hakam. This 
writer was deeply learned in traditional knowledge and possessed great histo- 
rical information ; his Jkd, or Necklace, is a work of much merit and contains 
something on every subject, and the Diwan, or Collection of his poetical com- 
positions, is very good; the following are specimens of his poetry : 

O thou, on whose face the tzér (2) hath traced two lines which excite (my mind to) 
sadness and anguish! I was not convinced that thy looks were a cutting sword, till 
thou placed on thy cheeks (the izfr as) a baldrick. 

He has repeated the same idea in the following lines (which have been attri- 
buted, however, to Abi Tahir the katib (3), and to Abd ’l-Fad] Muhammad Ibn 
Abd al-Wahid al-Baghdadi) : 

There was a youth on whose cheeks the ézér had traced its outline with (dark) musk, 
whilst they were dyed with the blood of hearts (wounded by his beauty). On feeling 
convinced that the (languishing) narcissus of his eyes was a cutting sword, he took the 
violet (—lske izAr) for a baldrick. 

This idea has been borrowed by Baha ad-din as-Sinjari, who says, in one of 
his poems : 


O sword of his eye, thou art now complete in beauty! Before his is4r appeared, thou 
wast without a baldrick. 


By Ibn Abd Rabbih: 


She bid me adieu with sighs and embraces, and then asked when we were to meet 
again : she appeared to me unveiled, and the dawn was lighted up (by that beauteous 
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neck) which tunicks and collars encircled. ‘‘O thou whose looks languish (but not 47 
‘* from sickness)! whatever place is before thy eyes becomes the death-bed of lovers. 

*‘ The day of separation is indeed a dreadful day! O! that I had died before the day 

“¢ of separation.” 


By the same: 


If the fair see that the garment of thy youth is folded up (Sy approaching age), they 
will fold up from thee their favours; and when they call thee uncle (4), that name serves 
only to increase thy disappointment. 

The next verses are taken from a long kasida addressed to al-Mundir Ibn 
Muhammad Ibn Abd ar-Rahmin Ibn al-Hakam Ibn Hisham Ibn Abd ar-Rahmin 
Ibn Moawia Ibn Hisham Ibn Abd al-Malik Ibn Marwan al-Hakami the Omaiyide, 
king of Spain : 

Spain is covered with glory through al-Mundir Ibn Muhammad! Its birds have be- 
come tame, and its wild beasts accustomed to man. 

Qn which the vizir Ibn al-Maghribi makes the following observation in his 
work entitled Adab al-Khawass : ‘‘It is related that this poem, on getting into 
‘‘ circulation, gave great pain to Abi Tamim Maadd al-Moizz lidin Allah, and 
‘‘ that he felt much mortified by the falsehoods and misrepresentations which it 
‘¢ contained, till an answer was composed to it by his own poet Aba ’l-Hasan Ali 
‘¢ Ibn Mubammad al-Iyadi of Tunis, who wrote, with that intention, a kaszda in 
‘¢ the same rhyme and measure, beginning thus: 


‘The rustic hut where Zainab passed the spring is in ruins; that dwelling, which 
‘ before had a voice, is now become silent.’ 


By Ibn Abd Rabbih: 
The rayen croaked and I said: That is the greatest liar among birds unless his fore- 
bodings be confirmed by the cry of the camel (5). 
In which verse is an allusion to these words of another poet : 


The feet of our camels were worn and wounded by their journey; they could no 
longer assist (their rider and bear him) towards (the object of his) love: among camels 
will always be found some lame and some broken-winded. The evil omen consists not 
in the croaking and foreboding of the raven, the only evil omen is the camel, the male 
and the female. 


There is every abundance of fine ideas, besides the foregoing, in the poems 
of this author. He was born the 10th of Ramadan, A. H. 246 (November, A. D. 
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buried the next day in the cemetery of the Banu ’1-Abbias at Cordova. Some years 
before his death, he lost the use of his side from palsy.— Kortubi means native 
of Cordova, which is a great city in Spain and capital of the empire. 


(4) Ibn Abd Rabbihk is now pronounced, according to the vulgar idiom, Ibn Abd Rubbah. In the 
ASS av (Arabic MS. belonging to the Asiatic Society of Paris; consult on this work Casiri’s- Bibléo- 
theca Arabica, No. 1671), the author states that Abd Rabbih was grandfather of our poet and that his father’s 
name was Muhammad. Besides the Ikd or Collar, a work containing much important information on the 
manners of the ancient Arabs, and of which some extracts have been given by M. Fresnel in his letters, Ibd 
Abd Rabbih composed a great deal of poetry, which he collected Into a work entitled al-Mahasdt; in 
which every erotic piece was followed by another on morality and devotion; his intention in this was to purify 
5 aoa (Mahas) the profane ideas of the one by the religious sentiments of the other. 

(2) See page 38, note (2). 

(3) Perhaps Ibn Abi TAhir is the true reading. His life is given in the abridgement of the Khatib’s History 
of Baghdad : it runs as follows:—The kAtib Abd ’l-Fadl Ahmad Ibn Abi Tahir Taifour ) ab came of a family 
which dwelt at Marw; he was an eloquent man, a poet and a narrator of historical traditions; he possessed 
also great intelligence, and was celebrated for his learning. He composed a history of the khalifs and 
their adventures, giving his facts after Omar Ibn Shabba and others. His son states that he died in 280 
(A. D. 893); he was buried in the cemetery near the Gate of Syria (at Baghdad). Born at Baghdad, A. H. 
204, the year of al-M&min’s entry (to that city: see page 18). (MS. No. 634, fol. 80 verso). 

(4) Uncie and Aunt were the terms made use of in addressing elderly persons; son of my uncle and daugh- 
ter of my uncle were the titles used between persons of the same age, though strangers to each other. 

(5) The nomadic poet imagined that the raven foresaw the epoch in which a tribe was to change its quar- 
ters; and that it then hastened, with ill-omened cry, towards the spot which was soon to be abandoned, and 
in which he hoped to have found his mistress still remaining. The Ghordb al-Bain, or raven of separation, 
is often spoken of by poets. Some camels utter loud cries when loading for a journey. 


ABU ’L-ALA AL-MAARRI. 


Aba ’I- Ala (4) Ahmad Ibn Abd Allah Ibn Sulaiman Ibn Muhammad Ibn Sulai- 

48 man Ibn Ahmad Ibn Sulaiman Ibn Dawid Ibn al-Mutahhar Ibn Ziyad Ibn Rabia 
Ibn al-Harith Ibn Rabia Ibn Anwar Ibn Asham Ibn Arkam Ibn an-Nomin Ibn 
Adi Ibn Ghatafan Ibn Amr Ibn Barih Ibn Khozaima (2) Ibn Taim Allah Ibn Asad 
Ibn Wabara Ibn Thalab Ibn Hulwan Ibn Imran Ibn Alhaf Ibn Kudaa at-Tandkhi 
al-Maarri (native of Maarrat an-Nom4dn) wasa celebrated philologer and poet, 
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profoundly learned in all the various branches of polite literature. He studied 
grammar and philology under his father at Maarra, and Muhammad Ibn Abd 
Allah Ibn Saad the grammarian at Aleppo; his numerous works are well known, 
and his epistles have been carefully preserved; the Luzim, or poetical pieces, 
composed by him on a more strict principle than is required by the usual rules 
of prosody (3), are numerous and fill nearly five books ; he composed also the 
Stkt az-Zand (Falling Spark of Tinder), with a commentary by himself, and 
entitled by him, Dau as-Sikt (Light of the Spark which falls). 1 have been 
told that he is also author of a book on belles-lettres, called aH-Aik wa’ l- 
Ghustin (the Forest and the Branches), and generally known by the title of 
al-Hamza wa’r-Ridf(4), in about one hundred parts; and I have been informed 
by a person who happened to read the one hundred and first, that he did not 
know what could be wanting on the subject after the volume he had read. Abi 
l’Ala was the most learned man of the age, and had, among other pupils, Abi 
*|-Kasim Ali at-Tandkhi and the khatib Abd Zakariya at-Tabrizi. He was born 
at Maarra about sunset on Friday the 27th of the first Rabi, A. H. 363 (December, 
A.D. 973); about the beginning of the year 367, he lost his sight from the small- 
pox, a white film having covered his right eye, while the left had disappeared 
completely. (Relative to this) the hafiz as-Silafi relates the following anecdote: 
‘¢ | was informed by Abi Muhammad Abd Allah Ibn al-Walid Ibn Azib al- 
‘« Tyadi that he went with his uncle to visit Abu ’]-Ala, whom he found sitting 
‘on a felt rug, and that he was an old man. ‘He prayed a blessing on me,’ 
‘¢ said he, ‘and stroked my head, for I was then a boy. At this moment [ 
‘¢ think that I still see him and his two eyes, one of which was starting out of his 
‘head (5) and the other deeply sunk in its orbit; his face was marked with 
“ the small-pox; his body lean.”” When Abi ’l-Ala had finished his a/-Ldmi 
al-Azizt, which is a commentary on the poems of al-Mutanabbi, one of the 
company happened to read to him some of the descriptive passages composed by 
that poet, on which Abia ’I-Ala said: ‘‘One would think that al-Mutanabbi had 

‘‘ looked into futurity and seen me when he pronounced this verse : 
— am he whose learning is seen by the blind, and whose word causeth the deaf to 

‘ hear.’ 

He made a commented abridgement of Abi Tammam’s poetical works, and 
entitled it Zzkra Habib (Recollections of a Beloved) (6); another, of the poems 
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of al-Bohtori, which he named 4dth al-Walid (Sport for Children) (7); and 
a third of al-Mutanabbi’s, to which he gave the title of Mojiz Ahmad (Miracle 
of Muhammad) (8). In these three works he explained the obscure words and 
allusions found in their poems, and indicated the ideas which they had. borrowed 
from others, or later poets from them; he also declared himself their cham- 
pion, in triticizing, however, some passages of their writings, and, occasionally, 
pointing out their faults. He went to Baghdad in the year 398 (A. D. 1007-8), 
and a second time in 399, when he remained there a year and seven months ; 
after which, he returned to Maarra and, confining himself to his house, 
began to compose his works. Numbers then frequented his lessons; pupils 
came to him from every region; and learned men, vizirs, and persons of rank 
became his correspondents. He called himself the doubly imprisoned cap- 
tive (9), in allusion to his voluntary confinement, and the loss. of his sight. 
During forty-five years he abstained from flesh through a religious motive, as he 
followed the opinion of those ancient philosophers who refused to eat flesh, so as 
to avoid causing the death of any animal; for in killing it, pain is inflicted; and 
they held it as a positive principle, that no hurt should be done to any living 
creature (10). At the age of eleven years he made verses, and we select the fol- 
lowing from his Luzdm: 


Seek not to attain superior rank by thy own efforts; unless Fortune favour the ele- 
gant writer, his pen is as inefficient as a spindle. Two Simdks (11) have their dwell 
ing in the sky; and though one bears a lance, the other is unarmed. 


: 49 Abd ’l-Ala died on Friday, 3rd of the first Rabi, some say the 13th, A. H. 
449 (May, A. D. 1057), and I have been told that, in his will, he ordered the 
following verse to be written on his tomb: 


I owe this to the fault of my father; none owe the like to mine. 


This is also in accordance with the belief of those ancient philosophers who 
taught that the engendering of a child and the bringing of it into the world is a 
wrong done to it, for it is then exposed to accidents and injuries. His illness 
lasted three days, and on the fourth he died, having none near him but his 
nephews: on the third day, he told them to write down what he was going to 
say, and they took paper and pens for that purpose, but he dictated to them 
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observations which were quite incorrect; on which the kadi Abii Muhammad 
Abd Allah at-Tanikhi said: ‘‘May God lighten your grief! the shaikh is 
‘¢ already dead!” The next day, Abu ’l-Ala expired, and his =~ Abt ’l-Ha- 
san Ali Ibn Hammam deplored his death in these lines: 


Though, from religious feelings, you never caused tears to flow, you now oblige our 
eyes to shed tears of blood! You have sent abroad a (gloriqus) reputation, (spreading 
around) like (the odour of) musk, and perfuming the listener and the mouth (of him 
who speaks your praises) (12). When pilgrims wish to pass the night conversing on your 
merit, I see the wearer of the shrdm pay (before-hand) a fine to expiate (the sin of being 
perfumed (13). 


In the first of these verses the poet makes allusion to Abu ’l-Ala’s religious 
belief, which forbade the slaying of animals; of this we have already -spoken. 
His tomb is in the court of a house belonging to his family; this court is en- 
tered by a little old door; the whole is in extremely bad order from: néglect 
and want of care, for the family do not pay the least attention to it, — TZ aniikhi- 
means belonging to Tanikh, which name was given to a number of tribes that 
had assembled together, in former times, in the province of Bahrain, where they 
fixed their dwelling, after binding themselves by oath to afford each other mutual 
assistance. The word taniich means todwell. This was one of the three Arabian 
tribes which professed Christianity ; the two others were Bahra and Taghlib.— 
Al-Maarri means belonging to Maarrdt an-Nomdn, a village of Syria near 
Hamah and Shaizar; it was called after an—Noman, son of Bashir alAnsari (44), 
who took up his dwelling there. Maarrat an-Noman was taken by the Franks 
from the Moslims in the month of Muharram, 492 (December, A. D. 1098), 
and continued in their possession till the year 529 (A.D. 1134-5), when-it 
was taken by Imad ad-din Zinki Ibn Ak Sunkur, who generously restored to 
the (Moslim) inhabitants the property (which the Franks had taken from them). 


(1) The orientalists of the old school pronounced this name Abf l'-Ola, but the true pronunciation is Aba 
‘l-Ala: M. de Sacy has published some of his poems in the Chrestomathie. The text and Latin translation 
of two other poems by the same author will be found in M. Vuller’s edition of Tarafa's Moallaka. 

(2) This is the true reading; see Kamds under wT — 


(3) There are some poems in which the final foot of each verse is doubly or even tnply hymns This is 
what the Arabic prosodians call Lusdm ma Ia Yalzum, Iltizdm or Iyndt.—See De Sacy’s Commentary on 
re page 449. 
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(4) This title induces me to think that at least a portion of the work was in verse, having for rhyme a 
ham:a with a letter of prolongation, which, in that case, is called the rédf by Arabic prosodians. 

(8) M.de Sacy, in his Chrestomathie, tom. III, page 89, reads in this place ¥bU for 3 job ; but all the 
MSS., without exception, and the context of Ibn Khallikan’s article are against his oinon. 

(6) Or Recollectiohs of Habtb ; Ab) Tammim’s name was Habtb. 

(7) Or Amusement afforded by Waltd; the poet al-Bohtori was so called. 

(8) Or Miracwlque Excellence of Ahmad, which was the real name of al-Mutanabbi. 

(9) Literally: The pledge of the two prisons. M. de Sacy has completely misunderstood this‘expression.— 
See Chrestomathée, t. IIT, p. 80. 

(40) The author of a marginal note in the MS. of Ibn Khallikan, No. 93, fonds St. Germain, says: It 
: might be concluded from the words of Ibn Khallikan, that Abd ‘I-Ala continued in these heterodox opinions 
till his death; but, says he, more than one historian state that he returned to the principles of Islamism.— 
In the essay on the life and poetry of al-Mutanabbi (quoted page 110, note), it is stated that Abd ’Il-Ala 
composed a Kotan which, as he imagined, was to surpass Muhammad's in influence as it did in style. A 
short extract of it is then given. 

(44) The star Acturus is called by the Arabs the Simak bearing a lance (as-Simak ar-Rdmth); and Spica 
Virgints bears thd name of as-Simdk al-Aazal (the unarmed Simak). The signification of the word Sitmak 
is doubtful’: the Arabic commentator on Ulug Bek says that these stars were so called on account of their 
altitude (the Arabic verb Samaka means fo rise, to be exalted). M. Ideler, in his Untersuchungen aber den 
Ursprung und Bedeutung der Sternnamen, page 84 et seq., has treated this question, without obtaining, 
however, a satisfactory solution. . 

(42) In interpreting this difficult verse, I have followed al-Yaft, who explains it in his Annals (Arabic MS. 
No. 644, year 449.) This writer quotes the Koran, surat 37, versei 47, to prove that sh takes sometimes the 
signification of ‘ofy. Al-YAfi attributes to Abd ’l-Alé some eloquent epistles. 

(13) The Ihram, or dress worn by pilgrims on entering the sacred territory of Mekka, consists in two pieces 
of clean, white, woollen cloth, without seams. When wearing the Ihram, pilgrims.are not allowed to make 
use of perfumes.—See D’Ohsson’s Tableau de Empire Othoman, tom. III, pp. 64, 68. 

(44) See MishKktt al-Masdabth, vol. 1,- page 228 note. To what is there said of an-NomAn Ibn Bashir may 
be added that his death took place A. H. 64. — 


"ABU AAMIR IBN ABD AL-MALIK AL-ASHJAI AL-ANDALUSI. 


Abd Aamir Ahmad Ibn Abi Marwan Abd al-Malik Ibn Marwan Ibn Zi 
’I-Wizaratain (1) al-Aala Ahmad Ibn Abd al-Malik Ibn Omar Ibn Muhammad 
Ibn Isa Ibn Shuhaid al-Ashjai, native of Cordova in Spain, was descended fram 
al-Waddah Ibn Razah, who was a partisan of ad-Dahhak Ibn Kais al-Fihni at 
the battle of Marj Rahit(2). Ibn Bassam mentions al-Ashjai in the Kitdb ad- 
Dakhita, and praises him ‘in the highest terms; he gives also copious extracts 
from his epistles and poetical writings, with an account of the principal 
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events of his life. He was one of the most learned men in Spain, versed in a 
variety of sciences, and eminent in all the branches of literature; a written ° 
correspondence in a playful style was carried on between him and Ibn Hazm: 
the Zahirite, and a number of works of singular merit and originality were 
composed by him, amongst which the following may be specified: Kashf so 
ad-Dakk wa Iydah as-Shakk ; at-Tawdbt wa ’z-Zawabi; Hanit Attar (3). 
To his talents he joined a most noble character, and many anecdotes are re- 
lated of his generosity. As a specimen of his poetry we give the following 
beautiful passage from one of his Kasidas: 


The vultures know that his warriors are lions when they meet with a warrior’s prey ! 
pinched with hunger, they hover above his head; but the points of his lances send them 
to their nests, glutted with food. ; 


Though this is a beaten thought, and one in which he was anticipated by a 
number of poets both before and after the establishment of Islamism, yet he has. 
expressed it most happily and turned it with mych ‘elegance. The following 
verses are a specimen of his light and graceful style::. ) | 


(My mistress,) oppressed with inebriation, yielded to sjeep, and the eyes of the (jealous) 
keepers who gudrded her at night were closed in slumber. Though (her dwelling) was 
remote, I went towards it and drew near gently, as one in quest of an object which 
he well knows where to find. I glided towards her, as slumber glides towards (weary 
eyes), and I went up to her chamber, as a sigh mounts up (from the bosom): And I 
passed my night with her in delight, till the mouth of morning smiled: And I embraced 
the fairness of her neck and sipped kisses from her dark red. lips. 


How prettily has the same idea been expressed in the following verses com- 
posed by Abu ’I-Mansir Sarrdarr : 


How often, during the shades of night, have we arrived, without previous notice, at 
(the encampment of an Arab) tribe; but found not, by their fire, a person who could 
direct us to our way(4). And yet their scouts were not remiss; but we fell in among 
them (gently) as falls the dew. . 


A number of poets have employed the foregoing thought, but it takes. its 
source in this verse by Amro ’I-Kais (5) : | 


And I mounted up (gently) towards her, after her family had fallen asleep;-so 
mount bubbles in water, one after another. 


Most of Abi: Aamir’s poetry is of surpassing beauty : he was born, A. H. 382 
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(A. D.. 992), and died at Cordova, on Friday morning, 30th of the first 
Jumada, 426 (April, A. D. 1035): on the next day he was interred in the 
cemetery of Omm Salma(6). Mention is made of his father Abd al-Malik in the 
Kitab as-Silat (by Ibn Bashkuwal.) — Al-Ashjai means belonging to Ashja 
which is a great tribe descended from Ashja son of Raith son of Ghatafan. 


(4) Zu 'l-Wizdratain (possessing the double wisirat); a title given to those ministers who were at the 
same time invested with civil and military authority.—(See Mr. Weyer’s work, entitled ‘‘ Specimen criticum 
** exhébens locos Ibné Khacants de Ibn Zeidouno,” page 60, note.) 

(2) The battle of Marj Rahit took place in the 64th year of the Hijra between the partisans of the khalif 
Marwan Ibn al-Hakam and Abd Allah Ibn az-Zubair. Ad-Dakkak fought for Ibn az-Zubair, and was slain 
with a great number of his people. In the Hamisa are some fragments of poetry relating to that event. Al- 
Waddah was made prisoner in that battle by the khalif MarwAn, who spared his life. It was from him that 
the family of the Band Waddah in Murcia were descended. (Ar-Rushati; quoted by the author of the 
Bughtat al-Multamis.) -° & 

_ (3) According to Hajji Khalifa, the first of these three works is a treatise on legerdemain ; the title of the 
second is rendered Genéé et Demories by Mr.Flugel (see Lex. Béblog., No. 3741); and that of the third signifies 
the Perfumer’s or Druggist’s Shop; according to the author of the Bughéat, this work treats of grammar. 

(4) In the Koran, surat 27, verse 7, is found the following passage: ‘‘Remember when Moses said to his 
‘* family: I see a fire from which I will bring you tidings (of your way).” The Arab tribes used to light fires 
by night on high places, se that travellers in the desert might be directed towards their hospitable dwellings, 
and receive information to guide them on their way. 

(& See my edition of Le Diwan d’ Amro ‘Ii-kats, page 34. 

(6) Abd AAmir, in his latter days, was the standard-bearer of poetry and eloquence in his country; he left 
none like him, and died childless. He was a man of a generous character, and a gay disposition; he had con- 
siderable knowledge in medicine. (Bughtat al-Multamis.) 


IBN FARIS AR-RAZI THE PHILOLOGER. 


Abi ’l-Husain Ahmad Ibn Faris Ibn Zakariya Ibn Muhammad Ibn Habib 
ar-Razi was a deeply learned man in various sciences and in philology espe- 
cially, having acquired a most exact knowledge of that subject: his work the 
Mujmil fi’l-Loghat, or Collection of philological Observations, contains, notwith- 
standing its concision, a great mass of information (1). He composed also the 
Hilyat al-Fukahd (Ornament of Doctors); some beautiful epistles and a treatise 
on philological questions, which work jurisconsults studied with great atten- 
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tion, and from which al-Hariri took the idea ‘of his Makdnta, tmtitled at-Tai- 31 
biya (2), in which he proposes legal questions to the number éf‘ope hundred. 
Ibn Faris dwelt at Hamadan and had for pupil Badi az-Zaman al-Ttimjadani, 
the author of the Makdmas (and whose life shall be given). He composett some _ 
good poetry, of which we may give the following passages : Ses 


A (nymph) graceful and slender passed near us, she was a Turk by nature and by 
name (3). She looked with a tender, a tempting glance; (a glance) as languishing as a 
prammarian’s proofs are slight (4). 


a 


By the same: 


Hearken to the words of a true adviser: a man of good counsel and a friend: ‘‘Take 
‘care; beware that you pass a single night with your confidence placed in those whose 
word alone is an authority (5). 


By the same: 


- When you have to send a person on business which has engaged your mind, send 
an agent who requires no prompting, and let that agent be—money. 


By the same: 


Though the burning fire (of indigence) parches my entrails, I will still say: May a 
shower (of abundance) fall upon Hamaddn! Why should [ not offer a sincere prayer 
-for that city where I had the advantage of forgetting all that I learned (6). Ihave for- 
gotten what I best knew except (the art of getting into debt); for Iam now in debt and 
have not a dirhem in my housé. 


Ibn Faris has written a great deal of good poetry; he died at Rai in the 
year 390 (A. D. 1000), and was buried opposite to the chapel in which are 
deposed the remains of the kadi Ali Ibn Abd al-Aziz al-Jorjini; some say 
however that he died in the month of Safar, A. H. 375 (June, A D. 985), at 
Muhammadiya, but the first is the more received opinion.— Rdzi means belonging 
to Rat, a well known city in the province of Dailam: the derivative takes a z, in 
the same manner as Marwazi derived from Marw (7).—Ibn Faris is also author 
of these verses : | 


They asked me how I was; I answered: ‘‘ Well; some things succeed and some fail : 
‘‘ when my heart is filled with cares, I say: One day, perhaps, they may be dispelled. 
‘¢ A cat is my companion; books, the friends of my heart; and a lamp, my beloved 
‘* consort.” 
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(4) The style of shp. Maja is concise, no doubt; bat the work itself, which is an Arabic lesicon, forms 
two respectable-falio fofumes. A copy of it is in the Bibliothéque du Roi, fonds St. Germain, Nos.194, 195. 

(2) Tathtyq is igderived from Tatba, one of the names given to the city of Medina. The thirty-second Makima 
was 59 ‘callpa because, towards the beginning of it, mention is made of Tatba. In M. a Sacy’s edition, this 
Re cade entitled al-Harbiya. 

@) The Turkoman tribes have always had ‘the rpltatina of being great robbers ;. this lady was of that race, 


o “ae and sustained the character of her nation by stealing —hearts. 


(4) Literally: Weaker than the proof of agrammartan. It has been already observed (page 28, note (3) )» 
that, in Arabic, languishing and weakly are expressed by the same word. The grammarian's proofs are 
those passages cited by him-in confirmation of some general rule.—It would seem that Ibn Faris, the philo- 
loger, had not a very profound respect for grammarians. 

(8) This is manifestly directed against those relators of religious and historical traditions, who, for their 
well-known veracity, were dispensed, by public opinion, from naming the persons through whom their in- 
formation camé. The Arabic name is Thtkat, which means confidence, and ‘is used to signify a man worthy 
of confidence. The verse literatly translated would run thus: Beware that you pass a night with conf- 
dence in confidences; but this gives quite a different idea from that intended to be expressed by the author. 

(6) The people of Hamad&n were proverbial for their ignorance, and Ibn Faris pretends that their com- 
pany was contagious; he does not regret, however, the loss of his learning, which he probably prized as litde 
as the science of the grammarians and the veracity of the Thikat. (See the two preceding notes.) 

(7) See page 7. | 


ABU TAYIB AL-MUTANABBI. 


Abd Tayib Ahmad Ibn al-Husain Ibn al-Hasan Ibn Abd as-Samad al-Jofi al- 
Kindi, surnamed al-Mutanabbi, was a native of Kifa: a different genealogy of 
this celebrated poet has been given as follows.: Ahmad Ibn al-Husain Ibn Murra 
Ibn Abd al-Jabbar; but God alone knows which is exact. Al-Mutanabbi came 
of a family which inhabited Kifa, but he went to Syria in his youth, and, tra- 
velling over its provinces, studied and attained proficiency in various branches 
of literature (4). He had acquired an extensive knowledge of pure Arabic, drawn 
from the best sources and which he has handed down (in his poetical composi- 


trons) (2); and he possessed so great information on the subject of its idio- 


matic and obsolete expressions (3) that, when a question was proposed to him, 


3a he never failed proving his opinion by citing analagous examples in prose and 
- verse composed by the Arabs of the desert (4). It is related that the learned 
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Abu Ali “LFarisi, author of the Iydah and the Takmula, once asked him how 
many plural nouns there were of the. form fila, and received immediately for 
answer Hijla and Zirba: and Abii Ali says that he passed three nights in con- 
sulting philelogieal works to find a third plural noun of a similar form, but 
without success. Such a remark, coming from Abi Ali, is quite sufficient to 
establish al-Mutanabbi’s proficiency (in philology). (Hila is the plural of 
Hajal (a cock-partridge), and Zirba is the plural of Zaribdn, a word pro- 
nounced with the same vowels as Katirdn, and which serves to designate a small 
quadruped emitting a fetid smell). As to his poetry, it is the height of perfec- 
tion, and it is needless to give specimens here, since it is so well known (5); 
.I shall merely notice two verses which the shaikh Taj ad-din al-Kindi has 
attributed to him, and are not to be found in his works; the shaikh gives them 
on the best traditional authority remounting to the author, so I insert them here 
on account of their rarity : | 


Was it ecative you saw me (look up to you) with the eye of one who needs your 
favour, that you treated me with contempt and hurled me down the precipice? But’tis I 
who am to blame, not you; for I had fixed my hopes Ror another than the eer 


When al-Mutanabbi was in Egypt, he fell sick and was visited, during his 
illness, by a friend ; who, after his recovery, abstained from going to see him; our 
poet, in consequence, wrote him this note: ‘‘ You were a kind companion to 
“© me (may God be kind to thee!), when I was unwell, and you have abandoned 
‘¢ me on my convalescence; it now depends upon you (with God’s assistance), 
_ ‘¢to prevent. me from loving sickness, and preserve my health from suffer- 
‘¢ ing (6).”—The critics of al-Mutanabbi’s poetry may be divided into different 
classes : some consider him superior to Abu Tammam and his‘successors; whilst 

others pronounce Abi Tammam superior to him; and the poet an-Nami (whose 
life comes immediately after) has said: ‘‘ One single corner of poetry: remained 
“6 anoccupied, -but.al-Mutanabbi took it up; and I often wished that I had anti- 
“6 cipated him in two ideas which: he has versified, and which never occurred to 
‘* any poet before him ; the one is contained in these verses : 


' Misfortune. ‘shot at me with the arrows of calamity, till my heart was covered with 
‘them, so that the darts which struck it broke against those which were fixed in it 
‘ already.’ 
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‘¢ The other is in the following : 

‘(He marched) at the head of an army raising a cloud of dust which acai the 
‘sight; and (t¢ seemed) as if the soldiers saw with their ears (7).’ 

The learned have taken much pains in explaining and commenting the poetical 
works of al-Mutanabbi, and I have been informed by one of the masters under 
whom I studied, that he met with upwards of forty commentaries, both great and 
small, on these poems: a mark of popularity such as never was obtained by the 
works of any other poet. He was, without doubt, a highly-gifted man, favoured 
with the happy talent of expressing perfectly his ideas in verse. The surname of 
al-Mutanabbi (the pretended prophet) was given him because he had set up 
for a prophet in the flat country near Samawa (8), where he was followed by 
a great multitude of the Bani Kalb and other tribes; but Luli, governor of 
Hims (Emessa) and lieutenant to the Ikhshid family, having marched against 
him, took him prisoner and dispersed his partisans; he kept al-Mutanabbi in 
confinement for a long period, and having at length brought him back to the 
Moslim faith, he set him at liberty: other accounts have been given (of the 
origin of this surname), but this is the most correct. Al-Mutanabbi then 
became a follower of the emir. Saif ad-Dawlat Ibn Hamdan; this was in the year 
337 (A. D. 948-9); he afterwards left him and entered Egypt in 346 (A.D. 957), 
where he celebrated the praises of Kafur al-Ikhshidi and Antjir Ibn al-Ikh- 
shid (9), and was permitted to stand in the presence of the (minister) Kafur, 
with boots on his feet and the loins girded with a sword; when he rode out 
he was accompanied with two ushers, mamliks of the prince, wearing 
swords and belts. Being afterwards dissatisfied with Kafir,.he composed 
a satire against him and left him on the eve of the Feast of Sacrifice 
(9th, Zu ’l-Hijja), A. H. 350 (January, A: D. 962). On this, Kafur dispatched 
camel-riders to different quarters in pursuit of him, but without success. That 

$3 minister had promised him a government, but on seeing the liberties he took in 
his poems and his haughty spirit, he became apprehensive of him (and refused to 
keep his word). On being reproached with his conduct towards the poet, he 
said: ‘‘ My (good) people! would he who claimed the gift of prophecy after 
‘© Muhammad’s ‘(having fulfilled his misston), not be capable of claiming (@ 
‘ share in) the empire with Kafar? This reflection should suffice you.” —Ibn 
Jinni the grammarian relates that he studied the poems of Mutanabbi under the 
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author himself, and that he once read to him the dasfda in praise of Kafur, which 
begins thus : | 


I combat my love for you, but love will vanquish; and I wonder at your aversion, 
but your affection would be more worthy of wonder. 


On coming to these lines : 


O! that I knew if I shall ever pronounce a poem in which I shall have no complaint 
to make and no reproach. I suffer from (afflictions), the least of which had driven 
poetry away; but know, daughter of a (noble) race! that my heart preserves its vigour! 


Ibn Jinni said to him: ‘‘It is painful for me to think that such a poem could 
‘¢ have been made in praise of any other than Saif ad-Dawlat ;” to which al- 
Mutanabbi answered: ‘‘I cautioned him however and warned him (against 
‘* neglecting me), but it would not avail: did I not say : 


‘Brother of Generosity! bestow what you possess; but bestow not on others that 
which I pronounce (10). 


‘‘ Yet he gave me to Kafur through his bad management and defective judg- 
‘¢ ment.” — Saif ad-Dawlat held an assembly every night to which the men 
of learning came, and.where they conversed together in his’ presence: (zn one of 
these meetings) a discussion took place between al-Mutanabbi and Ibn Kha- 
lawaih,’ the grammarian, who (aé dast) sprung upon al-Mutanabbi and, striking 
him on the face with a key he had about him, inflicted a wound, from which 
the blood flowed on al-Mutanabbi’s garments : the poet, moved with anger, de- 
parted for Egypt, where he composed poems in praise of Kafr: he then tra- 
velled to Persia and composed panegyrics on Adad ad-Dawlat Ibn Bawaih 
ad-Dailami, by whom he was generously rewarded (11); on leaving him, he went 
to Baghdad, and thence to Kifa, where he arrived on the 8th Shaban (A.H. 354, 
August, A. D. 965); he was then attacked by a chief of the tribe of Asad, named 
Fatik Ibn Abi ’l-Jahl, at the head of a troop of. partisans : al-Mutanabbi also had 
with him a number of companions, so a combat took place, in which he was 
killed along with his son al-Muhassad and his slave Muflih: this occurred near 
an-Nomaniya, at a place called as-Safia, or the Mountains of as-Safia, in the 
western part of the Sawad (or province) of Baghdad, at two miles’ distance from 
Dair al-Aakul (12). Ibn Rashik mentions in that chapter of his Omda, which 

14 
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treats of the good and harm done by poetry, that Abi Tayib al-Mutanabbi, on 
seeing himself vanquished, was taking to flight, when his slave addressed him in 
these terms : ‘‘ Let it never be said that you fled from combat; you, who are 
‘© the author of this verse : 


‘The horse, and the night, and the desert know me (well); the sword also, and the 
‘lance, and paper and the pen!’ : 


Upon this, al-Mutanabbi turned back and fought till he was slain ; so it was 
this verse which caused bis death. This event happened in the month of Ra- 
madan, 354 (September, A. D. 965): some say, on Wednesday 24th, or 27th 
or 28th of the month; others, on Monday 22nd, or on the 25th. He was born 
at Kifa in the year 303 (A. D. 915-6), in the quarter called Kinda; for which 
reason only he was surnamed al-Kin¢i, as he did not belong to the tribe of 
Kinda, but to that which sprung from J6fi Ibn Saad al-Ashira Ibn Madhij Malik 


$4 Ibn Odad Ibn Zaid Ibn Yashhob {bn Gharib Ibn Zaid Ibn Kahlan (13). The 


Saad mentioned in the foregoing genealogy, was named Saad al-Ashira (hap- 
piness of relations), because he rode abroad accompanied with, it is said, three 
hundred sons and grandsons ; and when asked who they were, answered, ‘‘ My 
relations” (Ashiratz); as he dreaded the influence of the evil eye (had he said: 
They are my children) (44).—Some persons say that al-Mutanabbi’s father was 
a water-carrier at Kufa, and that he afterwards emigrated to Syria with his son, 
who was brought up there : allusion is made to this circumstance in the follow- 
ing verse, by a poet who lampooned al-Mutanabbi : 


What merit (fad!) is there in a poet who from morn to night seeks for reward (fadl)? 
At one time he lived by selling water in Kifa; at another, by selling his prostituted 
talent (15). 


(In the life of Abd Tammam Habib, the celebrated poet, will be found some 
verses (directed against him), by Ibn al-Moaddal, which contain a similar 
thought).—The poet Abi ‘I-Kasim al-Muzaffar Ibn Ali at-Tabasi (16) composed 
the following elegy on the death of al-Mutanabbi : 


Cursed be that fortune which has deprived us unawares of so eloquent a tongue (17). 
Never will a second al-Mutanabbi be seen ; what second can be found to match that fault- 
less pearl (18)? His lofty mind was to him an army, and placed him in the pride of 


power. In his poetry he was a prophet, and the ideas he has expressed show forth 
his miraculous powers. 
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Tabasi means natiwe of Tabas, which is a city in the desert lying 
between Naisapir, Ispahan and Kerman.—It is related that al-Motamid Ibn 
Abbad al-Lakhmi, prince of Cordova and Seville, recited one day the following 
verse from a celebrated Kasida of al-Mutanabbi’s : 


Our camels, broken with fatigue, receive fresh strength when their eyes obtain a 
sight of thee. . 


In his admiration, the prince continued repeating this verse, when Ibn Wah- 
bin (19), who was one of the company, improvised the two following : 


If the son of al—Husain was skilled in poetry, you also are skilled in making generous 
gifts! ‘tis gifts which open the lips (of grateful poets). Proud of his poetic talent, 
al-Mutanabbi declared himself a prophet; had he known that you would recite his 
poems, he had thought himself a god. 


Al-Iflili relates that al-Mutanabbi, being in the hippodrome (Madan) with 
Saif ad-Dawlat Ibn Hamdan, recited to the prince his Kasida which begins thus: 
Fortune grants to each man that to which he has been accustomed. When 
Saif ad—Dawlat returned to his palace, he desired the poet to repeat the poem, 
which he did without rising from his seat; one of the persons present, wishing 
to deprive al-Mutanabbi, by stratagem (of the honour conferred on him in being 
allowed to remain seated), addressed him and said: ‘‘ Abu ’t-Tayib! if you 
‘* repeat your poem standing, I will be able to hear it, for most of those present 
‘¢ donot.” To this Abi ’t-Tayib replied : «« Have you not heard the beginning 
‘* of it: Fortune grants to each man that to which he has been accustomed?” 
which was an excellent repartee.—To sum up his character, we may only say 
that he was a man of high soul and lofty thought; and that his history is long 
and his adventures numerous; for which reason we have preferred being concise 
on the subject (20). 


(1) As it has already been observed, students, at the age of fifteen or sixteen, went to travel for the pur- 
pose of taking lessons from professors in different countries. 

(2) I have here paraphrased the original passage, so as to give a clearer idea of its import. 

(3) In the Histoire des Sultans mamlouks, translated from the Arabic of al-Makrizi by M. Quatremére, 
that learned oriental scholar renders the word oo by bas, rustéque (see preface, page 9, note); this, how- 
ever, does not appear correct; it would have been no recommendation of al-Mutanabbi’s instruction, to say 
that he had great information in the low or vulgar expressions of the Arabic language. The word oo 
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signifies obsolete, gone énto disuse, and is used in opposition to hyrinne in general use; see an example in 
the Arabic text of Ihn KhallikAn, page 173, line 4. 

(4) The inhabitants of the desert spoke the purest Arabic. 

(8) Some information on the subject of al-Mutanabbi’s poetry will be found in M. de Sacy’s Chrestomathée, 
tom. III, page 27 of the second edition. 

(6) In the original, this note has a terseness and concision of which the translation can offer no idea. 

(7) That is : The dust prevented them from seeing their way, and they were directed only by the commands 
of their chief; so, their ear guided them on their march, not their eye. 

(8) Samawé is situated on the west bank of the Euphrates, in about the latitude ti 31° 20’. 

(9) Some details respecting the life of Andjar will be found in the life of KAfar. 

(10) That is: Let not other princes obtain from me those praises which are yours by right.—In the Arabic 
text, °.9] has been put by mistake for | which is the reading of the best MSS., and confirmed by all the 
copies of the Diwan of al-Mutanabbi which have been consulted. 

(41) To form an idea of the great sums this poet must have gained, we need only state that Adad ad-Dawlat 
is said to have given him thirty thousand dinars, and the vizir Ibn al-Omaid alike sum. (Yéf MS. No. 637, 
fol. 266 verso.) This however appears to be an exaggeration. 

(42) Dair al-Akdl was situated on the Tigris, about 30 miles below Baghdad. 

(43) This celebrated genealogy is certainly corrupt as here given. Ibn Khalddn, in his History of the An- 
cient Arabs, now publishing by Dr. Arri, has treated the subject with his usual learning and judgment. 

(44) To have had so many male descendants must have excited jealousy, and a glance of a jealous eye 
might have had a fatal effect upon them. The superstition of the eastern nations on that subject is well 
known since the publication of Mr. Lane’s Modern Egyptians. 

(45) Literally: By selling the water of the face. The ingenuous blush of a modest and honorable man is 


called by the Arabs the water of the face aay)] L or Line) | ole; the poet who has lost all sense of 
shame, and sells his praises to the most unworthy, has exchanged his honourable character, his modest dig- 
nity, for money. 

(16) This poet lived to be a contemporary of at—Thaalibi, who in his Yastma gives some verses of Abd 'I- 
Nasr al-Harthimi on his authority. 

(17) Literally: Haud amplius ad pastum ducat Deus agmen temporis quod nobis incidit, lingue tali 
(stlentium tmponens). 

(18) Literally: The undrilled pearl of the age. 

(49) Aba Muhammad Abd al-Jaltl Ibn Wahbdn, a celebrated poet and man of learning was born at Murcia 
in Spain. In the year 480 (A. D. 1087) he was killed by a troop of Christians as he was travelling from 
Lorca a3 ) Q to his native place. (Bughtat al-Multamis.) 

(20) Al-Husain, the father of Abd ’t-Taytb al-Mutanabbi, was generally known by the name of Atddn as- 
Sakké, or Aidan the water-carrier, for which reason this poet is sometimes called Ibn Aiddn or Ibn as-Sakkd. 
When yet a school-boy, al-Mutanabbi composed verses, which are still extant; and these essays of his youth 
announce already that superior talent which shines forth so brightly in the productions of his maturer age. 
The early part of his life was spent in Syria and among the Bedwin tribes which inhabited the desert to the 
west of the Euphrates. One of his contemporaries, Abd’l-Hasan Muhammad Ibn Yahya al-Alawi relates that 
al-Mutanabbi, when a boy, lived in his neighbourhood at Kufa; that he was fond of learning and literature, 
and that after living for some years with the Arabs of the desert, he came back acomplete Bedwin. He picked 
up the greater part of his learning at booksellers’ shops, his memory being so tenacious, that he had only to 
read a book once, in order to learn it by heart. His intercourse with the nomadic Arabs had a powerful 
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influence on his character; from them he acquired that intrepidity which pervaded his future conduct, and 
that lofty spirit which breathes in his poems; he imbibed also, at the same source, that knowledge of the 
pure Arabic tongue which excited the admiration of his countrymen and gained the greatest publicity for his 
"verses. It was some time after the three hundred and twentieth year of the Hijra, that Abd ’t-Taytb 
asserted his apostolic mission; and persuaded some of the inhabitants of al-Latdkiya that he was a prophet 
sent by God. ‘‘I come,” said he, ‘to this generation which erreth and leadeth into error; I come to fill the 
world with justice, as it is now filled with wickedness; I shall reward those who obey God’s commands, and 
strike off the heads of the disohedient!” He pretended also to possess the gift of miracles, and one of the 
signs which he gave to confirm his veracity was, that when the rain fell around him in torrents, it did not 
touch a certain hill on which he stood. This manifestation of his power (which the orthodox Moslim historian 
attributes to magic art) had the effect of seducing great numbers. Unfortunately for the prophet, the governor 
of Emessa caused him to be arrested and imprisoned; and al-Mutanabbi in his cell, with his head and arms 
confined in a sort of pillory, and his feet in the stocks, had time to reflect on his situation, and renounce the 
dangerous gift of prophecy. In one of his poetical supplications to the governor, he reminds him that minors 
should not be punished for schism or heresy, because by law they are not obliged to fulfil the duty of prayer. 
Having at length obtained his liberty, he remained for some time neglected and in poverty; but a poem which 
he addressed to Abd ’l—-Ashiir pls] y! (an officer of Saif ad—Dawlat’s, who commanded at Antioch), 
revealed his superior talent. About that time, Saif ad-Dawlat himself came to Antioch, and was visited by 
al-Mutanabbi, who recited to him a poem composed in his honour; and the piece was of such remarkable 
beauty, that the prince conceived the highest esteem for the author, and offered him his protection. The 
poet, in accepting this favour, would not, however, sacrifice the feelings of honourable pride by which he 
was always actuated: he required and obtained the authorisation of being seated in the presence of Saif 
ad-Dawiat, when reciting to him the poems which he was to compose in his praise; and he insisted on being 
dispensed from saluting the prince in the usual manner, which was by kissing the ground in his presence. At 
the court of Saif ad-Dawlat he met the principal poets of the day, but he surpassed them all by his vigorous 
and original talent. The celebrated Abd ’[-AlA used to say, ‘‘ Abd NawAs expresses himself thus; al-Bohtori, 
thus; Abt Tammam, thus; and the poet (meaning al—-Mutanabbi), thus.” Avarice was the only fault with 
which al-Mutanabbi was reproached; his moral conduct was the more exemplary, as most of his associates 
were men of pleasure and debauch: and a rigid Moslim remarked, that though he never fasted, nor prayed, 
nor read the Koran, yet he never told a lie, nor committed fornication. When Saif ad-Dawlat went forth on his 
military expeditions, he was accompanied by al-Mutanabbi, and on one occasion, the prince and the poet had 
to cut their way through the ranks of the Greeks to avoid being taken prisoners. The fortune of Abt t-Tayth 
was now too great not to excite jealousy; his rivals, and an-NAmi among others, succeeded in alienating Saif 
ad-Dawlat from his favorite poet. A number of learned men were one day conversing in the prince’s pre- 
sence, and the grammarian Ibn KhAlawaib was giving his opinion, on some question relating to the Arabic 
language, when al-Mutanabbi said to him: ‘Silence, fellow! what hast thou to do with Arabic, thou who 
‘* art a Persian from Khuzestan?” This rebuke was answered by a wound in the face, inflicted with a key 
which Ibn Khalawaih carried in his sleeve. During this scene, Saif ad-Dawlat did not interfere either by 
word or deed. Al-Mutanabbi continued to perceive other symptoms of his patron's indifference tewards him; 
he remonstrated with him in a noble poem, asserting his right to be respected, and vindicating his character 
from the attacks of his enemies; but his complaints were of no avail, his expostulations useless; disgusted at 
length with a treatment he so little deserved, he abandoned the court of Aleppo and retired to Damascus. 
This city was then in the possession of the Ikhshid family; and its governor, Ibn Malik, a Jew and a native 
of Tadmor (Palmyra), was under the immediate orders of Kfar, the ruler of Egypt. The Jew wished al- 
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Mutanabbi to compose a poem in his honour, but met with a prompt refusal, andthe poet, finding his situa- 
tion most unpleasadt, withdrew to Ramla. The emir of that city, Ibn Toghj Ze received him with 


great honour and made him abundant presents, among which were a horse whose trappings were heavy with 
gold, and a sword richly ornamented. Hethen passed into Egypt on the written invitation of Kafir. This 
able statesman was originally a slaye, employed in the most menial duties, and treated with the greatest con- 
tumely ; but the poor negro eunuch, whose prominent belly, splay feet, and perforated lower lip had furnished 
such subjects for laughter to his fellow-slaves, had now become master of an empire. Such was the person 
who claimed the praises of al-Mutanabbi; and by means of rich presents, rather than intimidation, he wrung 
from the poet those measured, and sometimes ambiguous eulogiums which fill the Kastdas called the Kafa- 
rtydt. Another person whom al-Mutanabbi saw in Egypt was the celebrated Fatik al-Majnan, and the noble 
character of this emir obtained the ready and heartfelt encomiums of Abd ’t-Tayib. In return for the glory 
which the verses of al-Mutanabbi conferred on Kafdr, he demanded the government of Saida (Sidon), but 
met with a refusal: this, with the obligation of praising a negro, excited the indignation of the poet, and 
though surrounded by spies, who informed KAfadr of all his actions, he succeeded, at length, in escaping 
from Old Cairo, and after a variety of adventures he arrived at Kafa. He then visited Baghdad, where 
al-Muhallabi, vizir to Moizz ad-Dawiat Ibn Bawah, received him with eager joy, in hopes of obtaining 
the praises of so illustrious a poet, but al-Mutanabbi refused to gratify his wishes, on the pretext that 
he was accustomed to celebrate princes only. This so provoked the vizir, that he encouraged all the 
poetasters of Irak to attack al-Mutanabbi, who set out for Arraj4n, where he found a protector in Abd 
‘l-Fadi Ibn al-Omaid. After spending some time with this vizir, he passed to the court of Adad ad-Dawlat 
at Shitaz, and was treated most generously by that prince, who gave him upwards of two hundred thousand 
dirhems (about 8000 pounds sterling) as a testimony of the satisfaction he received from the praises of the 
poet. It was on leaving Shiraz to return to Kdfa that he was assassinated. The details of this event are 
preserved in a letter addressed by a contemporary to the two Khdlidites, who were poets at the court of Saif 
ad-Dawlat. The length of this note prevents me from giving a translation of this letter; I shall only observe 
that Fatik al-Asadi, by whom he was slain, had a motive for his deed; al-Mutanabbi had satirized his 
family, and particularly his cousin Dabba and Dabba’s mother. Fa&tik had declared his intention beforehand 
to the writer of the letter, who informed al-Mutanabbi of his danger, and recommended him to take an escort 
with him; but this advice was rejected-by the poet, who replied: ‘<It shall never be said that I sought any 
other safeguard than my sword!” Persuasion and entreaty were employed to change his determination, 
but he would not hearken to any advice: the result of his temerity and obstinacy was his death. 


The above note is the summary of a number of passages contained in an interesting work, entitled 
enc) ds yo gael! nal} (MS. of the Bib. du Rot, fonds Asselin, No. 708.—See 
M. de Sacy’s opinion of this work in the Anthologte Grammaticale, page 476.) 


AN-NAMI. 


Abu ’l-Abbas Ahmad Ibn Muhammad ad-Darimi al-Missisi, surnamed an- 
38 Nami, was one of the ablest and most talented poets of his time. As an encomiast 
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of Saif ad-Dawlat Ibn Hamdan, he enjoyed the special favour of that prince, who 
considered him as second in talent and rank to al-Mutanabbi only. He was a 
man of great merit and instruction; possessing superior abilities and well in- 
formed in philology and literature. There exists a collection of observations 
dictated by him (to his pupils) at Aleppo, and in which he cites as authorities 
(his masters) Abd ’1-Hasan Ali al-Akfash, Ibn Durustuya, Aba Abd Allah al- 
Kermani (1), Abi Bakr as-Suli, Ibrahim Ibn Abd. ar-Rahman al-Orddi and 
his own father Muhammad al-Misissi. He himself is cited as authority by (his 
disciples) Abt ’l-Kasim al-Husain Ibn Ali Ibn Abi Osama al-Halabi, Abi 
l-Husain Ahmad brother to the preceeding, Abi ’I-Faraj al-Babbagha, Abid 
‘l-Khatt4b Ibn Adn al-Hariri, Abd Bakr al-Khalidi, and the kadi Abd Tahir 
Salih Ibn Jaafar al-Hashimi. The following verses, taken from one of his 
Kasidas, addressed to Saif ad-Dawlat, are among the finest which he composed : 


Illustrious prince! thy lances gain thee glory in this world and in Paradise hereafter. 
Every year which passes finds thee with thy sword in the necks of enemies, and thy 
steed harnessed with bit and saddle. Time rolleth on, and still thy deeds are all for 
glory; thy words for piety, and thy hands for bestowing gifts. — 


By the same: 


Is it then true that (the cruel) Zardd ia the author. of my death? The promises. which 
she made me, are they then come to this?- I stopped (near her former abode), unable 
to restrain my grief, and fixed to the spot, I seemed like one bereft of life. Seeing me 
thus, my censorious foes were perplexed with doubt, and they said to the ruined 
mansion: Which of these two is the pillar (that sustained the rustic hut)? 


An-Nami had some encounters with al-Mutanabbi and sustained contests with 
him in reciting extemporary verses. It is related by Aba ’]-Khattab Ibn Adn al- 
Hariri, the poet and grammarian, that he went one day to visit an-Nami, and 
found him seated ; his head was white like the Thaghdma (2) when in flower, 
but one single black hair still remained. ‘‘Sir!’’ said Ibn Aun, ‘‘ there is a 
‘¢ black hair in your head.’’—‘‘ Yes,” replied an-Nami, ‘‘ it is the sole remnant 
‘¢ of my youth, and I am pleased with it; I have even written verses on it.” 
Then, at the request of Ibn Aun, he recited these lines : 


In that head a single hair still appeared preserving its blackness ; ‘twas a sight which 
rejoiced the eyes (of my friends). Isaid to my white hairs, which had put it in fear: 
‘¢ | implore you! respect it as a stranger. A dark African spouse will not long remain 
‘¢ in the house where the second wife is white of skin.” 


we 


te 


co 
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He then said; ‘‘O Abi Khattab! a single white hair spreads terror among a 
‘s thousand black ; what then must be the case with one black among a thousand 
‘¢ white?”—He is also author of the following verses, which have been er- 
roneously attributed to the vizir Abi Muhammad al-Muhallabi : 


An enemy whom I called my beloved hastened towards me, arrayed in a red summer 
dress. The wine sported in her eyes and made her cheeks like a brilliant flame. 
‘‘How,” said I, ‘‘hast thou obtained such beauty? Thou comest here in a strange 
‘‘ attire. Is it with the redness of your cheeks that thou art clothed, or is your gar- 
‘‘ment dyed with the hearts’~blood (of lovers)?’—“ It is the wine,” said she, ‘‘ which 
‘* (by its reflexion) makes my tunic seem like the sky at sunset; it cometh near the colour 
‘‘ of the wine, which itself approaches to that of my cheeks (3). 


An-Nami died at Aleppo, A.H. 399 (A.D, 1008-9); others say 370 or 371; aged 
90 years. —Darimi means descended from Ddrim Ibn Malik, a great branch of 
the tribe of Tamim.—Missisz signifies native of al-Missisa (the ancient Mop- 
suestia), a city on the coast of the sea of Rim (the Levant), near Tarsus, Sis and 
other places in the same region. It was built in the year 140 (A.D. 757), by Salih 
Ibn Ali in pursuance of orders given by his nephew, the khalif al-Mansur. 


(4) Aba Abd Allah Muhammad Ibn Abd Allah Ibn Muhammad Ibn Mosa al-KermAni (native of Kerman) 
had a profound knowledge of philology and grammar; he wrote a beautiful hand and was a correct copier, 
which caused his writings to be in great request. He was a professional copyist, working for hire: he com- 
posed also some books, the titles of which are given in the Féhrest, from which this notice is taken; the years 
of his birth and death are not mentioned, but we may conclude from what Ibn Khallikan says, that he was still 
living at the beginning of the fourth century. 

(2) The thagdma is in all probability a species of Artemisia: it must not be confounded with toogama, 
mentioned by Rauwolf, after Kemfer, as the Arabic name of the palma Christi. 


(3) Literally: And thus my dress, the wine, and tle colour of. my cheeks are a neighbour to a neighbour of 
a neighbour.. : 


BADI AZ-ZAMAN AL-HAMADANI. 


The hafiz Aba ‘l-Fadl Ahmad Ibn al-Husain Ibn Yahya Ibn Said al-Hama- 
dani, surnamed Badi az-Zaman ( prodigy of the Age), is author of some beau- 
tiful epistles and excellent Makdmas (1), which al-Hariri took as a model in the 
composition of his; framing them on the same plan, and imitating the manner 
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of their author, in whose footsteps he walked. In his preface, al-Hariri ac- 
knowledges the merit of his predecessor, and admits that he was guided by 
his example in the path he followed. Al-Hamadani was eminent for his know- 
ledge of pure and correct Arabic, in which he cited as his masters Ibn Faris, 
author of the Mujnul, and others: his epistles are admirable and his poetry 
full of beauty, He dwelt at Herat, a city in the province of Khorasan. The 
following is a specimen of his epistolary style : ‘“When water has long remained 
‘‘ at rest, its noxious qualities appear; and when its surface has continued tran- 
‘¢ quil, its foulness gets into motion: thus it is with a guest; his presence is dis- 
‘© pleasing when his stay has been protracted; and his shadow is oppressive 
‘© when the time for which he should sojourn is at anend. Adieu.” Another 
of his letters runs thus: ‘* (Zo him whose honourable) presence is a point 
‘¢ of union for the needy, not to say the Kaaba of pilgrims; the station of 
‘¢ honour, not to say the station of sanctity (at Mekka); the desire of guests, 
‘© not to say (the valley of) Mina near (the hill of) Khaif; the source of gifts, 
‘“ not to say the Kzbla of prayer (2):—to him let this be a consolation: death 
‘< is awful till (zt comes, and then) it is found light; its touch seems grating till 
*< Cfelt, and then) it is smooth; the world is so hostile and its injustice so great 
‘© chat death is the lightest of its inflictions, the least of its wrongs. Look then 
‘S to the right; do you see ought but affliction? Look to the left; do you see 
** ought but woe ?”—The verses which follow are taken from a long poem of 
his composition : 

The gush of the (ferttlizing) shower were like thee (in thy liberality), did it, in smil- 


ing, pour forth gold. Fortune were like thee, did it not deceive ; the sun, did he speak; 
the lion, were he not hunted; the sea, were its waters fresh. 


The following satirical verses on the city of Hamadan are also attributed to 
him, but I have since found that they were composed by Abi ’I]-Ala Muhammad 
Ibn Husil, a native of that place: 


Hamadan is my native place; I must allow it that honour ; but it is the vilest of cities. 
Its children are, for ugliness, like old men; and its old men, for reason, like children. 


His prose and verse abound in beauties of every kind. He died of poison at 
Herat, A. H. 398 (A. D. 1008). I have since found, however, the following 
note written at the end of his epistles which have been collected by the hakim 

15 
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Abu Said Abd ar-Rahman Ibn Muhammad Ibn Dost: ‘End of the Epistles. 

%7 ‘* The author died at Herat on Friday, 14th of the second Jumada, 398” (Feb- 
ruary, A.D. 1008). On this the hakim observes: ‘I have been assured by per- 
‘< sons of good authority that he fell into a lethargy and was buried with preci- 
‘¢ pitation. He recovered when shut up in the tomb, and his cries having 
‘*. been heard that night, his grave was opened, and he was found dead from 
‘* fright, with his hand grasping his beard (3).” 


(4) M. de Sacy has given six of these Makdmas in his Chrestomathée, and in the notes he has inserted a very 


full notice on al~Hamadani and his writings. 

(2) All this, in the original Arabic, is a mere play upon words, and has as little real meaning as the trans— 
lation here given. The valley of Mina is in the neighbourhood of Mekka. 

(3) The bodies of Moslims are not put into coffins; they are merely covered with a shroud, and placed in a 
vault, or in a hollow excavated in one of the sides of the grave, sufficient space being left for the body to sit 
up, as i¢ must do, when questioned by the angels Munkir and Naktr. 


ABU ’L-KASIM IBN TABATABA. 


Abi ’+Kasim Ahmad Ibn Muhammad Ibn Ismail Ibn Ibrahim Tabitaba 
Ibn Ismail Ibn Ibrahim Ibn Hasan Ibn Husain Ibn Ali Ibn Abi Talib; this 
sharif, who descended from Muhammad through Husain, belonged to the family 
of ar-Rass and was a native of Egypt. The descendants of the khalif Ali who 
inhabited that country were placed under his jurisdiction as their nakib or chief; 
he was also one of the principal heads of that body. He composed some fine 
poetry on ascetic and other subjects, fragments of which are given by at-Thaa— 
libi in his Yatima; among the number, he quotes the following verses: 


My friends (1) ! the Pleiades excite my envy, and the instability of Fortune grieves 
me to the heart. They are six (sfars), yet their union subsists unbroken, while I now 


miss the sole person whom I love (2). 


At-Thaalibi quotes also as his these lines, which he attributes however, at the 
commencement of his Y'atima, to Za ’1-Karnain Ibn Hamdan: 


She said to the fleeting image (3) which visited me (in a dream) and then returned: 
‘I pray thee! tell me how he is; do not extenuate nor aggravate.’ The vision replied: 
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‘I saw him nearly dead with thirst, and I said: Stop! avoid a source of which the 
‘waters are never drunk (%4).’ She answered: ‘Thou sayest true; to love fully and 
‘sincerely. is his custom.’—-O! what refreshing coolness her words shed on my 
heart (5). 

Besides the above, he has composed other fine passages. Among the verses 
attributed to him are the following on a long night, and which contain quite a 
novel thought : 

The Pleiades seem, this night, to have been travelling all the day, and to have arrived 
at their evening station, fatigued with their journey. They have pitched their tents 
that their caravan may repose; for not a planet rolleth in its orbit, not a star speeds 
in its nightly way. 7 

I have since met, however, with these two verses, in a long kasida inserted 
among the poetical works of Abi ’l-Hasan Ibn Tabataba; and I extracted from 
a piece contained in that work, the lines which here follow: 


They are gone, and, by their departure, they have left for ever in my heart the 
anguish which first arose when their caravan went forth upon its way. O, the days of 
joy now fied! they seem like a dream, so quick they passed away. If God, in his pity, 
granted to the true lover a lengthened life, those joys would have long endured for me. 
O my life gone by! take a year from my existence, and give me back some days of love. 


I do not know who this Abu ’l-Hasan was, nor what degree of relationship 
existed between him and Abi ’]-Kasim.—The emir al-Mukhtar, surnamed al- 
Musabbihi (6), makes mention of Ibn Tabataba in his history of Egypt, and says 
that he died A. H. 345 (A.D. 956); another writer adds that his death took place 
on the eve of Tuesday, 24th Shaban: he was interred in the burying-ground 
reserved for the descendants of Ali, and which lies behind the New Musalla (7) 
at Old Cairo: he was aged 64 years.——His great-grandfather was surnamed 


Tabataba from the circumstance of his pronouncing the gutteral & like ¢: 58 


desiring one day his clothes to be brought to him, he was asked by his slave if 
it was a durrd, or coat, which he wanted? ‘‘No,’ said he, ‘‘a waistcoat, a 
‘¢ waistcoat (tabd, tabd);” wishing to say habd, kabd; and these words be- 
came a nickname by which he was afterwards known.—Ar-Rass is, according 
to as-Samani, the name borne by one of the branches of Ali’s family. 


(4) Literally: My two friends! in the dual; a very common form of expression among poets, and. the origin 
of which is thus explained by az-Zawzani in his commentary on the Moaliaka of Amru ’]-Kais, verse first : 
‘‘The Arabs of the desert did so (that is, they employed the dual in addressing each other), because a man 
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‘* could not have less than two persons to help him in tending his flocks; one to take care of the camels, the 
‘* other of the sheep; so their tongues became accustomed to the dual form, and they made use of it when 
‘* speaking even to a single individual.” 

(2) The sole person whom I love ; that is, God. 

(3) The Tatf al-Khidl is often mentioned by Arabic poets: it is the image of the person beloved which 
appears to the lover in his dreams. It is supposed not to visit the lover unless sent by the mistress during 
her sleep. The lover also sends his image to visit the couch of his mistress, etc.—In the Journal Astatique 
for April, 1838, will be found an article in which I have treated and explained this hitherto obscure subject. 

(4) The waters which are never drunk are tears. 

(S) My heart, in Arabic GS my liver. Arabic poets suppose the liver to be the seat of love, and the 
heart to be that of reason; this observation will be borne out by numerous examples. In European poetry, 
love resides in the heart, not in the liver; and reason in the head, not in the heart. 

(6) This is the historian whom some of our orientalists erroneously call Mesthé. 

(7) The New Musalla was built in the Sabra Axo) or Little Karffa, by Aubasa reer governor of 
Egypt. The Old Musalla, founded by Amr Ibn al-Adsi, not being sufficiently large, notwithstanding addi- 
tions made toit, the New Musalla was constructed during the reign of Al-Mutawakkil, A. H. 240 (A. D. 888). 
—(Makrizi’s Khétat.)—The use of the Musalla is explained in De Sacy’s Chrestomathiée, t. 1, p. 191.—The 
Anbasa here mentioned was the last Egyptian governor of Arabic descent: his successors were Turks, chosen 
among the slaves of the khalifs. Anbasa was appointed to that situation, A. H. 238 (A.D. 882), and filled it 
till A. H. 242 (A. D. 886). His names were Abu Jaafar Anbasa Ibn Ishak Ibn Amr. (Makrizi's KAétat.) 


ABU ’R-RAKAMAK. 


Abi Hamid Ahmad Ibn Muhammad al-Antaki, surnamed Abi ’r-Rakamak, 
was a poet of repute; at-Thaalibi, in his Yatima, speaks of him in these terms: 
‘He was the pearl of his age, the union of excellencies; one of those who 
‘< managed poetry in its gay and its serious moods, and who gained the prize of 
‘¢ excellence; he was a skilful eulogist, an able poet; and was for Syria what 
© Tbn Hayjaj (1) was for Irak.” Among the most brilliant of his productions 
are the following verses, in which he extols Yakub Ibn Killis, vizir to the Fati- 
mite khalif al-Aziz Ibn al-Moizz al-Obaidi, prince of Egypt (the lives of both 
shall be given) : 

We have heard the excuse (of our beloved), and we have pardoned her fault and her 
error .—The thoughts (which I here express) are (intended) for the person whom I mean 
(to praise); but I make allusion to thee, fair maid, that dwellest near; so hearken to my 


words. Him whom thy smiles seduce thou shalt always see (absorbed in thought and) 
unmindful of his attire (2): he knows that such (love as hts) is the punishment which God 
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has destined for those whose eyes contemplate (beauty). God had rent the veil (which 
concealed thy lover's feelings); it is thine to tear off the veil from every dissembler.— 
The looks of her (I speak of) have fascinated my heart; ‘tis so with every beauty, their 
looks have a magic power. Would it harm the (cruel fair) who has chosen to show 
aversion and dislike, did she at length consent to be pleased and to receive (my) 
visits? But I must avow my submission to her will, though she has inflicted tor— 
ment when she avoided (my sight). I have never ceased to hope for her love, and 
suffer from her dislike; yet may I never be deprived of such a mistress! 


The verses which follow are taken from that portion of the same poem which 
contains the panegyric : 


This vizir hath not left on earth an enemy to al-Aziz, whose ardour he hath not 
quelled. He wages daily war against the vicissitudes of Fortune and the attacks of 
adversity, by bestowing abundant gifts. His hand would be covered with dishonour 
did avarice force it to withdraw; it is a hand accustomed to renew the charge in the 
combat of liberality. By its munificence, the number of foes to al-Aztz has been dimi- 
nished, and of friends, increased. It is thus that the hand of the superior man 
worketh, day and night, good (to friends) and evil (to foes) (3). Choose then him for 
patron; none are safe who seek not his benignant shade—his generous protection. 
When you see him reflect with downcast eyes, and thoughts directed towards some 
(lofty) purpose; (know that) his quick and discerning judgnient will leave nought in 
the bosom of futurity unscanned (4)! not a single place upon the earth, of which his 
mind will not embrace the confines. May God increase the extent of his (power); may 39 
he preserve him from even the apprehension of misfortune, and exempt him from the 
necessity of all precaution. 


His poetry is in general good, and of the same cast as that composed by Sari 
ad-Dila. He was a long time resident in Egypt, and much of his poetry con- 
sists in panegyrics on the princes and great men of that country. He composed 
poems in praise of the Fatimite khalif al-Moizz Abu Tammam Maadd, of bis son 
al-Aziz, and his grandson al-Hakim; he celebrated also the praises of al-Kaid 
Jawhar, the vizir Ibn Killis, and other men of rank. (The lives of the persons 
here named will be found in this work.) The emir al-Mukhtar al-Musabbihi 
makes mention of this poet in his history of Egypt, and assigns the year 399 
(A. D. 1008-9) as that of his death; another writer adds that he expired on 
Friday, 22nd Ramadan of that year; while a third says that it was on the second: 
Rabi. I suppose that he died at Misr (Old Cairo).——Antdki means native 
of Antdkiya (Antioch), a city near Aleppo.—Rakdmak is a nickname (5). 


(4) The life of Ibn Hajjaj will be found in this work: his name was al-Husain. 
(2) Such I believe to be the meaning of the verse, which would be altered by rendering more closely the 
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final words; Shakspeare has expressed the same idea, and given nearly a literal translation of the words to 
which I allude, where he says: ‘‘Lord Hamlet, with Ais dowblet all unbraced.” 

(3) Such is the characteristic of a perfect man in the opinion of the Arabs, both before and since the esta— 
blishment of Islamism. 

(4) Literally : Will leave nought unturned in the interior of futurity. 

(8) Rakdmak is not an Arabic word, neither is it, I believe, Persian or Turkish ; and I am therefore in igno- 
rance of its meaning. 





JAHZAT AL-BARMAKI. 


Abi ’l-Hasan Ahmad Ibn Jaafar Ibn Misa Ibn Yahya Ibn Khalid Ibn Barmak, 
surnamed Jahza the cup-companion, was a man of talent and master of various 
accomplishments; he possessed a knowledge of history and astrology; he 
abounded in repartees, and was an amusing guest at social parties. Abu Nasr 
Ibn al-Marzoban has composed the life and collected the poetry of this member 
of the Barmakide family, who was also one of the wittiest men of his time. The 
following are specimens of his poetry, which is very fine: 


I am son to those men whose beneficence enriched mankind, and who have become 
the talk (of the world) for their signal liberality. There was no historian but spoke of 
their generous actions; no book but contained their praise. 


I said to her (I loved): ‘Thou art sparing (of thy favours) towards me when (I am) 
‘awake; be then kind to thy afflicted lover, (and let him see thee) in (Ats) dreams!’ 
She answered: ‘Thou also canst sleep, and yet wishest me to visit thee in thy 
dreams!’ (1) 


Tam among a race who fly from (commttting an act of) liberality, and who have (therein) 
inherited the character of their fathers. Fellows who would feel indignant (2) if I tried 
to obtain from them a present.—Come, my girl, fill me up an ample (cup) and sing 
(this air): The protectors are gone under whose shelter one could live. 


O thou troop (3), whose departure is an affliction! the lover left behind confides to 
thee the surest pledge—his heart. | 


When she said to me: ‘How wert thou during my absence? Didst thou wear the 
‘ raiment of the rich or of the poor?’ Ianswered: ‘Ask me not! I lived morning and 
‘ evening in the destitute state of one deprived of all,’ (not having thee). 


The poetical works of Jahza have been collected and form a Diwan, of which 
the greater part is good: his adventures are well known. One of his verses 
currently quoted is the following: 
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The sky was so clear that people said: There is a contest between Jahza and the 
weather (4). 


Jahza was an ugly man, and Ibn ar-Rumi (alluding to the circumstance) 
said : 
1 am told that Jahza borrowed his goggle eyes (Juhwz) from the elephant on the 


chess—board (5), or from the crab. O, how his audience are to be pitied! To please 
their ears, they must afflict their eyes. 


He died at Wasit, A. H. 326 (A. D. 937-8); or 324, according to some: and 
it is said that his bier (6) was borne to Baghdad. — Jahza was a nickname 
given to him by Abd Allah Ibn al-Motazz; the Khatib (7) says that he was born 
in the month of Shaban, A. H. 224 (A. D. 839). The history of Baghdad and 
the Kitab al-Aghdni make mention of him (8). 


(4) That is: Since thou canst sleep, why not send thy image to visit me, rather than require mine to visit 
thee ?— (See note (3), page 116). 

(2) Literally: It were as if I wanted to pluck a hair from their noses. 

(3) This is supposed to he addressed by a lover to the tribe of his mistress, on their setting out from their 
last habitation to some new station in the desert. 

(4) Such is the literal translation of the Arabic verse; but it must be observed that the verb .) bys which 
signifies to be clear, means also to be of a good humour. By a similar analogy, they sayin German: hetteres 
Wetter (clear weather), and ein hetteres Gemuth (a serene or gay mind). 

(8) In the Chinese, Hindd, and Persian game of chess, that piece bears the name of the elephant, which 
in the English game is called the bishop. 

(6) When the bodies of the dead are transported to the cemetery, they are placed on a bier, off of which 
they are removed on reaching the grave.—See Lane’s Modern Egyptians, vol. I, page 302. 

(7) See his life, page 78. 

(8) The manuscript of the Aghént, belonging to the Bib. du Rot, makes only incidental mention of Jahza, 
but there is reason to believe that this MS. is incomplete. The author of the Féhrest (fol. 196), informs us 
that Jahza had studied under many learned men and rds, or narrators of historical traditions, and that he 
played on the guitar; he was a man of dissolute life and of little or no religious principle. He composed a 
book on cookery, a history of celebrated players on the guitar wie.) pes f. a treatise on the excellence of the 
ragout called Sikb&j lk * Recollections of the khalif al-Motasim; Recollections of his own time; on 


Astrologers whose predictions were accomplished. It appears from the same work that he acquired great 
reputation by his wit and prompt repartees; in the abridgement of the Khatth’s History of Baghdad (MS. of 
the Bib. du Rot, No. 634, fol. 42, verso), it is stated that he was the first singer of his time. Both authors 
abstaln from speaking of his adventures, on account, it would seem, of their notoriety. 
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IBN DARRAJ AL-ANDALUSI. 


Abii Omar Ahmad Ibn Muhammad Ibn al-Aasi Ibn Ahmad Ibn Sulaiman Ibn 
Isa Ibn Darraj al-Kastalli al-Andalusi (native of Spain), katib and poet to al-Man- 
sur Ibn Abi Aamir (1), is counted in Spain among the good poets and the men 
eminent for their learning. At-Thaalibi makes mention of him in the Yatima 
and speaks of him in these terms: ‘‘He was for the country of Andalus, that 
‘¢ which al-Mutanabbi was for Syria, a poet of the highest order, and equally 
‘* elegant in what he said and wrote.”” He then gives some fine passages from 
his compositions. Ibn Bassam also, in his Dakhira, speaks of Ibn Darraj and 
gives specimens of his epistles and poems. I learn from his collected poetical 
works, which form two volumes, that al-Mansir Ibn Abi Aamir ordered him 
to compose a poem in imitation of the kasida made by Abi Nawas al-Hakami 
in praise of al-Khasib Ibn Abd al-Hamid, chief of the land-tax office in Egypt (2); 
the poem by Abi Nawas begins thus: 


O maid that dwellest near our double tent (3)! thou hast a jealous father; and the 
least (favour) one can hope, can hardly be obtained from thee. 


In consequence of this order, Ibn Darraj recited to him an elegant kasida, 
which contains, among others, the following passage: 


Woman! knowest thou not to remain (here) is to die; and that the dwellings of the 
indigent are tombs? Thou strivest to appal me with the terrors of a lengthened jour- 
ney, but (know /) that (journey) will be the means of (my) kissing Ibn Admir’s hand. 
Let me then drink of the desert’s waters, though stagnant; so that I arrive where the 
waters of Generosity are pure. Though the perils of the desert waste be reserved for 
him who rides therein, the reward (of his totl well be) great. 


In the same poem is this description of his parting from his wife and child : 


When she approached to say adieu—and already her sighs and lamentations had 
shaken my fortitude—she conjured me to remember our mutual love; and there, in 
the cradle, lay an infant lisping a feeble cry: it was unable to reply when spoken to, 
but its looks knew well how to touch the tender soul (4): lodged in the safe dwelling of 
our hearts, soft arms and bosoms were its bed. She that gave it the breast was one 
for whose neck and bosom a man would sacrifice his life; its nurse was one for the 
preservation of whose charms prayers would be offered to God: I disobeyed (the smsle 
which was) its intercessor with my soul, and evening and morning led me on, till 
accustomed to my nightly journeys. The wing of separation bore me away; and her 
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fluttering heart (5), dismayed at my departure, bore away her (senses in a swoon). If 
she bade adieu to a jealous husband, he was only jealous of his fortitude (which nearly 
yielded) to her grief.—Had she then seen me when the ardours of noon were shed 
upon me, and the trembling mirage waved around; when I bared my face to the 
meridian fires, and submitted to their force; (the evenings too were warm); when I 
inhaled the life-giving breeze which flew across my path as I trod over the burning 
sands: (and Death wears many shapes in the coward’s eye, but Danger is a vain sound 
to the ears of the brave!)—(Had she seen me then) she had clearly learned that I yield 
not to the injustice (of Fortune), and that I can bear with firmness the biting of adver- 
sity. He that is emir (master) over the terrors of the desert needs only his sword for 
vizir, when threatened with danger. Had she seen me with my soul intent on speed- 
ing the nightly journey, when my sounding steps held converse with the demons of 
the waste—when I wandered over the desert during the shades of night, while the 
roar of the lion was heard from his haunt among the reeds—when the brilliant Pleiades 
circled (through the heavens), like dark-eyed maids (dancing) in the green woods; and 
the polar stars were borne round like the wine-cups filled by a fair gazelle and circu- 
lated by an assiduous attendant ;—-when the milky way seemed like the gray hairs of 
age upon the head of the gloomy night—when the ardour of my resolution and the 
piercer of the darkness (6) were equally terrible—when languor closed the eyelids of 
the stars;—ah! then she had known that Fate itself obeyed my will, and that I was 
worthy the favour of Ibn Aamir. 


This poem is of considerable length, but the extract we have given is sufficient. 
Since we have spoken of this kasida, we must cite also a portion of the one com- 
posed by Abu Nawas, and imitated, in its rhyme and measure, by Abi Omar. 
Abu Nawas, having set out from Baghdad for Egypt, with the intention of eulo- 
gizing Abu Nasr al-Khasib, recited to him the poem we are now speaking of, 
and in which he named the different places where he stopped on the way: one 
verse of it has already been given in the life of Abu Ishak al-Ghazzi (7), and 
there is no necessity for inserting the whole of it here; it is besides of consider- 
able length; we shall merely quote some select passages : 

When my active camel bore me from her tent, she said: ‘It is grievous for us to see 
‘thee going away! Is there not some place nearer than Egypt where riches may be 
‘found? There are surely many means of gaining riches.’ I answered, whilst her fair 
companions were hastening after, and complaining of her speed; and, as they ran, 
perfumes dropped (from their hair): ‘Let me go, so that the number of those who 62 
‘envy thee may be increased by (the success of) my journey to the city in which al- 
‘Khastb is emir.. If our camels visit not the country of al-Khasib, to what other ge- 
‘nerous man can they go? Beneficence went not beyond him, neither did it stop before 
‘it reached him; no! wherever he is, Beneficence is there. (Hets) the man of noble 


‘soul! he buyeth with his wealth a glorious reputation, for he knoweth how the vicis— 
,  ‘situdes of Fortune revolve.’ 


Though others may remain in ignorance of my words, the Commander of the Faith- 
fal (8) knoweth them well. Thou (O! Khastb) hast not ceased to serve him with good 
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counsel, from the time of (thy) youth till the grey hairs appeared on (thy) cheeks. 
When an unforeseen event occurred, your prudence released the khalif from all an- 
xiety (9), or your advice guided him in the choice of a minister. 


The poet then enters into the description of the places where he stopped to 
rest, and he finishes thus: 

In the tumult of battle, al-Khastb shed glory on the sword and the lance; in peace, 
he gave lustre to the pulpit and the throne (10). Profuse in his bounty when the 
hands of others are contracted (by avarice); jealously respectful of female honour! 
O, Khastb! if my (description) attain the height of thy (glory), I shall merit wealth, 
and thou, that I place my hopes in thy bounty. If thou grantest me thy favour, (Let sc 


be because) I deserve it; if you withhold (thy approbation), I shall ask (thy) excuse 
(for my presumption) and be grateful. 


Abi Nawas then celebrated the praises of al-Khasib in a number of other 
poems, and on his return to Baghdad he made an eulogium on the khalif (11) 
who said to him: ‘* What can you say of us, after having said of our lieutenant: 
‘If our camels visit not the country of al-Khasib?”’ (the khalif here repeated 
this and the next verse.) Abi Nawas remained for some time with his eyes 
cast towards the ground, and then held up his head and recited these lines : 


When we praise you with sincerity, you are what we describe and even more; if 
our words seem to convey the praises of any other, it is thou alone towards whom 
our thoughts are turned. 


From another piece of Abd Omar’s, we extract the following verse : 


If the valley where thou dwellest be inaccessible (to thy lover), let the place of our 
meeting be the valley of sleep; there I may chance to find thee (12). 


In this verse, he comes near the following thought of another poet's : 


Is there means of meeting thee in the lonely valley, for the grounds reserved by thy 
tribe are full of spies (13)? 

Abu Omar was born in the month of Muharram, A. H. 347 (A. D. 958), and 
died on the eve of Sunday, 15th of the second Jumada, 421 (A. D. 1030.)— 
Darrdj is the name of one of his ancestors. — Kastalli means native of Kas- 
63 talla (44), a city in Spain, called also Kastalla Darraj (Kastalla of Darraj); but 
I know not if it be after the ancestor of Abi Omar or some other person that it 

was so called. 
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(1) AbQ Aamir Muhammad Ibn Abi Admir surnamed al-Manstr (the victorious), was created Aajib or 
prime minister of the kingdom of Cordova, A. H. 366 (A. D. 976), on the aecession of HishAm al-Muwaiyad 
Billah. After achieving successfully more than fifty campaigns against the Christians, he was defeated by 
Sancho, king of Navarre, in the year $392 (A. D. 1004), and died of grief soon after. Though he made 
regularly two expeditions every year against the enemy, he found sufficient leisure to patronize men of 
learning. (Bughiat.— Condé—Abd ’l-Fada.) 

(2) Al-Khasth was appointed to this place by the khalif Hardn al-Rashid, A. H. 190 (A. D. 808-6), and 
removed A. H. 191.—(Al-Makin, page 119.) 

(3) The dual is here employed for probably the same reason as in the case already noticed, page 143, note (4). 

(4) Literally: The spot where affection touches, or lights on souls. 

(5) Literally: ribs. 

(6) The piercer of the darkness ; the planet Saturn. 

(7) See page 42. 

(8) The poet means the khalif Haran ar-Rashid. 

(9) Literally: You spared him the trouble of it. 

(10) As governor, he had the right of pronouncing the khotba from the pulpit, and of giving public audi- 
ence from the throne as representative of the khalif. It would appear from al-Makin, page 114, and Abd 
"l-MahAsin, MS. of the Béb. du Roi, No. 689, that in the time of ar-Rashid the governor of Egypt was some- 
times authorised to collect the revenue. It is necessary to observe, however, that al-Khastb could not have 
presided at public prayers in Egypt, as he never acted as governor of that province. 

(44) Probably the khalif ar- Rashid. 

(12) That is: let us dream of each other. 

(43) Among the ancient Arabs, the shaikhs reserved for their own use a certain portion of ground near the 
camp; this was called the Hima, or forbidden spot, and no other dare feed his flocks or hunt in it. Later poets 
designate by this word the spot where the beloved is supposed to reside; and mystic writers call Heaven the 
Hima, because God, the object of love, dwells there.—(See Chrestomathie, tom. II, page 183.) 

(44) Al-Idrisi places Kastalla on the sea-coast, fourteen miles east of Tavira: Condé says that it is now 
called Castellar. 





IBN ZAIDUN AL-ANDALUSLI. . 


Aba ’*l-Walid Ahmad Ibn Abd Allah. Ibn Ahmad Ibn Ghalib Ibn Zaidin al- 
Makhzimi al-Andalusi al-Kortobi (descended from the tribe of Makhzim and 
native of Cordova in Spain): this celebrated poet is spoken of in the following 
terms by Ibn Bassam in the Dakhira: ‘‘ Abi ’1-Walid attained the height of 
‘‘ perfection in prose and poetry, and closed the series of poéts sprung from 
‘¢ Makhzum; he had received from Fortune the best of her favours; he sur- 
‘‘ passed (zn abilities) every person (of his time), and wielded his authority (as 
‘« gizir) to the welfare (of friends) and the detriment (of foes): he was endowed 
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‘¢ with a great talent for aptly expressing his thoughts in prose and verse, joined 
to such information in literature as surpassed the ocean by its overflow, and 
‘¢ the moon by its lustre; his poetry had a power which no magic ever pos- 
‘* sessed, and (an elevation) which the stars could not rival; and he had re- 
‘* ceived in portion (1) a prose style of a singular and original construction, 
‘¢ quite poetic in its terms and ideas. He was the son of one of the first juris- 
‘¢ consults in Cordova, and when his learning had attained its height, when his 
‘* poetic talent had acquired its excellence, when his position (zn the world) 
‘« became eminent and when his tongue was free (to give its mandates uncon- 
trolled), he left his native place and went, in the year 444 (A. D. 1049-50), to 
al-Motadid Abbad, prince of Seville, who adopted him as one of his privileged 
friends, admitted him into his intimate society, hearkened to his counsels, 
‘< and treated him on the footing of a vizir.”, This author then gives a great 
number of epistles and pieces of poetry composed by Ibn Zaidin, among others, 
the following : 


“~ 
w“ 


~ 
w~ 


“~ 
“~ 


6 


Between me and thee subsists a feeling which, if pleasing to thee, shall never expire 
—a secret which has remained undivulged, whilst other secrets were revealed. He 
who would buy the share I hold in thy affections might offer me life itself; I would 
not sell my share in thy affections. Let it suffice thee that, although thou hast placed 
on my heart a burden which the hearts of men could not sustain, my heart sustains 
it. Be scornful, I shall suffer patiently; be proud, I shall endure it; be haughty, I 
shall be humble; return, I shall approach; speak, I shall hear; order, I shall obey. 


By the same: 


He has bid adieu to fortitude, the lover who bade adieu to thee: it is now betrayed, 
the secret (of his love which he had) confided to thee (alone). He gnashes his teeth 
(with regret) that he went not onward some steps more, when he followed thee to say 
farewell. Sister to the moon in exaltation and in lustre! may God reserve a time 
when I shall see thee reappear! If my nights are long during thy absence, tis thou 
who art the cause; I pass them in lamenting the shortness of the nights I spent with 
thee. 


He is author also of some high-sounding poems, a portion of which I should 
give, were I not afraid of being prolix. One of his most brilliant gems (2) is 
the kasida which contains these verses : 

Whilst our inmost thoughts conversed with thee (when memory recalled thy image), 
grief had nearly killed us, did we not assume fortitude. Since thou art gone, our 


days are become dark, though with thee our nights were bright. Yesterday our sepa- 
ration was not apprehended ; to-day, our meeting again cannot be hoped for. 
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The poem (from which this passage is taken) is of considerable length, and 
each of its verses might be selected (for its beauty), but it would divert us from 
our plan were we to enter into long details. Ibn Zaidun died-and was buried 
at Seville on the 4st Rajab, A. H. 463 (A. D. 1074): mention is made of his father 
by Ibn Bashkawal, who speaks highly of him in his Sz/at, and says: ‘‘He was 64 
‘¢ surnamed Abi Bakr; he died in the year 405 (A. D. 1044-5), at al-Bira 
‘¢ (Elvira) (3), whence his body was taken to Cordova, where it was inter- 
‘¢ red on Monday, 7th of the second Rabi of that year: his birth was in A. H. 354 
‘«(A. D. 965): he used to dye his hair black (4).”. Ibn Zaidin had a son named 
Abi Bakr, who acted as vizir to al-Motamid Ibn Abbad, and was slain on the day 
in which Yiasuf Ibn Tashifin took Cordova from Ibn Abbad and deprived him of 
his kingdom; the particulars of which event we shall give in the lives of these 
princes. Cordova was taken on Wednesday, 2nd Safar, 484 (March, A.D. 1094), 
and Abi Bakr was killed there. We have already given the true pronunciation 
of Kortuba (Cordova); it is therefore unnecessary to repeat it here: it will be 
found in the life of Ibn Abd Rabbih, author of the Zkd (5); the Franks took this 
city from the Moslims in the month of Shawwal, 633 (about the 4st of July, 
1236) (6) 


(4) In the Arabic text, the word here translated by he had received in portion, is printed bs conformably 
to the MSS., but it is evident that the true reading is bs , and as such it is here adopted. 

(2) Literally: One of his admirable necklaces. 

(3) See Casiri’s Bibliotheca Arabica, t. II, page 247 et seg., and Béographie universelie, ZAIDOUN. 

(4) It was more usual to dye it red; see note (3), page 46. 

(5) See page 92. | 

(6) For further information respecting Ibn Zaidfin, see M. de Sacy’s article in the Biographie Universelie, 
Zamoun; the date of the taking of Cordova, A. H. 434 (1042), as there given, is incorrect: consult also the 
work of M. Weyers, entitled Specimen criticum, etc. This gentleman informs me that he still intends to 
publish the celebrated epistle of Ibn Zaidan, with the commentary of Ibn Nubita. 


IBN AL-ABBAR THE POET. 


Abt Jaafar Ahmad Ibn Muhammad al-Khaulani, native of Seville in Spain, 
and surnamed ibn al-Abbar, was a poet of reputation, and, in the different 
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branches of his art, one of the ablest among the poets patronised by the prince 
of Seville al-Motadid Abbad Ibn Muhammad al-Lakhmi. He was also a man of 
learning, having made compilations and composed (some original treatises) ; 
but he possessed an acknowledged talent, and showed unbounded abilities in his 
poetical works, from which we extract the following beautiful passage : 


She knew not the lasting passion with which her eyes inspired my soul, nor the 
anguish which was borne by my heart (1).—I should lay down my life for that (fair) 
visitor who sought, but could not approach the (lover) drowned in tears and consumed 
(wth love). Apprehensive of spies, she came to me with hurried steps, her neck 
adorned with no other jewels but its grace and beauty. I handed her the cup, and 
the wine which it contained blushed (with jealousy) at the fragrance of her lips and 
the radiance of her teeth (2). (Wedrank) till her eyelids yielded to the blandishments 
of slumber, and the strength of the purple (liquor) subdued her to my will. I wished 
to give her my cheek for a pillow (3), but it was too small, and she said: Your arms 
are for me the best of pillows. She passed the night in a safe retreat where no fear 
assailed her; and I passed the night thirsting (to taste her lips), but I abstained (4). 
When this (maid, beauteous as the) moon, approached, the full moon was effaced (by her 
beauty), and all the horizon became dark with jealousy: the night was perplexed to 
know where the moon would rise, but the night knew not that I held the moon in my 
arms. 


He has composed a number of pretty little pieces in the same style, and his 
Diwan, or collected poetical works are spoken of by Ibn Bassam in the Da- 
khira. bn al-Abbar died A.H. 433 (A.D. 1041-2).— Khauldni means descended 
from Khauldn, son of Amr, father of a great tribe which settled in Syria. — 
Ishbiliya (Seville) is one of the largest cities of Spain. 


(4) See note (8), page 116. 

(2) Literally: The honeyed row of teeth and the hatistones, to which white teeth are often compared by 
Arabic poets. 

(3) The softness of the cheeks, their tenderness and delicacy, are common topics with the poets. 

(4) Literally: Wéthout either returning from the source or going toit. This expression was originally used 
by the nomadic Arabs in speaking of the power which their camels possessed of enduring thirst. 


AL-MANAZI. 


68 Abi Nasr Ahmad Ibn Yasuf as-Sulaiki al-Manazi, a man of superior talent 
and distinguished as a poet, was vizir to Abi Nasr Ahmad Ibn Marwan al-Kurdi, 
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prince of Maiyafarikin and Diar Bakr, whose life shall be given later. To his 
eminent learning and his abilities as a poet, was Joined preat skill in the manage- 
ment of affairs, and he went a number of t:mes as ambassador to Constantinople. 
He had collected a great quantity of books, which he made over as a wakf (1) 
to the mosque of Maiyafarikin and the mosque of Amid, in the libraries of 
which they are still to be found, and where they are known by the designation 
of al-Mandzi’s Books. He had one time an interview, at Maarrat an-Noman, 
with the poet Abi ’1-Ala, who complained to him of his position, isolated as he 
was from mankind and badly treated by them}; to which al-Manazi replied : 
‘“ What can they have to say to you, since you have resigned to them both this 
‘¢ world and the next (2)?” <‘‘Ah!” replied Abi ’l-Ala, ‘‘and the next also?” 
repeating the words several times and much offended; he then hung down his 
head and did not utter another word till (zs vzsztor) went away. In one of his 
journeys, al-Manazi passed through the valley of Buzaa (3), and, charmed by 
the beauty of the spotand the feelings it inspired, he made on it these verses : 


A valley sheltered us from the heat of the burning sands, and a dense foliage gave to 
it a double shelter. We took repose under a tree which soothed us with its sound, as 
a nurse soothes her child just weaned. Fired with thirst, we drank of a pure spring 
whose waters were sweeter (to us) thau wine to a boon companion. This valley wards off 
the sun on every point from which he can look towards it; him it excludes, but allows 
the zephyr to enter. Its (brilliant) pebbles cause the maids adorned with jewels to 
tremble, and they feel if the knot of their necklaces (be unbroken). 


These verses are quite unique in their class, and have been cited, with others 
by the same author, in the Zinat ad-Dahr, a work composed by Abia ’l-Maali 
al-Haziri; among those given by him are the following : 


The boy I have is tall and slender; he is like Euclid’s line: without breadth! the 
sense he possesses is extremely little: it is like the point—having no parts. 


A number of his lesser pieces tre to be found in the hands of the public, but 
the collection of his poetical works is very rare: 1 have been told that the kadi 
al-Fadil commissioned a man of learning, who was on his travels, to procure him 
a copy ; this person, in consequence, made inquiries in every country to which he 
went, but could gain no information about the book, and he then wrote a letter to 
the kadi, informing him of his want of success; this letter contained some verses, 
one of which had for second hemistich these words: 4nd the dwellings are not 
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inhabited by the poems of al-Mandzi (4). Died A. H. 437 (A. D. 1045-6).— 
Mandzi means native of Mandzyjird, a city near Khartabirt (5); it must not be 
confounded with Mandzkird, a castle in the dependencies of Khalat (6), of 
which mention will be made in the life of Taki ad-din Omar, prince of Hamah. 
Khartabirt is the well-known Hisn Zidd (7). Burzda is a considerable town 
half way between Aleppo and Manbij. 


(1) Wak/f, a concession in perpetuity for pious purposes. 

(2) This is a sarcastic allusion to Abd ’l-Ala’s heterodox principles; see his life, page 94. 

(3) See Abd 'l-Fada’s Geography, page 267 of the Arabic text. 

(4) This hemistich is remarkable only for having the word al-Mandsé preceded by another of nearly the 
same sound, al—Mandzil (the dwellings). 

(5) In Lapie’s map of the Othoman Empire, the name of this place is written Charpud; it lies about 16 
miles east of the Euphrates in 38° 28’ latitude north.—See St. Martin’s Mémoires sur ! Arménie, t. 1, p. 98. 

(6) Khalat, a city of Armenia, is situated towards the northern extremity of lake Van.—IJdem, t.1, p. 103. 

(7) See Abd ’l-Fad&’s Geography; Arabic text, page 52. 


IBN AL-KHAIYAT THE POET. 


Abu Abd Allah Ahmad Ibn Muhammad Ibn Ali Ibn Yahya Ibn Sadaka, 
66 at-Taglibi (member of the tribeof Taglb), surnamed Ibn al-Khaiyat (son of the 
tailor), native of Damascus, was a katib (4) and poet of considerable merit. Hav- 
ing gone to travel, he composed poems in praise of the (emunent) men (whom he 
saw) in different countries; and went to Persia, where he also made verses in ho- 
nour (of its princes). At Aleppo he met with the celebrated poet Abu ’‘l-Fityan 
Ibn Haiyus, and presented him with his poetical works, on which Ibn Hayus said : 
‘¢This boy has announced to me my death, for it seldom happens in any pro- 
‘¢ fession, that a person of superior skill springs up, without its being an indi- 
‘¢ cation that the death of the oldest master in that profession is at hand.” 
On coming to Aleppo in very low circumstances and utterly unable to support 

himself, he appealed to the generosity of Ibn Haiyus in the following lines: 
What remains in my possession would not sell for a nut, and my aspect may dis- 


pense thee from inquiring into my real state. But I have still some honoar left (2); that 
I have kept unsold; and where, where would a purchaser be found? 
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On reading these verses, Ibn Haiyis exclaimed: ‘‘ Had he said: 4nd thou art 
‘© surely the purchaser! it would have been better.”—The collection of Ibn 
al-Khaiyat’s poems is so common, that it is useless to quote any of them: most 
of his Aasidas are of remarkable beauty, and had he composed no other than the 


one which rhymes in 5, that poem alone had sufficed for his reputation; it 
begins thus : 


Obtain from the zephyrs of Najd (3), that they grant respite to his heart; for their 
perfume has nearly borne his senses away. Beware of that zephyr, when it breathes; 
the lightest evil it produces is the pains of love. O, my friends (4)! if you have ever 
loved, you must know what hold that passion takes of him whose heart is smitten and 
enamoured: he reflects, and-reflection augments desire; the lover longs, and love de- 
prives of reason the victim to whom it clings. An anxious pain with passionate despair 
and hope—intense desire, though far the place of rendezvous, or near. In our caravan 
there is one who encloses in his breast a wasting fire ; and who says to the challenge of 
love: ‘‘Here (ts thy victim)!” When a breath (of the zephyr) comes tremblingly from 
the desert (where his mistress dwells\, it bears with it pain to (afflict) him, but (does) 
not (bear) its cure (5). (In the caravan) is one whom protecting spears surround; 
whose heart is turned away (from me), while in mine (J feel), from her aversion, (pass) 
like those which her guardian (spears) would cause. If I hear in our encampment a 


plaintive sigh, I am jealous from apprehension, fearing that it may proceed from love 
of her. 


The poem from which these lines are taken is of considerable length, but we 


shall limit our extract to the foregoing citation. Another of his pieces is the 
following : 


Ask the drawn sword of her glances if there still remains in my heart a drop of 
blood to supply the sources of my tears. Ah! there is no protector, none to excuse or 
sooth (the lover) on the day desire torments (ktm). She has drawn against us the 
sharp (sword) of her looks, that nymph with the slender waist. She is a Turk by 
nation (6), and the arrow she shoots off commits less ravage than the glances of her 
eyes. And (let me not forget) the night in which I went to meet her; when I held con- 
verse with sleeplessness, and care was the companion of my couch. The dread of her 
cruelty drove me for protection to her, yet how often do the most forward retreat (be- 
fore sertous danger). The wine-cup had then subdued her native rigour, and ebriety 
borne down her capriciousness; an embrace was lawfully due, and I then kissed a 67 
charming mouth and neck! Throughout the night my thoughts were at work; was 
it a false image which I had met,—the phantom of a nocturnal dream? How then 
had her aversion ceased? how did we meet in love? My (soul so) proud and (so) hum- 
ble is the slave of love; her (body so) full and (so) slight is (the throne) of beauty. 


In the following, he reproaches his family and friends: 


O, you (who dwell) at the junction of the two streams, if I have treated you with 
rigour (7), my excuse has been already given; mistake not my (reason for) quitting the 
place which you inhabit; the man of noble mind is impatient under injustice. 


17 
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By the same: 


Didst thou suppose that I could ever turn my love away from thee? (Be tt known to 
him) who thinks it should be done, that a thousand reasons are against it (8). 


T am much pleased with the two following verses from one of his kasidas; 
they are extremely sentimental : | 


When I call to recollection the tribe which dwells in the valley, love kills that 
heart of mine and gives it life. When I was at Rakmatain (9), I longed after them, 
but their tents were in the valley of Ghaddya (10); O, how distant were the objects of 
my desire ! (11) : ; 


Ibn al-Khaiyat was born at Damascus, A. H. 450 (A. D. 1058); he died there 
on the 44th Ramadan, 517 (A.D. 1423): another statement, which however Is 
not exact, places his death on the 17th Ramadan. 


(4) See note (7), page 26; and note (4), page 33. 

(2) Literally: Some water of the face which I have kept from selling. That is:,1 have still a feeling of 
honour which prevents me from prostituting my talents for money, and praising unworthy persons in hopes of 
being rewarded.—See note (15), page 108. 

(3) The highland of Najd in Arabia is frequently celebrated for its flowers and their perfume; it is 
the Arcadia of the Arabic poets. 

(4) Literally: O my two friends. See note (1), page 118. 

(8) Literally: Its companion; the companion of pain or sickness ald, is the cure alo. 

(6) Compare this with the verses at page 101. 

(7) Literally: If my storm has borne you away. 

(8) In the Arabic, the relative pronoun in ar» can be referred to two antecedents; the word o» signifies 
flight, and joined to the negative particle, necessity; the sense of the verse is consequently very difficult to 
determine, and the studied obscurity of its construction induces me to apprehend that I have missed the au- 
thor’s real meaning. | | 

(9) Ar-Rakmatain, avalley near Medina, mentioned by ancient poets; a number of other places in Ara- 
bia bear this name. 

(10) The valley of al-Ghadaya is not noticed in the biographical dictionaries of as-Soydti, az-Zamakhshari 
and Yakat. . 

(44) The meaning of the expression \. Jw is given by az-Zawzani in his commentary on the 70th verse of 
Amro ’I-Kais’s Moallaka. | 


AL-MAIDANI. 


Abia ’l-Fadl Ahmad Ibn Muhammad Ibn Ahmad Ibn Ibrahim al-Maidani, 
native of Naisipir, was an eminent literary man and a learned philologer. 
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He was the favourite pupil of Aba ’l-Hasan al-Wahidi, author of the commen- 
tary on the Koran; he then studied under other masters and acquired: a solid 
knowledge of the Arabic language, particularly philology and (the history of) the 
proverbs current among the Arabs of the desert. He composed on the subject 
a number of instructive works, amongst others the Book of Proverbs (4) which 
bears his name, and to which no other similar work can be compared. He wrote 
also the Kitab as-Sdmi fi’l-Asdnu (Book of him who aspires after the signi- 
fication of proper Names), a good treatise of its kind. He had learned by heart 
and taught (a portion of) the Traditions; and the following verses, which | 
believe are his own, were often recited by him: 

A hoary dawn broke upon the night of my cheeks, and I said: ‘‘It may perhaps be 


‘¢ satisfied with (turning whtte) my beard.” But as it still spread, I reproached it and 
it answered: ‘‘Hast thou ever seen a dawn which was not followed by day?” 


He died at Naisapir, on Wednesday, 25th Ramadan, A. H. 518 (A. D. 1124), 
and was buried at the Gate of Maidan Ziad (Hippodrome of Zidd). This 
Maiddn was named after Ziad Ibn Abd ar-Rahman, and is one of the quarters 
of Naisapir: from it is derived the surname Maiddni.—A]-Maidani had a son 68 
called Abi Saad Said, who was distinguished for his talents and piety; he wrote 


a work, entitled al-Ismd fi ’l-Asmd (Attainment of the signification of proper 
Names), and died A. H. 539 (A. D. 1144-5.) 


(1) Professor Freytag, of Bonn, has just published a2 Latin translation of this useful work. 


IBN AL-KHAZIN. 


Abi ’l-Fadl Ahmad Ibn Muhammad Ibn al-Fadl Ibn Abd al-Khalik, sur- 
named Ibn al-Khazin (son of the treasurer), came of a family which inhabited 
Dainaur, but he himself was born and died at Baghdad. This katib (1) and 
poet was a man of merit, and wrote the fairest hand of any in his time; he was 
father (2) to the celebrated katib Abi ’]-Fath Nasr Allah, who transcribed re- 
peatedly the Makdmas (of Hariri), which copies are still extant, and who col- 
lected his father’s poems into a Diwdn: those poems are good, the verses being 
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well turned and the thoughts fine; as, for instance, the following, which contain 
a very original idea : 


He who acts uprightly is disappointed in his wishes, and he who acts crookedly is 


successful (3) and attains his end. See the letter alif (1), it held itself up straight, and 
missed gaining the diacritical pomt, which the noun ( .)) obtained by its crookedness. 


By the same: 


Who will bring me that brunette whom (her jealous relations) have surrounded 
with (lances) like to her in colour (4', slenderness, and flexibility. Her lover should put 
on a double breastplate of patience, so as to face the point of the spear and watch when 
the eyes (of her guardians) yield to slumber. The wine of youth causes her to faulter 
(tn her gat); it is not the breath of the zephyr (whitch bends that flower); she is drunk 
(weth youth), and I am doubly drunk with love. My eyes are as a headstrong, spirited 
courser; when I slack their bridle, they bear me into trouble. 


By the same: 


O! thou who knowest all secrets; thou knowest what feeble resistance I can offer to 
the deceitful blandishment of her beauty! Let then my love for her (lose its force and) 
languish as her eyes! Let my consolation for her (loss) be as perfect as her beauty. 
The weight of mountains is less than what 1 bear on my heart afflicted by the pains of 
love. 


The following verses were written by him to Abt ‘l-Kasim al-Ahwazi, a phy- 
sician who had hurt him in letting blood: 


God pity the overthrown! Those whom your hands wound are mangled by a lan- 
cet (5). You come upon your bands (of patients) with bandages, which you spread out 
and fold on one arm and another (6). You bleed them? by Allah! you mangle them; 
stabbing with the point of your well-aimed weapons. Is that a lancet-case or a quiver 
of arrows? or is it (the sword) Zh ’l-Fakar borne by the corpulent bald-head (Als) (7)? 
Woe be to me! if I meet thee after this, thou stern-faced Antar, unless I wear a cui- 
rass (8). 


Another day, this physician, having Abu ’l-Fad]l for guest, treated him with 
great attention and had him conducted to the garden and bath belonging to the 
house; on this occasion, the poet composed these verses: 

69 I visited a dwelling where I met no door-keeper but received me with smiles. 
The pleasure which appeared in the countenance of the servant was a harbinger of 


the kindest reception from the master (9). I entered his garden and I visited his bath ; 
and gave grateful thanks to the kindness of their owner (10). 


I have since found that the katib Imad ad-din, in his Kharida, attributes the 
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preceding verses to a physician of Ispahan, named Abu ’I-Kasim Hibat Allah 
Ibn al-Husain Ibn Ali al-Ahwazi, who, he says, died some years later than A. H. 
550 (A. D. 1455): he gives the same lines also in the life of Ibn al-Khazin, so it 
is difficult to decide which is the author.— We extract also the following passage 
from the poetry of Ibn al-Khazin : 


(Ff loved) a slender—waisted (nymph), whose language showed that she was an Arab, 
but whose seducing looks were Indian (11). I sipped the cup of patience till 1 stole 
from her guardians an hour of interview, sweeter than honey. I softened her paternal 
and maternal uncles, a jealous one excepted, that was on her cheek (12), and resem- 
bled a drop of (black) musk deposed on the (red) flower of the pomegranate; it seemed 
to me as if a violet were growing in a rose. 


By the same: 


Thy image came to visit me, and my eyes stole an instant of harried slumber unper- 
ceived by the spies who watched me (11). My lips had not as yet finished kissing the 
yielding (beauty); my hands had scarcely pressed the (charms) confided (to them), when 
I fancied that (my enemies) perceived (me), and that they all said: He had not slept were 
he not visited by her image (14).—Then (the pleasing phantom) fled away and va- 
nished ; and (when present, the light of tts beauty) made me think the morning risen, 
though it had not yet appeared. 


The greater portion of his poetry contains fine thoughts (15). He died in 
the month of Safar, A. H. 548(A.D. 1124), at the age of 47 years; the hafiz 
Ibn al-Jawzi says, however, in his Muntazim, that his death took placein 542. 
His son Abi ’l-Fath Nasr Allah was still alive in the year 575 (A. D. 1179), 
but I have not been able to learn the date of his death. | 


(4) See page 26, note (7). 

(2) In the printed Arabic text, the conjunction , is misplaced; it should precede the 4», not follow it. 

(3) Read — slash in the printed text. 

(4) The spears of the ancient Arabs were made of a sort of yellow cane with knots at intervais (bamboo?), 
and are frequently named the yellow or brown (sumr) in the metaphorical language of the poets. 

($) This verse and the following contain some double meanings and puns which no translation can preserve. 

(6) This verse has also the following meaning: You come upon the bands with bands which spread out 
and surround (the enemy, attacking him) hand to hand. 

(7) See the description of the khalif Ali's personal appearance in Abd ’I-Fada’s Annals, t. I, p. 339. Mu- 
hammad gave him the celebrated sword Zu ‘l-Fakar. 

(8) This physician, it would appear, shed as much blood as the famous warrior Antara of the tribe of Abs 
(Absé; which word seems also to mean here stern-looking). In these burlesque verses is found the vulgar 
pronunciation Antar for Antara. 
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(9) Literally: The advances of politeness on the face of the master. 

(10) This verse is designed to bear a double meaning, and may signify: I entered his paradise, and I visited 
his hell; and thanked Ridwan (the angel who guards heaven) and the kindness of Malik (the angel who guards 
hell.) 

(44) That is: They wounded like swords made of Indian steel. 

(42) The same word which in Arabic means maternal uncle signifies also mole, beauty-spot;: this offered 
too fair an opportunity for quibbling to be neglected by the later Arabic poets. 

(13) See note (3), page 146; it has been satd that the lovers met in their dreams, and of course jealous spies 
would endeavour to prevent the-lover from sleeping, when they had him in their power.— What is here trans— 
lated by hurried slumber, signifies literally the slumber of the fearful. 

(44) A true lover should never sleep but to dream of his beloved. 

(18) We may judge from the verses just translated what were considered as fine thoughts by Ibn Khallikan 
and his contemporaries. 


NASIH AD-DIN AL-ARRAJANI. 


Abt Bakr Ahmad Ibn Muhammad Ibn al-Husain al-Arrajani, surnamed Nasih 
ad-din (friend of religion), was kadi of Tustar and Askar Mukram, and com- 
posed some extremely beautiful and charming poetry. Mention is made of him 
by the katib Imad ad-din in his Kharida: ‘In the prime of life,” says he, 
‘‘ al-Arragani was in the Nizamiya College at Ispahan; (the flow of) his poetry 
‘¢ commenced some years later than A. H. 480 (A. D. 1087), about the period 
‘¢ of Nizam al-Mulk’s death, and continued till the end of his life, in the year 
‘* 544 (A. D. 1149): he did not cease acting as deputy to the kadi of Askar Muk- 
‘‘ ram, and was highly honoured and respected. His poetry is great in quan- 
‘ tity, and the collected portion is not the tenth part of what he composed. 
‘¢ Having gone to Askar Mukram in the year 549 (A. D. 1454), I met there his 
‘¢son Muhammad Rais ad-din, who-read over with me several times a large 
‘¢ quire full of his father’s verses. Arrajan was the native soil of his family tree, 
‘¢and Askar Mukram in Khizestan the dwelling place of his kindred: though a 
‘¢ Persian by birth, he drew his origin from the Arabs; the ancient stock from 
‘¢ which he sprung were the Ansdrs (1), (a noble extraction) the like of which 
‘was never offered by past ages; and he was descended from the tribe of Aus 
‘* and the branch of Khazraj; in speech he was a Koss (2) and an Iyad (3); in 
‘¢ writing, a Persian and (frst) horseman in its hippodrome; in judgment, he 
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‘¢ was a Solomon, and one of those sons of Persia who reached the highest 
‘¢ point of knowledge (4); he united beauty, in external form, to sweetness in the 
‘* perfume (of good character).” 1 learn from his collected poetical works 
that he was kadi’s deputy in Khuzestan ; acting sometimes at Tustar, other times 
at Askar Mukram, the kadi of which, Nasr ad-din Abid Muhammad Abd al-Kahir 
Ibn Muhammad, he replaced at one period, and at another later, Imad ad-din 
Aba ’1-Ala Raja; upon this he composed these lines: 


That I should act as deputy in such a profession is one of the turns of Fortane. It 
is a wonder that I can have patience to endure such wondrous changes. 


Being both jurisconsult and poet, he alluded to this in the following verses: 


I am without contradiction the most poetic doctor of the age, or (at least) the most 
learned doctor among poets. When I utter verses, people inscribe them (tn their me- 
mory) with natural facility, without the trouble of repetition (5). Like a voice in the 
shade of mountains, when (my poetry) sttikes the ear, it awakens the answer of the echo. 


By the same: 


Though you be a man of good counsel, ask advice from others on the day in which 
evil fortune befals you. With the eye, you can distinguish far and near, but it you 
cannot see without a mirror. 


By the same: 


I never roamed through distant regions without making you (my generous patron !) 
the special object of my search. My efforts to meet you were earnest, but the only 
favour you procured me was the persecutions of misfortune. I still draw towards you, 
though I turn my face away, and my motions are as those of the stars (6). I go to- 
wards the far East that I may find you, though my apparent direction is towards the 
West. | 


The following verses were written by him to a man in authority, reproaching 
him for not asking for him after a period of separation : 

O my friend, I offer miy life in ransom for thine! O thou whom it is my duty to love! 

why hast thou not reproached me for my neglect? To-day I complain of thy neglect 

and reproach thee. A proof that thou art tired of me is that I have been absent for 


some days and none came to inquire for me. When thou seest the slave run away un- 
pursued, (4now) that it is the master who runs away from him. 


By the same, containing a singularly original thought: 


When none had pity on my sufferings, my fleeting image which visited the slumbers 
of my mistress (7), and which I in my thinness resembled, had compassion on me. It 
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74 yielded me secretly its place, and I went that night to visit my beloved, who thought 
she saw me in a dream (not in reality). So we passed a night together unperceived ; 
I being awake under her eyelids, and she, asleep. 


In one of his kasidas is found the following verse : 


Look at that (charming) mole (8) below her neck, and learn how treasures are hid 
in secret corners. 


By the same: 


Canesco et amicus pubescit; reliqui illum et ille me reliquit; quod in me niger erat 
(scil. barba) album factum est, et quod in illo album (scil. gena) erat, nigrum. 


By the same: 


(The lover) asked the groves where was his beloved; he hearkened to obtain an 
answer from the echo, but it only repeated his words. ‘‘ Where,” said he, ‘‘ does she 
‘‘ now sojourn?” It answered: ‘‘ Where does she now sojourn (9)?” 


By the same: 


If I knew not what I now know, my ignorance would give me as much happiness as 
my knowledge gives me grief. Thus the sparrow ranges unconfined and feeds in the 
gardens, whilst the nightingale is imprisoned for its talent of song. 


Another poet has thus expressed the same idea: 


The woes and evils of the world visit men of talent alone; so the only birds deprived 

of freedom are those which possess a tuneful voice. 
The idea is similar to that which is contained in the following verse, taken 
from a long poem of Abu Ishak al-Ghazzi, whose life has heen already given (see 


page 38): 

My talents, no doubt, have done me harm; the aloes-wood is burned for its sweet 
perfume. 

We shall confine ourselves to the foregoing extracts, as the fear of being 
prolix hinders us from giving one of his long kasfdas.—By the same (40): 

I love the man whose face is fair towards his friend and whose heart is free from 
guile: despite all dangers, his friendship will Ssacures and tell me, does every man’s 
friendship endure ? 

As this second verse, which can be read backwards (in the original Arabic), 
is to be found in the poetical works of al-Ghazzi, we are unable to decide which 
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of these two poets composed it.—Al-Arrajani’s verses abound in pretty thoughts, 
and have been collected in a separate volume. He was born A. H. 460 (A. D. 
1067-8); died in the month of the first Rabi, A. H. 544 (A. D. 1149), at the city 
of Tostar, or at Askar Mukram according to another relation.—rrajdni means 72 
belonging to Arrajdn, which is one of the districts of al-Ahwaz in Khuzestan; 
most persons say that the name of this place is written with a single r, and it is 
thus that al-Mutanabbi gives it in the following verse : 

To Arjan, my rapid steeds! Such is my firm resolution, which leaves the hostile 

spears broken behind it. 

Al-Jawhari, however, in his dictionary the Sahdh, and al-Hazimi in his Syno- 
nymes, state that this name takes a double r.— Tostar, called vulgarly Shushter, 
is a well-known city in Khuzestan.—4skar Mukram (the camp of Mukram); 
people differ respecting this Mukram, but most of the well-informed say that 
he was brother to Mutraf Ibn Sidan Ibn Akila Ibn Zikwan Ibn Habban Ibn 
al-Kharzak Ibn Ghailan Ibn Hawa Ibn Maan Ibn Malik Ibn Aasar Ibn Saad Ibn 
Kais Ibn Ghailan Ibn Mudar Ibn Nizar Ibn Maad Ibn Adnan: such is the genea- 
logy which I have extracted from Ibn al-Kalbi’s Jamharat ; the name of Bahila is 
not, however, in this list(41), though the Mukram above-mentioned is said to be 
descended from Bahila and from Hawa; God knows best the truth! Others say 
that this Mukram was descended from Joana al-Aamiri; and some again state 
that he was freedman to al-Hajjaj Ibn Yusuf ai-Thakafi, who posted him in that 
place for the purpose of waging war against Khurzad Ibn Baris (12), and for this 
reason it was called after him. — Khuzestan is an extensive region between Basra 
and (the province of) Faris. 


(1) Ans&rs (afders); name given to the people of Medina, who lent assistance to Muhammad when expelled 
from Mekka. 

(2) Koss was a bishop of Najran in Arabia Felix; he lived some years before the introduction of Islamism, 
and was celebrated for his eloquence.—See De Sacy’s Hariri, page 276. 

(3) Tyad was the third in descent from Adnan, whose eloquence was proverbial; his talent was inherited 
by his descendants, of whom Koss was one. 

(4) Literally: Who attained the knowledge suspended to the Pleiades. 

(8): Such appears to be the meaning of the word alaJ$ in this verse. The expression Se) 1 Al (to 
Jecture) has been already noticed, page 92, note (1). | 

(6) He alludes to the retrograde motion of the planets. 
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(7) That the reader may understand this little piece, it is necessary to repeat here one of the observations 
already made on the whimsical idea held by Arabic poets respecting dreams. (See note (3), page 116). They 
fancy that the lover sees the image of his mistress in a dream, because he is really visited by a phantom 
which she herself sends to him. The lover too sends his image to glide under the eyelids of his beloved, who 
then dreams of him. Here the lover was so extenuated, that be took the place of his own image, which very 
complacently gave it up to him. 

(8) See note (9), page 33. 

(9) Literally: Where ts the place in which she has taken the baggage off her camel.— The echo shows, by 
its answer, that it was as equally desirous as the lover of kuowing where the beloved then resided, and conse- 
quently could give him no information. 

(10) I¢ is evident that this has been inserted later, and in the wrong place also. Many examples of similar 
inattention will be pointed out in the course of the work. 

(44) In the life of Kutaiba Ibn Muslim, the author states for what reason the name of BAhila is suppressed 
in the genealogical list remounting from Maan to AdnA&n. 

(42) Such also is the account given by Abt ‘l-FadA in his Geography, page 346 of the Arabic text; the 
adversary with whom Mukram had to contend is there called Khurddd, but Ibn Khallikan writes the name in 
the same manner as the excellent historian, at-Thabari. This campaign was made A. H. 93, and an account 
of it is given in Major Price's Retrospect of Muhammadan History, vol. 1, page 472. 


IBN MUNIR AT-TARABOLUSI. 


Aba ’l-Husain Ahmad Ibn Munir Ibn Ahmad Ibn Muflih at-Tarabolusi (native 
of Tripoli in Syria), surnamed Muhaddib ad-din (Embellisher of Religion), 
Ain az-Zaman (Eve of Time), was a poet of considerable celebrity, and his 
collected poetical works are still extant: his father recited poetry and sung 
in the market-places of Tripoli. The son, as he grew up, learned the 
Koran by heart, and, after studying philology and literature, commenced 
reciting verses of his own; he then went to Damascus and settled there; (:n 
religion) he was a Rafidi (1). The number of his satires and the causticity 
of his language were so excessive, that Buri, son to the atabek Toghtikin and 
prince of Damascus, imprisoned him for some time and intended to have his 
tongue cut out, but being interceded with, he consented to banish him. Ibn 
Munir held a correspondence with Ibn al-Kaisarani, in which these two poets 
attacked each other; for they were both residents of Baghdad, and each jealous 
of the other, as generally happens with persons who follow the same profession. 
In one of Ibn Munir’s kasidas, are found these verses : 
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When a man of noble mind perceives that he is neglected(2), his resolution should 
be, to depart for another land. Thus the moon, when waned away, strives to attain to 
its full, and succeeds by changing its place. Shame on your wisdom (3)! if you 
consent to drink of a troubled source (4) when the bounty of God fills the very de- 
serts. During the course of your life, you sat (tn listless idleness) and rivalled your 
camels in indolence; why not take them, and pry into the secrets of the desert (5)? 
Depart and you shall gain lustre, like the sword which, when drawn, shows on each 
side of its blade the ornaments which were hidden by the scabbard. When life for- 
sakes the body, count it not death; the only death is to live in humiliation. Devote your 
life to the deserts, not to poverty! As long as God permits you to hive, let it saffice 
you to deserve his favour. Despise the vileness of fortune’s gifts, when they draw near 73 
to you; (remain not in inglorious ease,) but be as the phantom of a vision which ap— 
pears and departs. Fly, even during the noontide fires (6), from those on whom you 
rained honey, and who reaped for you colocynth. Fly the deceitful wretch in whose 
(heart) the plantations of friendship are badly rooted, and who, if you show him sin- 
cerity, will misinterpret (your conduct). Ah, how well I know the world and its peo- 
ple! with them it is a crime for merit to be perfect. They are formed in Natire’s basest 
mould; the best of them, if I say a word, will repeat it; and if I keep silence, will re— 
port to others what I never said. When Fortune thinks to cast me down, my haughty 
spirit bears me tp even to the stars. I impress upon my mind the discourse of grave 
events, though it be darkly uttered; I tend my camels, but I fatigue them also on the 
failure of herbage (7). (The) declaration (which I make ts plain and clear) as the 
light of morning; then follows a firm resolution which executes (my will), as the edge 
of the sword slays the victim which it encounters. 


One of his best pieces is the kasfda which begins with these verses: 


Who has placed the moon on the point of that spear? Who has imbued with subtle 
magic the edge of that (sword) of Yemen (8)? Who has sent down the highest luminary 
to a sphere circumscribed by the folds of a tunic from Khosrowan (9)? Is that a 
glancing eye or a scabbard from which a sharp sword comes forth? Is that a young 
beauty whose waist, as she walks, bends gracefully from side to side? or is it rather the 
elastic motion of a pliant lance? She has subdued me, I who before was so proud; 
love makes the lion slave of the covert-seeking gazelle. 


From the same poem : 


Is it not liquid musk which drops from her locks upon the summit of that pliant reed 
(her body)? What intoxicating draughts of love, what pearl-like teeth are in the covert 
formed by those lips of coral! Were the moon, when shining in full lustre, asked whom 
she envied, she would reply: Such a one’s daughter (10). She has vanquished me by 
the variety of her perfections; (charms) which consist in the sound of her voice and 
the aspect of her form, the haughty port of the Persian (11), the voluptuousness of 
Syria, glances like those of the maids of Irak, and language (sweet as that) spoken in 
Hijaéz. ‘Wine is not more dangerous for the reason than is the pure eloquence of the 
desert, uttered with a Turkish pronunciation. | 


By the same: 
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Her eyes denied having shed my (heart's) blood; but she held up her head (12), and 
then they acknowledged their guilt. Do not suppose that the mole upon her cheek is 
a tear of blood, shed by my eyes; it was a burning coal of the fire which consumed 
my heart; and on being plunged into (the yielding substance of) her cheek, it was ex- 
tinguished, and then rose to the surface. 


In one of his kasfdas are found these lines: 


Speak not harshly to me, for the marks of your displeasure are already sufficiently 
manifest. ©, my mistress! where are those smiles which are now replaced by frowns? 


I found the anecdote which follows in the handwriting of the shaikh Abd 

74 al-Azim al-Mundiri (43): ‘I was told by Aba ’I-Majd, kadi of Suwaida (14), that 
‘¢ there were in Syria two poets, Ibn Munir and Ibn al-Kaisarani, the former of 

‘* whom used to taunt the latter (with being so unlucky) that he never accom- 

‘< panied any one without that person’s meeting with ill fortune; it happened, 

‘* however, that a musician sung these verses to the atabek Imad ad-din Zinki, 

‘¢ prince of Syria, who was then besieging the castle of Jabar (kalat Jabar) (15): 


‘What woe I suffer from that coy and froward nymph, when vile informers repeat to 
‘her tales completely false. I salute her, and she turns away; curving her arched 
‘eyebrows (tnto a frown), as if I were a wine-cup, and she still suffering from its 
‘ effects.’ 


‘«Zinki applauded the verses and asked who was the author; and on learning 
‘“‘ that they were composed by Ibn Munir, who was then at Aleppo, he wrote 
‘< to the governor of that place with orders to send him the poet with all speed. 
‘¢ The very night Ibn Munir arrived (at the camp), the atabek Zinki was mur- 
“¢ dered” —(we shall give the details of this event in his life). ‘‘On his death, 
‘¢ Asad ad-din Shirkuh, prince of Emessa, took Nur ad-din Mahmud, son to 
‘¢ Zinki, and, putting himself at the head of the Syrian troops, returned to 
‘¢ Aleppo, while Zain ad-din Ali, father (16) to Muzaffar ad-din, prince of Arbela, 
‘‘took the command of the troops belonging to the provinces east (of Syria), 
‘Cand went back with them to Mosul, where he joined Saif ad-din Ghazi, 
“‘ (another) son to Zinki, and made him master of Mosul. Ibn Munir went 
“‘ back to Aleppo along with the army, and was accosted in these terms by Ibn 
‘¢ al-Kaisarani: ‘Take that for all with which you flouted me.’ ” —This same 
Ibn al-Kaisarani composed the following lines on Ibn Munir, who had reviled 


him in a satire: 
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Ibn Muntr! in reviling me, you have insulted a man of learning, who, by the recti- 
tude of his judgment, was beneficial to mankind. But my heart is not oppressed for 
that; I have before me the model offered to the companions of Muhammad (17). 


Ibn Munir’s poetry is eminently refined; he was born at Tripoli, A. H. 473 
(A. D. 1080-4); and died in the month of the latter Jumada, 548 (September, 
A. D. 1153), and was buried near the chapel at Mount Jaushan (18). I visited 
his tomb and found these verses inscribed on it: 


Let him who visits my tomb be assured that he shall meet with what I have met 
with. May God have mercy on him who visits me (here) and says to me: ‘May God 
have mercy on thee!’ 


His life is given by the hafiz Ibn Asakir in his History of Damascus, who there 
says: ‘* Al-Khatib as-Sadid (the able preacher) Abi Muhammad Abd al-Kahir 
‘¢ Ibn Abd al-Aziz, preacher at Hamah, relates as follows: ‘‘ After the death of 
‘¢ Ibn Munir the poet, I saw him in a dream(49); I was on a lofty hill ina garden, 
‘* and I asked him how he was and told him to come up to me,’ and he replied: 
‘* *I cannot, by reason of my breath ;’ on which I said: ‘Hast thou drunk wine ?” 
‘¢ ‘Something worse than wine, O khatib!’ he replied. ‘What is it?’ said I. 
‘* “Dost thou know?’ said he, ‘ what befel me on account of those poems in which 
“* T reviled people?’ ‘ What befel thee?’ ‘My tongue,’ he replied, ‘swelled and 
‘‘ lengthened out as far as sight could reach, and each poem recited with it be- 
‘* came a dog which clung to it.’ I saw that he was barefooted and that his 
‘* clothes were completely worn out, and I heard a voice over him repeat these 
‘* words : Over them shall be coverings of fire, and under them shall be floors 
‘Sof fire (20). I then awoke in terror.”—I have since found in the Diwan of 
Abu ’l-Hakam Obaid Allah (whose life I intend to give), that Ibn Munir died 
at Damascus, A. H. 547 (A. D. 1152); Abu ‘l-Hakam having composed some 78 
elegiac verses on his death, which show that he died in that city. From 
among those verses we shall quote the following, which are written in the usual 
ludicrous style of the author : 


They bore him along upon the bier, and washed his corpse on the bank of the river 
Kalldt; they warmed the water in a well-tinned cauldron, under which they lit sticks of 
oak. 


In admitting the exactness of the fact (mentioned in these verses), we shall be 
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obliged to combine it with the statement already given, and suppose that he 
died at Damascus and was then carried to Aleppo for burial (21).—Zripoli is a 
city of Syria, situated on the sea-coast and lying near Balbek. In the year 503 
(A.D. 1109), it was taken by the Franks from its possessor, Abu Ali Ammar Ibn 
Muhammad Ibn Ammar, after a siege of seven years: the history of this event is 
too long to relate. : 


(4) The word Rafidé (heretic) is generally made use of by the Sunnites to designate a follower of Shiite 
doctrines. The katib ImAd ad—din says, in his Khartda, (MS. of the Bib. du Rot, No. 1414, fol. 1), that Ibn 
Munir professed the most exaggerated Shiite principles, whilst his rival, Ibn al-Kaisarani, was a devout Sun— 
nite.—For the origin of the RAfidis, see De Sacy’s Exposé de la Religion des Druzes, tom. I, p. 48, introd. 

(2) Literally: Percetves that obscureness is become the guest of his dwelling. 

(3) Literally: Folly to your wisdom! 

(4) To drink of a troubled source ; that is, to live dependent on a mean patron, who troubles the pleasure 
his gifts might create, by saying how ill they are deserved. 

(8) These verses contain a number of yerbal quibbles, to which the author in some cases has sacrificed good 
taste: here, for instance, he has adopted a gross and ridieulous metaphor, pedéculos venart (fala) in juba 
deserté (fala). 

(6) Literally: Join tothe ardent noon flight from those, etc. 

(7) The meaning of the poet appears to be, that when his camels can no longer find nourishment, he re- 
moves with them to some distant and more fertile spot. This, however, seems to be only a metaphor, by 
which he wishes to imply that if his talents are neglected in one country, he travels to another. 

(8) This verse signifies in plainer language: Who has united that beauteous countenance to a graceful 
body pliant as a lance? Who has imbued with subtle magic the glances of that native of Yemen? 

(9) The poet is so dazzled by the beauty of his mistress, that he takes her for the sun. 

(10) Daughter vy! ; the reason for so translating the Arabic word may be learned from the observations 
made in the introduction. 

(44) The ancient poets sometimes allude to the proud and stately gait of the Persians; see Diwan d' Amre 
’l- Kats, page 46, line & of the Arabic text. 

(12) Literally: Her cheeks. 

(18) See note (7), page 46. 

(44) Suwaida is situated at the mouth of the Orontes. 

(18) See the life of ImAd ad—din Zinki. 

(46) In the Arabic text, the word wi, is incorrectly printed J Ig. 

(17) This alludes to the following passage of the Koran: ‘‘You have in the Apostle of God an excellent 
‘* example, unto him who hopeth in God and the last day, and remembereth God frequently.” See surat 33, 
verse 241. 

(18) According to the author of the Mardsid al-Ittila, JaushAn is a hill near Aleppo. 

(19) See note (7), page 46. 

(20) See Koran, surat 39, verse 18. 

(21) The author has already stated that Ibn Munir was buried at Jaushan, a hill near Aleppo, but he con- 
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cludes from the verses just cited that he died at Damascus, since the funeral ablutions were performed on the 
body near the river Kallit: This river must then be close to Damascus, yet none of the Arabic geographers 
have mentioned it, nor is it noticed by any of the European travellers whose works I have consulted. 


AL-KADI AR-RASHID ABU ’L-HUSAIN. 


Al-Kadi ar-Rashid (the well-guided kddi) Abi ’|1-Husain Ahmad, son of 
al-KAdi ar-Rashid Abi ’l-Hasan Ali, son of al-Kadi ar-Rashid Abd Ishak Ibrahim 
Ibn Muhammad Ibn al-Husain Ibn az-Zubair al-Ghassani (of the tribe of Ghas- 
sdn) al-Oswani (native of Syéne): this kadi belonged to an honourable and 
influential family; he is author of a work called Kitdb al-Jindn, etc., containing 
notices on a number of eminent men of talent (1) ; his poetical works form a vo- 
lume, and those of his brother the kadi al-Muhaddib Abi. Muhammad al-Hasan 
have also been collected into a volume: they were both good writers in prose 
and verse. The following lines, from a beautiful kasida by al-Muhaddib, con- 
tain an elegant and original idea: 

See the milky way among the stars; it resembles a swollen stream watering mea- 


dows. Were it not a river, the constellations of the Fish and the Crab had never swum 
in it. 


From another kasida by the same author : 


I have no thirst for any other water but the Nile’s, —not even—God pardon me !—for 
that of Zamzam (2). 


The writings of this poet abound in fine thoughts; he commenced making 
verses A. H. 526, and mention is made of him by the katib Imad ad-din in his 
Sail wa’z-Zail. He possessed a greater talent for poetry than his brother 
ar-Rashid, but was his inferior in all other sciences. He died at Cairo in the month 
of Rajab, 564 (May, A. D. 1166). As for the kadi ar-Rashid, he is spoken of in 
these terms by Abu ’t-Tahir as-Silafi in one of his talikas (3): ‘In the year 
“¢ 559 (A. D. 1163-4) he was named, agaipst his will, inspector of the govern- 
‘‘ ment offices at Alexandria; and in the month of Muharram, 563 (October, 
‘¢ 4467), he was put to death unjustly through the malice of his enemies.” 
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The katib Imad ad-din speaks of him also in the Sazl wa ’z-Zail, or supple- 
ment to his Kharida: ‘‘This overflowing ocean,” says he, ‘‘this swollen sea 

76 ‘‘ has been noticed by me in the Kharida, where I have also made mention of 
‘¢ his brother al-Muhaddib; in the year 563 he was put to death unjustly by 
‘¢ Shawir for leaning towards the party of Asad ad-din Shirkuh. He was black 
‘< in skin, and lord of the town (4); he was the pearl of the age for his knowledge 
‘* of geometry, of the exact sciences, and of those which are connected with the 
‘¢ study of the law and of poetry. The emir Adad ad-din Abu ’l-Fawaris Mur- 
‘¢ haf Ibn Osama Ibn Munkid (5) recited to me some poems by this author, and 
‘¢ among others, the following, which he says be heard from his own mouth: 


‘“*The woes which afflict me are great, but my courage also is great; and what harm 
‘can polishing cause to the cutting steel? (what harm can the rubs of adversity do me?) 
‘ The vicissitudes of fortune, the changes it brings about may alter the noble character 
‘ of others, bat cannot alter mine. Did fire consume the ruby, the ruby then were as 
‘a common stone. Let not the worthless rags which cover me deceive you; they are 
‘the shell which encloses a pearl. Think not, when the stars are hidden, that their 
‘ smallness prevents them from being seen; the fault must be laid upon (the weakness 
‘ of) your sight.’ 


The idea in this last verse is taken from a long and well-known hasida, com- 
posed by Abi ‘l-Ala ’l-Maarri, in which that poet says: 


The eye sees the stars and thinks them small, but that smallness is the fault of the 
eye, not of the star. 


The katib Imad ad-din gives as this poet’s (6) the following verses, composed 

~ on al-Kamil, son of (the vizir) Shawir : 

If a man of honourable feelings does not quit the beloved spot in which he is no 
longer welcome (7), that man has no resolution. Even did he love it to excess, he 
should know that death will tear him from it in spite of his reluctance. 

Imad ad-din relates also that he learned the following verses at Baghdad, in 
the year 554, from Muhammad Ibn Isa al-Yamani (8), who said that they had 
been recited to him by al-Kadi ar-Rashid, and that they were composed by him 
on a person (who had deceived his expectations) : 


Though the hopes which I placed in thee were disappointed, when I thought to have 
found in thee a just man; thou hast, however, conferred on me a service, which de- 
serves my gratitude wherever I may dwell; for thou hast put me on my guard against 
all my companions, and taught me that no sincere friend exists on earth. 
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The lines which follow were writtén to al-Kadi ar-Rashid by al-Jalis Ibn 
al-Habab (9): 

By your absence, our rich store of noble deeds has been impoverished, and the dwell- 
ing-place of glory is abandoned. When you sojourned with us, the dark clouds (of 
sorrow) were dispelled, and prosperity followed wherever you passed. In your de- 
parture, fortune has committed a crime, which cannot be pardoned but by your 
return. . 

Al-Kadi ar-Rashid was black in colour, and to this, allusion is made by the 
poet:and katib Aba ’I-Fath Mahmid Ibn Kadis in these satirical verses : 

O thou who resemblest Lokman, but not in wisdom (10); thou who hast lost thy 


learning, not preserved it; thou hast stolen every one’s verses, and mayest be called 
the black thief (11). 


I am induced to think that the following lines were composed on al-Kadi 77 
ar-Rashid also : 


If thou sayest: I was formed out of fire, and therefore surpass all men in intelligence, 
we answer: Thou speakest truth; but what has wasted thee away to a cinder? 


Ar-Rashid, having travelled to Yemen on an embassy, pronounced verses in 
honour of some of the princes in that country, and amongst others, Ali Ibn 
Hatim al-Hamdani, of whom he said: 

Though Upper Egypt be sterile and its people suffer dearth, I shall not feel dearth 
in the country of Kahtéan. Since the land of Marib supplies my wants, I have no 


regret for Syene. If-the vile sons of Khindif know not my worth, my merit is appre- 
ciated by the princes sprung from Hamdan. 


These verses excited the hatred of the missionary residing at Aden, by whom 
they were transmitted in writing to the prince of Egypt, who was so highly irri- 
tated by them, that he caused the author to be arrested and delivered over to 
them bound and naked, after seizing all his property (12). Ar-Rashid remained 
some time in Yemen, and then returned to Egypt, where he was put to death 
by Shawir as we have already mentioned. —Ghassdni means belonging to Ghas- 
sdn, a great branch of the tribe of al-Azd, whose watering-place was at a foun- 
tain in Yemen called Ghassan, and from which they took their name. Oswadni 
means native of Oswan (Syene), a town in Upper Egypt: as-Samani pronounces 
this name swan, but the former is the correct pronunciation, according to 


what I have been told by the hafiz of Egypt Abd al-Azim al-Mundiri. 
419 
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(4) The full title of this work is Jindn al-Jandn wa .ridd al-Adhdn; that is, Gardens of the heart and 
Meadows of the mind: it contains notices on the poets of Egypt, and is intended as a supplement to the 
Yattma of at-Thaalibi. 

(2) Zamzam; the well in the precincts of the temple of Mekka; its waters are supposed, by the Moslims, 
to possess extraordinary virtues. 

(3) See note (2), page 58. 

(4) It is difficult to guess at Im&d ad-din’s meaning from these words; in his rhythmical prose he has 
brought in the word balada (town) to rhyme with jalada (skin), from which I am induced to think that here, 
as in many other passages, he has sacrificed sense to sound. Perhaps he wishes to say that the kadi ar—-Rashid 
was governor or proprietor of his native town Syene. 

(8) This emir was probably son to the OsAma whose life is given in this work: the katib Imad ad—din says, 
in his Khartda (MS. No. 1414, fol. 1417 , that he met him at Damascus, A. H. 871 (A. D. 1178-6). He is 
there called Adad ad—Dawlat, not Adad ad-din, as in the MSS. of Ibn Khallikan. 

_ (6) In the Arabic text, a letter has been misplaced; the true reading is ao , rire 

(7) Literally: Which repels him. 

(8) The kAtib Im&d ad—din states, in his Khartda (MS. No. 1444, fol. 280 verso), that the poet Muhammad 
Ibn Isa al-Yamani (or al-YamAni as there written), came to Baghdad, A. H. 580, and lodged at the house of 
a Christian physician belonging to the family called Ban Toma (the sons of Thomas); he was a man of great 
talent and an able mathematician, and professed to understand the Almagest and the sciences of astronomy 
and logic. ImAd ad-din was at that time studying Euclid, and he profited by the opportunity to have the 
difficulties of that author explained to him by al-Yamani, but was soon disgusted by the self-sufficiency and 
arrogance of his master. In the year 580, al-YamAni returned to Baghdad, after having been absent for some 
time; Im&d ad-din had then some scientific discussions with him, after which he lost sight of him and never 
saw him more. | 

(9) The kAdi Abd ’l-Madali Abd al-Aziz Ibn al-Husain Ibn al-Habdb al-Aghlabi ‘descendant of the Aghla- 
bétes) as—Saadi, was surnamed al-Jalis (the companion) because he was admitted into the intimate society of 
the prince of Egypt: he was a man of talent and a poet. Died A.H. 361 (A. D. 1168-6). (As-Soyiti’s Husn 
al—-Muhddira, MS. No. 682, fol. 180.). 

(40) Lokman, so celebrated by the Arabs for his wisdom, was a black. 

(41) The black théef (in Arabic, al-Aswad as-Sdlikh) is the name of a species of venomous serpent. 

(42) This adyenture is not very intelligibly related, and indeed it cannot be perfectly understood without 
taking into consideration the following circumstances: 1st, The sultan Ali Ibn HAtim, prince of Sanaa (see 
Iohannsen’s Historia Ilemena, p. 148), was descended from Hamdan, one of the posterity of Kahlan, brother 
to Himyar; he was therefore of the purest Arabic race; 2dly, Khindif was a deseendant from Ismail, and 
consequently not of true Arabic blood; his sons were Tabikha, Kamda, and Mudrika, from which last sprung 
Koraish and Muhammad, from whom were descended (according to their own account) the Fatimite princes of 
Egypt; they were consequently sons of Khindtf, and it is against them that the poet here aims his satire. 
3dly. The missionary here mentioned was the secret agent of the Fatimite government (see note (9), page 26). 
The persons to whom ar-Rashid was given up were probably some enemies he had in Yemen. 
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AN-NAFIS AL-LAKMI. 


Abu ‘l-Abbas Ahmad Ibn Abi ’Il-Kasim Abd al-Ghani Ibn Ahmad Ibn Abd 
ar-Rahman Ibn Khalf Ibn Muslim al-Lakhmi al-Maliki (follower of the sect of 
Maik) al-Kotrusi, surnamed an-Nafis, was a man of considerable literary at- 
tainments. He is author of some good poetical pieces, which have been col- 
lected into a separate volume, from which I extract the poem composed by him 
in praise of the emir Shuja ad-din (hero of religion) Jildak at-Takawi (client of 
Taki ad-din), and known by the title of Wali of Damietta; the commence- 
ment of this kasida is as follows: 


Say to my beloved: Thou hast prolonged thy aversion for me, and in that thou hadst 
in view my death. If thou desirest that I cease to love, restore me my heart which is 
in thy possession. Thou hast broken thy promises, and hast not even kept that of 
sending thy image to visit me in my dreams (1). Yet I still act towards thee according 
to my compact, though thou hast transgressed that which thou madest tome. O mouth 
of the beloved! thou didst consume my heart when I tasted of thy cool source: thou 
didst declare me a transgressor when I wished to obtain from thee thy honey. Dost 
thou think that I can admire the (pliant) branch of the willow after having seen thy 
(slender) waist? or that apples can charm my eyes after the sight of thy cheeks? Dost 
thou think that thy fragrant locks can protect thee from the kisses of thy lover (2). It 78 
shall not be! I swear it by Him who has made love my master, so that I have become 
thy slave! .O, heart of her whose movements are full of (grace and) softness, how 
hard thou art towards me! Dost thou think me insensible to love, or that I possess 
such inflexible sternness as thou? 


It is a beautiful poem from which this is taken, but we shall confine ourselves 
to the foregoing quotation, lest this article should become too long.—An-Nafis 
travelled to many countries, visiting remarkable men and employing his poetic 
talent as a means of obtaining donations from their liberality. The katib Imad 
ad-din mentions him in the Kharida, and says that he was a doctor of the sect 
of Malik, and had some acquaintance with the sciences of the ancients (3) and 
general literature: he is author of these verses : 


The wealthy may rejoice on a day of festival, but the poor cannot. Can a festival 
rejoice me whose garments are (as) the people of Saba? Can it give pleasure 2 me 
while (the covering) of my head is that of Ibn Jala’s. 
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He means the people of Saba whom we tore asunder and totally disunited 
(Koran, surat 34, verse 18); Ibn Jala had no turban, ane it is to this the poet 
Sohaim (4) alludes in the following verse : 


Iam Ibn Jala; I am the surmounter of obstacles; when I take off my turban, you 
may know me (5). 

The katib Imad ad-din speaks of an-Nafis in his Sazl and says: ‘He was one 
‘< of the jurisconsults at Misr, and I heard his eulogium made by al-Kadi 'l-Fadil, 
‘¢to whom he wrote a kasida from Misr.” —I extract also the following verses 

from the volume containing his poetical works : | 
O, fair traveller who settest out, bearing away with thee all my fortitude! is there 
any means of meeting thee again? My eyes, though tinged with tears of blood, have 


not done justice to thy merits ; and my heart, though consumed (by its passion), hath not 
borne thee sufficient love. 


His grandfather was (also) called Kotrus.—An-Nafis died at Kis («rn Upper 
Egypt) on the 24th of the first Rabi, A. H. 603 (A. D. 1206); he was at that 
time upwards of seventy years of age.-—Lakhmi signifies descended.from Lakhm, 
son of Adi; the real name of Lakhm was Malik, and Amr was that of his brother, 
who was surnamed Juddm : these two having quarrelled, Amr gave Malik a box 
on the ear (lakham), and Malik struck Amr witha knife and cut off (jadam) his 
hand, whence the origin of their surnames.—I made frequent researches to find 
the origin of the word kotrusi, but could discover nothing certain,except that he 
was a native of Misr; but I have been since informed by Baha ’d-din Zuhair the 
poet (whose life we shall give), that this word was derived from Kotrus, the name 
of an-Nafis’ grandfather : Baha ad-din had been his pupil and could repeat some of 
his poetry. — Abia ’l-Muzaffar Jildak was freedman to Taki ad-din Omar, prince 
of Hamah (whose life shall be given later): he was a man of piety and talent. 
Died at Cairo the 28th Shaban, 628 (A. D. 1231), aged upwards of eighty. He 
had composed some poetry, and related traditions on the authority of as-Silafi 
the hafiz and others. Among the verses quoted as his by Baha ad-din Zuhair 
were the following on a boy who studied geometry and astronomy : 


79 Ille puer mathematicus, facie venust4 preditus, mihi vitam quotidie rapit et reddit. 
Facies ejus genera varia pulchritudinis comprehendit, et diceres Euclidem de eo disse- 
ruisse; nam in maxillA ejus est equator (6), nevus ejus punctum refert, et gena trian- 
gulam. 
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These lines have also been attributed to Abi Jaafar al-Alawi (7), a native of 


Egypt. 


(2) See note (7), page 138. 

(2) Or more literally: Dost thou think that the myrtle of thy fragrant ézdr can protect thee against the 
approach of him who comes to quench his thirst. See Introduction. 

(3) The sciences of the ancients; the sciences of logic, philosophy, mathematics, etc., borrowed from the 
ancient Greeks. 

(4) The poet Sohaim Ibn Wathil ar-Ridhi was born forty years before the introduction of Islamism ; he died 
A. H. @ (A. D. 680).—(Idn Duraid; quoted by as-Soyati in his Sharh Shawd@hid al-Mughni, MS. of the 
Bib. du Roi, No. 1238, fol. 108 verso.) This is perhaps the poet who was surnamed the slave of the Band 
"l-Hashds; see note (7), page 20. 

(8) This verse is quoted by Maidani in his Proverbs ; see Freytag’s edition, t. I. p. 46. 

(6) The Arabs call the equinoctial line the line of equaltty ; it here means the dark line which the beard, on 


its first appearance, forms round the face. 
(7) This is probably the same person who ts called Abt Jaafar Mustim al-Husaini in the life of Ibn Hinzdba. 


ABU ’L-ABBAS AS-SABTI. 


Aba ’l-Abbas Ahmad Ibn Harun ar-Rashid Ibn al-Mahdi Ibn al-Mansir al- 
Hashimi, generally known by the name of as-Sabti, was a devout and holy ascetic. 
Though he had the means of attaining a high rank in the world, he renounced 
it while his father was yet alive; he detached his mind from all worldly affairs 
and made choice of solitude and retirement, though his father was then a power- 
ful khalif. He was surnamed as-Sabti because he gained every Sunday (S262), 
by the labour of his hands, a sum sufficient for his weekly expenses, and during 
the rest of the time he was exclusively occupied with the practice of devotion: 
he persevered in this mode of life-till he expired, A. H. 184 (A. D. 800), some 
time before the death of his father. His history is so well known, that it is 
needless to say more on the subject; besides, he is spoken of by Ibn al-Jawzi 
in the Shuzir al-Okidd and the Safwat as-Safwat ; his name is mentioned 
also in. the Kztdb at-Tawwdbin (History of those who renounced the world), 
-and the Muntazim(\). 


(4) The Muntazim isthe title of a great historical work by Ibn al-Jawzi; the Skuz@r al-Okad and the 
Safwat as-Safwat are by the same; the Kétab at-Tawwdbin was composed by the shaikh Muwaffik ad-din 
Abd Muhammad Abd Allah the Hanbalite, native of Jerusalem. This author died A. H. 620 es D. 1223.)— 
(Hajjé Khaltfa.) 
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IBN AL-ARIF. 


Abu ’l-Abbas Ahmad Ibn Muhammad Ibn Misa Ibn Ata Allah as-Sunhaji (de- 
longing to the tribe of Sunhdj) al-Mari (native of Almeria) in Spain, and sur- 
named Ibn al-Arif, was a Safi eminent for his sanctity and piety, and illustrious 
by his spiritual gifts. He is author of the work entitled al-Majdlis (confer- 
ences), and other treaties connected with Sifite doctrines; he composed also 
some good verses on the same subject, among them the following: 

They saddled their camels after accomplishing their wishes at Mina (4), and they all 
disclosed the tormenting passion (of their souls which longed after Muhammad, the object 
of their love). Their caravan journeyed forth, shedding a perfume around; for in that 
band were holy men (who diffused’ an odour of sanctity). The zephyr which fanned 
the grave of the selected prophet (Muhammad) brought joy to their hearts, as often as 
they drank intoxication from the recital of his virtues —O, you who arrive at (the tomb 
of) the Chosen from (the tribe of) Modar! you visit (htm) in body, but we visit (him) in 


soul. We remained (where we were), but we had an excuse, for force obliged us; and 
he who remains from a good excuse ts as he who makes the journey (2). 


His correspondence with the kadi Iyad Ibn Musa is elegantly written. He had 

a general knowledge of the sciences, and had studied the different systems of read- 
ing the Koran (3); he formed also a collection of those traditions which are re- 
lated differently, and made a particular study of the channels through which 
each of them was handed down, and of the points in which they agree. The 
society of Ibn al-Arif was much liked by men of holy life and persons who had 
renounced the world; and an eminent shaikh relates that he saw in his hand- 
writing a notice on Ibn Hazm az-Zahiri, in which he said: ‘‘ The tongue of Ibn 
‘¢ Hazm and the sword of Hajjaj Ibn Yusuf were brothers.” His reason for 
making that remark was, that Ibn Hazm frequently attacked the ancient and 
modern imams, scarcely sparing a single one (4). Ibn al-Arif was born A. H. 
481 (A.D. 4088), on Sunday morning the 2nd of the first Jumada, some time after 
daybreak, and he died at Morocco in 536 (A. D. 1144), on the evening of Thurs- 
80 day, 22nd Safar; he was buried the next day. He had been summoned to that 
city by the reigning prince, in order to answer some accusation, and it was on his 
arrival there that he died ; crowds flocked to his funeral, and some miraculous signs 
appeared, indicative of his great holiness; this caused the ruler of Morocco to 
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repent of having cited so reapectable a man before him. The name of this 
prince was Ali, and he shall be again spoken of in the life of his father Yusuf 
Ibn Tashifin.—Al-Mariya (Almeria) is a great city in Spain. | 


(4) It is in the valley of Mina, near Mekka, that the Moslims terminate the rites of their pilgrimage. 
. (2) By the Muhammadan law, the pilgrimage ts of general obligation; but it is dispensed with in some 
particular cases, of which this is one. 

(3) See note (4), page 1832. 

(4) A great number of Moslim doctors were put to death by al-Hajjaj. 


IBN AL-HUTAYA AL-LAKHMI. — 


Abi ’l-Abbas Ahmad Ibn Abd Allah Ibn Ahmad Ibn Hisham Ibn al-Hutaya 
al-Lakhmi (belonging to the tribe of Lakhm) al-Fasi (native of Fez), a great 
and famous saint; and not only full of holiness, but gifted with eminent ta- 
lents and acquainted with general literature. He was a consummate master of 
the seven different systems followed in reading the Koran (1), and copied with 
his own hand numerous works on literary and other subjects: his writing was 
elegant, and his orthography good ; and copies written by him are in high request, 
for the blessings which they draw down on their owner and for their correctness. 
He was born at Fez on the eighth hour (after sunrise) of Friday, 17th of the latter 
Jumada, 478 (A. H. 1085). Having made the pilgrimage to Mecca and visited 
Syria, he went to Egypt, where he obtained great credit among the people by 
the holiness of his life. He dwelt outside the city of Old Cairo, at the Mosque 
of Rashida (2), and would neither receive presents, nor take payment for the les- 
sons he gave in the art of reading the Koran. A great famine happening in 
Egypt, the principal inhabitants of Old Cairo went to him on foot, and asked 
him to accept some relief, but he refused; they then decided unanimously that 
one of their number, al-Fadl Ibn Yahya at-Tawil (the tall), who was a notary (3) 
and draper of Cairo, should ask his daughter in marriage; the marriage having 
taken place, the husband asked permission for the mother of his wife to come and 
live with her, which was granted: their object in this was to lighten Ibn al-Hu- 
taya’s family expenses. After this, he dwelt alone.and gained his livelihood by 
copying books. He died at Old Cairo towards the end of Muharram, 560 (De- 
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cember, A. D. 14164), and was buried in the cemetery called the lesser karafa (4), 
where his tomb is still visited by the pious; on the night I went to it, I found there 
a great number of persons. He used to say that the good fortune of islamism 
had been shrouded in the grave-clothes of Omar Ibn al-Khattab; meaning that 
during the lifetime of that khalif, islamism had not ceased to flourish and increase, 
but that it began, on his death, to fall into trouble and confusion. In the Kitab 
ad-Dual al-Munkatia(5), in the life of (a-Hdfiz lidin Allah) Abi Maimin Abd 
al-Majid, prince of Egypt, it is stated that, in the year 533, the people remained 
three months without a kadi; then Ibn al-Hutaya was chosen in the month of 
Zu '|-Kaada, but he would only accept on condition of not judging according to 
the religious law of the Fatimite dynasty (6); and as this could not be granted, 
another person was appointed.—Fdst means native of Faz (or Fez), a great 
city in Maghrib near Ceuta, which has produced a number of learned men. 


(4) As the Koran was originally written without points to mark the vowels or distinguish certain consonants 
one from the other, it happened that a considerable number of words could be pronounced in different manners; 
the absence of punctuation and the different manners of separating the verses contributed also to render the 
meaning of the text uncertain. From these causes, combined with the use of peculiar intonations and ac-~ 
cents founded on tradition, arose seven distinct systems of reading the text of the Koran, all of which are 
considered as legitimate. Those seven readings, as the Arabs call them, may be looked on in the light of 
seven different editions. The best commentators, such as al-Baiddwi and az—-Zamakhshari are always atten- 
tive to point out the words of doubtful pronunciation and mark how they are read in each system. 

(2) M. de Sacy gives an account of this mosque in his life of al-HAkim Biamr Illah; see Exposé de ia 
Religion des Druzes, t. 1, p. 301. 

_ (3) Bee Chrestomathie, t. I, p. 40. 

(4) See page 83, note (12). 

(8) The work called ad-Dual al-Munkatia (History of Independent Dynasties) forms four volumes, 
according to Hajji Khalifa, and possesses great merit. It was written by the vizir Jam4l ad—din Abd ’l-Hasan 
Ali Ibn Abi Mansur Tahir al-Azdi, who died A. H. 623 (A.D. 1126). 

(6) The Fatimites were Shiites, and Ibn al-Hutaya appears, from what he says of Omar, to have been a 
Sunnite. . 


IBN AR-RIFAI. 


Abi ‘l-Abbas Ahmad Ibn Abi ’l-Hasan Ali Ibn Abi ’1-Abbas Ahmad, generally 
known by the name of Ibn ar-Rifai, was a holy man and a doctor of the sect of 
as~Shafi. He descended from an Arabian family and inhabited the Bataih, in a vil- 
lage called Omm Abida: he was there joined by an immense number of fakirs, who 
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placed the greatest faith in his words and. became his disciples: The order of 
dervishes called the Rifai, or the Batdihi, had him for founder; his followers 
perform extraordinary actions, such as eating living serpents and going into 
burning furnaces, of which they extinguish the fire (1). It is said that in their 84 
own country (the Batdzh), they will ride on lions and do other similar feats; 
they have fixed periods of general meeting, when innumerable fakirs flock to 
them, and are then all sustained at their expense. Ar-Rifai died without issue, 
but his brother left posterity who have continued to inherit, till this day, 
the presidency of the order and the government of that country: but it 1s 
needless to expatiate on their history, as it is universally known. The shaikh 
Ahmad Ibn ar-Rifai, though taken up with his devotional exercises, composed 
some poetry, from which the following verses are said to be taken : 


When my night is dark, my heart is troubled by the recollection of you; I utter a 
plaintive cry like that of the ring-dove. Over me are clouds which rain down care and 
grief, and under me are seas which that grief swells to overflowing. Ask Omm Amr 
how her captive (lover) has passed the night; she frees other captives, but him she 
leaves in bonds! He does not meet with death, yet in death he would find repose; nor 
does he meet with pardon, and so obtain his freedom. 


Ibn ar-Rifai persevered till the last in his holy mode of life: he died on Thurs- 
day, 22nd of the first Jumada, 578 (September, A. D. 14182), at Omm Abida, 
aged upwards of seventy years.—I found in the handwriting of a member of his 
family that Rifai means descended from Rifda, who was an Arab by nation.— 
Al-Batdih is the name given to a collection of villages situated in the midst of 
the waters between Wasit and Basra: this region is well known in Irak (2). 


(1) For an account of the extraordinary performances of these dervishes, see Lane’s Modern Egyptians. 
(2) Al-Bathih (the low grounds or marshes) is the name of an extensive country at the junction of the 
Euphrates and Tigris. 


AHMAD IBN TULUN. 


The emir Abi ’l-Abbas Ahmad Ibn Tualin, lord of Egypt, Syria, and the 
frontier provinces of Asia Minor, was appointed governor of Egypt by the khalif 
20 
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al-Mutazz Billah C4. H. 254, .4. D. 868), and afterwards took possession of 
Damascus, Antioch, the whole of Syria and the provinces on its northern fron- 
tier, during the time that al-Muwaffik Aba Ahmad Talha, son of al-Mutawakkil 
(and brother of the khalif al-Motamid, for whom he acted as lieutenant), was en- 
gaged in war with the (insurgent) chief of the Zanj. Ahmad was a generous 
prince, just, brave, and pious; an able ruler, an unerring physiognomist; he 
directed in person all public affairs, repeopled the provinces, and inquired dili- 
gently into the condition of his subjects ; he liked men of learning, and kept every 
day an open table for his friends and the public ; a monthly sum of one thousand 
dinars (1) was employed by him in alms, and having been consulted one day by his 
intendant, on the propriety of giving any thing toa woman who had come to 
solicit his charity, though she was respectably dressed (2) and had a gold ring 
on her finger, he returned this answer: ‘‘Give to every one who holds out his 
‘‘hand to you.” But with all these qualities, he was too hasty in using the 
sword, and al-Kudiai relates that he counted the number of those whom Ibn Tialin 
put to death or who died in his prisons, and that they amounted to eighteen 
thousand persons. He knew the Koran by heart and was gifted with a fine voice ; 
no one read that book more assiduously than he. ‘‘In the year 259 (A. D. 
‘¢ 872-3), he built the mosque which bears his name, and is situated between 
‘< Qld and New Cairo.” (This additional note is taken from a statement made 
by al-Farghani (3) in his History; but al-Kudai says in his A/zta¢ that its con- 
struction was commenced in the year 264 and finished in 266: God alone 
knows which is right!) The building of this edifice cost Ibn Talun one hun- 
dred and twenty thousand dinars, according to Ahmad Ibn Yusuf, who wrote 
the history of his life (4). Tulin, the father of Ahmad, was a slave who 
had been sent with a number of others, by Nuh Ibn Asad as-Samani, governor 
8g of Bokhara, as a present to the khalif al-Mamun in the year 200.—Talin died 
A. H. 240 (A. D. 854-5); his son Ahmad was born at Samarra, the 23rd Rama- 
dan, A. H. 220 (September, A. D. 835). Some say that he was only Tahin’s 
adopted son: he entered Misr on the 21st or 23rd Ramadan, 254 (September, 
A. D. 868); others say on Monday, 25th of the month; he died of diarrhea (5) 
in that city, on Sunday eve, the 20th, or, according to al-Farghani, the 10th 
of Zi ’l-Kada, A. H. 270 (May, A.D. 884). I have visited his tomb, which is 
in an ancient mausoleum, situated near the gate by the castle of Cairo, and on 
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the road leading to the lesser Karafa, at the foot of Mount Mukattam.— Tdhin 
is a Turkish name (6).—Sdmdni means descended from Sdmdn, ancestor of the 
Samanite kings who ruled Transoxiana and Khorasan.—The city of Samarra 
was built by al-Motasim in the year 220 (A. D. 835); it is situated in the pro- 
vince of Irak above Baghdad. In the lexicon called the Sahdh, under the word 
rai, al-Jauhari indicates six different manners of pronouncing (and writing) the 
name of this place, and the above is one of them; but this is not the place for 
giving all these names; and besides, we have already mentioned them in the life 
of Ibrahim Ibn al-Mahdi (7). 


(1) Abd ’l-Mahasin says, ten thousand. 

(2) Literally: Wearing a veil (fzd@r). See Lane’s translation of the Arabian Nights, vol.1, page 82. 

(3) AbQ Muhammad Abd Allah Ibn Muhammad al-Fargani is author of a supplement to the Chronicle of 
At-Tabari.—(Hajji Khalifa.) 

(4) Ahmad Ibn Ydsuf Ibn ad-Daia i)!){, author of the History of Ahmad Ibn Talon, died, according to 
Hajji Khalifa, in 334 (A. D. 948-6). 

(8) Literally: of looseness in the bowels. 

(6) This name is sometimes written Tatian cubsb. 

(7) See page 19. 


MOIZZ AD-DAWLAT IBN BUWAIH. 


Abt ’]}-Husain Ahmad Ibn Abi Shujé Bawaih Ibn Fannakhosrié Ibn Tamam 
Ibn Kuhi Ibn Shirzil al-Asghar (the less) Ibn Shirkih Ibn Shirzil al-Akbar (the 
greater) Ibn Shiran Shah Ibn Shirfannah Ibn Shistan Shah Ibn Sasan Fard Ibn 
Sharizil Ibn Sisnad Ibn Bahram Gir al-Malik (the ding) Ibn Yazdegird Ibn Hor- 
muz Kerman Shah [bn Sapir al-Malik Ibn Sapir Zi ’l-Aktaf (4); the rest of this 
genealopical series is known, as it ascends through the Sasanite kings; so there is 
_ no necessity for farther details.— Abu ’l-Husain, surnamed Moizz ad-Dawlat (the 
exalter of the empire), was lord of Irak and al-Ahwaz; he had two brothers, 
whose lives shall be given later, and an uncle called Adad ad—Dawlat, sovereign 
of Dailam. The name of al-Akta (the maimed) was also given to him from his 
having lost his left hand and some of the fingers of his right under the follow- 
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ing circumstances: While he was in the prime of life, he followed the party of 
his brother Imad ad-Dawlat, and had gone to Kerman by his direction and that 
of Rukn ad-Dawlat, his other brother. The prince who governed that country, 
on learning the approach of Moizz ad-Dawlat, retired to Sijistan without offering 
any resistance, aud left him master of the province. A tribe of Kurds was then 
in possession of some districts in Kerman, and paid an annual tribute to the 
ruler of that country, on condition that they should not be obliged to do 
homage (2). When Moizz ad-Dawlat arrived, these people sent him their 
chief, who obtained from him the promise and firm assurance that he would 
allow them to act according to their accustomed habits; but Moizz ad—Dawlat 
having been advised by his secretary to surprise them in a nocturnal expedition 
and seize on their flocks and their treasures, acted according to this counsel, 
and marched towards them during the night by a rugged mountain-path; 
but the Kurds, being aware of his approach, lay in wait for him at a defile, and 
when he came up with his troops, they attacked him on all sides, killing 
and making prisoners; a few only escaped, and Moizz ad-Dawlat had his left 
hand and some fingers of the right struck off, and received so many wounds in 
the head and body, that he fell stunned among the slain: he got off however 
with his life, but this adventure is too long to be related here. In the year 334 
83 of the Hijra, during the khalifat of al-Mustakfi, Moizz ad-Dawiat set out from 
al-Ahwaz and entered Baghdad on Saturday, 41th of the first Jumada, (Decem- 
ber, A.D. 945), taking possession of that city without resistance.—Abu ’|-Faraj 
Ibn al-Jawzi states in his Shudiér al-Okidd, that Moizz ad-Dawlat began his life 
by selling firewood, which he carried about upon his head; then he and his bro- 
thers became masters of extensive provinces and their prosperity attained its 
height. Moizz ad-Dawlat was the youngest of the three; he governed Irak twenty- 
one years and eleven months, and died at Baghdad on Monday, 417th of the 
latter Rabi, A.H. 356 (April, A. D. 967); he was interred in his palace, but 
his body was afterwards transported to a mausoleum built for its reception in 
the cemetery of the Koraish (near Baghdad): he was born in the year 303 (A. D. 
915-6). When on the point of death, he granted liberty to his mamluks, gave the 
greater part of his property in alms, and corrected many abuses. Abu ’l-Husain 
Ahmad al-Alawi (a descendant of the khalif Alt) relates as follows: ‘‘1 was one 
‘‘ night in my house, situated on the bank of the Tigris, at the passage called 
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‘* Mashraat al-Kasab, which leads down to the river; the sky was cloudy, and 


‘‘ there was thunder and lightning, and I heard a voice pronounce these words: 


‘When thou, O Abd Husain! hadst attained the height of thy desires; when thou 
‘wast in safety from the strokes of fortune and hadst warded off its vicissitudes—then 
‘the hand of death was stretched forth towards thee, and thou didst take gold from thy 
‘treasury (to All that hand which seemed to thee to solicit thy generostty.) 


‘¢ And it was on that very night that Moizz ad-Dawlat died.” He was suc- 
ceeded by his son Izz ad-Dawlat Bakhtyar, whose life we shall give. The 
orthography of the names Biwaih, Fannakhosré and Tamam is that which we 
have here indicated, and were we not unwilling to lengthen this notice, we should 
mark the manner in which the names of his other ancestors should be pro- 
nounced; but, as they are here written correctly, those who quote me have only 
to follow my orthography (3). —We shall notice his brothers Imad ad-Dawlat 
Ali and Rokn ad-Dawlat al-Hasan. 


(4) The autograph MS. of Abd ’l-Fada’s Annals, the Tarikh Guztda, and the MSS. of Ibn Khallikan have 
farnished me with seventeen copies of this genealogy; but they all disagree, either omitting some links of 
the chain or writing the names differently: the list as here drawn up is probably erroneous, and it may not 
correspond with that really given by Ibn Khallikan; but this is a matter of trifling importance, as the descent 
of the Bawaih family from the Sasanides appears very contestable. 

(2) Literally : To tread his carpet. 

(3) See note (8), page 46.—Ibn Khallikan could never have suspected the strange alterations made in this 
very genealogy by the copyists of his work. 


NASR AD-DAWLAT IBN MARWAN AL-KURDI. 


Abdi Nasr Ahmad Ibn Marwan Ibn Distak al-Kurdi (the Kurd). al-Humaidi 
(of the tribe of Humaid), surnamed Nasr-ad-Dawlat (azd of the empire), became 
possessor of Maiyafarikin and Didar Bakr on the death of his brother Abia Said 
Manstr Ibn Marwan, who was assassinated in the fortress of al-Hattakh (4), on 
the night of Wednesday, 5th of the first Jumada, A.H. 401 (December, ‘A. D. 
1010). Nasr ad-Dawlat was a man highly favoured by fortune, and gifted with 
a lofty spirit; his government was just and his character resolute; the prosperity 
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to which he attained, and the pleasures in which he indulged are beyond the powers 
"of description. Ibn al-Azrak al-Fariki (native of Matydfdrikin) says, in his His- 
tory (of that city), that there is no instance of Nasr ad-Dawlat’s having exacted 
money from any person excepting one; he then gives an account of the circum- 
stance, but there is no necessity for repeating it here. He relates also that this 
prince never missed the hour of morning prayer, notwithstanding his addiction to 
sensual enjoyments; that he had three hundred and sixty concubines, with each 
of whom he passed a night every year, and that it was only on the same night 
of the following year it fell to the turn of the same person to meet him again. 
This writer relates also that Nasr ad-Dawlat allotted a fixed time every day to the 
examination of state affairs, to pleasure, and to the society of his family and 
friends: he left a numerous posterity. The poets of that time went to see him 
and celebrate his praises, and they immortalised his glory in their poems. It 
tay be remarked, as an example of the good fortune which attended him, that 
he had for vizirs two persons who had served khalifs in the same capacity; the 
84 one was Abi ’l-Kasim al-Husain, surnamed Ibn al-Magribi, author of the Diwan 
containing poetical writings and prose epistles (2), and of other celebrated 
works; he had acted: as vizir to the khalif of Egypt, and, on leaving him, went 
to the emir Nasr ad-Dawlat, and was vizir to him twice: the other was Abu Nasr 
Ibn Jahir, who, on quitting his service, became vizir at Baghdad. (The lives of 
these two persons shall be given.) Nasr ad~Dawlat continued in the enjoyment 
of good fortune and every pleasure till his death, which occurred on the 29th 
Shawwal, 453 (November, A. D. 10641): he was interred in the Mosque of al- 
Muhdatha ; or, according to another account, in the castle of as-Sidilli, whence 
his body was afterwards removed to the vault of the Bana Marwan adjoining the 
Mosque of al-Muhdatha. He had lived 77 years, fifty-two of which (or by another 
statement, forty-two) he passed as sovereign. Mazydfarikin is so.well known 
that it is unnecessary to fix the orthography of ‘its name: al-Muhdatha is a 
ribag (3) outside the city of Maiyafarikin ; as-Sidilli is the name of a dome 
situated in the castle (of the same city), and built upon three pillars; Szdzddz is 
a Persian word signifying three props (4).—Nasr ad-Dawlat was succeeded by 
his son Abi ’I-Kasim Nasr, surnamed Nizam ad-Din. 
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(1) According to Aba 'l-FadA, in his Geography, this place is situated in the province of Diér Bakr.—The 
rise of the Bani MarwAn and the death of Mansdr, surnamed Mumahhid ad-Dawlat (regulator of the empire) 
are related in the Annals of Abd ’l-Fad, vol. 2, page 569. 

(2) Such is the meaning of the expression pl, pol ole }, 

(8) The rébats were fortified barracks situated along the frontiers of the Moslim empire. At an early pe- 
riod, there were not less than ten thousand in the province of Transoxiana alone. Travellers, on arriving at 
a ribdt, found every accommodation gratis. These establishments were supported by government, and their 
revenues were increased by the gifts of private individuals, and by wakfs (see page 49, note 7) ) established in 
. their favour by pious Moslims. Military service in a ribat was considered as an act of religion.— (For further 
particulars on the subject, see the extracts from Ibn Haukal, in the Geography of Abd 'l-Fad4, pages 238 and 
487 of the Arabic text.) 

(4) In Persian JS a. 


AL-MUSTALI. 


Abt ’l-Kasim Ahmad, surnamed al-Mustali (the aspiring), was son of al- 
-Mustansir Ibn az-Zahir Ibn al-Hakim Ibn al-Aziz Ibn al-Moizz Ibn al-Mansir 
Ibn al-Kaim Ibn al-Mahdi Obaid Allah: we shall give the rest of his genealogy 
and state the nature of the disagreement respecting it when we relate the life of 
al-Mahdi, in the letter aim. Al-Mustali succeeded his father al-Mustansir in 
the government of Egypt and Syria: during his reign, the power of that 
dynasty (1) was impaired and its authority weakened, their political influence (2) 
having ceased in most of the Syrian cities, and the provinces of that country 
having fallen into the possession of the Turkomans on one hand, and the Franks 
on the other; (may God frustrate their projects!) This people entered Syria 
and encamped before Antioch in the month of Zu’l-Kaada, A.H.490 (November, 
A.D. 1097); they obtained possession of it the 16th Rajab, 491 (20th of June, 
A. D. 1098); in the following year they took Maarrat an-Noman, and in the 
month of Shaban of the same year (July, A. D. 1099), they became masters of 
Jerusalem, after a siege of more than forty days. This city was taken on a Fri- 
day morning; during the ensuing week, a great multitude of Moslims perished, 
and upwards of seventy thousand were slain in the Masjid al-Aksa (or Moeque of 
Omar). An immense quantity of gold and silver vases were taken from the 
Sakhra (3) (by the invaders). The fall of this city caused an extreme commotion 
throughout all the land of Islamism. We shall again touch on this circumstance 
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in the life of al-Afdal Shahanshah (see in the letter shin.) This al-Afdal, sur- 
named (like his father (4) ) Amir al-Juyish (commander of the troops) had 
taken Jerusalem from Sokman Ibn Ortuk (5) on Friday, 25th Ramadan, A. H. 
491, or (as it is stated by some) in the month of Shaban, 489; he then ap- 
pointed a governor to rule it in his name, but this person, being unable to resist 
the Franks, yielded the city up to them: had it been in the possession of the 
Ortuk family, it would have been better for the Moslim people! During the 
administration of al-Afdal, the Franks became masters of many towns on the 
Syrian coast; they took Caifa (6) in the month of Shawwal, A. H. 493, and Kai- 
sariya (Ce@saria) in 494. Al-Mustali did not possess the least authority during 
the vizirat of al-Afdal. It was in his reign that Nizar, his elder brother, fled to 
Alexandria: this Nizar was the ancestor of the Ismailites, possessors of al-Alamut 
and other castles: his adventures are well known, but too long to be related 
88 here (7). Al-Mustali was born at Cairo on the 20th of Muharram, A. H. 469 
(August, A. D. 1076); he was proclaimed khalif in the year 487 (A.D. 1094), 
on the festival of Ghadir Khumm (8), which is celebrated on the 18th of Zt 
|-Hijja; and he died at Misr on the 16th Safar, 495 (December, A. D. 1104). 


(4) Ibn Khallikan means here the Fatiméte dynasty; but as he does not admit their descent from Fatima, 
daughter of Muhammad, he refuses them that title. 

(2) Thetr polétical influence, or more exactly, their mission. See note (9), page 26, and M. de Sacy’s 
Exposé de la Religion des Druzes, tom. I. 

(3) As-Sakhra (the stone) ; the chapel situated near the mosque founded at Jerusalem by Omar on the site 
of the ancient temple, is so called from its being built over what the Moslims suppose to be the édentical stone 
which served the patriarch Jacob as a pillow, when he had the vision of the Ladder. 

(4) ‘*He bore the same titles as his father:” a | WE gh wand, (AnNuwatri, MS. of the Bib. du 
Rot, No. 702 A.) 

(5) Jerusalem then belonged to Taj ad-Dawlat Tutush as-Saljdki, who had granted it in fee ast} to the 
emir Sokman. Al-Afdal empowered Ift:khar ad-Dawlat to govern the city, as lieutenant to al-Mustali. 
— (An-Nuwatrt.); 

(6) Catfa is the European pronunciation of the name; in Arabic it is written and pronounced Haffa. 

(7) An-Nuwairi gives the history of Nizar in these terms: 

‘* Al-Mustali was proclaimed khalif on Thursday morning, 18th of Zu '|-Hijja, A.H. 487: it was al-Afdal Amir 
al-Juydsh who brought this about; for, on the death of al-Mustansir Billah, he entered the Castle (of Caéro) 
in all haste and seated him (al-Mustali) on the throne of the empire, and sent to his brothers Nizir, Abd . 
Allah, and Ismail, to inform them of their father’s death and desiring them to come quickly. On arriving, 
they saw their youngest brother seated on the throne of the khalifat, at which they were filled with indigna- 
tion, when al-Afdal said to them: ‘Go forward and kiss the earth in the presence of God and of our lord 
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al-Mustali Billah! Do him homage, for it is he whom the imdm al-Mustansir Billah hath: positively declared 
as his successor to the khalifat.” To this Nizdr answered: ‘‘I would rather be cut to pieces than do homage 
to one younger than myself, and moreover I possess a document in the handwriting of my father, by which 
he names me his successor, and I shall go and bring it.” He then withdrew in haste to get the paper, and 
went to Alexandria: al-Afdal sent after him to bring him back, but no one knew whither he was gone or 
how he went. So al-Afdal was in great trouble. Some relate however, that when al-Mustansir Billah died, 
his son Nizdr, who was the Walt 'l-Ahd (or khalif elect), took his seat on the throne and desired homage to 
be done to himself; but al-Afdal refused (to permit this), through dislike to Nizar, and he had a meeting 
with a number of emirs and men of. rank, to whom he said, that Nizar was come to the age of manhood, and 
they could not hope to escape his severity; so the best thing to be done was to do homage to his youngest 
brother Abi ‘l-Kasim Ahmad. This plan was approved of by all except Mahmud (Muhammad?) Ibn 
Massil Jie al-Maliki, who had received from Nizar the promise of being named vizir and general-in- 
chief in place of al-Afdal; in consequence, he informed Nizar of what was doing; but al-Afdal hastened to 
proclaim Ahmad khalif under the name of al-Mustali Billah, and having placed him on the throne of the em- 
pire, he himself sat down in the vizir’s seat, and having introduced the imam Ali Ibn al-Kabh§l, chief kAdi 
of Misr, with the shuhad (legal witnesses), he caused all the leading men of the empire to take the oath 
of allegiance to al-Mustali: he then went to Ismail and Abd Allah, who were under arrest in the mosque 
at the Castle, and informed them that the oath of allegiance had been taken to the lord al-Mustali, and 
that he had sent his salutations to them, and given them the choice of swearing allegiance to him or not; to 
which they replied that they acknowledged his authority, since God had preferred him to themselves. They 
therefore took the oath, and a certificate to that effect having been drawn up, was read in the presence of 
the emirs by the sharif San& al-Mulk Muhammad Ibn Muhammad al-Husaini, who was a writer in the 
Chancery Office (see note (4), page 33). Nizdr and his brother Abd Allah then fled to Alexandria with 
Mahmdd Ibn Massal; the governor of that city was Nasir ad-Dawlat Iftikin at-Turki (the Turk), one of the 
the Mamluks of Amir al-Juydsh (whose life witli be found in Ibn Khallikan’s work): having been informed 
by them of the circumstances, and obtaining the promise of the vizirat for himself, he took the oath of alle- 
giance to him (Nizdr), and the people of the city did the same; Nizar then received the surname of al-Mustafa 
li-din illah (the chosen for God's religton’. Then, in the month of Muharram, A. H. 488, al-Afdal went 
forth with troops to attack Nizar, Iftikin, and Ibn Mass&l, who met him as he approached Alexandria, 
and after a smart contest, put him and his men to flight. He then returned to Misr, and Nizar, assisted 
by a party of (Bedwin) Arabs, laid waste most of the country to the north of Misr. Al-Afdal marched 
again to Alexandria, and continued to besiege it till the month of ZQ ‘l-Kaada. When this unfavour- 
able state of affairs was at its height, Ibn al-Massal had a dream, on which he consulted a foreign 
(astrologer) the next morning: ‘‘Methought,” said he, ‘‘I was on horseback, and al-Afdel walking in my 
train ;” on which the foreigner remarked, that he who walked on the earth was to possess it. On hearing this, 
Ibn Massal collected his wealth and fled to Lokk .*S). a village near Barka, and from that time the power 
of Nizar and Iftikin declined, and they were obliged to ask al-Afdal to spare their lives. On his making a 
promise to that effect, the gates of Alexandria were opened to al-Afdal, who entered it, and having seized on 
Nizdr and Iftikin, he sent them to Misr, and Nizar was never seen after: it is even said that al-Afdal had him 
shut up between two walls till he died. Nizdr was born on the 10th of the first Rabi, A. H. 437. As for 
Iftikin, it was afterwards declared to the public that he had been put to death. Ibn al-MassAl received a 
letter from al-Afdal, inviting him to return to Misr, which he did, and was honourably received by him.” 
{(An-Nuwalinl, MS. of the Bib. du Rot, No. 7023 A.) 

Compare this passage with the extract of Mirkhond given by M. de Sacy in his Mémotre sur les Assassins. 
Ibn KhallikAn says that Nizir was the ancestor or grandfather of the Ismatlites, or masters of the méssion ; 
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this is also accounted for by Mirkhond (see the same Mémoére), who states that a chief of the Iemailite dynasty, 
called Hasan, son of Muhammad Ibn Buzurk-Umtd pretended to be descended from Nizar, son of al-Mustansir. 

M. de Sacy’s Mémotre sur les Assassins and Exposé de I’ Histoire des Druses furnish every information 
respecting the Ismatlites. These two works cannot be too highly praised. 

(8) The only Moslim sect which celebrates the festival of Ghadir Khumm (the pond of Khwmm), is that of 
the Shiites. They relate that Ali and Muhammad being at a place of this name, lying half way between 
Mekka and Medina, the prophet, by a solemn declaration, appointed Ali his successor. ‘See De Sacy’s Chres- 
tomathée, t. I, p. 193.—Abd ’I-Fada, in his Geography, Arabic text, p. 84, fixes the pronunciation of the 
word Khomm.) 


IBN AL-MASHTUB. 


Abia ’l-Abbas Ahmad, son of the emir Saif ad-din Abd ’l-Hasan Ali Ibn 
Ahmad Ibn Abi ’]-Haija Ibn Abd Allah Ibn Abi ’l-Halil Ibn Marzuban al-Hak- 
kari, surnamed Imad ad-din (support of religion), was generally known by the 
appellation of Ibn al-Mashtub (son of the scarred); his father being called al- 
Mashtib from having a scar on his face. Ibn al-Mashtub was_a powerful 
emir, greatly respected by (contemporary) princes, and considered as_ their 
equal (1); he was a high-minded man, extremely generous and noble in his 
conduct, brave, and possessing a lofty spirit, so that those princes stood in awe 
of him. His enterprises against them are so well known that it is not necessary 
to give a relation of them here (2). He was an emir of the empire founded by 
Salah ad-din, who had conceded to him the revenue of Naplus, after allotting 
one third of it to the support of Jerusalem; this happened on the death of 
Mashtub, who held Naplus in fief. Aba ‘l-Haija, his grandfather, was lord of 
al-Imadiya (4madia) and a number of (other) castles in the country of the 
Hakkars (3). Ibn al-Mashtab continued in high power and honour till the 
year in which the Franks arrived at Damietta (4); when he acted in the manner 
which is publicly known, and which | shall give an account of in the life of al- 
Malik al-Kamil (5). He then quitted Egypt, and was reduced to such a strait, 
that in the month of the second Rabi, he was besieged in the castle of Tall 
Yafur (6), situated between Musul and Sinjar: the history of this circumstance — 
is well known (7). Then the emir Badr ad-din Lulu, Atabek and lord of 
Musul, entered into correspondence with him, and having succeeded in allaying 
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his apprehensions by deceitful promises, prevailed on him to surrender, and 
swore to observe the conditions which he had offered. In consequence of this, 
Ibn al-Mashtub went to Mosul, but was not there long when Badr ad-din arrested 
him; this was in the year 617 (A. D. 1220); he then sent him to al-Malik 
al-Ashraf Muzaffar ad-din, hoping to gain his favour by this action, as, in the 
last case, it was against him that Ibn al-Mashtab had revolted. Al-Malik 
al-Ashraf sent his prisoner to the castle of Harran, where he was put into close 
confinement in a narrow dungeon, and chained with heavy fetters and hand- 
cuffs: it is reported that (¢n this wretched state) his beard and clothes swarmed 
with vermin; so I was told when a boy, and he yet alive. 1 have been informed 
that a person who had been in the service of Ibn Mashtub, wrote in his behalf 
the following distich and sent it to al-Malik al-Ashraf: 

O thou, whom the revolving spheres favour with continued happiness! thou art not 


a king (maltk), but an angel (malak). Thy mamldk Ibn al-Mashtdb is dying in prison; 
set him free, for thou alone canst do it, or God. 


Ibn al-Mashtab continued in bondage till his death, which took place in the 
month of the second Rabi, A. H. 649 (April, A. D. 1222). His daughter built 
him a mausoleum at the gate of Ras Ain, to which city his corpse was transported 


from Harran, and there buried: this tomb I have myself seen.—During his con- 
finement, the following distich was addressed to him by a literary man: 


O Abmad! thou hast never ceased to be Imad ad—din (the support of religion). O 
bravest of those who ever wielded lance! Despair not! though thou liest in their pri- 
son; (the patriarch) Joseph remained in prison for years. 


This thought is taken from the follewing verses, which form part of a poem 86 
composed by al-Bohtori: 7 
Is not the example of God’s prophet, Joseph, a sufficient consolation for him who, 


like thee, is imprisoned on an unjjist and false accusation? He long remained in bon— 
dage with patient resignation, and patient resignation made him master of an empire. 


The emir Imad ad-din was born abeut the year 575 (A. D. 4179); and I read 
in a letter written by al-Kadi ’]-Fadil, that al-Mashtub wrote to Salah ad-—din, 
informing him of the birth of this son, and that another of his wives was preg- 
nant. The answer to this letter was drawn up by al-Kadi ‘l-Fadil, who wrote as 
follows: ‘‘ The Emir’s letter, announcing two children, has been received ; up to 
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‘¢ the present moment circumstances have been aided by divine favour, and as 
‘¢ for the (child) which cometh, may God write that it speed its way in safety! 
‘¢ We are rejoiced by the star which hath risen from behind its veil; and we 
‘Shope for joy from the fruit still remaining in the bud (8).” As for Saif 
ad-din al-Mashtub, father of Imad.ad-din, he and Baha ad-din Karakush (whose 
life shall be given later) were stationed in Acre by Salah ad-din, when the enter- 
prises of the Franks excited his apprehensions for the safety of that city. Al- 
Mashtib remained there till the Franks laid siege to it and took it. Having 
escaped (9), he joined Salah ad-din at Jerusalem, on Thursday, {st of the latter 
Jumada, A. H. 588. Ibn Shaddad says (cn his history (10) ): ‘*The sultan 
‘¢ was with his brother al-Malik al-Aadil, when al-Mashtub entered unexpect- 
‘“edly; he rose up and embraced him with extreme Joy, and, having caused 
‘the others to withdraw, he continued in conversation with him for a long 
‘* period.” Al-Mashtib died at Naplus on Thursday, 26th Shawwal, A.H. 588 
(November, A. D. 1192); such is the date given by Imad ad-din al-Ispahani in his 
work entitled al-Bark as-Shaémi; but Ibn Shaddad says, in his history of Salah 
ad-din, that his death took place at Jerusalem, on Sunday, 23rd Shawwal of that 
year (11). He was interred in (the court of) his house, after funeral prayers 
had been said over him in the Great Mosque (al-Masjid al-Aksa). None of 
Salah ad-din’s emirs were on an equality with him, nor even approached him, in 
rank and influence. They used to call him the grand emir, this being the title 
by which he was known, and which was borne by no other. I found the fol- 
lowing note in the handwriting of al-Kadi ’1-Fadil : ‘‘ News has been received of 
‘¢ the death of Saif ad-din al-Mashtub, emir and prince of the Kurds; he died 
‘¢on Sunday, 22nd Shawwal of this year, at Jerusalem. His pay (42), which 
‘C was furnished out of the revenues of Naplis and other places, amounted to 
‘¢ three hundred thousand dinars (43) at the epoch of his death: less than one 
‘¢ hundred days elapsed between his escape from captivity and the term of his 
‘C existence. Glory to Him who liveth and dieth not; who overthroweth the 
‘¢ edifices of man! Time is a judge exempt from blame!” I may observe that 
the expression, who overthroweth the edifices of man, is analogous to one which 
occurs in a verse given in the Hamdsa (44): 


The death of Kais is not the death of a single man; it is the edifice of a people 
which has been overthrown. 
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This verse forms part of an elegy composed by Abda Ibn at-Tabib on the death 
of Kais Ibn Aasim at-Tamimi ; the same who came from the desert to the blessed 
prophet with the embassy of the Bani Tamim, in the ninth year of the Hijra, 
when he became a Moslim. The prophet then said of him: ‘‘ This is the chief of 
‘¢ those who dwell in tents (45).”” He was a man of intelligence, and celebrated 
for his prudence and authority (among the tribes). The manner of parsing the 87 
preceding verse is a subject of discussion for the learned in the Arabic language, 
but this is not the proper place for entering into that subject (16). Abt Tam- 
mam gives this verse along with two others in his (Hamdsa,) chapter of elegies ; 
they run thus: | 


On thee be the blessing of God, O Kais, son of Adsim! On thee may his mercy alight, 
as long as he may deign to show mercy! Such is the salutation of one who is the target 
of adversity; of one who, coming from afar to visit thy country, salutes thee still. 
The death of Kais is not the death of a single man; it is the edifice of a people which 
has been overthrown. 


Kais Ibn Aasim was the first person who, anterior to the introduction of isla- 
mism, buried alive his female children ; (he was induced to do so) through jea- 
lousy (for their honour ), and because pride would not allow him to give them in 
marriage (17). This (:rhuman practice) was followed by the rest of the nation, 
till abolished by the Moslim religion. The emir Badr ad-din Lalu died on Friday, 
3rd Shaban, A. H. 657 (July, A. D. 1259), in the citadel of Musul, and was 
buried there in a chapel; he was then about eighty years of age. 


(4) Syria was at that time in the hands of many feudatory and nearly independent princes. 

(2) For the indication of the principal events of his life, I shall refer the reader to M. Hamaker’s work, 
entitled: Expeditionum a Grecits Francisque adversus Dimyatham narratio, pp. 95 and 99, in the notes. 

(3) The Turkoman tribe of Hakk&r possessed the country to the north-east of Mosul. 

(4) Literally: The year of Daméetta, which was the 615th of the Hijra (A. D. 1218). 

(8) Ibn al-Mashtdb wished to depose al-Malik al-KAmil, sultan of Egypt, and place a brother of that 
prince, al-Malik al-Faiz, on the throne. — (See the Annals of Abd ’l-Fada.) 

(6) The name of this castle is also written Tal! Yafar, prs Tali A@far, pol, and at-Tall al-Adfar. 
It lies between Mosul and Sinjar; is built on an isolated hill, and possesses a spring of unwholesome water. 
(Mardsid at-Ittiia.) 

(7) See Abd ’1-Fada’s Annals, year 617. 

(8) Literally: In éts spathe ; a metaphor taken from the date-tree. 

(9) Al-Mashtdb and the troops which defended Acre had been made prisoners of war; Richard Coeur-de- 
Lion caused the garrison to be put to death, but spared some of the chiefs in expectation of obtaining from 
them a rich ransom. 
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(10) This is the history of Salih ad-din published by Schultens, in Arabic and Latin, under the title of 
Saladini Vita et res Geste: the passage cited here is to be found page 223. 

(11) See Saladins Vita et res Gesta, page 268. 

(42) Literally: Hés bread. The meaning of this word is perfectly certain, M. de Sacy has noticed it in the 
Mémoires de UInstitul, tom. 7, pp. 79, 104. 

(43, The Aiyubite dinar would now have an intrinsic value of from 413 to 14 shillings sterling. 

(14) See Freytag’s HamAsa, page 367. 

(48: Literally: Of the camels'-hatr people. The Bedwins still cover their tents with a sort of black cloth 
made of camels’ hair. 

(16) At-Tabrizi, in his commentary on the HamAsa, notices this point of discussion; it is simply this: the 
word wser (death), is itin the nominative or accusative case? 

(47) ‘* Cals fils d'Acem issu de Mancar issu de Sa’d fils de Zeidmenat fils de Temim, poéte et guerrier illustre, 
vécut du temps de l’idolatrie et de l'islamisme. II était un de ceux qui enterraient leurs filles vivantes. I] se fit 
musulman, et survécut 4 Mahomet. Son prénom était Abou Ali. Mouchamradj 3 yorned } de la tribu de Yechkor, 


dans une incursion contre les banou Sa'd, enleva une femme nommée Ramim dso) EY ex ys qui était 
niéce, par sa mére, de Cais ben Acem. Celui—ci alla la redemander a Mouchamradj en lui proposant une 
rancon. Mouchamradj dit a Ramim de choisir si elle voulait rester auprés de lui ou retourner dans sa famille. 
Elle préféra rester. Cais, indigné contre les femmes, revint a sa tribu, et en arrivant il enterra vivantes ses 
filles, et s'imposa la loi de traiter de méme toute fille qu’ll aurait a l'avenir. Les Arabes imitérent cet exemple; 
les principaux et les plus nobles d’entre eux enterraient leurs filles, de peur qu’elles ne fussent faites prison- 
niéres et que leurs familles ne furent deshonorées 4 cause d’elles.”—Aghané, t. III, pp. 238-6.—Une autre 
version de ce fait se trouve dans Meldani, au proverbe Boo uw ho. 

*‘Cals fils d’Acem a pu propager par son exemple et rendre plus commun parmi les Arabes |’usage d’enter- 
rer les filles vivantes, mais cet usage existait déja avant lui, ou du moins on tuatt d'une maniére quelconque 
des filles au moment de leur naissance. Car on lit dans la vie du poéte Amrou fils de Colthoum (Aghéni, 
II. 361), que Mohalhil, frére de Colatb, ordonna a sa femme Hind, lorsqu’elle accoucha de Leila, de twer 
cette fille. Hind, au lieu d’exécuter cet ordre, cacha Léila, qui depuis fut mére d’Amrou ben Colthoum. 
Mohalhil est antérieur de 40 ou 80 ans a Cais ben Acem. Apres avoir embrassé ]’islamisme, Cals entrant un 
jour chez Mahomet Je trouva tenant entre ses bras une petite fille qu'il baisait. Il lui dit: Qu'est-ce que cette 
petite brebis que tu flaires?—C’est ma fille, répondit Mahomet.—Par Dieu! poursuivit Cals, j’en ai eu beau— 
coup comme cela, et je les ai toutes enterrées, sans en flairer aucune.—Ii faut que Dieu, répliqua Mahomet, 
ait privé ton cocur de tout sentiment d’humanité.” (AghA&ni, III. 236.) 

** Cais renia l’islamisme aprés la mort de Mahomet, et crut a la prophétesse Sedj&h et a Mossatlama. Khalid 
fils de WAlid, dans son expédition du Yemama, ob Mossatlama fut tué, fit prisonnier Cals ben Acem, qui n’é- 
chappa 4 la mort qu’en jurant qu'il n’était venu auprés de Mossallama que pour Jui redemander un de ses fils 
qu'il lui avait enlevé.” (Aghani, IIT. 239.) 

‘* Abda, ou Obda fils d’Attablb, dont le véritable nom était Yezid fils d’Amrou issu d’Abd Taim (désignation 
qui s’appliquait aux banou Témim parce qu’ils adoraient une idole nommé Taim ), poéte du temps de 


ignorance et de l'islamisme. I1 était dans l’armée de Noman ben Moucrin Y) ye uw el, qui combattit 
les Persans 4 Medain. Asmal disait que le plus beau vers élégiaque ~.W S 1} qu’il connatit, était celui qui 
faisait partie de I'élégie d'Obda sur la mort de Cais ben Acem.” 


For this note, I am indebted to the kindness of M. Caussin de Perceval. 
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SALAH AD-DIN AL-IRBILI. 


Aba ’]-Abbas Ahmad Ibn Abd as-Sayid Ibn Shaban Ibn Muhammad Ibn Jabir - 
Ibn Kahtan al-Irbili (native of Arbela), surnamed Salah ad-din (welfare of 
religion), belonged to a great family of Arbela, and was Adjzb (1) to Muzaffar 
ad-din Ibn Zain ad-din, lord of that city. Having incurred the displeasure of 
his master, he was imprisoned for some time; and on his liberation, in the year 
603 (A. D. 1206-7), he left Arbela and proceeded to Syria in company with 
al-Malik al-Kahir Baha ad-din Aiyub, son of al-Malik al-Aadil. He then entered 
into the service of al-Malik al-Mughith, (another) son of al-Malik al-Aadil, who 
had known him at Arbela, and now treated him with great kindness. On the 
death of Mughith, Salah ad-din passed into Egypt and was attached to the 
service of al-Malik al-Kamil; the esteem in which he was held by this prince 
became so great, that he entered into higher favour with him than any other 
had hitherto been able to effect; he was specially chosen as the companion of 
his private moments, and raised to the rank of emir. Salah ad-din was a 
man of superior merit and possessed considerable information in different 
sciences; I have been informed that he knew by heart (46a Hamid) al-Ghaz- 
zali’s treatise on jurisprudence, entitled 4/-Kholdsa; he wrote also some good 
poetry and composed elegant distichs, by which talent he gained the favour of 
these princes. In the month of Muharram, 618 (March, A. D. 1221), when 
al-Malik al-Kamil was at al-Mansiéra to oppose the progress of the Franks, his 
favourable dispositions towards Salah ad-din were altered, and having caused 
him to be arrested, he sent him to the castle of Cairo, where he remained in 
close confinement till the month of the second Rabi, 623 ; having then composed 
a distich and taught it to a musician, by whom it was sung in the presence of 
al-Malik al-Kamil, the prince found it so beautiful, that he asked who was the 
author ; and on learning that it was written by Salah ad-din, he ordered him to 
be set at liberty. The distich is as follows : 


Thy wanton cruelty towards him who loves thee cannot remain hidden; thou hast 
caused my life to pass away in sorrow and in suffering. Thy anger is not proportioned 
to my fault; thou hast been toe severe, and thy sole intention was to cause my death. 
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Some state however that the distich which was the cause of his liberation ran 
thus: | 
Do as thou wilt; thou, thou art my beloved! I have not committed a fault, but, as 


thou hast said, many faults. Wilt thou ever grant that we pass our nights together, so 
shall my heart be freed from its rust; thou shalt pardon and I return (to my love). 


_ On coming out of confinement, he got into higher favour than before.—Al- 
88 Malik al-Kamil, having been displeased at one of his brothers, whose name was 
al-Malik al-Faiz Sabik ad-din Ibrahim, the latter went to Salah ad-din and asked 
him to effect a reconciliation; Salah in consequence wrote these lines to 
al-Kamil: | 


It is an essential rule for him who is lord of Egypt, that he imitate Joseph in kindness 
towards his brethren. They acted wrongly, and he met them with pardon; when they 
departed, he was bounteous towards them, and restored them his affection. 


When the emperor (Frederic the: Second,) lord of Sicily, landed in Syria, 
A. H. 626 (A. D. 1229) (2), al-Malik al-Kamil sent him Salah ad-din as his 
ambassador; and the articles of a treaty having been adopted and confirmed by 
the oath of the emperor, Salah wrote the following lines to al-Kamil: 


The emperor has taken an engagement and given his word that we shall have a last- 
ing peace. He was obliged to confirm it by oath, and if he attempt to break it, may he 
devour the flesh of his left hand (3). 


The following verses are by the same : 


When you look on your children, know that when they came to you, they were 
merely forerunners of death (4). Children arrive to the stations of their fathers, and the 
fathers make preparations for departure. 


One of my friends recited me these verses, and attributed them to the same 
author : 


. The day of resurrection shal] be full of terrors, as you have been told; be therefore 

in dread of it. Let it suffice you to know that you cannot conceive its terrors, till 
you taste of death in your (earthly) journey. 

The poet Ibn Onain wrote a letter from Damascus to Salah ad-din in Egypt; (I 

have been informed by my master Afif ad-din Abd ’l-Hasan Ali Ibn Adlan’ the 

grammarian and interpreter, native of Mosul, that this letter was in the hand- 
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writing of Ibn Onain himself and contained his dying injunctions); it began 
thus: 
I reveal to you the treatment which I received from Fortune, whose vicissitudes have 


already cut my wings; how can a sick man, who is oppressed by afflictions, recover, as 
long as he does not see the face of health (or the face of Salah ad-din)? 


The poetical pieces of Salah ad-din and his distichs have been collected into 
separate volumes.—He continued in the enjoyment of high dignity and honour 
under al-Malik al-Kamil and the other princes (of the family); but having 
accompanied al-Kamil in an official capacity on his expedition to Asia Minor, he 
fell sick at the army, near the town of Suwaida (5), and was therefore transported 
to ar-Roha (Edessa), but died before his arrival ; this took place on Saturday the 
20th, or on the 25th of Zu ’l-Hijja, 631 (September, A. D. 1234); he was 
buried without the walls of Edessa, in the cemetery at the Harran Gate. His 
son had his body removed later to Egypt and interred in a mausoleum at the 
lesser Karafa; this was towards the end of the month of Shaban, A. H. 637 
(March, A. D. 1240); I was then at Cairo.—Salah ad-din was about sixty years 
old when he died. Since (writing the above), I discovered the date of his 
birth; it took place in the month of the second Rabi, 572 (October, A. D. 1476), 
at Arbela.—Jrbil (4rbela) is a large city near Mosul, and lying to the east of it. 89 


(1) See Bibliothéque Orientale, Hacxs. 

(2) See Gibbon’s Decline and Fall, chap. LIX, and M. Reinaud’s Extraits des Historiens arabes relatifs 
aux Croisades, page 428; a very correct and useful work. | 

(3) This silly stuff could only be tolerated in the original language, as its quibbles and double meanings are 
lost in the translation. The first verse may signify: The vaunting emperor has pretended, etc., or, The em- 
peror princehas said. The second verse signifies literally: He has drunk the oath (or drunk Aés right hand), 
and if he attempt to break ét, may he eat the flesh of his left (through disappointment and rage). The ex- 
pression to drink an oath has its equivalent in English, and might be rendered by to swallow an oath, that 
is, to take it by compulsion. A verse of the Koran, the 87th of the second Surat, has given rise to this ex- 
pression ; it Is there said that they (the children of Israel) were made to drink down the calf into thetr hearts: 
an allusion to Exopus, xxxii. 20. See also al-Hariri, page 99. 

(4) That is: Children and death come to man, but children arrive first, having outrun, or cut the way of 
death; as the original expresses it. 

‘S) Suwaida is situated at the mouth of the Orontes. 
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AZIZ AD-DIN AL-MASTAWFI. 


Abi Nasr Ahmad Ibn Hamid Ibn Muhammad Ibn Abd Allah Ihn Ali Ibn 
Mahmid Ibn Hibat Allah Ibn Aluh al-Ispahani, surnamed Aziz ad-din (great in 
religion), al-Mastawfhi (1), was uncle to Imad ad-din al-Ispahani, whose life shall 
be given in this work. Aziz ad-din filled several elevated and influential situ- 
ations at the court of the Seljdk princes, and was always in high favour: the 
needy flocked to him for assistance, and poets came to praise him and were 
richly recompensed. The celebrated poet Aba Muhammad al-Hasan Ibn 
Ahmad Ibn Jakina of Baghdad, makes the following allusion to him in one of 
his hasidas (2): | 


Let us then rein our camels towards Irak, and a rich meed shall be measured to us 
from the wealth of al-Aztz. | 


His praises were celebrated also by the kadi Aba Bakr al-Arrajani, whose life has 
been already given ; among other eulogiums on him, he composed the long hasida 
from which are extracted the verses there mentioned, and which rhyme in B (3). 
His nephew Imad ad-din often expressed his pride in possessing such an uncle, 
and he makes frequent mention of him in his works. Towards the end of his 
life, Aziz ad-din was treasurer to Mahmid Ibn Muhammad Ibn Malekshah Ibn 
Alp Arslan as-Saljiki; this Sultan had married the daughter of his uncle, the 
sultan Sinjar Ibn Malakshah ; on her death, his uncle required him to deliver up 
the marriage gift which she had received from her family, consisting of a variety 
of precious and rare articles, such as were not to be found even in the treasuries 
of kings: Mahmud refused acceding to this demand, and being apprehensive that 
Aziz ad-din would give his testimony respecting the property she had brought 
with her (and which was well known to him in his capacity of treasurer), he 
caused him to be arrested and sent him to be confined in the castle of Takrit, 
which was at that time one of his possessions (4). He afterwards put him to 
death, towards the beginning of the year 525 (A. D. 1130-1). His nephew Imad 
ad-din states in the Kharida, that he was born at Ispahan, A. H. 472 (A. D. 
1079-80), and was put to death at Takrit in 526 (A. D. 1134); it was at Bagh- 
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dad that he was arrested. The same writer says that when his uncle was slain, 
the emirs Najm ad-din Aiyub, father of the sultan Salah ad-din, and his bro- 
ther Asad ad-din Shirkuh were both in the castle, of which they were then 
governors; and that they endeavoured to save Aziz ad—din, but without success. 
—Alih is a Persian word, the Arabic equivalent of which is Okdb (eagle).— 
Ispahdni has been already explained (5). 


(1) At the court of Arbela, under the government of Zain ad—din and his son Abd ‘l-Muzaffar Kdkubdri 
the Mastawfi, or secretary of state, took rank immediately after the vizir. 

(2) It appears from this, and from a passage in the life of al-Hartri, that Ibn Jakina was living at the close 
of the fifth century of the Hijra. ImA&d ad-din al-Ispahdni gives some specimens of his poetry in the Kha- 
rida, and praises the author most highly, but does not furnish the least information respecting him. (See 
Khartda, MS. of the Bib. du Roi, ancien fonds, No. 1447, fol. 30 verso). 

(3) See page 135. The extract commences thus: I never roamed through distant regions, etc. 

(4) The principal cities of Syria, Mesopotamia and the neighbouring states, were at that time held as fiefs 
by a great number of nearly independent emirs, who were almost always embroiled in war with each other; 
so that many of these cities, and Takrit among the rest, were frequently changing masters. 

(8) See page 74. 


ORTUK IBN AKSAB. 


Ortuk Ibn Aksab, ancestor of the Ortukide princes, was a Turkoman who had 
got possession of Hulwan and al-Jabal (Persian Irak); he afterwards went to 
Syria, having left the service of Fakhr ad-Dawlat Abi Nasr Muhammad Ibn 
Jahir, through fear of the sultan Malakshah (1); this was in the year 478 or 
AT9 (2). He then governed Jerusalem in the name of Tutush (3), a prince 
of the Seljuk family, whose life shall be given. Ortuk having died there in 
the year which we shall mention further on, his two sons, Sokman and Il-Ghazi, 
became governors of the city, and continued in the exercise of power till the 
month of Shawwal, 491 (September, A. D. 1098); when al-Afdal Shahan- 90 
shah Amir al-Juydsh marched from Egypt with an army and took Jerusalem 
from these two princes. They then retired to Mesopotamia and obtained the go- 
vernment of Diar Bakr, and the present lord of the castle of Maridin is one of 
their descendants. In the year 504, Najm ad-din Ii Ghazi became lord of Mari- 
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din; the sultan Muhammad had before that appointed him as his resident 
agent (4) at Baghdad. Ortuk’s other son, Sokman, died of a quinzy in the year 
498 (towards the end of A. 1). 1104), at a place between Tripoli and Jerusa- 
lem (5). Ortuk possessed a penetrating mind; he was a man of resolution and 
activity, and was highly fortunate in all his enterprises: died A. H. 484 
(A. D. 1091).—The word Aksab is sometimes written Aksak. 


(1) The printed text, in conformity with the MSS., names this sultan Muhammad son of Malakshah. This 
extraordinary mistake I have suffered to remain, the duty of an editor being to respect even the errors of his 
author. 

(2) Such is the correct date; it is singular that Ibn Khallikan should assign this event to the year 448 or 
449, which incredible error I have allowed to subsist In the Arabic text through respect for the unanimity of 
my manuscripts. Ibn al-Athir places this event in the year 479. It was in A.H. 477, that Fakhr ad-Dawlat, 
general of Malakshah, having under his orders Ortuk Ibn Aksab, marched against Sharaf ad—Dawlat 
Muslim Ibn Koraish, and besieged him in Amid. Sharaf ad—Dawlat escaped however from the city, having 
bribed Ortuk to let him pass. It was therefore for a good reason that Ortuk apprehended the anger of 
Malakshah, and fled to Syria. 

(3) In the Annals of Abd ’l-FadA, Reiske writes this name Tanush, but Ibn Khallikan gives its true propun- 
ciation. 

(4) Resident agent i, which is a Persian word; the charge itself was called iW, When the Seljak 
dynasty flourished, the khalifs of Baghdad exercised only a spiritual authority over the provinces of the Mos- 
lim empire; even in that city, which was under their immediate government, they were frequently obliged to 
submit to the influence of the sultan, who usually resided at Ispahan or Hamadan. Those princes kept a 
resident agent at the court of Baghdad, and were thus enabled to controul the khalifs in the very seat of their 
‘dominion. When the Moguls overrun Persia, Mesopotamia, and Syria, they abstained from placing garri- 
sons in the cities which had surrendered, being averse to enfeebling the active force of their army: they 
merely left resident agents in the places which had acknowledged their authority, after making all the inha- 
bitants responsible for their safety. (See Abd ‘l-Fada’s Anuals, year 688; see also M. Reinaud’s Extraéts 
d’ Auteurs arabes relatives aux Crotsades, page 126.) 

(S$) Abd ‘l-FadA& says, after Ibn al-Athir, that he died at Kariatain on his way to Damascus, to which city he 
was travelling in all haste, that he might defend it against the Franks. This induces me to think that the 
word it in the printed Arabic text is a fault, though it is so written in the manuscripts; the true read- 


ing is probably ia) , and the passage will then signify that he died between Tripoli and Jerusalem as he was 
journeying to war against the infidels. 


AL-BASASIRI. 


Abi ’l-Harith Arslan Ibn Abd Allah al-Basasiri at-Turki (she Turk), general 
of the Turkish troops at Baghdad (1), is said to have been a mamluk belonging to 
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Baha ad-Dawlat Ibn Adad ad-Dawlat Ibn Buwaih. It was he who revolted at 
Baghdad against the khalif al-Kaim biamr illah, who had placed him at the head 
of all the Turkish troops, invested him with sovereign authority, and ordered 
his name to be mentioned in the khotba (2) from all the pulpits of Irak and Khu- 
zistan. His power had thus become very great, and all the (nezghbouring) 
princes stood in awe of him; but he then revolted against the imam al-Kaim, 
and having expelled him from Baghdad, caused the khotba to be said in the 
name of the (Fdtimite khalif) al-Mustansir al-Obaidi, lord of Egypt. Al-Kaim 
. then fled for refuge to the emir of the Arabs (3), Muhi ad-din (reviver of reli- 
gion) Abi ’l-Harith Muharish Ibn al-Mujalli al-Okaili, lord of al-Haditha and 
Aana (4), from whom he obtained every thing necessary for his maintenance 
during an entire year, when Togrulbek the Seljikide came to his assistance, 
and having attacked and slain al-Basasiri, reinstated al-Kaim in Baghdad. The 
khalif made his entry to that city precisely one year after leaving it, and, by a 
remarkable coincidence, on the anniversary of the day in which he had quitted 
it: the history of this circumstance is well known (5). Al-Basasiri was killed 
at Baghdad by the soldiers of the sultan Togrulbek, on Thursday, 15th of Zu 
’I-Hijja, or, according to Ibn al-Azimi (6) in his history, on Tuesday, 41th Zu 
I-Mijja, 454 (January, A.D. 1060). His head was borne in parade through 
the city, and his body attached to a gibbet opposite to the gate of Nuba.— Basa- 
sirt means native of Basa, a town in the province of Fars; this name is pro- 
nounced in Arabic Fasa, and, in that case, the relative adjective derived from 
it is Fasawi. The grammarian Abi Ali ’‘l-Farisi, author of the Jddh, was a 
native of this place; he was also surnamed al-Fasawi; but the Persians employ 
Basdsiri, a word of irregular formation. Arslan’s master was a native of Basa, 
for which reason it was that he himself was named al-Basasiri. The preceding 
observation is made by as-Samani, on the authority of the learned Abu ’l-Abbas 
Ahmad Ibn Ali Ibn Baba al-Kabisi. This word contains additional letters to 
those which form the root from which it is derived. —The emir Muhirish died 
in the month of Safar, A.D. 499 (October, A.D. 1105), aged upwards of eighty. 
His genealogy is as follows: Muharish Ibn al-Mujalli Ibn Akith Ibn Kabban Ibn 
Shaab Ibn al-Mukallad Ibn Jaafar Ibn Amr Ibn al-Muhanna; the rest of the 
series will be found in the life of al-Mukallad Ibn al-Musatyab. 
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(4) It appears from al-Masddi’s Muruj ad-Dahab, that al-Motasim was the first khalif who had a body 
of Turks in his service; their number was at first four thousand, and they were distinguished from the other 
troops by their rich dress and accoutrements, which were of silk and gold. _ 

(2) Khotba is the name given to the sermon pronounced on Fridays from the pulpits of the great mosques 
in all Moslim countries; it begins by a declaration of God’s attributes and unity, and an invocation of his 
benedictions upon the prophet, his family, and successors; then follows a prayer for the reigning khalif and 
for the prince who exercises civil power in the state. The right of being named in the Khotba and that 
of coining money are two of the principal privileges possessed by the temporal sovereign, and the special 
marks of ‘his legitimacy. (See D’Ohsson’s Empire Othoman, tom. II, pag. 204 ef seq.; and d’Herbelot’s 
Bébliothéque orientale). 

(3) The emir of the Arabs under the khalifs appears to have filled the same functions as the Ghassanide 
princes did under the Greeks of the Lower Empire, and the princes of Hira under the Persians; they were - 
phylarchs, or controllers of the nomadic tribes. 

(4) These are the names of two cities in Mesopotamia. 

(8) See Abd ‘l-Fad4’s Annals, year 450. 

(6) Abd Abd Allah Muhammad Ibn Ali al-Azimi is author of a chronicle and a history of Aleppo, his 
native place. (Hajji Khalifa, Nos. 2288, 2208.) 


NUR AD-DIN ARSLAN SHAH. 


Aba ’l-Harith Arslan Shab Ibn Izz ad-din Masid Ibn Kutb ad-din Maudid 

94 Ibn Imad ad-dio Zinki Ibn Ak Sunkur, lord of Mosul, and generally known by 
the appellation of Atdbek (1), bore the title of al-Malik al-Aadil Nar ad-din 
(the just prince, light of religion): (the lives of a number of persons belonging 
to the same family shall be given under their respective letters.) Ndr ad-din 
obtained the government of Mosul on the death of his father, in whose life is 
mentioned the date of that event (2). This prince was a man of acute mind and 
skilled in the management of state affairs: he passed over to the sect of as-Shafi, 
and was the first of his family who professed the doctrines of that imam (3): 
a college of extraordinary beauty was founded by him at Mosul for the Shafites. 
He died on Saturday evening, 28th Rajab, 607 (January, A. D. 12141), (as he was 
making an excursion) on the Tigris (4) in a shabbdra or barge (5) outside of 
Mosul. (The species of boat which the people of that country call shabbdra 

_ bears in Egypt the name of harrdka (6). ) His death was kept secret till he was 
borne to the palace at Mosul; he was buried in a mausoleum erected in the col- 
lege just mentioned. He left two sons, al-Malik al-Kahir Izz ad-din Masid and 
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al-Malik al-Mansir Imad ad-din Zinki; for information respecting these princes, 
the reader is referred to the life of their grandfather Masid. As we have there 
stated, it was his son al—Malik al-Kahir by whom he was succeeded. Al-Malik 
al-Kahir was master of (the mamliik) Badr ad-din Abd ’I-Fadail Labi, who gained 
possession of Mosul towards the end of Ramadan, A. H. 630 (July, A. D. 41233). 
He had been lieutenant-governor of that city and then declared himself inde- 
pendent. Mention has been already made of him in the life of Ibn al-Mash- 
tub (7). | 


(4) See d’Herbelot’s Bib. Orient. ATABEE. 

(2) Izz ad—din Masid died A. H. 889 (A. D. 1193.) 

(3) I believe that his family were Hanefites. It is certain that the celebvetsd Nor ad-din Mahmad, his 
grandfather's brother, was of that sect. See M. Reinaud’s Extraits, etc., page 186. 

(4) In the neighbourhood of Mosul, the Tigris bears the name of as—Shatt (the river); it is a word of fre- 
quent occurrence with this signification. 

(8) M. de Sacy, in his translation of Abdallatif, page 309, hesitates respecting the — nionaen of 
this word; but al-Yafi, in his Annals, year 607, fixes it aa it is here given. 

(6) The word harrdka signifies a boat or barge. See M. Reinaud’s Extratts, etc., page 418, note. 

(7) See page 162. 


AZHAR IBN AS-SAMMAN. 


Aba Bakr Azhar Ibn Saad as-Sammin was a native of Basra (al-Basri) and 
adopted member of the tribe of Bahila; he taught the Traditions on the autho- 
rity of Hamid at-Tawil (1), and the people of Irak, who had received them from 
him, transmitted them on his authority. He was a companion of Abi Jaafar 
al-Mansiir before that prince obtained the khalifat, but having gone after- 
- wards to congratulate him on his accession, was refused admittance by al-Man- 
sir’s orders; he therefore waited for a day of public-audience, and then made 
him his salutation, on which the khalif said to him, ‘‘ What has brought 
‘¢ you here?’ He replied: ‘‘I come to congratulate you on your acces- 
‘* sion to the supreme authority.” On this, al-Mansur said: ‘‘ Give him one 
 ** thousand dinars and say to him: ‘ Yow have now fulfilled the duty of congra- 
‘* tulation, so come not to me any more.” Azhar then retired, but returned 
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the ensuing year, and admittance having been denied to him, he entered on a 
day of public audience as before, and saluted the khalif, who said: ‘‘What brings 
‘< you here?” The other answered : ‘‘I was told that you were sick, and there- 
‘‘-fore came to visit you.” «Give him a thousand dinars,” said al-Mansur, 
‘¢and tell him that he has fulfilled the duty of visiting the sick, so he must not 
‘¢ return here again, for I am seldom sick.” On this Azhar went away, but re- 
turned the following year at a similar audience. ‘‘What brings you ?”’ said 
the khalif. ‘‘1 heard you utter an invocation,’ replied Azhar, ‘‘ and am 
‘¢ come to know what you desire.” ‘ Know, fellow!”’ retorted al-Mansur, ‘‘ that 
‘‘ my invocation has not been heard; every year I pray God to keep you away 
‘¢ from me, and yet you still come.” The adventures of Azhar and the sto- 
ries told of him are well known (2): he was born A. H. 4111 (A. D. 729), and 
died in 203 (A. D. 818-9), or, some say, 207.—Azhar is (here) a proper name 
(not a surname.)—Sammdn means one who sells or carries butter (Samn).— 
Al-Basri or al-Bisri signifies native of Basra, which is one of the most 
famous cities of Irak; it was founded after the promulgation of Islamism; (the 
khalif’) Omar Ibn al-Khattab having caused it to be built in the fourteenth year 
of the Hijra by Otba Ibn Ghazwan (3). Ibn Kutaiba says, in that chapter of 
the Secretary's Guide, where he treats of the alterations which have taken 
place in the names of countries, that basrat (as the name of this city is written 
in Arabic) means one soft stone, and on suppressing the final letter, it must be 
pronounced disra, and for this sole reason it is that the word dzsrz is allowed to 
be employed (with the signification of native of Basra). The word disr also 
means a soft stone according to (al-Jauharz) in his lexicon, the Sahdh. 


(1) Abd Obaida Hamid Ibn Abd ar-Rahman al-Basri, a Tabi of the highest authority, was a client of the 
celebrated Talhat at-Talhat al-Khuzai. He was surnamed ai-—Tawil (the long or the tall), because one of his 
neighbours, who also bore the name of Hamid, was of a low stature and was called Hamid the short (al-Ka- 
sir). Some say that he received the appellation of the long, on account of the length of his arms; as with 
one hand he could reach to the edge of the pulpit, whilst he touched the ground with the other. He expired 
suddenly as he was saying his prayers. His death took place towards A. H. 143 (A. D. 760). (Al-Yafi. 
Tab. al-Fukahd.) 

(2) None of the historians whom I have consulted relate any anecdotes respecting Azhar except the one just 
given. Al-Yafi, who places his death in the year 203, says that al-Mamin’s liberality in this case was very 
singular and his patience the more extraordinary, as he was of a violent character; and that if the same thing 
had happened to al-Hajjaj, he would have put the author of it to death or inflicted on him a severe punish- 
ment. 

(3) See Ibn Kutaiba’s account of the founding of Basra in Abd ‘I-Fada’s Annals, vol. 1, note 91. 
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OSAMA IBN MURSHID. 


Abi *l-Muzaffar Osama Ibn Murshid Ibn Ali Ibn al-Mukallad Ibo Nasr Ibn 92 
Munkid (4) al-Kinani al-Kalbi as-Shaizari (member of the tribe of Kindna 
which descends from that of Kalb, native of Shaizar), and surnamed Muwai- 
yad ad-Dawlat Majd ad-din (strengthened in empire, glory of religion), was one 
of the most powerful, learned, and intrepid members of the Munkid family, lords 
of the castle of Shaizar. He composed a number of works on different branches 
of general literature, and is highly spoken of by Ibn al-Mastawfi in his history of 
Arbela, who mentions his name in the list of the remarkable men who visited 
that city; he gives also some extracts from his poetry. The katib Imad ad-din 
mentions him in the Kharfda, and, after making his eulogium, says: ‘‘He dwelt at 
‘¢ Baghdad, but that city became repulsive to him, as the house (7n which merit is 
‘* not acknowledged) becomes repulsive to a man of a generous mind; he there- 
‘* fore passed into Egypt and remained there with the rank of emir and honoured 
‘< with public respect, till the period of Ibn Ruzzik's administration, when he 
‘‘ returned to Syria and sojourned at Damascus. Then fortune cast him into 
‘‘Hisn Kaifa, where he remained till Salah ad-din, on gaining possession of 
‘¢ Damascus (in A. H. 570), called him (to his court): he was then upwards of 
‘‘ eighty years of age.” Another writer says that Osama went to Egypt in the 
reign of az-Zafir, who had then for vizir al-Aadil Ibn as-Sallar: this visir treated 
him generously, but he was assassinated through his machinations, as shall be 
related in the history of his life. Since (transcribing the foregoing pas- 
sages) 1 found a note in the handwriting of Osama addressed to ar-Rashid Ibn 
az-Zubair, that he might insert it in his Kitéb al-Jindn; that note is dated, 
Misr, in the year 544. This is a proof that he came to Egypt during the 
administration of Ibn as-Sallar (2); and he remained there till the assassination 
of that vizir, for no one contests that he was in Egypt when the murder was 
committed. His collected poetical works form two volumes and are in every 
person’s hands; I have seen a copy of them in his own handwriting and ex- 
tracted from it the following passages : 

Assume not a borrowed insensibility when abandoned by those you love; for your 


force will fail under their protracted aversion. Know that thy heart will return to 
them either of its own accord or despite its reluctance. 
23 
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On Ibn Talib of Misr, whose house was burnt down: 


See how the progress of time constrains us to acknowledge that there is a destiny ; 
Ibn Talib never lit a fire in his house (through avarice), yet by fire it was destroyed. 

A similar circumstance to this befel. al-Wajih Ibn Sura, a bookseller (3) at 
Cairo: he had in that city a house noted for its elegance, and which was burned 
down; this gave rise to the following lines, composed by Nashw al-Mulk (rise of 
the empire) Abi ’| Hasan Ali Ibn Mufrij, surnamed [bn al-Munajjim (son of 
the astrologer), who was a native of Maarrat an-Noman, but lived and died in 


Keypt: 


On looking at Ibn Stra’s house, in which the fire burned with a clear and ardent 
flame, I said: ‘‘ Thus it is with wealth gained by iniquity; in a little time it is hurled 
‘*to ruin. -This man was in fact a long-lived infidel; but Gehenna came upon him 
‘‘ whilst he imagined that it would yet be tardy in its progress towards him.” 


The second of these verses is taken from an expression of the blessed pro- 
phet’s, who said: ‘‘If a man gain wealth by iniquity (mahdwish), God will send 
‘¢ it to ruin (nahdbir).” The word mahdwish means whatever is forbidden, and 
nahabir signifies precipices. As for al-Wajih (Wajth ad-din, respectable for 
religion), generally known by the name of Ibn Sura, the following was his real 
name: Abi ’l-Futih Nasir Ibn Abi ‘l-Hasan Ali Ibn Khalf al-Ansari; he was a 
hook-agent of extensive business in Misr, and used to sit in the vestibule of his 
house for the purpose of exercising his profession, and offering books for sale to 


95 men of rank and learning ; as they were accustomed to assemble there every Sun- 


day and Wednesday, and remain till the hours of sale were over. On the death 
of as-Silafi, he travelled down to Alexandria for the purpose of buying his books. 
He died at Misr on the 16th of the latter Rabi, 607 (October, A. D. 1210), and 
was buried in the Karafa (4) near that city. A piece of Ibn Munkid’s contains 
the following verse, in which he describes his enfeebled state : 


Strange, that my hand should be too weak to hold a pen! that hand which used to 
break lances in the breasts of lions. 


[ extract also from his collected poetical works the following lines, which he 
wrote in answer to some verses addressed to him by his father : 


I complain not of the faithlessness of those whom I loved; yet, had complaints availed, 
I should have given them utterance. I was fatigued with reproaching them, and, in 
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despair, I left them; never shall they be of those in whom I will place my hopes. 
When their sarcasms cut me to the heart, I stifled my anguish and concealed the pain 
they caused; and I went to meet them with smiles, as if { had nothing heard not seen. 
They accused me of crimes which my hands did not commit; which I had neither com—- 

_ manded nor forbidden. No, by Allah! I have never harboured nor meant such perfidy 
as they openly manifest. On the day of judgment we shall meet again; and the volume 
(sn which are inscribed the actions of mankind) shall then reveal what crimes are theirs ; 
what, mine. 

The two verses which follow are in the same rhyme and measure as the pre- 
ceding, and were inserted by him in a letter to one of his relations; they are the 
height of tenderness : | 

Men before me have complained of the pains of separation; the living and the dead 


(when in this world) have felt the affliction caused by the absence of friends; but (grte/) 
such as fills my bosom, I never heard of nor witnessed. 


One thing brings on another (5): Abu ’l-Hasan Yahya Ibn Abd al-Azim al- 
Misri, surnamed al-Jazzar (6), recited to me the following verses, which he had 
composed on another literary man at Cairo, far advanced in age, who being at- 
tacked by a cutaneous eruption, anointed himself with sulphur: 


O, learned master, (hearken to) the demand of a friend devoid of sarcasm: Thou 
art old, and of course art near to the fire (of hell); why then anoint yourself with 
sulphur ? 


I found the following verses in the handwriting of Osama Ibn Munkid; they 
were composed by himself on having a tooth drawn, being then, as he relates, 
under the walls of Khalat (7); the idea of the verses is original, and they might 
pass as a riddle on the word tooth: 

Thad a companion of whom I was never tired, who suffered in my service and laboured 


with assiduity; whilst we were together I never saw him; and when he appeared be— 
fore my eyes, we bad parted for ever. 


The katib Imad ad-din said : ‘‘I was always longing to meet him, and I watched: 
‘‘. from afar the lightning which foreboded the rain(of his liberakty); at last I saw 
‘¢ him in the month of Safar, A. H. 574, when I asked him the date of his birth; 
‘to which he replied: ‘Sunday, 27th of the latter Jumada, 488 (July, A. D. 
‘¢ 4095). He was born at the castle of Shaizar, and died at Damascus on Mon- 94 
day night, the 23rd of Ramadan, 584 (November, A. D. 1488), and was interred 
the next day at the east side of Mount Kasiun; I entered his mausoleum, which 
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lies on the northern bank of the river Yazid, and read a portion of the Koran 
over his grave, and prayed God to have mercy on him.—His father, Abu Osama 
Murshid, died A. H. 534 (A. D. 1136).—Shaizar is the name of a castle near 
Hamah (Epiphamia) ; it is also called the castle of the Munkid family: mention 
shall be again made of it in the life of his grandfather Ali Ibn al-Mukallad. 


(1) This name is generally written in the MSS. thus, \2.., but the correct orthography is Mave with a 


point on the letter dal. 

(2) Itis rather a proof that he came before the appointment of that vizir, whose nomination only took place 
A. H. 843 or 844. The Arabic text says: Inthe days of Ibn as-Sallar. 

(3) Or rather a book—broker ; his employment being to find purchasers for other people's books. 

(4) See page 83, note (12). 

(8) This anecdote is not in its place; it should follow that which relates to the burning of Ibn Sdra’s 
house, page 178; the author must have written it in the margin of his own copy, and the transcriber of that 
copy inserted it in the text, but in a wrong place. 

(6) Al-Jazzar was in great reputation at that time as a poet and a man of society. Ibn Khallikan was one 
of his protectors. Born A. H. 601 (A. D. 1204-8); died A. H. 679 (A. D. 1280).—(From the Supplement to 
fon Khallikan’s Biographical Dictionary by as—Sakai lao)! MS. of the Bib. du Rot, No. 732.) 

(7) This was probably during Salah ad-din’s expedition there, A. H. 881. (See Schulten’s Vita et res 
geste Saladiné, p. 61.) 


IBN RAHWAIH. 


Abt: Yakub Ishak, native of Marw as-Shahjan, and surnamed Ibn Rahwaih, was 
descended from Hanzala by the following line: his father Aba ‘l-Hasan Ibrahim 
was son of Makhlad Ibn Ibrahim Ibn Abd Allah Ibn Matar Ibn Obaid Allah Ibn 
Ghalib Ibn al-Warith Ibn Obaid Allah Ibn Atiya Ibn Murra Ibn Kaab Ibn Ham- 
mam Ibn Asad Ibn Murra Ibn Amr Ibn Hanzala Ibn Malik Ibn Zaid Manat Ibn Ta- 
mim Ibn Morra.—Ibn Rahwaih was one of the great doctors of Islamism ; he was 
equally as learned in the Traditions and the law as distinguished for his piety : 
ad-Darakutni mentions him among those who related traditions on the authority 
of as-Shafi, and al-Baihaki counts him among as-Shafi’s disciples. He had once 
an argument with as-Shafi concerning the legality of the sale of such houses as 
are situated in Mekka (4), and this discussion has been fully stated by Fakhr ad-. 
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din ar-Razi, in his work entitled Merits of the imam as-Shafi. When the supe- 
rior talent of Ibn Rahwaih became generally known in Egypt, his works were 
(frequently) transcribed and his treatises collected (with care): the imam Ibn 
Hanbal said of him: ‘‘We consider Ishak as an imam among the Moslims; an 
‘‘abler jurisconsult than Ishak never passed the bridge (2).” ‘‘I know by 
‘‘ heart,” said Ishak, ‘‘ seventy thousand traditions; I have read one hundred 
‘© thousand, and can recollect in what work each is to be found (3). I never 
‘* heard any thing once without learning it by heart, nor learned anything by 
‘¢heart which I afterwards forgot.” He composed a well-known Musnad (4) 
after travelling to Hijaz, Irak, Yemen, and Syria, and learning Traditions from 
Sufyan Ibn Oyaina and others of the same period; Al-Bokhari, Muslim, and at- 
Tirmidi were among his disciples. Ibn Rahwaih was born A. H. 161 (A. D. 
777-8); some say 163 or 166: in his latter days he inhabited Naisapir, where he 
died on the eve of the 15th of Shaban (which was a Thursday, or, according to 
others, a Sunday or a Saturday), A. H. 238 (January, A. D..853), or 237.— 
—Rahwath was a surname given to his father Abu ’l-Hasan Ibrahim because he 
was born on the road to Mekka (raéh in Persian means road, and wath, found ; 
as it might be said that he was found on the road). This word is also pro- 
nounced Rahiya. Ishak himself relates that Abd Allah Ibn Tahir, emir of Kho- 
rasan, asked him why he was called Ibn Rahwaih, what was the meaning of the 
word, and if he did not dislike such an appellation? To which he answered: 
‘‘ Know, O emir! that my father was born on the road, and the people of Marw 
‘named him Rahwaih for that reason; my father disliked being so called, but 
‘©T do not.”—Hanzala, son of Malik, gave his name to a great branch of the 
tribe of Tamim. 


(1) Ibrahim al-Halebi's Multaka 'l-Abhur, a celebrated treatise on Moslim law, contains the following 
article in the chapter on sale: ‘‘The sale or lease of ground situated in the Sacred Territory of Mekka is 
blamable.” On which the commentator makes the following observations: ‘Unless in a case of absolute 
necessity. As for the buildings, they may be alienated without scruple, as is done with buildings on lands 
conceded in perpetuity to pious uses (wak/).” (See D'Ohsson’s Tab. gén. del’ Empire Othoman, t. VI. p. 82). 
A precisely similar doctrine is held by Kutb ad-din in his history of Mekka. 

(2) Probably the bridge which united the suburb of Karkh to Baghdad. 

(3) Such is the signification of the verb y B) joined to the preposition _. Ad-Dahabi, in his Tabakdt 
al-Huffaz, life of Ibn Rahwaih, relates the same saying in clearer terms, as in place of BI! FOUN) BS t>! 


Sto hehe lS! Bt G6 rere Bil yh spel. 
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\4) Musnad means a collection of authenticated Traditions, each of them preceded by the names of those 
Traditionists who had transmitted it successively one to another, and the last of whom taught it to the author 
of the work. 


ABU AMR AS-SHAIBANI. 


Abt Amr Ishak Ibn Mirar as-Shaibani, the grammarian and philologer, was 
a native of Ramadat al-Kufa (1), but inhabited Baghdad. He was a mawla (2), 
and had lived under the protection of the tribe of Shaiban, for the purpose of 
acquiring a correct knowledge of the Arabic language, and it was for this reason 
that he was surnamed as-Shaibani. Philology and (Arabic) poetry were ‘the 
special objects of his studies, and in these two branches of science, his autho- 
rity is of the highest order. He learned and transmitted a great number 
of traditions ; the utmost confidence was placed in his veracity; and his merit 
is extolled by the higher class of learned men and narrators of traditional 
information, though it is depreciated by the generality of them because he used 
to drink wine (rabid) openly. A number of eminent men got from him (a por- 
tion of their knowledge); among them were the imam Ibn Hanbal, al-Kasim Ibn 
Sallam, and Ibn as-Sikkit, the author of the /sléh al-Mantik, who states 
that Abu Amr lived one hundred and eighteen years, and wrote with his own 
hand up to his death. ‘‘Sometimes,” says this author, ‘‘he would borrow my 
‘* book from me when I was a boy studying under him and copying his works.”’ 
Ibn Kamil (3) relates that Ishak Ibn Mirar died at Baghdad, A. H. 213 (A.D. 828), 
and on the same day as Aba ‘I-Atahiya and Ibrahim ad-Nadim al-Mausili; but 
he is contradicted by another writer, who says that he died A. H. 206 (A. D. 
821-2), aged one hundred and ten years; and the latter is certainly correct. 
Abu Amr composed a number of works, amongst others, a treatise on the Horse; 
one on the Dialects, generally known by the title of Kitab al-Jim or Kitab al- 
Huriif ; the Great Collection of Anecdotes, a work of which he made three edi- 
tions; Explanation of obscure words occurring in the Traditions; a treatise on 
Bees ; another on Camels; and a work on the Nature of Man. He read the 
diwdns, or collected works of the (ancient) poets, under the direction of al-Mu- 
faddal ; but the principal object of his studies were the anecdotes, rare expres- 
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sions, and extemporary poetry of the nomadic Arabs. His son Amr relates of 
him, that he collected aud classed the poems of more than eighty Arabic tribes, 
and on finishing with each tribe, he published the result, and made a copy of it, 
which he deposited in the mosque of Kifa: he thus wrote with his own hand up- 
wards of eighty volumes, —The meaning of the word Shaibani has been already 
explained.—Some say that he died on Palm-Sunday (4), A. H. 240 (the beginning 
of which year corresponds to the 2Ath April, A. D. 825). 


(4) In the Mardsid al-Ittild and the Mushtartk, a number of places are noticed which bear the name of 
Ramada, but the Ramdda of KGafa is not mentioned by them; it is manifest, however, that this place was 
near the city of Kéfa. 


(2) The word Mawla has different significations; among others, those of enfranchised slave and client ; 
the latter is probably the meaning it bears here. 

(3) Abd Bakr Ahmad Ibn KAmil learned Traditions from at-Tabari, the celebrated historian (Hamaker's 
Specimen eatal. etc. page 26, line 3); he wrote a history of those kAdis who were also poets, and died A. H. 
380 (A. D. 064). (Flagel's Hajfji Khalifa, No. 246.) 

(4) Palm Sunday, cpp lass (as-Shadnin). See M. Reinaud's Eztraits, etc. p. 402. 


ISHAK IBN IBRAHIM AL-MAUSILI. 


_Aba Muhammad Ishak Ibn Ibrahim Ibn Mahan Ibn Bahman Ibn Nusk, a 
member, by adoption, of the tribe of Tamim, and born at Arrajan, is generally 
known by the name of Jbn an-Nadim al-Mausili (son of the social companion 
from Mosul). As his father’s life has been already given (see page 20), with an 
account of his family and the origin of his surname Z'amimi, it is unnecessary 
to repeat what has been there said. Ibrahim was a constant companion of the 
khalifs in their parties of pleasure, and bore a high reputation for refined taste ; 
his festive humour and talent as a singer were peculiarly his own. He was well 
acquainted with pure Arabic, (ancient) poetry, the history of the poets, and the 
adventures of the desert tribes. As a traditionist, his authority is cited by 
Musab Ibn Abd Allah az-Zubairi (4), Ibn Bakk&r, and others; he was (indeed) 
deeply learned in the Traditions, the law, and dogmatical theology. (Relative to 
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this,) the following anecdote is narrated by the poet Mubammad Ibn Atiya al- 
Atwi (2): ‘‘I was present at one of the kadi Yahya Ibn Aktham’s assemblies (3), 
when Ishak Ibn Ibrahim al-Mausili entered and commenced, with the theolo- 
gians who were present, a discussion in which he was completely successful; he 
then treated with ability a point of jurisprudence, maintaining it by direct proofs 
and analogical cases; after which, he discoursed on poetry and the Arabic lan- 
guage and excelled all the company; he then turned to the kadi Yahya and said: 
‘¢ May God exalt the kadi! have I committed any faults in the discussion which 
I have maintained and the passages which I have quoted, or can any objection 
be made to them?” ‘‘No,” replied Yahya. ‘‘How then,” said he, . ‘‘does it 
happen that J, who treat all those sciences with as much ability as the persons 
who profess them, should be only known as a master of one single art?” meaning 
music. On this the kadi turned towards me and said: ‘It is for you to answer 
that.”—(Al-Atwi was an able dialectician.)—‘‘Yes, kadi,” I replied, ‘‘may God 
exalt you! it is for me to answer.” I then addressed Ishak and said: ‘*O, Abu 
96 Muhammad, as a grammarian are you equal to al-Farra and al-Akhfash ?”— 
‘* No.” —‘‘ In philology and acquaintance with poetry are you equal to al- 
Asmai and Abt Obaida?”—‘‘ No.” —‘‘In dogmatical theology are you equal to 
Aba ‘l-Hudail al-Allaf and an-Nazzam al-Balkhi (4) ?”— ‘‘ No.” —“‘In jurispru- 
dence are you equal to this kadi?” (pointing to Yahya.)—‘‘ No.” —‘“‘ In poetry 
are you equal to Abu ’l-Atahiya and Abi Nuwas ?”— ‘‘ No.”—“‘‘ It is for these 
reasons, therefore, that you are known as a master of an art in which you stand 
without a rival, for in the other sciences you are inferior to those who hold the 
first rank in them.” Ishak laughed on hearing this, and rising from his place, 
withdrew. The kadi then said to al-Atwi: ‘‘ You have proved your point per- 
fectly well, and yet done little wrong to Ishak, who is.a man almost without a 
rival.”"—My master, Ibn Batish (5), says, in his work entitled at-Tamyiz wa 
’l-Fasl (6), that Ishak al—-Mausili’s conversation was elegant and full of ori- 
ginality, his taste refined, and his talents of a superior order. He wrote the 
Traditions under the dictation of Sufyan Ibn Oyaina, Malik Ibn Ans, Hushaim 
Ibn Bushair (7), and Abi Moawia ad-Darir (8); he studied philology under 
al-Asmai and Abi Obaida, and attained the highest eminence as a musician. It 
was to this art that he devoted his principal attention, and by it he acquired his 
reputation. The khalifs treated him with honour and admitted him into their 
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intimacy, and al-Mamun used to say: ‘‘ Were Ishak not so publicly known 
‘* and spoken of as a singer, I should have appointed him to the place of kadi; 
‘‘he is more deserving of it than the kadis we now have, and he surpasses 
‘¢ them all in virtuous conduct, veracity, piety, and honesty; but people know 
‘‘ him only as a singer, and that talent, though the least of those which he pos- 
z sesses, has eclipsed the rest.” As a singer he was without a rival, and as a 
poet he possessed considerable abilities; his poems have been collected, and 
form a diwdn, from which we extract the following verses addressed to Hardin 
ar—-Rashid : : 


When she told me to be thrifty, I replied: Cease your counsels, thy command is im- 
possible; I see that all are friends to the generous man, but the miser has not a friend 
in the world; I see that avarice is discreditable, and I respect myself too much to de—- 
serve the name of miser. Know, that the greatest pleasure a noble mind can feel, is 
to give with liberality. From honourable pride, the presents which I make are such as 
the rich bestow, though my means, as thou knowest, are but small. Yet why should 
I apprehend poverty or remain deprived of wealth, when the Commander of the 
Faithful looks on me with favour? 


Ishak wrote a great deal; Thalab relates that he saw upwards of one thousand 
quires in his handwriting, and containing expressions, all of which he had heard 
from the Arabs of the desert. ‘I never saw,” said he, ‘‘in the house of any 
‘ person more philological works than in the house of Ishak and, after his, in 
‘‘ Ibn al-Aarabi’s.” From among the anecdotes which Ishak used to relate, 
I shall select the following: ‘‘We had a neighbour called Abu Hafs and nick- 
‘« named al-Luti; one of his neighbours having fallen sick, he went to see him 
‘© and said: ‘How are you? do you not know me?’ To which the sick man 
‘* answered with a feeble voice: ‘Yes, I do; you are Abu Hafs al-Lau!’ ‘0,’ 
‘¢ said the other, ‘you pass the bounds of civility; may God never raise you 
‘from your bed!’” (9)—(The khalif) al-Motasim said of him: ‘‘ Ishak never 
‘* vet sung to me without my feeling as if my possessions were increased.” —The 
anecdotes related of him are numerous; he lost his sight two years before his 
death. Born A. H. 150 (A. D. 767), the same year as the imam as-Shafi; died 
of diarrhea in the month of Ramadan, 235 (beginning of April, A. D. 850); but 
some say in the month of Shawwal, 236; the first is, however, the more general 97 
opinion. According to another statement, his death took place on the afternoon 
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of Thursday, 5th Zu ‘l-Hijja, 236. One of his friends composed the following 
elegy on that event : 


It is now covered with the dust of the earth, that pleasure which had taken its resi- 
dence in the dwelling of our (departed) friends !—(it is in moerning) since al—Mausili 
is gone; since social joy is ruined and the meetings of gaiety suppressed. The instru- 
ments of music weep in sorrow for his loss; love also weeps and the clear liquor (of the 
wine-cup). All the apparatus (10) of our pleasant parties is in grief, and the lute sym— 
pathises with the dulcimer. 


It.has been stated, but erroneously, that this elegy was composed on the death 
of his father Ibrahim. 


(1) Abd Abd Allah Musab Ibn Abd Allah Ibn Musab Ibn Thabit Ibn Abd Allah Ibn az-Zubair Ibn al- 
Awwaém al-Asadi az—Zubairi (descended from the celebrated Abd Allah Ibn az-Zubair) and uncle to az-Zu- 
bair Ibn Bakk&r, was the genealogist of the tribe of Korgish; he was also a hAfiz, a jurisconsult, and a histo— 
rian; these talents, with his noble birth and manly character, obtained for him the highest esteem and respect; 
his only fault was hatred to the memory of the khalif Ali. Born at Medina, A. H. 186 (A. D. 773); died 
A. H. 236 (A. D. 850-1).— (See Ibn al—A thir and al- Ydafi, in the year last mentioned.) 

(2) Abd Abd ar-Rahmién Muhammad Ibn Abd ar-Rahmin Ibn Atiya, an enfranchised slave of the tribe of 
Laith Ibn Bakr Ibn Abd Manat, grew into eminence as a kAtib and poet under the Abpasides. He was born 
and brought up at Basra, and had for protector the kadi Ibn Abi Duwéd (see his life, page 61), whose death 
he lamented in a number of elegies. - (Agh4ni, tom. IV. fol. 3419-324.)—(Communicated by M. Caussin de 
Perceval.) 

(3) See page 73, note (14). | 

(4) Abd Ishak Ibrahim Ibn Saiydr yew (not Baschar, as D’Herbelot has it in the Biéb. Oréent., arti- 
cle NaADDHAM, nor yet Yesar, as M. de Sacy writes it in the Histoire des Druzes, introduction, page 42; ) 
Ibn HAni, native of Basra and sister’s son to Abd ’l-Hudail, was a celebrated scholastic theologian, and author 
of a number of works and pieces of poetry on that subject. He received the surname of an-Nazzdm (the 
stringer of pearls) because he strung and sold pearls in the bazar at Basra, or, as some say, because he strung 
brilliant ideas on the thread of his discourse. In his youth, he was suspected of partiality towards the doc- 
trine of dualism, and at a later period he was known to have adopted tbe principles of the Greek philosophy. 
His speculations on religious subjects were pushed so far, that pious Moslims looked on him as an infidel. 
An offset of the Motazelite sect, was named Nazzdmiya after its founder an-NazzAm. Many learned men of 
that time asserted that this doctor denied the divine mission of the prophets, and that dread of the sword was 
the only motive which prevented him from openly professing his subversive opinions. The great majority of 
the Motazelites accused him of infidelity, and as a proof of his corrupt morals, they mention his passion for 
wine. Hedied A. H. 231 (A. D. 848-6). (Ibn Shakir's Oiydn at-Tawdrtkh. As-Shahrastani. Al-Makrizi’s 
Khitat. The khatib’s History of Baghdad, fol. 648.) ~It may be observed that Ibn Khallikén has mentioned 
the name an-Nazzam al-Balkhi (native of Balkh), who might therefore be thought a different person from him 
who is here spoken of; but in another part of his work (see page 540 of the Arabic text) may be found the fol- 
lowing passage, which decides the question: —‘‘Abd Ishak Ibrahim Ibn Saiyar al-Balkhi, surnamed an-NazzAm, 
the celebrated theologian.” His family was probably from Balkh, and he himself born at Basra, which may 
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account for the two patronymies.— The life of Abd 'l-Hudail is given by Ibn Khallikaén. As-Shahrasténi 
states the principal points of an-NazzAm’s doctrine. 

(5) Abd ‘l-Majd Ismail Ibn Hibat Allah Ibn Said Ibn BAtish, surnamed Imad ad-din (column of religion), 
was a Bative of Mosul, and one of the most learned Shafites of that city. He was born in the month of Mu< 
harram, A. H. $78 (A. D. 1179); and iu his youth travelled to Syria, that he might acquire information in the 
Traditions and jurisprudence from the celebrated professors who taught at Baghdad, Damascus, and Aleppo. 
He then became professor and mufti in his turn, and composed a number of works, the most important of 
which are said to be the following: Tabakdt, etc. or list of Shafite doctors, Mushtabth an-Nisba, (doubtful Pa- 
tronymécs), al-Moghné, etc., or Explanation of the difficulties found in the Muhaddab (of Ab Ishak as-Sht- 
rdzt). It is stated that in this last work he is frequently mistaken in his explanations. He died at Aleppo, 
A. H. 635 (A. D. 1287), aged eighty.—(Tab. as-Shaf.—Tab. al-Fukahd.—Bughiat at-Talab.) — This was one 
of Ibn Khallikan’s professors. 

(6) The Tamytz wa ’i-Fasl, or al-Faisal (Distinction and Discrimination), is cited as a geographical work 
by Aba’! Fada in his Geography, page 2 of the Arabic text. The same author mentions another work of Aba 
"l-Majd, entitled Muzil al-Irtiyab an Mushtabih al-Intisdb (The dispeller of the incertitudes concerning 
doubtful patronymics). This is probably the same as the A/ushtabth an-Nisba (see note (3) ). Those two 
works treated probably of Traditionists, their patronymics, and the countries to which they belonged. 

(7) Abd Moawia Hushaim Ibn Abi Khazim Bushair, native of WaAsit, but descended from a family of Balkh, 
was a member, by adoption, of the tribe of Sulma. He had studied the Traditions under many eminent mas- 
ters, and acquired a high reputation at Baghdad by his knowledge of that subject. He knew by heart twenty 
thousand of them. Died A. H. 183 (A. D. 799), aged 79 years. (Tab. al-Muhaddithin, MS. No. 736. Al- 


” YAfi.) 


(8) Abd Moawia Muhammad Ibn KbAzim ( ta ) ad-Dartr (the blind), adopted member of the tribe of 


Minkar (Y PL S pind | ), which descends from that of Tammim through the tribe of Saad, was born at Kufa, 
A. H. 113 (A. D. 731); he studied the Traditions under Hisham Ibn Orwa and al-Aamash. Died A. H. 198 


(A. D. 814). (Tab. al-Muhaddithin.)- He was probably nephew to the Hashaim mentioned in the preceding 
note. 


(9) Literally: Thou hast passed the limtt of acquaintance, may God never raise your side. The point 
in this anecdote depends on a certain double meaning contained in the last word, but which it is impossible 
to explain. It can be only observed that the expression Abd Hafs made use of, proved sufficiently that he 
deserved the nickname of al-Luté (pathicus). 


(10) The apparatus of social parties: cushions, perfumes, flowers, musical instruments, and wine. 


ISHAK IBN HUNAIN. 


Aba Yakub Ishak Ibn Hunain Ibn Ishak al-Ibadi, a celebrated physician, was 
the most eminent man of his time in the science of medicine. As a translator, 
he attained the same superiority as his father, and equalled him in the knowledge 
of different languages, and the faculty of expressing his thoughts in them with 
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precision. He translated into Arabic (4 number of) the philosophical works 
written in the language of the Greeks; his father also had done the same, but 
there exist more translations by him (1) of philosophical writings (such as the 
treatises of Aristotle and others (2) ), than of medical works. He was patronised 
by the same khalifs and great men who had his father in their service, but he 
afterwards attached himself exclusively to al-Kasim Ibn Obaid Allah (3), vizir to 
the khalif al-Motadid Billah, and became so intimate with him that this vizir 
made him his confident and communicated to him the secrets which he con- 
cealed from all others. Ibn Butlan (4) relates in his Dawat al-Atibbd (requ- 
site qualities for a physician (?) ), that the vizir al-Kasim, having heard that 
Ishak had taken a laxative medicine, wrote him the following verses to rally him 
on the subject : 


Tell me how you passed the night, and in what state you were, and how often your 
camel bore you towards the solitary mansion (5). 


On which Ishak wrote him in answer: 


I passed a good and pleasant night, my body and my mind at ease; but as for jour- 
neys, camels, and solitary mansions, my respect for you, who are the object of my 
hopes, has caused me to furget them all. 


I met with the same anecdote in the Kitdb al-Kindydt (6), but according to 
that work, Ishak’s answer was as follows : 


I write you this to avoid wearing out my shoes by a fatiguing walk. If you intend 
to answer me, direct your letter to the closet. 


Ishak and his father Hunain (whose life shall be given later) composed a num- 

ber of useful treatises on medicine(7); towards the end of his life he lost the use 
98 of his side from palsy: he died in the month of the second Rabi, A. H. 298 (Decem- 
ber, A. D. 910) or 299.—Jbddi means, related to the Jbdd (8) of Hira, who 
were a number of Christian families from different (Arabic) tribes which had 
settled there; the surname of Ibadi was borne by many persons, amongst others 
Adi Ibn Zaid al-Ibadi, the celebrated poet (9). At-Thalabi(10) says in his com- 
mentary on the Koran, when explaining the following passage in the Sirat al- 
Mimunin (\1): Shall we believe in two men like to ourselves, and whose people 
are servants (aabidun) to us? ‘*The word adbidin signifies obedient, sub- 
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‘¢ yectéd; and the Arabs of the desert call him who serves a king adbid (sub- 
“* ject) ; for this reason it was that the people of Hira were called Jbdd, because 
‘they were obedient to the king of Persia.”—AHira is the name of an ancient 
city which belonged to the Mundir family, and the other Arab princes, their 
predecessors; Amr Ibn Adi al-Lakhmi for instance, the ancestor of the Mundirs, 
who was succeeded by his sons (12); before him, Hira was possessed by his mater- 
nal uncle Jadimat al-Abrash al-Azdi, him who had the adventure with az—Zab- 
ba (13). Hira having gone to ruin, the city of Kufa was founded outside of it after 
the promulgation of Islamism ; it was Saad Ibn Abi Wakkas who built it in the 
seventeenth year of the Hijra (A. D. 638), by order of Omar Ibn al-Khattab. 


« @ 
7. 


(4) By Aim; that is, I believe, by the son. The same equivocalness exists in the original. 

(2) Consult on this subject Casiri’s Bibliotheca Arabica, tom. I. pag. 304 et seq. 

(3) Ibn Khallikaén mentions a number of particulars respecting this vizir in the life of Ibn ar-Rdmi. 

(4) Al~Mukhtér Ibn al-Hasan Ibn Abdain, surnamed Ibn Butlan, was a celebrated Christian physician of 
Baghdad. He died in a convent at Antioch in A. H. 444 (A. D. 1052.) Some information will be found re- 
specting him in the Historia Dynastarum. His life is given also in the Tartkh al-Hukamd. 

(8) The vizir’s meaning is sufficiently obvious, but it may be observed that in the last line he has given a 
burlesque application to a very common poetical idea.—In the beginning of most kastdas, the poet is repre- 
sented as arriving, after a long journey, at the mansion of his mistress, which he finds desolate and solitary. 

(6) This is apparently a treatise on metonymical expressions. 

(7) Among the works composed by Ishak may be reckoned a treatise on Simples, a Kunndsh, or Pandects, 
and a History of Physicians. (Tartkh al-Hukamd, MS. of the Bib. du Roi, Supplement, No. 108.) 

(8) The primitive signification of the word Ibdd is servants; but in some cases this word is employed to 
denote the Nestorian Christians. 

(9) Adi Ibn Zaid lived before the promulgation of Islamism. His life, translated from the Arabic of the 
kitab al-Aghdni, has been given in the Journal Astatique for November, 1838. 

(10) See his life, page 60. 

(41) Koran, surat 23, verse: 49. 

(42) See Pocock's Specimen Hist. Ar. 2nd edn. page 68. 

(13) The details of this adventure are to be found in Schulten’s J/etdantt Proverb. Arab. Pars. page 83; 
and Freytag’s edition of the same work, t. 1, p. 424. 


ASAAD AL-MIHANI. 


Abu ‘I-Fath Asaad Ibn Abi Nasr Ibn Abi ’I-Fadl al-Mihani, surnamed Majd 
ad-din (glory of religion), was a follower of the sect of as-Shafi, and a doctor of 
high eminence in the sciences of jurisprudence and controversy, on which sub- 
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ject he composed a well-known Zalika (1). After studying the law in the city 
of Marw, he went to Ghazna, where he acquired an extensive reputation by his 
superior talents, and obtained the praises of al-Ghazzi (see his life, page 38). 
From that he travelled to Baghdad, and was twice appointed professor at the 
Nizamiya College in that city: he was nominated, the first time, in the year 507 
(A. D. 1113-4), and was removed from his place on the 48th Shaban, 513; he 
was afterwards reinstated in Shaban, 517, and in the month of Zu ’l-Kaada in 
the same year he set out to join the army (2), leaving his place to another. 
A great number of pupils studied under him and profited by his lessons and the 
knowledge which they acquired of his system of controversial reasoning. The 
hafiz Abii Saad as-Samani speaks of him in the Zail and says: ‘‘ When we were 
‘¢ at Marw, he came there as ambassador from the Seljuk Sultan, Mahmud; he 
‘« afterwards went in the same capacity from Baghdad to Hamadan (3), and died 
‘‘ there A. H. 527 (A. D. 1132-3).—I was told by Abi Bakr Muhammad Ibn 
‘¢ Ali Ibn Omar al-Khatib that a jurisconsult of Cazwin (who took care of. Asaad 
‘at Hamadan, when he was drawing towards the end of his life) related to him 
‘< the following circumstance: ‘We were together in a room about the time in 
‘* which his ecstatic fit (4) usually took him, and he ordered us to retire, on 
‘‘ which we withdrew; but I stopped at the door to listen, and I heard him 
‘¢ strike his face with his hand and say: O, what griefis mine for my negh- 
‘¢ gence in the service of God! (5)—He then wept and struck his face again, 
‘‘ and continued repeating these words till he expired.’—Abia Bakr told me the 
‘¢ above, or the substance of it, as I have written it down from memory (and not 
‘¢ from his dictation).”—Mihani means belonging to Mihana, a village in the 
dependencies of Khabaran, which place is near the towns of Sarakhs and Abi- 
ward in Khorasan. | 


(1) See note (2), page 88. 

(2) This was probably the army sent by the khalif al-Mustarshid against Dubais Ibn Sadaka. 

(3) The first embassy was probably in A. H. 843 (A. D. 1119-20), when the Sultan Sinjar was on ill 
terms with his nephew, the Sultan Mahmad. At the epoch of the second, Masd was Sultan at Baghdad, 
and his brother Togrul at Hamadan. 

(4) In Arabic Jie state; which word is employed by the Sdfis, in their technical language, to signify a 
periodical fit of excitation or of mental abstraction, to which their devotees are subject, and which is produced 
by a long continuance of their religious exercises. During its continuance, their souls are supposed to be 
absorbed in the Divinity.— (See M. de Sacy’s Memoir on Sdfism in the Notéces et Extraits, etc., tom. 12.) 

(5) Koran; surat 39, verse 87. 
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ABU ’L-FUTUH AL-IJLI. 


Abia ’l-Futah Asaad Ibn Abi ’1-Fadail Mahmid Ibn Khalf Ibn Ahmad Ibn 
Muhammad al-Ijli, surnamed Muntakhib ad-din (selected for religion), was a 
native of Ispahan and a follower of the sect of as-Shafi. This preacher and emi- 
nent jurisconsult was in high reputation for his learning, self-denial, piety, 99 
devotion, and frugality ; eating of nothing but what he had gained by the labour 
of his hands, and supporting himself by copying and selling (books). He learned 
the Traditions in his native city from Umm Ibrahim Fatima al-Jizdaniya (4), 
daughter of Abd Allah, the hafiz Abd ’l-Kasim Ismail Ibn Muhammad Ibn 
al-Fad] (2), Aba *l-Wafa Ghanim Ibn Ahmad Ibn al-Hasan al-Jaladi, Aba ’1-Fad]l 
Abd ar-Rahim Ibn Ahmad Ibn Muhammad al-Baghdadi, Abi ’l-Mutahbhir al- 
Kasim Ibn al-Fadl Ibn Abd al-Wahid as-Saidalani, and others. He then went 
to Baghdad in the year 557 (A. D. 1162), and learned also Traditions from 
Aba ’l-Fath Muhammad Ibn Abd al-Baki, surnamed Ibn al-Batti, and others; he 
received also certificates from Zahir as-Shahami (3), Abu ’l-Fath Ismail Ibn 
al-Fadl al-Ikhshidi (4), Abu ’l-Mubarak Abd al-Aziz Ibn Muhammad al-Azdi, 
and others, authorising him to teach in their name the Traditions which he 
had learned from them. He then returned to his native city, and, after stu- 
dying deeply, he dcquired surpassing information and attained celebrity. A 
number of works were composed by him, among others, an explanation of the 
obscurities met with in the Wasit and /Vajiz of (Abi Hamid) al-Ghazzali, 
containing, besides, extracts from the books in which the doctrines stated in 
these two works are more fully stated. He wrote also a supplement to the Sup- 
plement (5) composed by Abu Saad al-Mutawalli. His legal decisions as a 
mufti were considered of the first authority at Ispahan. He was born in that 
city in one of the months of Rabi, A. H. 544 or 545 (A. D. 1124); he died in 
the same city on Wednesday night, 22nd Safar, A. H. 600 (October, A. D. 
1203).—Jjli means belonging to Ijl Ibn Lujarm, a famous branch of the tribe 
of Rabiat al-Faras. Ij] was son of Lujaim Ibn Saab Ibn Ali fbn Bakr Ibn Wail. 
Abi Obaida (6):says that this Ijl was counted by the Arabs among their cele- 
brated idiots; he had-an excellent horse, and some one said to him: ‘Every 
‘¢ courser has a name; what is the name of yours?’ ‘‘I have not named him 
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‘* yet,” replied Ijl. ‘‘ You should give him a name,” observed the other; on 
which I]jl put out one of his horse’s eyes, and said: ‘I name him al-Aawar (7). 
On this a poet of the Desert composed the following verses: 


The sons of Ijl reproached me with a defect which is, however, the very defect of 
their father. Does there exist among men a person more foolish than Ijl? Did not 
their father put out the eye of his courser, and become thus proverbial for his stupidity ? 


(1) Jazddn, according to the author of the Mardsid, is a large village near Ispahan ; the people of that city 
call it Lozdan. 

(2) Abd ’I-Kasim Ismail Ibn Muhammad Ibn al-Fadl, one of the first traditionists of his time, was born — 
at Ispahan, A. H. 457 (A. D. 1063); died A. H. 835 (A. D. 1141). He composed, among other works, a com- 
mentary on the Koran, and an explanation of the Traditions of Bokhari and those of Moslim.. The people of 
Baghdad said of him that since the time of Ahmad Ibn Hanbal, he was the most talented man and the most 
learned traditionist that ever entered their city.—His life (in Arabic) is given in Meursinge’s Soyati Liber de 
Interpretibus Korani, Lugd. Bat. 1839. 

(3) According to Ibn al-Athir, in his Kamil, Zahir as-Shahami was born A. H. 446 (A. D. 1034), and died 
533 (A. D. 1138-9). 

(4) Ikhshtdi 1 believe to be the true reading, not Ikshid, as is printed in the Arabic text. It is singular 
that not one of the above-named traditionists should be noticed in the Tabakdat al-Muhaddithin; but Ibn 
Khallikén here supplies the most requisite information respecting them, namely, the time and the place in 
which they lived. 

(8) Tatimmat al-Tatimmat (Completion of the Completion): see Fligel’s Hajji Khalifa, ABANAT, No. 3. 

(6) The life of the celebrated grammarian and philologer, AbQ Obaida Mamar Ibn -Muthanna, is given 
by Ibn Khallikan. 

_ (7) Al-Adwar (blind of an eye); among the Arabs, surnames such as this, derived from a corporeal defect, 


are still common. 


AL-ASAAD IBN MAMMATI. 


Al-Kadi ‘l-Asaad (the most fortunate kddi) Abu ’\-Makarim Asaad_ Ibn 
al-Khatir Abi Said Muhaddib Ibn Mina Ibn Zakariya Ibn Abi Kudama Ibn Abi 
Malih Mammiti al-Misri (native of Egypt): this poet, who was also a katib (4) 
and inspector of the government offices in Egypt, was a man of merit and 
author of a number of works. He versified the History of the sultan Salah 
ad-din and the book called Kalila and Dimna. His poetical compositions have 
been collected and form a diwdn, a copy of which I have seen in the handwriting 
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of his son, and from which I extracted a number of pieces; the following, 
among others : 


You reproach me, (my friendly monitor!) and you.tell me to avoid the very objects 
which people caution you to fiy; do you know that these objects are as (dear to me as) 
my eyes? Nay, I assure you, my eyes have been more fatal to me than they (2). 


He composed the following verses on a heavy fellow whom he saw at Damas- 
cus: 


He is like two rivers which none on earth ever resembled; in body he is like Thaura, i 
and in mind like Barada (3). 


Ibn Mammiti has taken the idea expressed in the foregoing verses from these 
lines composed by another poet : 


Ibn BishrAn resembles the city of Jillik (4); when their qualities are set forth, both are 
without a rival. His words are (foul lke) Barada, his body (slow like) Thaura, and 
his feeble intelligence (langutd like) Yaztd (5). 


~ 


In one of Ibn Mammiti’s long kasidas are found the following verses : 


How brightly his fires burn at night to attract the tardy guest (6)! He who draweth 
near to the light of his fire will not have reason to complain, provided he never re- 
ceived hospitality from the family of Muhallab (7). 


By the same, on a young grammarian: 


The gait of that slender youth raises my admiration and announces the elegance of 
his mind. His pronunciation is soft as a female’s, and his eyes are full of languor (8). 
Three other verses of his will be found in the life of Yahya Ibn Nizar al- 
biji: there are some good thoughts in his poetry. The Adtzb Imad ad-din makes 
mention of him in the Kharida, and quotes a number of passages composed by 
him ; he then gives the life of al-Khatir, Ibn Mammiati’s father, with abundant 
extracts from his poems; the following excellent lines, among others, on keeping 
a secret : | 
I conceal the secret with which I am entrusted, and do not repeat it even to him who 
confided it to me; but yet I forget it not. For my ear never teaches my tongue the 
secret of him who has conversed with me in private. 
‘*] met him at Cairo,” says the katib; ‘‘he was chief of al-Malik an-Nasir’s 
‘s army-office ; he and his people (9) had been Christians, but they embraced 
25 
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‘‘ Islamism towards the beginning of Salah ad-din’s reign.”” Muhaddib ad-din | 
Ibn al-Lakhmi composed the following satirical verses on Ibn al-Mammiati: 
The new converted Moslim is but a weak proselyte; his smiles betray his fell intent. 


Had (the grammarian) Sibawaih seen some of his verses, he would have counted him _ 
among the‘signs of the feminine gender (10). 


When the hafiz Ibn Dihya Zu ’1-Nisbain (41) arrived at Arbela, and saw how 
sedulously the sultan of that city, Muzaffar ad-din, was occupied in celebrating, 
with great pomp, the anniversary of the Prophet's birth (as shall be related in 
his life under the letter K (12) ); he composed a work entitled at-Zanwir, etc. 
(Illumination, in praise of the bright Flambeau), and finishing with a long 
kasida in praise of Muzaffar ad-din, which commenced thus: _ 


Were it not for our enemies, those base informers, (our friends) would never have 
suspected us (of ell). 
This book and poem were read to the prince, and I myself (afterwards) heard 
the work read in his presence in the month of Shaban, A. H. 626 (A. D. 1229), 
404 and (J remarked that) the kasida was in it; some time after, however, I found 
this very poem in a collection of pieces, and there attributed to Ibn Mammiati, 
on which I said to myself that the editor, was probably mistaken. Then, ' still 
later, I saw the entire poem in the Diwan of Ibn Mammiati’s poetical works, and 
found there stated that it had been composed by him in honour of the sultan 
al-Malik al-Kamil.. This confirmed my suspicions, and I then met with the 
following passage in Ibn al-Mastawfi’s History of Arbela, where he speaks of 
Ibn Dihya: ‘‘I asked him the meaning which he wished to convey by the fol- . 
‘¢ lowing verse (of his poem): | 
‘‘We should give our lives for a present offered by one whose hand is Jumdda | 
‘and Muharram.” 
‘‘ As he gave me no reply (43), I said: ‘It is perhaps like the idea which a poet 
‘¢ has thus expressed : 
‘‘ He is called by the names of the months; thus his hand is Jumada and its con- 
‘“ tents Muharram (14).” 
“On this, Ibn Dihya smiled and said: ‘That is what I meant.’” On reading | 
this passage, I became strongly inclined to think that al-Asaad was the author of 
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the poem; for if Ibn Dihya had composed it, he would not have hesitated in re- 
turning an answer (to Ibn al-Mastawfi’s question); it must, however, be ob- 
served that this kasida was recited (for the first time) to the prince of Arbela, 
A. H. 606, and that al-Asaad died in that year; and moreover, he was then 
dwelling at Aleppo, and had no connexion whatever with the Aadilite dynasty (45). 
So, on the whole, God alone knows with certainty which of the two is the real 
author. Al-Asaad had fled from Egypt secretly through fear of the vizir Ibn 
Shukr (16), and retired to Aleppo, where he took refuge under the protection of 
the sultan al-Malik az-Zahir; he remained jn that city till he died, on Sunday 
the 30th of the first Jumada, A. H. 606 (November, A. D. 1209), aged’62 years. 
He was interred in the cemetery named al-Makam (17), by the road-side, near 
the mausoleum of the shaikh Ali al-Harawi (18). His father al-Khatir died on 
Wednesday, 6th Ramadan, 577 (A. D. 4182).—His ancestor, Abi Malih, who 
was a Christian, received the surname of Mammdti from the following circum- 
stance: during a great dearth which happened in Egypt, he distributed alms and 
provisions -in abundance, and especially to the Moslim children; and they, on 
seeing him, used to cry out Mammdit: (19), so that he came to be known by this 
appellation. Such is the explanation which I received from Abd al-Azim al- 
Mundari (20), (may God preserve him for our advantage!) who then recited to 
me the following elegiac verses on Abu Malih’s death, with the remark that 
they were composed, as he believed, -by Ibn Miknasa al-Maghribi (21) : 


The sky of generous actions and the sun of praise have both disappeared. Where 
shall my hopes and expectations be placed, after the death of Abd ’l-Malth? 


I then looked out for these verses, and found that they were really his, and 
that other elegies by the same poet on Ibn Malih were still extant (22). 


(1) See note (7), page 26. 

(2) Such I suppose to be the meaning of these very obscure verses; the objects which he is cautioned to 
avoid are the cruel beauties who inflame his heart with love; and yet, says he, my eyes, in contemplating their 
charms, have been more fatal to me than their cruelty. | 

(3) See note (5). . 

(4) The Mardstd says: ‘‘Jillik, with a double J and two 4's, is a name given to the Ghata (or valley of Da- 
‘* mascus), or else to a village therein; some say it is Damascus itself, and others that it is a statue of a female 
‘* spouting water from its mouth in one of the villages near Damascus.” 

(8) Or else: The feebleness of his intellect is on the increase.—In translating these verses, I have supposed 
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that Barada, Thaura, and Yaztd (three of the streams by which Damascus is watered), possessed certain qua- 
lities to which allusion is made. It may be, however, that the poet only meant to pun upon the words, as 
Bard signifies cold; Thaur, a bull; and Yastd, increases. 

(6) See page 100, note (4). 

(7) All the members of the Muhallab family were celebrated for their generosity ahd hospitality. 

(8) Such is the real meaning of these verses; but persons conversant with Arabic grammar will perceive that 
the author has expressed his thoughts in words which the grammarians employ as technical terms. They are 
all to be found in M. de Sacy’s Grammatre Arabe. 

(9) Or: Hés band. 

(10) This is perhaps intended as an attack on Ibn Mammiti’s moral character: but the verses them- 
selves are so full of quibbling, that it is not easy to guess the author's real meaning. The first bemistich sig- 
nifies literally: a new (or a tradition) of Islam és a new (or a tradition) weak (in authority). 

(14) His life will be found among the Omars. 

(12) The real name of Muzaffar ad-din was Kakobari. 

(13) It is some consolation to a European student, to find Arabic poets unable to understand verses in their 
own language. 

(44) Muharram, that is, sacred, none being allowed to touch them. Jumdda means dry month, which 
name was given to it when the Arabs used the solar year. It is well known that in the metaphorical lan- 
guage of the Arabs, a moist hand means generosity, and of course a dry one must denote avarice. 

(48) Al-Malik al-KAmil was son to al-Malik al-Addél, the Aiydbite, brother of Salah ad-din. 

(46) Safi ad-din Ibn Shukr ad-Damtri | Ss peal acted as vizir to al-Malik al-AAdil till A. H. 6090; he 
was again appointed vizir by al-Malik al-Kamil. (As-Soydti’s Husn al-Muhddira, MS. of the Bib. dy Roi, 
No. 682, folto 225, verso.) 

(17) This cemetery lies probably outside the Damascus gate, called by the natives Bab al-Mak&m. 

(148) Ibn Khallik4n gives an account of this mausoleum in the life of Abd '-Hasan Ali al-Harawi. 

(19) Mammdti was probably the children’s word for mother. 

(20) Abd al-Aztm was one of Ibn Khallik&n’s professors. See his life, page 89, note (4). 

(24) Al-Kéid Abd Tahir Ismatl Ibn Muhammad, surnamed Ibn Miknasa, bore in Egypt the reputation of an 
eminent poet. ‘Imad ad-din has inserted in his Khartda (MS. of the Bib. du Rot, No. 1374, fol. 186 et seq.) 
a number of pieces composed by Ibo Miknasa, but does not furnish much information respecting the author. 
It only appears that his attachment to Abd Maltb, and the elegies which he composed on his death, subjected 
him to the displeasure of the vizir of Egypt, Badr al-JamAli.— Now this vizir was nominated A. H. 467; con- 
sequently Ibn Maknasa must have lived till some time later. 

(22) They are to be found in the Khartda (see the preceding note); and this was probably the work which 
Ibn Khallikan consulted. 


BAHA AD-DIN AS-SINJARI. 


Aba ’s-Saadat Asaad Ibn Yahya Ibn Masa Ibn Mansir Ibn Abd al-Aziz Ibn 
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as-Sulami as-Sinjari (of the tribe of Sulaim and native of Sinjar), surnamed 
Baha ad-din (splendour of religion), was a poet and a doctor of the sect of 
as-Shafi. As a jurisconsult, he had treated controverted points; but poetry was 
his ruling passion, and he was indebted for his celebrity to the ability which he 
displayed in that art. He devoted his poetical talent to the service of princes and 
obtained recompenses from them ; he (therefore) travelled over many countries 
for the purpose of celebrating the praises of the great. His poetical productions, 
both kasfdas and short pieces, are in the hands of the public ; but I have never 
met with a complete collection of his works, nor do I know if his poems have 
been gathered into a diwdn or not. Since (writing the above), | have found a 
large volume containing his complete works in the library at the mausoleum of 
al-Malik al-Ashraf (4) in Damascus, and I extracted from it the following verses 
of a long Aasida in praise of the kadi Kamal ad-din Ibn as-Shahruzuri (2) : 


I swear by the love I bear thee that indifference has never entered the heart of thy 
lover, and well thou knowest the state of love in which he is. Ifa delator tell thee that 
thy lover has forgot thee, know that this delator is the very person who blamed him 
for loving thee. The state of thy afflicted lover, does it not bear witness for itself ? 
Does it not suffice to dispense with thy asking how he feels? Thou hast renewed the 
garment of his malady; thou hast rent the veil which concealed his passion, and thou 
hast broken the tie which bound thee to him. Has a fault escaped him by inadver- 
tence ? or (hast thou rejected him for) the levity and presumption (3) to which thou hadst 
accustomed him? It is strange that a prisoner should lay down life and fortune for 
one who is free (from love). I should give my parents in ransom for that archer who 
shoots with his eyes, and the point of whose arrows no armour can withstand! He is 
filled with the sap of youth; his cheeks are saturated from the same pure source. 
(Admiring) eyes embark in (the contemplation of) his charms, and risk being drowned 
in the ocean of his beauty. Nothing is wanting to his perfection, and that extreme 
perfection screens Kamal ad—din from the evil eye (4). The tzdr traces the letter niin 

'(«y) upon his face, and the mole on his cheek forms the diacritical point. The dark- 
ness of his tresses is like the (gloomy) night of his aversion; and the brightness of his 
forehead resembles the (clear) day of his friendship. 


Were it not my desire to avoid prolixity, 1 should give the entire poem, but 
what is here inserted is the portion more generally. remarked. Two verses 
more are sometimes joined to the preceding, but I have omitted them from my 
igability to establish their authenticity. The following extract is taken from 
one of his kasidas: | 


And that nymph with the slender waist, so sweet in character and whose glances are 
a0 tempting; who sometimes consents, sometimes refuses! Wine mantles on her lips(5), 
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and is transuded by her (rosy) cheeks. Her charms have closed on lovers the path of 
consolation; for them to consolation there is no approach. 


From another hasida by the same: 


The zephyrs awoke at dawn and perfumes (6) spread around them ; and I said, when 
they passed through the valley of Ghada: ‘‘ Whose sweet breath is that?” 


When I was at my native place in the year 623 (A. D. 1226), we were visited - 
by Jamal ad-din Abi ’l-Muzaffar Abd ar-Rahman Ibn Muhammad, a native of 
Wasit, and generally known by the name of Ibn as-Sunainira; he took up his 

103 abode at the Muzaffariya college (7) with us. This shaikh, who was one 
of the first poets of the age, had travelled over many ‘countries, reciting to 
princes his eulogistic poems, and receiving from them gifts of great value. 
When he received company (8), he was visited by all those who were occu- 
pied in literary pursuits, and an agreeable conversation and discussion took place. 
He was then advanced in years, and he related one day the following anecdote : 
‘CT once had Baha ad-din as-Sinjari for companion in a journey which I made 
‘¢ from Sinjar to Ras Ain,” (or else ‘‘ from Ras Ain to Sinjar,”) and we halted at 
‘< a spot on the way; Baha ad-din had with him a boy named Ibrahim, whom 

' * he treated with affection, and who then happened to be at a distance from 
‘¢us; so his master rose up to look for him, and called out repeatedly, ‘Ibra- 
‘him! Ibrahim!’ but the boy was too far off to hear him. ‘Now there was an 
‘¢ echo in that place, and as often as he shouted out ‘Ibrahim,’ it answered by 
‘‘ repeating the word ; on which he sat down for a moment, and then recited to 
‘<me these verses: 


‘My life for a friend who is cruel, although attached to me! who is far from my sight, 
‘though near (to my heart}! The very rock which forms the echo of the valley answers 
‘when I call him, but he answers not (although my friend).’ 


Baha ad-din as-Sinjari had an acquaintance to whom he was greatly attached, 
and whom he met frequently; but a dispute having one day occurred between 
them, his friend discontinued seeing him. On this Baha ad-din sent to complain 
of his absence, and the other wrote him in reply the two following lines of al- 
Hariri’s, which he has inserted in his fifteenth Makdma (9): 

Visit him whom you love but once each month, not oftener. It is only for one day 


in the month that the moon is looked at (10), and then eyes are no more turned to- 
wards her. | 
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To this Baha ad-din answered by these verses in the same measure as the fore- 
going: | | 

When thou art sure of thy friend’s affection, visit him and fear not to be tiresome. 


-Actas the sun which appears daily; not as the new moon which visits us only once each 
month —_. 


The following verses of his are ee quoted : 


How happy the days I spent at Rama! how sweet the hours [| passed at Hajir (14). 
They fied so quickly, that the first moments seemed to touch the last. 


In one of his Aasidas, containing the description of wine, is found the follow- 
ing pretty thought: 


We nearly flew with gaiety, and the wine sits had flown, were it not detained by the 
net which the bubbles formed on its surface. 


The kdtib Imad ad-din makes mention of him in the kitdb as-Sail wa’z-Zail, 
and says, “He recited me these verses of his own: 


‘Tis wonderful that I should sail on the ocean of wealth, and yet die of thirst; but 
‘the ways of the ocean are wonderful.’ ” 


He composed many fine pieces. His birth was in the year 533 (A. D. 4438-9) ; 
his death occurred at Sinjar about the beginning of the year 622 (A. D. 1225). 


(4) Al-Malik al-Ashraf died at Damascus, A.H. 638. His life will be found in this work. 

(2) It was at first my intention to modify the ideas: contained in the singular extract which follows, but on 
further consideration, I preferred giving the real sense of the verses, and referring the reader to what I have 
. said on the subject in my Introduction. 

. (8) Presumption JSYo: This, although the ordinary reer of the word, is not given in the lexicons. 
— See the Diwan d Amro ’I-kais, p. 11, note. 

(4) JL! Ere i Oculus cujusdam Arabis Kemal dicti, qui homines aspectu necabat. (Meninski’s Lex.) 
This expression is generally employed to denote the influence of the evil eye, which affects more particularly 
those favoured by fortune or beauty.—The verse itself is a specimen of the taste for quibbling which has 
pervaded Arabic poetry from the third century of the Hijra. - 

(5) See note (2), page 44. 

(6) Perfumes ; literally, grey ambergris. : 

(7) This college was founded by the prince of Arbela, Muzaffar ad-din Kakobari. His life is given in this 
work. 

(8) In Arabic X03 means to sit, to hold a sitting, and to recetve company. 

(9) See M. de Sacy’s edition of al-Hartri, page 184. 
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(40) This happens at the beginning of Ramadan, as the Moslim fest commences when the new moon of 
that month make its appearance. 

(41) Rama is situated, according to the Mardstd, on the road from Mekka to Basra, and Hdjir is a village 
in Hijaz (see Ibn Khallikan, Arabic text, page 857); these two spots have been celebrated by some of the Ara- 
bian poets. Bah& ad-din, in choosing these names, wished to show that he had made good classical studies. 


AL-MUZANI. 


404 Abd Ibrahim Ismail Ibn Yahya Ibn Ismail Ibn Amr Ibn Ishak al-Muzani, dis- 
ciple of the imam as-Shafi.and a native of Egypt, was a man of austere life and 
great learning, a mujtahid (1), an able reasoner, and a profound thinker (2). 
He was the imam of the Shafites, and the first among them by his acquaintance 
with the legal system and juridical decisions of their founder, and by his know- 
ledge of the Traditions, which he transmitted on the authority of his master. 
He composed a great number of works, among others, a great and a small col- 
lection (al-Jdmi) of Traditions, the Abridgment abridged (3), al-Manthir, 
or loose Notes, ar-Rasail al-Motabira (the esteemed Treatises), the Incita- 
tion to Learning, and the Kitéb al-Wathdik (4). As-Shafi said, in speaking of 
al-Muzani, ‘‘He is the champion of my doctrine.” As often as al-Muzani de- 
cided a question and inserted the result in his Abridgment (5), he would rise, 
and, turning towards the Mihrdb (6), say a prayer composed of two rakas (7) 
in thanksgiving to the Divinity. It was said by Ibn Suraij that the Abridgment 
would go out of the world unblemished (8). This work is the basis of all the 
treatises composed on as-Shafi’s system of legal doctrine, the authors either imi- 
tating its arrangement, or explaining and developing its text. When Bakkar 
Ibn Kutaiba, the Hanefite doctor (whose life shall be given later) went from Bagh- 
dad to Egypt, where he had been appointed kadi, he hoped to meet al-Muzani 
and continued for some time in fruitless expectation; one day, however, they 
were both present at a funeral service, and Bakkar said to one of his disciples: 
‘¢ Ask al-Muzani some question, that I may hear him speak.” This person said 
in consequence to al-Muzani: ‘‘O, Abu Ibrahim! some of the Traditions con- 
‘¢ tain a‘prohibition of the liquor nabid (9), and others permit its use; why 
‘* therefore have you (doctors) preferred the prohibition to the permission?” 
To this al-Muzani replied: ‘‘None of the learned have ever maintained that 
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‘‘ nabid was forbidden before the promulgation of Islamism, and authorised 
‘‘ after; and the unanimous opinion is, that it was lawful (in the former time); 
‘‘ this therefore confirms the authenticity of the Tradition which forbids its 
‘use (10).” Ibn Bakkar approved his reasoning, and itis, certainly, a decisive 
argument. Al-Muzani was extremely careful in avoiding the least infringe- 
ment of the law, and his precaution went so far that, in every season of the 
year, he drank out of a brass vessel (4 4), and he replied when spoken to on the 
subject: ‘‘I am told that they make use of dung in the fabrication of pitchers, 
and fire does not purify it (12).” It is related that when he missed being pre- 
sent al public service in the mosque, he repeated his prayers alone twenty-five 
times, in order to regain the merits attached to those which are said with the 

congregation: in this, he founded his opinion on the authority of the following 
- declaration made by Muhammad: ‘‘Prayers made with the congregation are 
‘¢ five and twenty times better than prayers said by one of you when alone (13).” 
He lived in the practice of severe and rigid self-mortification, (his sanctity 
was so great, that) he obtained the fulfilment of his prayers, and not one of 
as-Shafi’s disciples ever hoped to surpass him in any point. It was he who 
washed the corpse of as-Shafi ( previous to its interment); some say, however, 
that he was aided in that office by ar-Rabi (a/-Murdd:). Ibn Yunus makes men- 
tion of him in his History (of Egypt), and gives his names in full, but his 
ancestor Ishak is there called Muslim; he then says, ‘‘the disciple of as-Shafi,” 
and mentions the date of his death, which accords with what is_ stated 
above (14); he says also: ‘‘ He had the talent of explaining the Traditions; 
‘¢ and he was eminently trustworthy in their transmission, as the most acute 
‘‘ doctors unanimously allow; he led an austere life, and was one of the best of 
‘‘ God’s creation: his merits were abundant.” He died at Misr on the 24th 
Ramadan, 264 (May, A. D. 878), and was buried near the mausoleum of 
the imam as-Shafi, in the lesser Karafa (15), at the foot of Mount Mukattam, 
where I visited his tomb. Ibn Zulak says, in his Lesser History, that he was 
aged 89 years, and that funeral prayers were said over him by ar-Rabi al-Mu- 
radi.—Muzani means belonging to Muzaina, a great and well known tribe, 
which was so named after Muzaina, daughter of Kalb. 


(4) The term mujtahid is employed in Moslim divinity to denote a doctor who exerts all his capacity for the 
purpose of forming a right opinion upon a legal question. This title was very frequent in the first ages of 
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Islamism; but the principal points of law having been fixed by the doctors, and more particularly by the 
founders of the four orthodox sects, the exercise ef private judgment in legal questions ceased soon after to 
be recognized. Some later doctors, as-Soyiti for instance, claimed the title and the right, but both were 
refused to them by public opinion.—For further information, see M. de Sacy’s Chrestomathée, tom. I, p. 169, 
and the works there mentioned. 

(2) Literally: A diver for subtle ideas. 

(3) ‘This is one of the most celebrated treatises on the legal doctrines of the Shafite sect; Hajji Khalifa 
says that al-Muzani was the first who wrote on the subject, in which case it is difficult to explain the fitle of 
his work. 

(4) This is perhaps a treatise on bonds. 

(8) In the Arabic text, for 3 pars” read B parc. 

(6) See note (3), page 37. 

(7) The word raka, written incorrectly réka by European authors, designates a certain number of proster- 
nations and prayers; the saldt, or legal prayer, is composed of two, four, six, or more rakas. See D’Ohsson’s 
Empire Othom., t. II, p. 82. Hamilton’s Hedaya, preliminary discourse, p. 83. 

(8) Literally: An unblemished virgin. 

(9) Nabid, a sweet and slightly fermented liquor made with dates or raisins.—See the authorities cited by 
M. de Sacy in his Chrestomathée, tom. I, p. 403; and Mishkdt al-Masdbth, vol. 2, p. 339. 

(10) The point of al-Muzani’s argument is this: it is unanimously allowed that Nabtd was lawful hefore Isla- 
mism, so an order of Muhammad to authorise its use would have been unnecessary and unmotived; the 
tradition which contains such am order is therefore to be rejected, more especially as it is in contradiction 
with another to which a similar objection cannot be made. 

(11) Water contained in a brass vessel does not cool in summer, for which reason they prefer putting it 
into a porous earthen decanter, in which it speedily acquires a lower temperature by evaporation. 

(42) In the Moslim law, there is a section which treats specially of purification.—See D’Ohsson’s Emp. 
Othom., tom. I, and Hamilton’s Hedaya, preliminary discourse, p. 83. 

(43) See Matthew's Mishkat al-Masdbih, vol. I. p. 224, where the meaning of this tradition is, however, 
totally misunderstood. 

(14) It may easily be perceived that this passage has been added in the margin later, and afterwards inserted 
in the wrong place; it should have been placed lower down. 

(18) See page $3, note (12). 


ABU *L-A'TTAHIYA. 


Abt Ishak Ismail- Ibn al-Kasim Ibn Suwaid Ibn Kaisan al-Aini, member by 
adoption of the tribe of Anaza, and surnamed Abu ’l-Atahiya, a celebrated 
poet, was born at Ain at-Tamr, a village situated in the province of Hijaz, near 
Medina, or, according to some, in the regions which are irrigated by the Eu- 

408 phrates; Yakut al-Hamawi says, however, in his Mushtarck, that it lies near 
Anbar; but God knows best. He was brought up at Kufa, and then settled at 
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Baghdad; the surname of al-Jarrdr was given to him because he sold earthen 

jars (1). His passion for Otba, a slave belonging to the khalif al-Mahdi, is well 

known, and it was to celebrate her charms that he composed the greater part of 
his amatory pieces, such as the following : 

I informed Otba that for her sake I was on the brink of perdition: bathed in tears, 

I complained of the woes I underwent (from my affection) towards her. Fatigued at 


length by my lamentations, doleful as those of a wretch reduced to penury, she said : ‘‘ Is 
‘‘ any one aware of what you tell me?” And I answered: ‘‘Every person knows it (2).” 


He wrote also to al-Mahdi these lines, in which he intimated his wish to 
obtain her from him: 
There is one thing on earth to which my soul is attached, and the fulfilment of my 


wishes depends upon God, and al-Mahdi the maintainer (of Ais orders). I despair of 
success, and then your contempt for the world and worldly goods revives my hopes. 


It is related by al-Mubarrad, in his Kamil, that Abi ’l-Atahiya, having ob- 
tained permission to offer a present to the khalif on the festivals of the new year 
and the autumnal equinox, brought him, on one of these anniversaries, an ample 
porcelain vase, containing a perfumed garment of delicate texture, on the 
border of which he had inscribed the verses just given. On this, the khalif 
had some intention of bestowing Otba upon him, but she recoiled with dis- 
like, and exclaimed: ‘‘ Commander of the Faithful! treat me as becomes a 
‘¢ female and a member of your household (3). Will you give me up to a nasty 
‘* man who sells jars and gains his livelihood by verses?” By this appeal, the 
khalif was induced to spare her such an affliction, and he ordered the vase to be 
filled with money and given to the poet. Aba ’I-Atahiya then said to the ac- 
countants charged to pay him: ‘It was gold pieces which he ordered me;” but 
they replied : ‘‘ So much we shall not give you; but if you choose, you may have 
‘‘ it filled with silver pieces.” They then waited till he declared his choice, 
and he balanced (between the two conditions) during a year (before coming to 
a decision). Otba, on learning this, said: ‘‘Were he in love, as he pre- 
‘< tends, he would not have spent his time in balancing the difference between 
‘* pieces of gold and pieces of silver; he has totally ceased to think of me.” — 
The following is one of his eulogistic passages : 


O, emir! I am sheltered from the vicissitudes of Fortune, when moored under thy 
protection (4). Were it possible for men to pay thee fitting honour, they had given the 
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tender skin of their cheeks to make thee sandals. Our camels complain of thy cruelty : 
they cross desert wastes and sands to reach thee; and when they bear us to thee, they 
are lightly laden ;—but when they depart with us, their burden is heavy (5). 

These verses were addressed by him to Omar Ibn al-Ala (6), who rewarded 
him with 70,000 (dirhims), and clothed him with so many robes of honour, that 
he was-unable to rise. This liberality having excited the jealousy of the other © 
poets, Omar assembled them and said: ‘‘It is strange that you poets should be 
‘< so jealous of each other. When one of you comes to us with a kasida com- 
“« posed in our praise, he employs fifty verses to celebrate the charms of his 
‘¢ mistress, and he does not begin to mention us till the sweetness of his praises 
‘‘is exhausted, and the brilliancy of his verses faded: but Abu ’l-Atahiya cele- 
‘* brates his beloved in a few verses and then says: O, emir! I am sheltered 
‘« from the vicissitudes of Fortune.’’—(Omar here repeated the lines which 
have been just given.)—‘‘ Why, then, are you jealous ?”—This emir having 
waited for a short time before giving to Abu ’l-Atahiya a mark of his generosity 
in recompense for this eulogium, the poet wrote to him these lines complaining 
of the delay : 

106 An evil eye has disappointed our hopes, O Omar! by shedding its influence on thy 
generosity; and we require amulets and charms to annul its effects. We shall exorcise 


thee with verses till they weary out (and expel) thy illness; and if thou dost not recover, 
we shall exorcise thee with surats (of the Koran) (7). | 


The celebrated poet Ashja as-Sulami (8) relates the following anecdote: ‘‘The 
‘¢ khalif al-Mahdi having given permission to the public to enter into his pre- 
‘‘ sence, we went in, and he told us to sit down, and it happened that Bashshar 
‘¢ Ibn Burd sat down beside me. The khalif then kept silence, and the public 
‘* also kept silence. Then Bashshar heard the sound of a voice, and he said to 
‘‘me: ‘Who is that?’ I replied: ‘Abd ’l-Atahiya.’ ‘Do you think,’ said he, 
‘¢ ‘he will dare to recite in this assembly?’ ‘I think he will,’ said I. Then 
‘¢ al-Mahdi ordered him to recite, and he commenced thus: 
‘What is the matter with my mistress? what is the matter? she is haughty, and I 
‘ support her disdain. 
‘‘ Here Bashshar pushed me with his elbow and said: ‘Did you ever see a 
‘‘ more audacious fellow, to dare to pronounce such a verse in such a place?’ 
‘¢ The poet then came to these lines: 
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‘The khalifat advanced to him in pomp (9) and submitted to his will. It alone was 
‘fitted for him, and he alone for it. -If any other aspired after it, the earth had shook 
‘(with horror). If our inmost thoughts disobey him, our good deeds will not be ac- 

‘ cepted by God (10).’ | 
‘* Here Bashshar said : ‘Look, Ashja! and see if the khalif do not spring (wzth 
“ delight) from his cushion?” The fact was that Abd ’l-Atahiya was the only 
‘¢ man who retired from the assembly with a recompense.” —Abu ‘l-Atahiya 
composed many verses on ascetic subjects; he was one of the principal among 
those poets who flourished in the first ages of islamism (11), and he ranked in the 
same class with Bashshar, Abu Nuwas, and that party. He composed a great 
deal of poetry; he was born A. H. 130 (A. D. 747-8), and died ‘at Baghdad on 
Monday, 3rd or 8th of the latter Jumada, 241 (September, A. D. 826), or 243 
according to some. His tomb is on the bank of the river Isa (12), opposite the 
bridge of the Oilmen (Kantarat az-Zatyatin). When on the point of death, 
he expressed the desire that Mukharik (13) the singer should come and sing, 
close by him, the following verses, which belong to a poem composed by him- 

self : | 


When the term of my existence expires, the grief of the females who mourn me vill 
be short. My friend will cease to think of me; he will forget my love, and find a new 
friend after losing me. 


By his last will, he ordered this verse to be inscribed on his tomb: 


Life which ends in death is a life soon embittered. 


It is related that he once met Abu Nuwas, and asked him how many verses 
he composed in a day, to which the other answered, One or two. ‘‘But I,” said 


Aba ’l-Atahiya, ‘‘can make one or two hundred in a day.” ‘‘ Yes,” replied Aba 
Nuwas, ‘‘ because you make verses such as this: 


‘O, Otba! what is the matter with thee and me? O, that I had never seen thee!’ 


‘* Now if I chose, 1 could make one or two thousand such. But I compose 107 
‘« verses like this: 


‘A manu mulieris in vestimento hominis, cui duo sunt amatores, pedico et scorta— 
‘ tor (14).’ ‘ 


‘CIf you tried to make a verse such as that, time would fail you.” —The fol- 
lowing verses of his are elegantly expressed : 
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I loved thee, and my passion was so excessive, that my companions, when they ap- 
proached, smelled off my clothes the fire which consumed me. 


Among the verses which he composed on Otba, the slave of al-Mahdi, are the 
following : 


Brothers ! love is causing my death: announce to the tomb (15) the approach of a 
hastening traveller. Blame me not for submitting to love; know that my occupation is 
most serious (16). 


This piece also was written by him on Otba: 


For Otba my eyes shed floods of tears; who has ever seen, before, a victim weep 
like me from excessive love for his assassin. I have held forth my hand to implore 
your favour, what give you then to him who solicits? If you refuse him, grant him 
a kind word instead. If you this year withhold from him (your love), encourage him 
to expect it the next. 

The philologer Said relates, in his Kitab al-Fusiis, that Abu ’1-Atahiya visited 
one day Bashshar Ibn Burd, and said to him: ‘‘I admire these verses of yours, in 
‘© which you give an excuse for shedding tears : 

‘How often has shame induced me to conceal my tears from a friend, who would 


‘perceive them, however, and blame my weakness, and then my answer was: ‘‘I am 
‘ not weeping, but I struck my eye with my cloak as I was going to put it on.”’ 


To which Bashshar replied: ‘‘It was from your sea, O shaikh! that I drew 
‘¢ that idea, and from your quarry (17) that I shaped it out; did you not antici- 
‘¢ pate me when you composed these lines: 

‘ They said, ‘‘Thou weepest,” and [ answered, ‘‘No; the man of firm mind never 


‘ weeps under affliction ; but a sharp splinter of wood has struck the pupil of my eye !”” 
« «¢ Why then do both eyes shed tears? did a splinter wound them both?” ’ 


On this, Said observes that they had been anticipated in this idea by al-Hu- 
taiya (18), who says: | : 


‘ When a tear flows from my eye, I say: ‘‘It is a mote which makes it weep.”’ ’ 


Abia ’1-Atahiya once renounced poetry (19), and he related the following cir- 
cumstance (resulting from that determination): ‘‘As 1 persisted in my refusal 

‘* to compose verses, the khalif al-Mahdi ordered me to be put into prison (20). 

408 ‘Qn entering, I shuddered at the sight of an object which appalled me, and I 
‘ looked about for a place of refuge, when I found the cause of my terror to be 
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‘‘ an elderly man of respectable appearance, with goodness marked on his coun- 
‘tenance. I therefore went over to him and sat down without saluting, for I 
‘¢ was troubled in mind, and confused and absorbed in thought. I remained 
‘< thus for some time, when the man pronounced these verses : 
‘I accustomed myself to the touch of misfortune till it became familiar to me, and my 
‘ resignation under grief conducted me to patience. My despair in mankind has made 
‘me confident that the bounty of God will come from some quarter which I know not.’ 
‘¢ | admired these verses, and was consoled by them; my reason also returned 
‘‘ to me, and I said: ‘May God exalt you! have the kindness to repeat them.’ 
‘‘ To this he answered: ‘ Unfortunate Ismail! how little politeness you possess! 
‘- how weak your mind! how faint your courage! On entering, you did not 
‘* salute me as one Moslim should do to another, neither did you ask me the 
‘¢ question which one just arrived addresses to him who has sojourned for some 
‘time; but when you heard two verses of poetry, (which is the sole good, and 
‘¢ accomplishment, and means of livelihood granted thee by God,) you begin by 
*‘ asking me to recite, as if we were acquaintances, and united by friendship 
‘¢ sufficiently old to render reserve unnecessary; neither did you mention what 
‘« has happened to yourself, nor make an excuse for your unpoliteness at first.’ 
‘‘'To this I replied: ‘Have the kindness to excuse me, for less than what I un- 
‘‘ dergo would suffice to disorder the senses.’ ‘And for what reason,’ said he, 
‘© have you renounced poetry, which was the cause of the high honour in which 
‘“ those people (24) held you, and the means by which you acquired their favour ? 
‘¢ You must continue to make verses, if you wish to obtain your liberty. As 
‘< forme, I shall be soon called forth and questioned respecting Isa Ibn Zaid, son 
‘* of the blessed Prophet (22); and if I discover to them where he is, I shall have 
‘¢ to answer for his blood before God, and the Prophet will be my accuser ; and 
‘* if I refuse, I shall be put to death; so it is I, rather than you, who should be 
‘¢ dejected, and yet you see my firmness, resignation, and self-command.’ These 
‘‘ reproaches put me to shame, and I said to him: ‘May God deliver you!’ He 
‘‘ replied: ‘1 shall not join a refusal to my reprimand; listen to the verses.’ 
‘« He then recited them to me several times, till I got them by heart, and he 
“¢ and I having been then called forth, I said to him: ‘May God exalt you! who 
‘¢are you? He answered: ‘1am Hadir, the friend of Isa Ibn Zaid.’ We were 
‘‘ then conducted into the presence of al-Mahdi, and as we stood before him, 
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‘‘he said to the man: ‘Where is Isa Ibn Zaid?’ The other answered: ‘How . 
‘¢ should I know where is Isa Ibn Zaid? You pursued him, and he fled from 
‘* you into some country, and you put me in prison; how then could I hear 
‘‘of him?’ ‘Where,’ said al-Mahdi, ‘was he concealed? where did you last 
‘¢ see him? in whose house did you meet him?’ ‘I did not meet him,’ an- 
‘* swered Hadir, ‘since his concealment, and 1 know nothing of him.’ ‘I swear. 
‘< by Allah,’ said al-Mahdi, ‘if you do not direct us where to find him, I shall 
‘¢ strike off your head on the spot.’ ‘Do as you-please,’ replied the prisoner; 
‘< ¢T shall not direct you where to discover the son of the Apostle of God; as I 
‘* should then have to answer for his blood in the presence of God and his apos- 
‘¢ tle: were he even between my clothes and my skin, I should not discover him 
‘to you.’ ‘Strike off his head!’ said al-Mahdi; and it was done (23). He 
‘* then called me forward and said: ‘Choose either to make verses or to be sent 
‘‘ after him.’ ‘I shall make verses,’ I replied. ‘Let him go,’ said he; and I 
‘¢went forth free.’—The kadi Aba Ali at-Tandikhi mentions a third verse, 
besides the two given in the preceding narration; it is as follows: 


Were I not resigned to bear with the afflictions which Fortune forces me to undergo, 
my complaints against Fortune had long continued. 


The anecdotes related of Abi ‘l-Atahiya are very numerous. — Anazi 
means descended from Anaza, who was son of Asad Ibn Rabia.—4int means 
belonging to 4in at-Tamr, the village before mentioned. . 


(4) Earthen jars, in Arabic jérar, sing. jarra; the French jarre is manifestly derived from the same source. 

(2) The poet thus confesses his indiscretion in divulging the name of his mistress. 

(3) Or more literally: Respect my rights as a member of your harem and a person in your service. In this 
phrase, the word ), imperative of the verb , to have consideration for, to respect, is understood. 

(4) Literally: When I have attached cords to the emir. 

(5) By the presents you have made us. 

(6) Omar Ibn al—Al& was governor of Taberistan in A. H. 167 (A. D. 783-4).—(Ibn al-Athir.) 

(7) See Lane’s Modern Egyptians. 

(8) Abd ‘l-Waltd Ashja Ibn Amr as-Sulami was born at Rakka 45  ! in Mesopotamia. Having termi- 
nated his studies in belles—lettres, he went to Baghdad and gained admittance into the society of the Barma- 
kides, one of whom, Jaafar Ibn Yahya, favoured him with his peculiar patronage and introduced him to 
Hardn ar-Raschid. The year of his death is not given in the Khattb’s abridged History of Baghdad, from 
which the above particulars are taken. (See MS. No. 634, fol. 74.) Some verses of Ashja’s are to be found 


in. the Hamisa, and his life, with copious extracts from his poetry, is given in the Bughtat at-Talab; MS. 
No. 726, fol. 443, 
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(9) Or more literally: Sweeping the ground with its train. 

(40) Allusion to the maxim, that the act is to be judged after the intention. 

(41) Arabian critics divide poets into several classes: the Jahéi¢ was one who lived before the promulgation 
of Islamism; the Mukhadram » pace” lived both beforé and after that epoch, and the Muwallad Ny 
came next in order, his birth having taken place after Muhammad had annoanced his mission. 

(42) The river or canal of Isa branched off the Euphrates, and flowed into the Tigris at Baghdad. 

(43) This Mukhdrik, whose name has been already given, but incorrectly, in the life of Ibrahim Ibn — 
al-Mahdi (see page 18), was one of the first singers of his time. He once sung in the presence of the khalif 
ar-Rashtd, who was so delighted, that he caused the curtains usually placed between himself and the musicians 
to be removed, and ordered him to draw near and sit on the throne by his side. Mukhdrik was afterwards 
attached to the service of al-M4man and accompanied him to Damascus. He died A. H. 230 (A. D. 844-8), 
at Sarra-man-raa. He was surnamed Abd ’l-Hina x }.—(abo "l-MahAsin’s Nujam as-Zdahira, MS, No. 689, 
fol. 491.) 

(14) He probably cites this abominable verse on account of its extreme energy, which is here purposely 
softened, even in the Zatén translation. Its import I judge to be satirical. 

(18) Literally: To the shrouds. 

(46) That is: I am preparing for death, which is rendered inevitable by the cruelty of my mistress. 

(17) Literally: Your undressed, or unfinished arrow. 

(48) Le nom de Hotaya, sous lequel ce poéte est devenu célébre, est un sobriquet qui lui fut donné a cause 
de l’exiguité de sa taille. Son véritable nom était Djarwal ds yy>, et son prénom Abou Moulatca aL yl. 
Sa naissance était illégitime et sa généalogie incertaine. I) passait pour étre le fils d’un certain Aus, de la 
tribu d’Abs. Au reste, quand il était faché contre les banou Abs, il se disait issu des banou Dhol ben Chaiban, 
et quand il se brouillait avec les banou Dhol, il rapportait son origine aux banou Abs. 

Hotaya a vécu dans le paganisme et l’islamisme. Il se fit musulman, ensuite il abjura, puis il embrassa de 
nouveau la foi mahométane. C’est un poéte du premier mérite; mais il était avare, laid, mécbant, impie, trés- 
hardi a demander, et trés-ardent a satiriser ceux qui ne lui donnaient rien; ce qui le faisait beaucoup redou- 
ter. Plusieurs connaisseurs disaient : De tous les poétes, Hotaya est celui dont les vers offrent le moins de prise 
 lacritique. On cite avec estime, comme renfermant une pensée vraie et bien exprimée, ce vers de Hotaya: 

Ss MN et Layla ¥ op lym coe, od al Jab op 

“‘Celui qui fait le bien est sdr d’en trouver la récompense; entre Dieu et les hommes le bienfait n'est jamais 
perdu.” 

Hotaya étant devenu ennemi de ZibricAn fils de Badr, par suite d’une aventure qu’il serait trop long de 
raconter, fit une satire contre ce personnage. Zibricin alla se plaindre au calife Omar, qui, pour punir 
Hotaya, le fit jeter dans une basse-fosse. Hotaya y resta plusieurs jours; ensuite il adressa au calife une 
piéce de vers touchante qui fiéchit sa colére. Omar le fit tirer de la fosse et amener en sa présence; puis il 
lui dit: ‘‘Garde-toi désormais de satiriser qui que ce soit.—C’est pourtant la satire qui m’a fait vivre jus- 
“ qu’a ce jour, dit Hotaya.—Garde-toi, ajouta Omar, de dire : Un tei vaut mieux qu'un tel, cette famille est 
‘* meilleure que cette autre. —Cette défense, répliqua le poéte, est une satire des hommes en général plus 
‘* piquante que je n’en pourrais faire (car la conséquence qui en résulte est que tous les hommes sont égale- 
“‘ ment mauvais).— Si je ne craignais d'’établir un usage funeste, dit Omar, irrité de ces réponses, je te cou- 
‘* perais la langue. Va, tu appartiens maintenant 4 celui qué tu as insulté. Zibrican! prends-le, et: fais-en 
‘* ce que tu voudras.” Zibricin passa son turbao autour du col de Hotaya et l’emmena. Des personnages de 
la triba de Bakr-wail le rencontrérent trainant son captif et lui demandérent sa grace. Zibricdn la leur ac- 
corda, et remit Hotaya entre leurs mains. 


27 
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Hotaya vivait encore sous le calife Moawia; il a composé des vers 4 la louange de Said ben Nassi, gouver- 
neur de Médine du tems de Moawia. Dans la suite, Ay4r fils de Hotaya rencontrant un jeur Khalid Mls de 
Sald, luidit: ‘‘Moa pére est mort aprés avoir recu du tien 20 mille piéces d'argent, en récompense de cing 
‘* poémes qu’ il avait faits en Uhonneur de Said. Ce que vous nous avez donné est dissipé aujourd hui, et ce 
‘* que mon pére vous a donné reste entier.- C’est vrai, répondit Khalid, c'est aous qui vous devons de la 
‘¢ reconnaissance.” —(Aghani, I. f. 94.99. IV. f. 43.) ; 

For this curious note, I am indebted to the friendship of M.Caussin de Perceval.— Reiske, in his edition 
of Abd 'Il-Fad4’s Annals (tom. I, pag. 78 ednot.), gives some other anecdotes respecting the poct al—Hutaiya. 

(19) In the Arabic text, for poled read pel. It would seem, from the Khatib’s History of Baghdad, that 
he renounced poetry from religious motives. 

(20) In the Arabic: To be put into the prisen for crimes ol yee wo: This place of confinement was 
probably so called te distinguish it from the Matbak, or state prison of Baghdad. 

(21) Those people, a disrespectful manner of alluding to the Abbdside family: the speaker was a partisan 
of the descendants of Ali 

(22) This is certainly a mistake, no such person as Isa, son of Zaid son of Muhammad, is noticed by histe— 
rians, as having lived under the reign of al-Mahdi; and Zaid Ibn Haritha, the adopted son of Muhammad, 
could not have had a son living at the time of al-Mahdi's accession (A. H. 188), since he was slain at the battle 
of Muta, in A. H.8. Itis true that among the descendants of Ali and Fatima, daughter of Muhammad, there 
was a Zaid son of al-Hasan son of Ali, who had two sons, Yahya and al-Hasan, the latter of whom was gover- 
nor of Medina for al-Mansdr, and died A. H. 168. It is not, however, possible to suppose that the author was 
mistaken in the name, and meant to say al-Hasan Ibn Zaid; for Abd 'l-MabAasin states, in his History of 
Egypt, that al-Hasan Ibn Zaid, who was noted for his piety, had been deprived of his place by al-Mansdr, and 
was then imprisoned by his orders and deprived of his property; but that al-Mahdi, on his accession to the 
khalifat, set him at liberty, restored him his wealth, reinstated him in his place, and continued invariably to 
treat him with the greatest favour. Al-Hasan Ibn Zaid died A. H. 168 (A D. 784-). The author of the 
Genealogy of the descendants of Ali, MS of the Béb. du Rot, No. 883, says that the death of al-Hasan took 
place at Hajir gol, a place situated between Mekka and Medina. 

(23) The Arabic text runs thus: ‘‘He said: Strike off his head! and he gave orders concerning him, and 
‘* his head was struck off.” This tautology must be attributed to the inattention of the author. 


ABU ALI ’L-KALI. 


108 The philologer Abd Ali Ismail al-Kali was son of al-Kasim Ibn Aiddén Ibn 
Harin Ibn Isa [bn Muhammad Ibn Salman; his ancestor Salman was an en- 
franchised slave of the Omaiyide khalif Abd al-Malik Ibn Marwan. Abi Ali sur- 
passed all his contemporaries by his extensive acquaintance with philology, 
poetry, and the grammatical doctrines established by the learned of Basra. He 
received his philological information from Abi Bakr Ibn Duraid, Abd Bakr Ibn 
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al-Anbari, Niftawaih, Ibn Durustdya and other masters, and he had for pupid in 
that science Abi Bakr az-Zubaidi al~Andalusi, author of the Abridgment of 
(al-Khakit Ibn Ahmad’s Arabic dictionary, entitled) the din. Al-Kali is 
author of a number of fine works, such as the Aitdb al-Amdli (book of dic- 
tations) (1); the kitdb al-Bari, which is a treatise on philology, arranged in alpha- 
betical order, and filling five thousand leaves; a treatise on the short and the 
long Af; another on camels and their propagation ; a treatise on the external 
characteristics of man; one on the horse and his different colours; a comparative 
essay on the first and fourth forms of the Arabic verb; a history of the combats 
in which the (most celebrated .anctent Arab) cavaliers met their death; and 
an explanation ofthe Moallakas. In his travels through various countries, he 
visited Baghdad in the year 303 (A. D. 915-6), and stopped at Mosul, to learn the 
Traditions delivered by Abi Yala al Mausili (2); in 305 he returned to Bagh- 
dad, and remained there till 328; when in that city he wrote down the Tradi- 
tions. On leaving Baghdad, he went to Spain, and entered Cordova on the 26th 
Shaban, 330. He continued to dwell in that capital till his death, and it was there 
that he tanght by dictation his Aitdb al-Amdli,and most of his other works. Yasuf 
[bn Hardin ar-Ramadi, whose life shall be given in the letter Y, composed an elegant 
kasida in praise of Abu Ali ’I-Kali, a portion of which the reader will there find 
inserted. Al-Kali died at Cordova on Friday evening, 6th of the second Rabi 
(some say the first Jumada), A. H. 356 (March, A. D. 967); he was buried in 
the cemetery of Mata, outside Cordova, and funeral prayers were said over him 
by Abu Abd Allah al-Jubairi. He was born in the second Jumada, A. H. 288 
(June, A. D. 901), at Manazjird in Diar Bakr, of which place mention has 
already been made in the life of al-Manazi (3). The reason of his being sur- 
named Kali was, that in going to Baghdad, he travelled with people from Kali 
Kala, in consequence of which he was called Kali (or native of Kdli Kala) ever 
after. As-Samani says that this place is in the territory of Diar Bakr, but I read 
in the katib Imad ad-din's History of the Seljiks that Kali Kala is the same town 
as Eraerum. Al-Baladori (4) says, in his kitdb at-Bulddn, or history of the 
Victories of Islamism, in treating of the conquest of Armenia: ‘‘ At one time the 
‘¢ Greek empire was broken up, and several princes governed the provinces with 
‘¢ nearly absolute authority; one of them was called Arminiacos, and was suc- 
‘¢ ceeded on his death by his wife Kali; it was she who bnilt this city, and gave it 
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¢¢ the name of Kali Kalah, which means the goodness of Kali; this word has 
‘< been altered by the Arabs to suit the genius of their language, and they say 
‘¢ Kali Kala. The image of this princess is engraved on one of the gates of the 


‘6 city (5).” 


(4) A copy of the Amili is in the Bib. du Rot, fonds Asselin, No. 493. It contains a number of Tradi- 
tions relative to Muhammad; an immense tity of notes respecting the ancient Arabs, their proverbs, 
language, and poetry; anecdotes of the poets who lived under the carly khalifs; pieces in prose and verse 
preserved by tradition, and which the author learned from the lips of his masters, etc. He says in his 
preface, that he had long treasured up this precious information and concealed it from the profane; that he 
had sought a person worthy of receiving it and capable of appreciating its value; and having heard of the 
glorious reign of the Commander of the Faithful, Abd ar-Rahmin Ibn Muhammad, he faced the dangers of 
land and sea, and went to Spain, where he received the greatest encouragement from that khalif, and was 
induced to publish his work by dictating it from memory at Cordova, and in the great mosque of az-Zahra. — 
It is a curious book, and furnishes much information on Arabism (dw ye)s or the philology of the ancient 
Arabic language; it fills 338 folio pages very closely written. 

(2) The hafiz AbO Yala Ahmad Ibn Ali Ibn al-Muthanna at-Tamimi is the author of a well known Mus- 
nad, or collection of authenticated Traditions, which he received from a great number of persons of the bigh- 
est credibility: he composed also some works on ascetic devotion and other subjects. He was remarkable for 
his humility, mildness of temper, amenity of manners, and veracity. Born at Mosul, A.H. 240 (A. D. 826); 
died A. H. 307 (A. D. 919-10).—(Ad-Dahabi’s Tértkh al-Islam, MS. of the Béb. du Rot, No. 646.) 

(3) See page 128. 

(4) The life.of Ahmad Ibn Yahya al-Baladori has been given by M. Hamaker in his Spectmen Catalogi 
Cod., page 11. ; 

(8) Or: ‘Is over one of its gates.” 


THE SAHIB IBN ABBAD. 


The Sahib Abd ’l-Kasim Ismail Ibn Abi’!-Hasan Abbad Ibn al-Abbas Ibn Abbad 

Ibn Ahmad Ibn Idris at-Talakani, was the pearl of his time, and the wonder of 

his age for his talents, his virtues, and his generosity. He acquired his know- 
ledge of pure Arabic from Ibn Faris, author of the Mujmil, Abi ‘|-Fad! Ibn 
4410 al-Omaid and others. At-Thaalibi, in his Fatima, speaks of him in these 
terms: ‘‘I am unable to find expressions sufficiently strong to satisfy my wishes, 

‘¢ so that I may declare to what a height he attained in learning and philological 

‘« knowledge; how exalted a rank he held by his liberality and generosity ; how 
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‘“¢ far he was placed apart by the excellence of his qualities, and how completely 
‘¢ he united in himself all the various endowments which are a source of just 
‘< pride to -their possessor (1); for my words aspire in vain to attain a height 
‘¢ which may accord with even the lowest degree of his merit and his glory, and 
‘¢ my powers of description are unequal to the task of portraying the least of his 
‘“ noble deeds, the lowest of his exalted purposes.” He then cites examples cha- 
racteristic of his noble mind, and gives some account of his life.-—-Abu Bakr 
al-Khowarezmi (2) makes mention of the Sahib Ibn Abbad in the following terms : 
‘* He was brought up. in the bosom of the vizirat; that was the nest in which he 
‘¢ crept and from which he sprung, — the nurse with whose milk he was suckled 
‘Seven to the last drop; he received the vizirat as an inheritance from his 
‘“‘ fathers.” Such also has Abd Said ar—-Rustami (3) said of him in these verses : 
The vizirat passed as an inheritance from one ancestor to another, and was succes- 
sively sustained by able pillars of the state (4). Abb&d received the vizirat from Abbas, 

(as a tradition is received), and Ismail then received it from Abbad. 

This was the first vizir who bore the title of Sahib (companion); he was so 
denominated because he had been the companion of Ibn al-Omaid, and was then 
known by that designation, which got into such general use, that on his accession 
to the vizirat, it continued to be employed as his real name. As-Sabi says, in 
his kitdb at-Taji (5), that Ibn Abbiad was intitled as-Sdhib because he had 
been the companion of Muwaiyad ad-Dawlat Ibn Buwaih from his early youth, 
and as this prince gave him that epithet, it continued to be the name by which 
he was known, and became the title of succeeding vizirs. Ibn Abbad was at first 
vizir to Muwaiyad ad-Dawlat Ibn Rukn ad-Dawiat Ibn Buwaih, having replaced 
Aba ’]-Fath Ali Ibn Abi 'l-Fadl Ibn al-Omaid, of whom mention shall.be made 
in the life of his father Muhammad (6). On the death of Muwaiyad ad-Dawlat 
at Jurjan, in the month of Shaban, A.H. 373 (January, A. D. 984), his brotber 
Fakhr ad-Dawlat Abi ’l-Hasan Ali got possession of the empire, and confirmed 
Ibn Abbad as vizir. Under this prince, he enjoyed high favour, honour, and 
authority. — Abu ’l-Kasim az-Zafarani(7) recited to him one day a piece of 
verse rhyming in 7, and containing the following passage : 

O, thou whose gifts enrich the hands of him who is far away and him who is near! 
You have clothed those who dwell by you and those who come to visit you, with rai- 


ment which we thought unequalled; and all the slaves of thy palace go about in silks 
except myself. 
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On this, the Sahib said: ‘I have read in-the life of Maan Ibn Zaida as- 
‘¢ Shaibani, that a man came to him and said: ‘Give me whereon to ride, O 
‘¢ Emir! on which he ordered him a camel, a horse, a mule, and an ass(8), and 
‘then said: ‘If I knew that God had created any other animal fit for riding, I 
‘“ had given it to you.’ Now I order you silk enough for a coat, a shirt, a tur- 
‘¢ ban, a waistcoat, trowsers, a handkerchief, a vest, a cloak, a robe, leggings, 
‘¢ and a purse; and if I knew of any other garment which could be made of 
‘¢ silk, I should give it you.’’--The number of poets who flocked to him and 
celebrated his praises in splendid dasidas, surpassed that which assembled at 
the court of any other. His repartees were very good: the coiners of the mint 
presented to him a memorial in which they complained of some injustice done 
them, and which was headed by the words ad-Darrdbiun ; he wrote underneath 
in form of decision, On cold iron (9). A person once addressed him a memo- 
rial. in which he inserted some passages and expressions stolen from epistles 
composed by himself, on which he wrote underneath in answer to the demand : 
This our property hath been returned unto us (10). He caused one of his reve- 
nue collectors to be imprisoned in a narrow yard near his dwelling, and having 
one day gone up to the (flat) roof of the house, his prisoner saw him and called 
upon him with a loud voice, on which he looked down and perceiving him 

444 suffering tortures like those of hell, he said: Back to kell! speak not unto 
me,! (41). Numerous anecdotes of the kind are related of him. —He wrote a phi- 
lological work in seven volumes, entitled the Muhit (comprehensive), which he 
arranged in alphabetical order, giving (the explanation of) a great number of 
words, but citing very few examples; it contains a considerable portion of the 
(words composing the) language; he is also author of the Kai (sufficient), treat- 
ing of epistolatory writing, the Avtdb al-Aiydd (Book of Festivals), a treatise 
on the excellence of new-year’s day; another on the rank of imam, in which he 
states the merits of Ali Ibn Abi Talib, and maintains that the (three khalifs) who 
preceded him were legitimate imams (12); the Book of Vizirs; a work entitled: 
Exposure of the faults in al-Mutanabbi’s poetry, and a treatise on the names and 
attributes of God. He composed also some elegant epistles and good poetry, of 
which we shall give the following extracts: 


My description cannot paint that nymph who is a very gazelle in beauty. She wished 
to kiss my hand, and I said: ‘‘ Kiss my lips.” 
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On clear-coloured wine: 


The glass is clear, and the wine is clear; one is so like the other, that they can 
hardly be distinguished. One you would think wine, not glass,—the other glass, not 
wine. 

He composed these elegiac verses on the death of the vizir Abd Ali Kathir Ibn 
Ahmad (43): | 
They told me of Kathfr’s death; it was a heavy loss for me, and I said: ‘Let 


‘¢me and Glory weep together, for the like of Kathir (abundant) is rare among man- 
‘¢ kind.” 


It is related by the grammarian Abd 'l-Husain al-Farisi (44) that Noh Ibn Man- 
stir, one of the Samanide princes, wrote privately to the Sahib, inviting him to 
become his vizir and direct the administration of his kingdom; but he refused 
the offer, and one of the reasons which he gave in excuse was, that it would 
require four hundred camels to transport his books only; think then of the fur- 
niture which he must have possessed in the same proportion! We shall limit the 
account of his life to the foregoing particulars, which may suffice. He was 
born on the 46th of Zu ‘Il-Kada, 326 (September, A. D. 938), at Istakhar, or, 
according to another account, at Talakan, and died on Thursday evening, 24th 
of Safar, 385 (March, A. D. 995), at Rai, from which city his body was trans— 
ported to Ispahan, and interred in a vault situated in the quarter of Bab Dazih : 
his tomb is still kept in good order, and his daughter's descendants have it 
whitewashed regularly. The poet Ibn Abi ’l-Ala (15) narrates as follows: ‘|! 
‘¢ had a dream in which I heard a voice say : ‘ Why did not you, who possess such 
‘a talent for poetry, compose an elegy on his death?’. To which I replied : 
‘¢ «The number of his good qualities forced me to refrain, for I did not know — 
‘¢ with which to begin; and I was apprehensive of my inability to treat the sub- 
‘¢ ject suitably, although people supposed me capable of doing it full justice !’ 
‘¢ The voice here said: ‘Add a second hemistich to those I pronounce.’ 
‘< ‘Speak!’ said 1; and the voice said : 


'*Generosity and the best of patrons repose together in the same grave.’ 
‘¢ And I rejoined: 


‘So that each of these brothers may keep the ather company!’ 


- 
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‘¢ The voice: 


‘ They were inseparable when alive, and now they embrace— 
‘cy; 
‘Qn a funeral couch near Bab Dazth!’ 


‘¢ The voice: 
‘ Whilst other inhabitants shall quit their dwellings—'’ 
66 I . 


‘They shall remain in theirs till the day of resurrection.’ 


This piece is given by al-Baiyasi (16) in his Hamdsa.—I have read the fol- 
lowing observation in the History of the Sahib Ibn Abbad: ‘‘ None ever enjoyed 
‘¢ the same popular favour after their death as during their life (17), the Sahib 

*‘“ excepted; for on his decease, the gates of the city of Rai were closed (in sign of 

‘< mourning), and the people assembled at the door of his palace, where they 

442 ‘* waited till his bier was brought out; and Fakhr ad-Dawlat, the prince whom 

‘‘he served,” (and whose name has been mentioned in the beginning of this 

notice, ) «‘ was present with all the officers of high rank in mourning dresses (48) : 

‘‘ when the bier appeared, the people raised one simultaneous cry and pros- 

‘< trated themselves on the ground; Fakhr ad-Dawlat, and the rest marched in 

‘“ procession before. the corpse, and for some days after, he held public sit- 

‘‘ tings to receive visits of condolence (19)."" His death was lamented in these 
terms by Abii Said ar-Rustami: - © 


Now, that Ibn Abbdd is departed, shall ever the expectant traveller hasten to under- 
take the nightly journey? shall ever liberality be solicited? God hath willed that the 
hopes of the needy and the gifts of the generous should perish by the death of Ibn 
Abbdd, and that they should never meet again till the day of resurrection. 


His father, Abi 'l-Hasan Abbad died’A. H. 334 or 335 (A. D. 946); he had 
been vizir to Rukn ad-Dawlat, father of Fakhr ad-Dawlat and Adad ad-Bawlat 
Fannakhosri, whom al-Mutanabbi has celebrated in his poems.—Fakhr ad- 
Dawlat died in the month of Shaban, A. H. 387 (August, 997); he was born in 
341 (A. D. 952).— Tdlakdéni means native of Tdlakdn: there are two cities of 
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this name, one in Khorasan, and the other in the dependencies of Kazwin; the 
latter was the native place of the Sahib. 


(1) I have been here obliged to paraphrase the original, in order to render its full sense. 

(2) The life of Abd Bake Muhammad al-Khowarezmi is given by Ibn Khallikan. 

13) Aba Satd Muhammad Ibn Muhammad Ibn Rustam ar-Rustami, a native of Ispahan, was originally a 
mason cere! Ww Sar but he displayed such talent in the composition of verses, that he came to be 
ranked among the first poets of the time, and gained the favour of the Sahib Ibn Abbdd, who acted towards 
him as a generous benefactor, and used to say, ‘‘ar-Rustami is the ablest poet of the day.” At the approach 
of old age, ar-Rustami renounced poetry from conscientious motives. The date of his death is not given in the 
Yattma, but some of his poems are preserved in that work, with a notice on their author, the summary of 
which is here given.—(See the Yattma, fol. 312.) 

(4) In this verse the author had a double meaning in view: it signifies also that the vizirat was successively 
transmitted (itke a tradition) from one good authority to another. The same idea is continued in the next 
verse. 

(5) See page 31. 

(6) Muhammad was Ibn al-Omaid's real name. 

(7) Aba ’l-Kasim Omar ibn Ibrahim az-Zafardni was a native of Irak, and one of those. literary men who 
were admitted into the society of the Sahib; he was also a favourite of Adad ad-Dawlat.— (Yattma, fol. 327.) 
Some of his poems are to be found in that work. 

(8) One article in the list I have omitted; decency requiring its suppression. 

(9) The word ad-Darrdbdn signifies literally the beaters, and is used to designate the money-beaters or 
coiners: by the addition which the vizir made, he gave them to understand that it was useless for them to 
complain; that they, the beaters, struck on cold iron, whichis labour in vain. This is a common Arabic pro- 
verb, somewhat analogous to the English one: Strike when the iron is hot. 

(10) This is a passage of the Koran, taken from surat 12, verse 68. 

(11) This Is also a passage of the Koran: see surat 23, verse 110.—At-Thaalibi did not probably know this 
trait, when he made his pompous eulogium of the Sabib. 

(12) Here the word émam means, the possessor of spiritual and temporal authority. 

(43) It would appear from Khaundemir’s Tdartkhk al-Wuzard, that Kathir was vizir to one of the Dailamite 
princes. —(De Hammer’s Handschriften, No. 238.) 

(44) Ab0’}-Husain Muhammad Ibn al- Husain al-Farisi, a grammarian of considerable reputation and sister's 
son to the celebrated Abd Ali ’l-Farisi, under whom he studied, was one of those literary men whom the 
Sahib admitted into his intimacy. He possessed a talent for poetry, and some of his pieces are preserved in 
the Yattma; the author of which work, at-ThaAlibi, says that at the time he was writing, Abd ‘l-Husain was 
still alive and dwelling at Jurjan.—(Yattma, No. 1370, fol. 488.) 

(48) Abd 'l-Kasim Ghanim Ibn Abi 'l-Al4, a native of Ispahan, was another of the Sahib's favourite poets. 
Some of his pieces are to be found in the Yattma, fol. 319. 

(46) Abd ’l~Hajjaj YOsuf Ibn Muhammad was a native of Baeza in Spain, whence his surname of Basyds¢. 
His life is given by Ibn Khallikan.—There are seven works in Arabic which bear the title of Hamdsa. 

(17) Literally: No one was ever favoured after his death as he had been during life. 

(48) Literally: Having changed their dress. — 

(19) The Arabic says simply, that he sat for consolation. 
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IBN KHALF AS-SARAKUSTI. 


Aba ’t-Tahir Ismail Ibn Khalf Ibn Said Ibn Imran al-Ansari (1) al-Andalusi 
as-Sarakusti (native of Saragossa in Spain) was a grammarian and teacher of 
the reading of the Koran. He was master of the branches of general litera- 
ture, and versed in the sciences connected with the Koran (2). He is author of 
the Onwén fi ’l-Karadt (3) (Outlines of the different readings of the Kordn), 
which work is considered of the very first authority by those who cultivate that 
branch of knowledge; he composed also an Abridgment of the Kitab al-Hujja (A) 
by Aba Ali ’l-Farisi. Ibn Bashkawal praises him highly in the Scat, and 
makes an enumeration of his merits. He continued to pursue his studies and 
communicate his information to the public up to the day of his death; he expired 
on Sunday, the first of Muharram, A. H. 455 (January, A. D. 1063.)—Sara- 
kusti means native of Sarakusta(5), a very fine city im the eastern part of Spain, 
which has produced a number of learned men. It was taken from the Moslims 
by the Franks (under the orders of Alphonso, king of Arragon), in the year 
512 (A. H. 1148). 


(1) Al-Ansari is the title given to descendants from the Ansdrs. See page 137, note (4). 

(2) Hajji Kalifa gives a list of these sciences in the introduction to his bibliographical dictionary.—See 
page 37 of Fligel’s edition. 

(3) In the Arabic text, this word is incorrectly printed oil. 

(4) This work treats of the different readings or editions of the Koran. 

(8) Sarakusta is an alteration of Cesar Augusta, the ancient name of the city of Saragossa. 


AL-MANSUR IBN AL-KAIM IBN AL-MAHDI. 


Abu ‘t-Tahir Ismail, surnamed a/-Manstir (the victorious), was son of al- 
Kaim Ibn al-Mahdi, prince of Ifrikiya (4frica Propria): the remainder of his 
genealogy will be found in the life of his grandfather al-Mahdi Obaid Allah: 
the life of al-Mustali, one of his descendants, has been already given (4). 
Al-Mansur received the oath of fidelity from his subjects on the day wherein his 
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father. al-Kaim died ; (we shall speak of this event under the heteer //7.) He 
possessed the talent of expressing his ideas with precision atd elegance, atid be 
pronounced his dhotbas without previous preparation. Abu Jaafar al-Marwa- 
radi narrates the following anecdote (of /is ready genius): “1 went forth with 
“ al-~Mansdir on the day he defeated Abd Yazid (2), and, as I accompanied him, 
‘‘ he dropped from time to time one of the two lances which he bore in his hand ; 
‘< so I (picked it up and) wiped it, and gave it to him, pronouncing it to bea 

“ good omen, and quoting to him the following verse: , 
‘She threw away her staff, and a distant land became the place of her abode; (yet, 
‘ she felt) as the traveller on his return, when his eyes are delighted (by the sight of 

‘ home) (3). . 
‘On which he replted: ‘Why did you not quote what is better and truer 113 

_ “than that: 4nd we spake by revelation to Moses, saying, Throw down thy 
‘rod. And behold, it swallowed up that which they had caused. falsety to 
‘“‘ appear. Wherefore the truth was confirmed, and that which they had 
‘‘ wrought vanished. And they were overcome there, and were rendered con- 
‘* temptible (4). To this I said: ‘O, my lord! you, who are the son of God's 
‘‘ Apostle, utter that knowledge of which you are the (sole) possessor.’ "—One 
of the best anecdotes of this kind is that which at-Taimi (5) thus relates in his 
Life of al-Hajjaj: ‘* Abd al-Malik Ibn Marwan ordered.the construction of a gate 
‘¢ at Jerusalem, on whith his name was to be inscribed, and al-Hajjaj obtained 
‘¢ from him permission to erect another; and it so happened that Abd al-Malik’s 
‘* was struck by lightning and burned, while that of al-Hajjaj remained uninjured. 
‘¢ Abd al-Malik was much troubled in consequence, but al-Hajjaj wrote him this 
‘* letter: ‘I am informed that fire has come down from heaven and burned the 
‘* ate of the Commander of the Faithful, without burning that of al-Hajjaj;_ in 
‘“‘ this we resemble perfectly the two sons of Adam, when they each made an 
‘* offering, and it was accepted from one and not from the other (6).’ Abd 
‘* al-Malik’s uneasiness was dispelled by the perusal of this letter.” —Al-Mansdr 
was charged by his father (a/-K dim) to wage war against Abd Yazid, who had 
revolted against his authority. Abd Yazid Makhlad Ibn Kaidad belonged to the 
sect of Ibadites (7); he made an outward show of rigid devotion, but was in rea- 
ity an enemy to God; he never rode but on an ass, nor wore any dress but 
woollen. He had already fought al-Mansiir’s father in many engagements, and got 
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into his possession all the towns in the dependencies of Kairawan; al-Mahdiya 
was the only city which remained in the hands of al-Kaim. -Abu Yazid then 
took up his position against al-Mahdiya and blockaded it; and al-Kaim died 
during the siege. Al-Mansir then assumed the direction of affairs, and continued 
to maintain the contest, but concealed the death of his father; he persevered in 
his resistance till Abd Yazid retired, and went to blockade Sisa. Then al- 
Mansir left al-Mahdiya, and having given Abu Yazid battle at Sasa, put him 
to flight; he then defeated him in a number of successive combats, and at length 
took him prisoner on Sunday, 25th Muharram, 336 (August, A. D. 947). Aba 
Yazid died of his wounds after a captivity of forty days: his body was skin- 
ned by al-Mansir’s orders; the skin was then stuffed with cotton, and ex- 
posed on a cross. It was on the spot in which this battle was fought, that 
al-Mansir built the city which he named al-Mansuriya after himself, and in 
which he fixed his residence. He was courageous, firm-hearted, and eloquent, 
pronouncing the Ahotba without previous preparation. In the month of Rama- 
dan, 344 (A. D. 953), he went from al-Mansiriya to Jalila on a party of plea- 
sure, accompanied by his concubine Kadib, of whom he was passionately fond ; 
when God poured down on them heavy showers of hail and gave a.storm power 
over them. Al-Mansir turned back, therefore, to al-Mansiriya, but he. suf- 
fered so much from cold, that he lost his strength, and most of those who ac- 
companied him perished. On his arrival, he fell sick, and died on Friday, 
29th Shawwal, A. H. 344 (March, A. D. 953). His illness originated in the 
following manner: when he arrived at al-Mansuriya, he took a bath against the 
orders of his physician, Ishak Ibn Sulaiman al-Israili (8), the consequence of 
which was, loss of natural heat, and inability to sleep; on which Ishak came and 
treated him, but the sleeplessness continued. Al-Mansir at last grew impatient, 
‘¢ and said to one of his slaves: ‘Is there no physician in Kairawan who can 
‘* deliver me from this.” The answer was: ‘‘There is here a young man just 
‘‘srown up, called Ibrahim.” He ordered him to be called and acquainted 
with his state, and complained to bim of what he was suffering; on which 
Ibrahim took some soporiferous drugs and put them in a glass phial on the fire, 
prescribing to his patient to smell them. Al—Mansir, after smelling them for 
a considerable time, fell asleep; and Ibrahim retired, rejoicing in what he had 
done. When Ishak returned, he went to enter the patient’s chamber, but was 
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told that he slept, on which he said: ‘If any thing has been done to him to 
‘‘ make him sleep, he is now a dead man.’’ They then entered the room, and 
having found that he was dead, they wanted to kill Ibrahim, but Ishak said: 
‘‘He is not to be blamed, as he treated him in the manner which physicians 
‘teach; but he was unacquainted with the cause of the disorder, and you did 
‘‘not inform him. As for me, I treated him with the view of fortifying the 
‘¢ natural heat, so as to cause sleep, and on learning that he was treated in a 
‘way to extinguish that heat, I knew he was dead.’’ He was interred at al- 
Mahdiya; born at Kairawan, 302 (A. D. 944), or 301; his reign lasted seven 
years and.six days.—/frikiya is the name of an extensive country in Magh- 
reb; it was conquered in the khalifat of Othman; Kairawan was then the capital, 
as Tunis is now. 


(1) See page 159. 

(2) The author relates this event farther on. 

(3) The expression line y signifies to refresh or delight the eye, to rejoice.— This verse is frequently met 
with in Arabic writers, and Aba ‘I-FadA says, in his Historia Antetslamica, page 187, that mention is made 
of its author, Mokirr Ibn Himar al-Bariki, in the Kétab al~Aghdné; this name is not, however, to be found 
in the manuscript of that work preserved at the Bib. du Rot.—The expression to throw away one’s staff is 
quite proverbial in Arabic; it means to give up travelling. 

(4) This is a passage from the Koran, surat 7, verses 114, 115, and 116. 

(8) The historian at-Tatmi is better known as Abd Obaida Ibn al-Muthanna. 

(6) Koran, sur 8, v. 30. 

\7) Abd 'l-Fada, in his Annals, year 333, gives some account of Abd Yazid’s revolt, defeat, and death. The 
MS. of that work in the Bib. du Rot, which has been corrected by the author himself, writes N0uF kandad, 
with the vowel points, as the name of that rebel’s father. Abd Yazid was surnamed the master of the ass 
Sahib al-Him4r, because he never rode anything else.—(Ibn al-Abbaér.) The sect of the ibadites (fbddtya) 
had for author Abd Allah Ibn IbAd at-Tamimi, who revolted at Tabala in Yemen during the reign of Marwan 
Ibn Muhammad, the last of the Omaiyides who reigned in the East. It appears from an-Nuwairi, that this 
sect existed in Ifrikiya at an early period, and gave some trouble to the Aghlabite princes. — Al-Jurjani. in his 
Taarifat (Notices et extraits des man. dela Bb. du Rot, tom. 10, pag. 19), says: These sectarians considered 
as infidels all those who did not believe as they; they taught that the Moslim who commits a grievous sin is a 
wnitarian, but not one of the faithful, because works are a part of faith; and they declared Ali and a great 
number of Muhammad’s companions to be infidels. A fuller account of their doctrines is given by as-Shah- 
rastani. 

(8: The life of Ishak Ibn Sulaiman will be found in M. de Sacy’s Abd-Allatif, p. 43. 
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AZ-ZAFIR AL-OBAIDI. 


Abt “l-Mansur Ismail, surnamed a2-Zafir (the conqueror), son of al-Hafiz Ibn 
Muhammad Ibn al-Mustansir bn az-Zahir Ibn al-Hakim Ybn al-Aziz Ibn al- 
-Moizz Ibn al-Mansir Ibn al-Kiim Ibn al-Mahdi. In the article which precedes, 
we have given the life of his ancestor al-Mansir. On the death of al-Hafiz, his 
youngest ‘son az-Zafir was immediately proclaimed as his successor, im conform- 
ity to his father’s last orders, and on the same-day he received ‘the oath of fealty 
from his subjects. This prince was addicted to pleasure and frivolous amuse- 
ments, passing his time with his concubines, or listening to vocal music. He 
was assassinated by his favourite, Nasr, son of his vizir Abbas (of whom we shall 
again speak in the life of al-Aadil Ibn as-Sallar), who having invited him one 
night to come secretly to his father’s palace (which is now the Hanefite College, 
and is called the Swyifiya) (1), murdered him there and concealed his death. 
This well-known event took place on the 15th, or, according to some, on Wed- 
nesday night, 30th of Muharram, A. H. 549 (April, A.D, 1154). He was born 
at Cairo, on Sunday, 15th of the second Rabi (some say the first), A. H. 527 
(A. D. 1133); he was a very handsome man. On perpetrating this murder, 
Nasr went, the same night, to his father Abbas, and informed him of what he 
had done. It was by his father’s orders that he had acted; for his extreme 
beauty had induced the public to suspect that his intercourse with az-Zafir was 
of an improper nature, and in consequence (of these rumours), his father had 





said to him: ‘* You are ruining your reputation by keeping company with az- 
‘* Zafir; your familiarity with him is the subject of public talk; kill him then, 
‘* for it is thus that you will vindicate your honour from these foul suspicions.” 
The next morning, Abbas went to the door of the castle, and asked admission 
to az-Zafir, saying that he had business of importance to transact with him. 
The slaves having sought their master in the places where he usually passed the 
night, and not finding him, told Abbas that they did not know where he was. 
On this the vizir dismounted, and entered the castle with some trusty attend-— 
ants ; he then ordered the slaves to bring forth Jibril and Yusuf, the two bro- 
thers of his master; them he questioned respecting him; but they told him to 
ask his own son, for he knew better than they. On this, he caused their heads 
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to he struck off, and said: ‘‘These two are his murderers.”—Such are the 
main circumstances of the event, which is related more fully in the life of ab 
Faiz Isa, son of az-Zafir.—The mosque az-Zafiri, which is inside the gate of 
Zawila at.Cairo, was so called after him, as he was its founder, and had settled 
upon it wak/s (2) to a great amount. 


(4) The Suydfiya College at ‘Cairo was so called, because it was close to the Sword-catler's Bazar (Stk ac 
Syyfin).—(Al-Makzsizi). 
(2) See page 49, note (7). 


ASHHAB AL-KAISI. 


Aba Amr Asbhab Iba Abd al-Aziz Ibn Dawid Ibn kbrabim al-Kaisi al-Jaadi 
(mamber of the tribe of Kais and of the family of Jaad), a doetor of the sect 
of Malik and native of Egypt, studied jurisprudence under the imam Malik, and 
afterwards under the doctors of Medina and Misr. The imam as-Shafi said of 
him: ‘I never saw an abler jurisconsult thay Ashhab, were he not so precipi- 
‘‘ tate.” A rivalry subsisted between him and Ibn al-Kasim (1), whom he af- 


terwards replaced as chief of the Malikites in Egypt. Ashhab was born in 143 


Egypt, A. H. 150 (A. D. 767), or in A. H. 140, according to Abia Jaafar al-Jaz- 
zar in his history; he died in 204 (A. D. 820), a month (or, as some say, 18 days) 
after as-Shafi, whose death occurred on the 30th Rajab of that year. Ashhab 
died at Old Cairo, and was interred in the lesser Karafa (2); I have visited his 
tomb, which is near that of Ibn al-Kasim. Some state that his real name was 
Maskin and Ashhab only a surname, but that is not exact. His veracity is un- 
questionable in the Traditions, which he gives on the authority of the imam 
Malik. Al-Kodai says, in his K/itat, that Ashhab was head of the Malikites in 
the city (of old Cairo); that he possessed great wealth; and that he was the 
ablest divine among the Malikites in resolving doubtful questions. As-Shafi 
said that he never saw his equal among the natives of Egypt, but that he was 
rather rash; and (we know) that the only doctors of the sect of Malik whom as- 
Shafi saw in that country were Ashhab and Ibn Abd al-Hukm. It is related 
by the latter that he heard Ashhab pray fer the death of as-Shafi, who, on 
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learning from him the circumstance, quoted the following verses, which he 
applied to himself: 
Some men desire my death, and if I die, I shall not be the sole who travelled in that 


path. Tell him who strives to obfain constant happiness (3), that he should lay in a 
store for another, and a future life; then he shall have nearly (gatned hts wtsh) (4). 


Ibn Abd al-Hukm relates also that as-Shafi, on his death, left, among other 
property, a slave who was purchased by Ashhab, and that he himself purchased 
that same slave when Ashhab died. Ibn Yunus speaks of Ashhab in his History, 
and says: ‘‘Ashhab was descended from Kais through the tribe of Aamir, and 
‘¢ sprang from the family of Jaada; his surname was Abi Amr; he was one of 
‘¢ the first jurisconsults of Egypt, and a man of great judgment: born A. H. 140 
‘¢(A. D. 757); died on Saturday, 24st of Shaban; A. H. 204 (A.D. 820.) He 
‘¢ wore his beard dyed (zn imitation of the primitive Moslims)."" Muhammad 
Ibn Aasim al-Maafiri relates that he had a dream (5) in which he seemed to hear 
a voice say: ‘*0, Muhammad '”’ to which he gave answer, and the voice then 
pronounced this verse : 


They are gone, those friends on whose departure we exclaim : O, that the earth and 
those which inhabit it were dissolved ! 


‘At that time,” says he, “Ashhab was sick, and I said: ‘O, how greatly I 
‘« fear that he may die!’ and he died of that illness.”’ 


(1) The life of Ibn al-Kasim is given in this work: his full name is Abd Abd Allah Abd ar-Rahman 
al—Otaki. ’ 

(2) See page 83, note (42). 

(3) Literally: The contrary of that which is transitory. 

(4) The signification of the words 3$ yi is explained in M. de Sacy’s commentary on the MakAmas 
of al-Hartri; see page 311 of that work. 

(3S) See page 46, note (7). 


ASBAGH AL-MALIKI. 


Abu Abd Allah Asbagh Ibn al-Faraj Ibn Said Ibn Nafi, a doctor of the sect 
of Malik and a native of Egypt, studied jurisprudence under Ibn al-Kasim, 
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Ibn Wahb, and Ashhab (1). It was said by Abd al-Malik Ibn al-Majishan 
that Egypt never produced the like of Asbagh; and when asked if he did not 
make an exception in favour of Ibn al-Kasim, he replied: ‘‘Not even Ibn al- 
‘‘ Kasim.” He was kdtib (2) to Ibn Wahb, and his ancestor Nafi, who was 
an enfranchised slave of Abd al-Aziz Ibn Marwan Ibn al-Hakam the Omaiyide, 
was governor of Egypt (3). Asbagh died on Sunday, 25th of Shawwal, 225 
(A. D. 840), some state, however, that his death took place in 226 or 220. 


(4) For the life of Ashhab, see the preceding article; the lives of Ibn al-KAsim and Ibn Wahb will be 
found in the letter ain. ' 

(2) Hatéb, copyist or secretary. 

(8) Abd al-Aziz was appointed governor of Egypt by his father Marwan Ibn al-Hakam in the year 68 
(A. D. 688), and was authorised by him not only to preside at public prayers (which was the prerogative of 
the governor), but to collect the revenue. He continued in the exercise of these functions till his death, 
which took place A. H. 85 (A. D. 704.)—(An-Nujam as-Zdhira.) 


AK SUNKUR THE HAJIB. 


Abi Said Ak Sunkur (1) Ibn Abd Allah, surnamed Kasim ad-Dawlat ( part- 
ner in the empire), and generally known by the title of al-Hajib (the cham- 
berlain), was the ancestor of the Atabeks of Mosul, and the father of Imad 1416 
ad-din Zinki. He and Buzan (2), prince of Edessa, were mamliks of the Seljak 
Sultan, Malak Shah Ibn Aip Arslan. When Taj ad-Dawlat Tutush Ibn Alp 
Arslan obtained possession of Aleppo (in the year 478) (A. D. 1085) (3), he left 
Ak Sunkur as his lieutenant in that city, thinking that he could place every 
reliance on one who was his brother’s mamluk. Ak Sunkur, however, 
revolted, and Tutush, who was then master of Damascus, marched against 
him and gave him battle, in the month of the first Jumada, A. H. 487 (A. D. 
1094); both sides fought with great animosity, and the conflict terminated by 
the death of Ak Sunkur (4). He was interred in the Zajjajiya College at 
Aleppo. When I visited his tomb, I found it surrounded by a great number 


of persons, who met there every Friday for the purpose of reading the Ko- 
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ran(5); and I -was informed that (in recompense for their services), a large 
sum, arising from the revenue of a wakf(6) founded for: that purpose, ‘was 
distributed ameng them; but I do not know by whom that wakf was esta- 
blished.—I have since discovered that it was established by Nur ad-din Mahorid, 
grandson of ak-Sunkur; I shall give his life later, and shall narrate also, in 
the life of Tutush,-some particulars respecting Ak Sunkur, which are in contra- 
diction ‘to the foregeing. statement (7). — The Zajjdjiya College was built by 
Aba ‘l-Rabi Sulaiman Ibn Abd al-3gbbar Ibn Ortuk, prince of Aleppo (8). 
Ak Sunkur was at first buried at (Mount) Karnebia, but his son Zinki, on 
obtaining possession of Aleppo, had his body transported to the Zajjajiya, and 
introduced it into the city by hoisting it over the wall (9). Ak Sunkur was slain 
at a village called Rayan, which is situated near Sabin (10) in the dependencies 
of Aleppo, according to Yakut (in his Mushtartk). 


(4) Ak-Suokur is a Turkish name; it means white falcon. 

(2) This Buzdn assisted ak-Sunkur in his revolt against Tutush, and was taken and beheaded by that 
prince, A. H. 487.—(Zubdat al-Halab.) The analysis of this work is given by prone: Freytag” in his 
Selecta ex Historia Halebt. 

:3) It appears from a passage in the life of Tutush, that this date should have been inserted in the Arabic 
text. Itis omitted in most of the manuscripts. 

(4) A more full account of Ak Sunkur’s revolt and death is given by Abd ’I-Fad& in his Annals. Kamil 
ad-din Omar Ibn al-Adim says, in his Zubdat al-Halab, that the troops of Ak Sunkur did not resist an 
instant, and that he himself was taken after the battle and beheaded by Tutush. 

(8) The merits and spiritual recompenses attached to the reading of the Koran are transferable to the dead, 
when this act of piety is performed on their account and in their name. 

(6) See note (7), page 49. 

(7) This is an oversight of the author; nothing of the kind is to be found in the life of Tutush. 

(8) Sulaimes fbn Abd al-Jabbar was lieutenant of 11 Ghazi in Aleppo. (Zubdat al-Halab.) 

(9) When the Atébek Zinki transported the corpse of his father to the college situated in (the quarter of 
Aleppo called) al-Zajjajan (the glassblowers), he did not bring it through any of the city gates, but had it 
hoisted over the wall; for it would have been considered as an unlucky omen to introduce a dead body into 
the city.—(Bughiat at-Talab; MS. No. 726, fol. 480.) Kamal ad-din, the author of this work, states that 
Ak Sunkeur governed Aleppo with great justice, and that, under his excellent administration, the revenues of 
the city amounted to fifteen hundred dinars per diem. (Fol. 178, v.) 

(40) The author of the Mardsid al-[ttila says that Sabin is a village at the gate of Aleppo, but Abd ’I- 
Fada in his History, t. III. p. 290, places the field of battle at Tall as-Sultdn, on the river Sabin, at six 


parasangs from Aleppo. 
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AK SUNKUR AL-BURSOKS. 


Abi Said..Ak Sunkar .al-Bursoki al-Ghaai (the. warreer), surmamed Kasim 
ad-Dawlat. Saif ad-din (partner in tha empine and sword of religion), was 
prince of Musul, Rahaba, and. the neighbouring countries. He got possession 
of these. places on the death of the Ispasalar (4) Maudid, who governed them 
and the Syrian provinces in. the name of the Selfik. prince Mubammad: Ibn 
Malak Shah (whose life shall be given in this work). Maudid was murdered 
on Friday, 42th of, the second Rabi, A. H. 507 (September, A. BD. 1443), by a 
gang of Batinites.(2), who attacked him in the great mosque of Damascus. Ak 
Sunkur was then acting as shahna (3) at Baghdad, to which. post he had been: 
appointed in the year 498 (A. D. 1004-5), by the sultan Muhammad, who had 
become master of the empire by the death of his brother Barkyarak. In the 
year 499, Ak Sunkur was directed by the sultan Muhammad to lay siege to Tik- 
rit, which was then in the possession of Kaikobad Ibn Hazarasb the Dailamite, 
who was reported to be a partisan of the Batinite doctrines. In pursuance of his 
orders, Ak Sunkur made preparations for the expedition, and having set out in 
the month of Rajab of that year, he besieged Kaikobad till Muharram, A. H. 
500. When on the point of taking the city, Saif ad-Dawlat Sadaka came up, 
and was put in possession of it (4), and then returned to Hilla, accompanied 
by Kaikobad, who took with him his treasures, but died on arriving. The 
sultan Muhammad, on being informed of Maudid’s assassination, ordered Ak 
Sunkur to set out for Mosul, and make preparations for attacking the Franks in 
Syria. On arriving at Mosul, he established his authority in the city, and then 
made an expedition against the Franks, whom he forced to raise the siege of 
Aleppo, which was closely pressed by them; he then returned to Mosul, and 
continued to inhabit it till his death. He was one of the greatest and most cele- 
brated emirs under the Seljukides. It was in the mosque of Mosul, on Friday, 
9th of Zia ’l-Kaada, A. H. 520 (November, A. D. 1126), that, he met with his 
death by the hands of some Batinites. Ibn al-Jawai says, in his History, that he 
was slain in the Maksiira(5) of the mosque of Mosul, A. H. 519, whilst the 
katib Imad ad-din states that it happened in 520; the latter writer says: ‘‘ The 447 
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‘¢ assassins, who were sitting in the mosque, in the dress of Sifis, sprang upon 
‘< him as he was retiring from prayers, and stabbed him in many places. This 
‘* was in the month of Zi’ |-Kaada. Their enmity had been excited against 
‘¢ him, because he had persecuted and slain them in great numbers, with the 
‘‘ intention of eradicating their power.” The government of Ak Sankur passed 
to his son Izz ad-din Masid, whose death took place on Tuesday, 22nd of the 
latter Jumada, 524 (July, A.D. 4127); Imad ad-din Zinki (son of the Ak Sun- 
kur whose life is given in the preceding article) was his successor.—The deri- 
vation of Bursokt was unknown to me, and as-—Samani makes no mention of the 
word; but I have since discovered that it comes from Bursok, the name of a 
Mamluk belonging to the sultan Muhammad Toghruibek, whose life we intend 
to give. This Bursok held a high rank under the Seljuk dynasty, and was one 


of their most remarkable and eminent emirs. 
e@ 


(4) This word, which is written Fp vereea P niche! and hee! , signifies commander of the troops. 

(2) The Batinites are the same as the Ismatlians: they are better known in Europe as the Assassins 
hates}, — See M. de Sacy’s Mémoire sur la dynastic des Assassins et sur I'étymologte de leur nom; and 
his Histotre des Druzes. , | 

‘3) See page 172, note (4). 

(4) This was a concerted plan between Sadaka and Kaikob4d, and must have caused great disappointment 
to Ak Sunkur, who had the promise of the sultan to be allowed to retain Tikrit as a fief after he had captured 
it. (Ibn al-Athir’s Kamil.) 

(8) In the great mosques, a railed enclosure or pew, called the Maksdéra is reserved for the sultan or his 
lieutenant. 


OMAIYA IBN ABI ’S-SALT. 


Abd ’s-Salt Omaiya Ibn Abd al-Aziz Ibn Abi ’s-Salt al-Andalusi ad-Dani (a 
natwe of Denia in Spain), possessed superior information in the different 
branches of general literature, and is author of a work entitled al-Hadtka (the 
Grove), which is composed on the plan of at-Thaalibi’s Yatima ; being also 
skilled in philosophy, he received the title of al-4dib al-Hakim (the learned in 
belles-lettres and philosophy): he was besides deeply versed in the sciences of 
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the ancients (1). Having left Spain, he took up his residence at Alexandria. 
The. katib Imad ad-din mentions him with commendation in the Kharfda (2), 
and cites the following, among other pieces of verse composed by him : 


Formed as I am of earth, the earth is my country, and the human race my relations. 
I must therefore impose on my camels a task of difficult accomplishment even for the 
tallest and the strongest (3). 


I have not, however, met with these verses in [bn Abi 's-Salt’s poetical works. 
The katib gives also as his, the following piece: 


She said to me: ‘‘ Why art thou living in obscurity? Is thy judgment weak or thy 
talent inferior?’ To which I answered: ‘‘ My fault in the eyes of the public is to have 
obtained glory such as they never possessed. It is in fortune alone that I am deficient, 
bat I am rich in honourable deeds.” 


This piece also is not to be found in his diwdan.—By the same: 


She tormented and sported with my heart, and then returned unconcerned. How 
intrepid is that gazelle whose magic charms prolong my sufferings (4); she kills with 
her looks whom she pleases, and whom she pleases she revives. Where is the love 
which she has not betrayed? Where are the promises which she does not break? 


By the same: 


The tzdr crept along his cheek, but retreated from the smiling lips it did not dare 148 
to kiss. No wonder it should fear death from such a kiss; saliva is a deadly poison 
for scorpions (5). 


By the same : 


I have seen a graceful maid, whose beauty partook of the qualities possessed by that 
liquor which she poured from the ewer into the wine-cup; its intoxicating power was 
in her looks, its colour in her cheeks, its favour in her kiss. 


The author of the Kharida gives as his the following verses in his notice on 
al-Hasan Ibn Abi ’1-Shakhna (6): 


I marvel how your looks, which are so languishing, can captivate the brave and 
vigorous; your glances, though sheathed (in your eyelids), work the same effects as 
the unsheathed sword. 


The poetical compositions of Omaiya Ibn Abi ’s-Salt are numerous and good. 
. Towards the end of his life he removed to al-Mahdiya (7), where he died om 
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Moeday, the first day. of the year 520:(22nd October, A. Di 1134); some, howe 
even, place his death on. the. 40th of Mathanram, 528, and Imad: advdin.says in 
the Kharida that.he.fgund written at the end of:a oopy,of the Hadtha given 
him by al-kadi al-Fadil, that the author died on Monday, 42th of Muharram, 
A.H. 546; but the first is the true date, because most writers agree in giving 
it, and it is mentioned also‘in the Jindn of the kadi ar-Rashid Ibn az-Zu- 
bair (8). Ibn Abi ’s-Salt died (as we have said) at al-Mahdiya, and was buried 

- at al-Monastir (9) (of which place we shall again speak in the life of Hibat Allah 
al-Busiri). The last words pronounced by him were the following verses of his 
own composition, which he ordered to be inscribed on his own tomb: 


I have dwelt in thee, O transitory world! in the full certainty of passing to an eter- 
nal abode; and the most awful circumstance for me in that event, is the obligation of 
appearing before one whose judgments are equitable, and who acts not unjustly. O! 

_ that [knew what reception shall be mine on that day; for my stock (of mersés) is.small, 
and my sins aremany. If I be covered with confusion for my crimes (I shall avow the 
justice of my sentence), for I deserve the severest punishment inflicted ona sinner. But 
if mercy and forgiveness be shewn me, (what happiness!) for bliss shall be there, and 
joy without end. 


In the height of his last illness, he addressed his son Abd al-Aziz in these 
terms: 


O, Abd al-Aziz! thou: who art to replace me! Let the fear of the Lord of Heaven be 
before thee when I am gone. I thus do bind thee to fulfil a duty which thou knowest (fo 
be essential); keep therefore thy agreement. If thou actest according to my recom- 
mendation, the true direction and thou shall be inseparable; if thou breakest thy pro- 
mise, thou shalt err from the right way. 1 have now advised thee to the best of my 
power. 


I have since discovered, in a compilation written by a native of Maghreb, that 

Aba ’s-Salt was born at Denia, a city in Spain, in the year 460 (A. D. 1067-8), 
and that he studied under a number of persons in that country; among others, 
419 Abu ’]-Walid .al-Wakshi, kadi of Denia. He arrived at Alexandria with his 
mother on the festival of Sacrifices (40¢h Za *l-Hiyja), 489; in the year 505 he 
was banished from Egypt by al-Afdal Shahanshah, but he continued some 
time at Alexandria, uncertain (to what country he should go); he de- 
parted in the year, 506 for al-Mahdiya, where Re was. bonowrably received 

by the sovereign of that city, Ali Ibn Yakya Ibn Tamim Ibo al-Moizz hn 
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Badis (10). He there had a son born to him, whom he called Abd al-Aziz, and 
who became a poet of superior ability and a skilful chess-player: Abd al-Aziz 
died at Bugia (in the province of Algiers), A.H. 546 (A. D. 1454). I may 
observe that Imad ad-din, im citing the authority of al-kadi al- Fadil, has made a 
mistake and taken the date of the son’s death for that of the father’s. When 
Omaiya was imprisoned in Egypt, he composed, by al-Afdal’s orders, a treatise 
on the use of the astrolabe ; a work on astronomy, entitled al-Wajiz (the com- 
pendium) ; a treatise on simple medicines ; a work on logic, entitled Takwim 
ad-Dihn (regulation of the mind); another, called the Intisdr (did), con- 
taining an. answer to Ali Ibn Ridwan’s (14) refutation of Hunain Ibn Ishak’s 
Medical Questions. When he had composed the Wayjiz by order of al- 
Afdal, that vizir had it examined by his astronomer Abi Abd Allah of Aleppo, 
who gave as his opinion that the work could not be made use of by beginners in 
astronomy, and that those who were masters of that science had no occasion for 
it. One of Omaiva’'s verses is as follows : 


Why should hie clothes not be worn out, since he is a full moon (tn beauty), and 
they are of linen. 


His reason for enouncing $0 singular a thought is, that linen rots when ex- 
posed to the light of the moon. The disease of which Omaiya died was dropsy. 


(1) The sciences of the ancients; the philosophical doctrines of the Greeks. 

(2) See MS. of the Béb. du Rot, No. 1378, fol. 76. Numerous extracts from the poems of Abd ’s-Salt are 
there given. | 

(3) That is, I must visit a generous patron who lives in a distant land. 

(8) Literally: Who bloweth on the knots of patience; see Sale’s Koran, note on surat 113, in which a 
similar expression occurs. 

(8) See Introduction. 

(6) Abd Ali al-Hasan Ibn Abd as-Samad Ibn Abi ’sShakhna, surnamed al-Mujid, was a native of Askalon 
im Syria, and the greatest poet which that city produced. He was living A. H. 470 (A. D. 1077-8). Imad 
ad-din’s Khartda furnishes little information respecting him, but it contains numerous fragments of his 
poetry. See MS. of the Bib. dew Rot, No. 1374, fol. 13 v. In this manuscript, the name of as-Shakhné is 


written as-Shajna Gx“), 

(7) Al-Mahdiya, a sea—port city lying to the south of Tunis, was founded A. H. 303, by al-Mahdi Obaid 
Allah, the first of the Fatimite khalifs. For its description see al-Bakri’s geography of Northern Africa in 
the Notices of Bxtraits, tom. 12, p. $70. 
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(8) See his life, page 143. 

(9) It would appear from al-Bakri’s description of Northern Africa, that Monastir, a sea-port town &0 
miles S. E. of Tunis, was a sortof military convent, or rébdt: see Notices et Extratts, tom. 12, p. 488. . 

(40) In the life of Yahya Ibn Tamim will be found the requisite information respecting Ali Ibn Yahya: 
mention is also made, in the same article, of Omaiya Ibn Abi ’s-Salt, and of some works composed by him, 
which are not indicated here. 

(44) Ali Ibn Ridwan died, A. H. 460(A. D. 4067-8). See Abd ‘I-Faraj, p. 236, in which work will be 
found several anecdotes respecting him; see also Russell's Description of Aleppo, vol. 2, appendix, p. xix. 
His life is given in the Tartkh al-Hukamd, MS. of the Béb. du Ros, supplement, No. 1085, page 381. 


TYAS AL-KADI. 


Abu Wathila Iyas was son of Moawia Ibn Kurra Ibn lyas Ibn Hilal Ibn 
Rabbab Ibn Obaid Ibn Suat Ibn Saria Ibn Dubyan Ibn Thalaba Ibn Sulaim Ibn 
Aus Ibn Muzaina, for which reason he was surnamed al-Muzani, or the descend- 
ant of Muzaina. He was renowned for eloquence (4) and penetration, and the 
acuteness of his mind was proverbial ; the persons of merit who spoke their lan- 
guage with elegance considered him as their chief; (his judgment was so sure, 
that) his conjectures were verified by the events, and in the management of 
affairs he showed great dexterity. It is he to whom al-Hariri alludes in the 
following. passage of his seventh makdma: In quickness of understanding, I 
resemble Ibn Abbas, and in the art of physiognomy I possess the talent of 
Iyds (2). He was appointed kadi of Basra by (the khalif’) Omar Ibn Abd al- 
Aziz, and his great-grandfather Iyas was one of the companions of Muhammad. 
His father Moawia, having been asked how his son behaved towards him, re- 
plied: ‘* An excellent boy! (Avs filial piety) relieves me from the cares of 
‘this world, so that I have leisure to think of the next.” Iyas was cele- 
brated for his talents and judgment; he was equally remarkable for his 
acuteness, instances of which are thus related: Being at a place in which 
something happened productive of alarm, and where three females whom he 
did not know were present, he said: ‘‘One of -these females is pregnant, 
‘¢ the other is nursing, and the third is a virgin.” On inquiry, it was found 
that he had judged right; and on being asked how he had acquired that 
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information, he replied: ‘‘In time of danger, persons lay their hands on what 
‘‘ they most prize; now | saw that the pregnant woman, in her fright, placed 
‘“‘ her hand on her belly, which showed that she was with child; and I per- 
“* ceived the nurse place her hand on her bosom, by which I knew that she was 
“‘ suckling ; and the movement of the virgin’s arm (3) proved to me that she was 
‘a maid.” —Hearing a Jew express his astonishment at the silliness of the Mos- 
lims in imagining that the inhabitants of paradise are to eat food, and yet not be 
subject to any natural evacuation, he asked him if all that he eat passed off in that 
manner; and on the Jew’s replying, that God converted a portion of it into nou- 
rishment, he said: ‘‘Why then dost thou deny the possibility of God’s convert- 
‘¢ ing into nourishment the whole of the food eaten by the inhabitants of para- 
‘6 dise ?’’— Being one day in the court-yard of a house at Wasit, he said that there 
was an animal under one of the bricks (which formed the pavement); and the 120 
people having pulled it up, found a snake coiled under it. He was then asked 
how he came to know it, and he answered: ‘‘I saw that, among all the bricks in 
‘* the pavement, there were only two between which any dampness appeared; so 
‘¢T knew that there must have been something underneath which breathed.” — 
As he was one day passing by a place, he said that he heard the howl of a strange 
dog, and on being asked how he knew that, he answered: ‘‘I know it from the 
‘* lowness of his howl, and the loudness of the other dogs in barking.” On 
examination, it was found that a strange dog was tied up there, and that the 
other dogs were barking at him.—Another day, he saw a fissure in the ground, 
and said that some animal was beneath, which was found to be true: being asked 
how he knew it, he replied that a fissure in the ground could only be produced 
by an animal or by a plant (underneath). Al-Jahiz says that, on examining a _ 
raised spot in an even soil, if the orifice be found of a regular form, and surrounded 
with loose earth, it is a sign that a truffle is below (4); but if the opening be irregu- 
larly shaped, and the earth thrown up unevenly, it denotes the presence of an 
animal. — Were I not apprehensive of being prolix, 1 should relate many singular 
instances of his clear-sightedness, but one of our learned men has already com- 
piled a large volume on that subject. When Omar Ibn Abd al-Aziz was khalif, 
he wrote to Adi Ibn Arta, who acted as his lieutenant in Irak, ordering him to 
effect a meeting between Iyas Ibn Moawia and al-Kasim Ibn Rabia al-Harashi, 


and authorising him to appoint the most acute-minded of the two kadi of Basra. 
30 
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The meeting having taken place, Iyas said to Ibn Arta: ‘‘O emir! aek the two 
‘¢ great doctors of Egypt, al-Hasan al-Basri and Muhammad Ibn Sirin, their 
‘¢ opinion of al-Kasim and me.” (His object in this was, to avoid the heavy 
responsibility which he should.incur, were he to accept the office of kadi, and 
he therefore wished that the choice of the emir should fall upon al-Kasim, 
who would certainly be strongly recommended by these two doctors ;) for al- 
Kasim went often to see them, whilst he, Iyas, did not. Al-Kasim (beng equally 
unwilling to fill the place of kddi, and) aware that these two doctors would ad- 

vise the emir to name him, said: ‘‘ Make no inquiries respecting me or him, for 
rs solemnly aver by the only true God, that lyas Ibn Moawia is an abler juris- 
‘‘ consult than I, and knows better the duties of a kadi; if what Y say be false, you 
‘¢ cannot legally appoint me, because I am a liar; and if my declaration be true, 
‘¢ it is incumbent on you to receive it (and act by zt).”” On this Ilyas said: ‘*(O 
‘¢ emir) you set a man on the brink of perdition, and he escapes the dangers 
‘¢ which he apprehends, by making a false oath, for which he will implore God's 
‘* forgiveness.” ‘‘Since you perceive that,” replied Adi Ibn Arta, ‘‘ you are 
‘* fit to fill the place ;’’ and he appointed him accordingly (5). It is related of 
lyas that he said: ‘‘I was never worsted (72 penetration) but by one man; | 
‘¢ had taken my seat in the court of judgment at Basra, when a person came be- 
‘‘ fore me and gave testimony that a certain garden, of which he mentioned the 
‘¢ boundaries, belonged to a man whom he named. (As J had some doubts of 
‘* his yveracity,) 1 asked him how many trees were in that garden; and he said 
‘¢ to me, after a short silence, ‘How long is it since our lord the kadi has been 
‘‘ piving judgment in this hall?’ I told him the time. ‘How many beams,’ 
‘* said he, ‘are there in the roof?’ On which I acknowledged that he was in the 
‘‘ right, and I received his testimony.’—Iyas was once in the desert, and the 
water had run short, when he heard the bark of a dog: ‘‘ That fellow,” said he, 
‘¢ig at the mouth of a well.” His companions, having gone to the place from 
which the barking proceeded, found the fact as he had stated; on which they 
asked him how he knew it, and he replied that the barking which he had heard 
seemed to issue from a well. Many other extraordinary instances are related of 
his sagaciousness. It is stated by Abu Ishak Ibn Hafs that Iyas dreamt that he 
should live till the next Festival of Sacrifices (which takes place each year on 
the 10th Zii ’l-Hijja); he therefore retired to a farm which he had at Abdasi 
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(a village in the dependencies of Dosht Maisan, which place lies between Basra and 
Khuzestan); and he died there in the year 122 (A. D. 739-40), or, by another 
account, in the year 121, at the age of 76. In the year of hig death, he related 
that he had a dream (6), in which it seemed to him that he and his father were 
riding a race, and that one was unable to outstrip the other; he then mentioned 
that his father had lived seventy-six years, and that he himself was in that year 
of his age. On the night before he died, he said: ‘‘ Do you know that in this 
‘¢ night.I shall have reached my father’s age?” He then went to sleep, and 
was found dead in the morning. His father Moawia died A. H. 80 (A. D. 699). 
—(We shall conclude this article by another anecdote respecting Iyds:) A 
number of persons, amongst whom was Ans Ibn Malik (7), then nearly one hun- 124 
dred years of age, were looking out for the new moon of the month of Rama- 
dan (8); Ans said that he saw it, and he pointed to the place, but the others 
could not discern it. On this, lyas went up to Ans, and perceived that a hair of 
his eyebrow. was bent down (before the pupil of lhe eye, and thus produced an 
optical delusion); he therefore drew his finger over it, and smoothed it to his 
brow, after which he said: ‘‘O Aba Hamza! show us the moon ;” and the other 
looked again, but could not discover it. 


(1) An Arab of the desert defined eloquence as the art of expressing one’s ideas with precision and brevity. 
Arabic eloquence is therefore quite different from European ; it is laconicism rather than eloquence. 

(2) See De Sacy’s Hartri, page 72. 

(3) The Arabic is here much more explicit. 

(4) Truffles are common in the Syrian Desert about the month of April. They are a favourite dish with the 
Arabs. (Burckhardt’s Notes on the Bedouins, vol. 1, page 60.) 

(8) In the early ages of Islamism, pious Moslims were deterred from exercising the funetions of judge, by 
consideration of the heavy responsibility they should incur, and the strict account they should give to God 
of their administration. There were many inétances of learned jurisconsults suffering persecution and 
punishment rather than consent to fill so dangerous an office. Their apprehensions were grounded on the 
Sunna, or Traditions, which furnish many positive declarations on the subject; according to one of these 
traditions, Muhammad said: ‘‘ There will come upon a judge, at the day of resurrection, such fear and hor- 
‘* ror, that he will wish: ‘Would to God I had not judged between two persons in a trial for the value of a 
‘‘ stogle date!’”’ Muhammad said aiso: ‘‘ He who shall be judge and awards agreeably to justice, will nei- 
‘‘ ther gain nor loose.’’ (See other traditions of similar import in Matthew's Méishkét al-Masdabth, vol. 3, 
page 221.) 

(6) See note (7), page 46. 

(7) Ans Ibn Malik, one of the last survivors among the companions of Muhammad, died at Basra, about 
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the year 92, (A. D. 710-11), aged 102 years. He had served ten years under the Prophet, to whose prayers 
(say the Moslim writers,) he was indebted for his long life, his great wealth (his palm-trees bearing fruit twice 
every year), and upwards of eighty children. — (Star as-Salaf.) 

(8) The Moslim Lent begins on the appearance of the new moon in the month of Ramadan. 


IBN AL-KIRRIYA AL-HILALI. 


Abd Sulaiman Aiydb al-Hilali, surnamed Ibn al-Kirriya, was son of Zaid Ibn 
Kais Ibn Zurara Ibn Salama Ibn Jusham Ibn Malik Ibn Amr Ibn Aamir Ibn Zaid 
Manat Ibn Aamir tbn Saad Ibn al-Khazraj Ibn Taim Allah Ibn an-Nimr Ibn Kasit 
Ibn Himb (4) Ibn Adnan. 4/-Kirriya was the surname of one of his female 
ancestors, whose real name was Jamaa, and who descended also from the Khaz- 
raj of the above genealogy; her father, Jusham, being son to Rabia Ibn Zaid 
Manat Ibn Auf Ibn Saad Ibn al-Khazraj. Ibn al-Kirriya was an untutored Arab 
of the Desert, but the elegance and precision of his language entitled him to the 
reputation of being one of the first orators among that people. A season of severe 
drought having obliged him to quit the Desert, he went to Ain at-Tamar (2), the 
governor (3) of which was under the orders of al-Hajjaj Ibn Yusuf. This go- 
vernor-kept open table every day, morning and evening, and Ibn al-Kirriya, who 
had stopped at the door of the palace and saw the people enter, asked where they 
were going; being informed that they were going to dine with the emir, he went 
in also, and dined along with them. He then asked if the emir did so every 
day, and being answered in the affirmative, he went to the palace every day for 
morning and evening meals. It happened, however, that the emir received a let- 
ter from al-Hajjaj, written in the pure Arabic of the Desert, and full of uncom-_— 
mon expressions, which he was unable to understand, and, for that reason, he 
caused dinner to be delayed. Ibn al-Kirriya, on his arrival, not seeing the 
emir at table, asked why he did not dine, nor have dinner served for his guests ; 
and he was informed that al-Hajjaj had sent him (¢he governor) a letter which 
he could not understand, as it was in the language of the Desert Arabs, and 
worded in terms of rare occurrence. On this, Ibn al-Kirriya, who was an able 
orator and spoke (the pure Arabic) with fluency and eloquence, said: ‘‘ Let the 
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‘¢ emir have the letter read to me, and I shall explain it with the help of God.” 
This being told to the emir, he called him in; and Ibn al-Kirriya, on hearing 
the letter read, explained to him all the contents. ‘‘Could you answer it?” 
said the emir. ‘‘I cannot read,” said [bn al-Kirriya, ‘neither can I write; 
‘* but I may sit by a person who can write down what I dictate.”” The answer 
was drawn up accordingly, and sent to al-Hajjaj, who, on hearing it read, per- . 
ceived that it was in the pure language of the Arabs, and that its expressions 
were of uncommon elegance; and knowing that such was not the ordinary 
style of writers in the tax office, he caused the letters of the governor of Ain 
at-Tamar to be brought, and found that they were not like that which he had 
just received. He therefore wrote to the governor in these terms: ‘‘ Your letter 
‘‘ has come to hand; it is widely different from your (usuad) answers, and is in a 
‘‘ Janguage not your own: therefore, on the perusal of this, lay it not out of 
‘‘ your hand before you send me the man who dictated to you your letter. 
‘¢ Adieu.”’ The governor read this note to Ibn al-Kirriya, and told him to go 
to al-Hajjaj ; the other wished to be dispensed, but the governor insisted, and 
having ordered him a dress, a supply of money, and a conveyance, he sent him 
off. Ibn al-Kirriya, on arriving, went to al-Hajjaj, who said to him: ‘‘ What is 
‘‘ your name !”—‘“‘ Aiyib,”—‘‘ That,” said al-Hajjaj, ‘‘ is the name of a pro- 
‘‘ phet, and yet I think that you are an untutored Arab of the Desert(4), one who 
‘¢ meddles with eloquence, and finds no difficulty in expressing his thoughts.” 
He then gave him a hospitable reception, and his admiration for him increased to 
such a height, that he intrusted him with a mission to (the khalif) Abd al-Malik 
Ibn Marwan. On the revolt of Abd ar-Rahman Ibn Muhammad Ibn al-Ashath 
Ibn Kais al-Kindi (5) in Sejestan, al-Hajjaj sent Ibn al-Kirriya on a mission to 
that chieftain. When he entered, Ibn al-Ashath said to him: ‘‘You must 
‘* mount the pulpit, and say the Ahotba (6), and you must pronounce the 
‘« deposition of Abd al-Malik, and revile al-Hajjaj; if not, I shall strike off 122 
‘¢ your head.” Ibn al-Kirriya represented that he was an ambassador (and 
ought to be respected), but the other merely replied that he should do 
what he had said. He was therefore obliged to mount the pulpit, pro- 
nounce the deposition of Abd al-Malik and rail at al-Hajjaj. He then 
remained at that place. On the defeat and repulse of Ibn al-Ashath (7), 
al-Hajjaj wrote to his agents at Rai, Ispahan, and the neighbouring places, 
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ordering them to arrest all the ‘partisans of Ibn al-Ashath whom they meght 
meet, and send them to him prisoners. Ibn al-Kirtiya was: among the 
number that were taken, and on being brought before al-Hajjaj, the fol 
lowing dialogue ensued (8) :—Al-Hajjaj: ‘‘ Answer what I ask thee.” — Ibn 
al-Kirriya: ‘‘Ask what thou wilt.”—H.: ‘‘What sayest thou of the people of 
‘“¢ Trak ?’— K.: ‘They know the best of any the difference between true (rights) 
‘Cand vain (pretensions).” —H.: ‘‘ And what of the people of Hijaz?” —K.: 
‘‘ They are the most prompt of any to sedition, and the feeblest when in it.” — 
H.: ‘*What of the people of Syria?” —K. : ‘‘ The most submissive of any to their 
‘* khalifs.”—H.: ‘‘And the people of Egypt?’’— K.: ‘* They are the slaves of 
‘him who conquers.’—H.: ‘*Those of Bahrain?’’—K.: ‘*They are Nabateans 
‘* become Arabs.”’ — H.: ‘* What sayest thou of the people of Amman ?”’—K.: 
‘They are Arabs become Nabateans (9). —H.: ‘‘The people of Mosul?” —K. : 
‘¢ The bravest of horsemen, and the most fatal to their foes.” —H.: ‘‘ And those 
‘* of Yemen ?’’—K.: ‘‘ People who hear and obey, and cling to the strong side.” 
—H.: ‘* Those of Yemama?”—K.: ‘‘ They are rude and fickle, yet most firm in 
‘“‘ fieht.”—H.: ‘‘The people of Fars?””—K.: ‘‘They are mighty in their vio- 
‘¢ lence, and ready to work woe; their plains are extensive, their towns few.” — 
H.: “Now tell me of the Arabs.’’—K.: ‘* Ask.” —H.: ‘«The Koraish?” —K.: 
‘‘The greatest in prudence, and the noblest in rank.’”—H.: ‘‘ The tribe of 
‘¢ Aamir Ibn Sasaa?”—K.: ‘‘ They bear the longest spears, and are the bravest 
‘¢ in making inroads (10).”—H.: §* The Banu Sulaim?”—K. : ‘“‘The most socia- 
‘ble, and also the most generous in their gifts for God’s service (41).”—H. : 
‘¢ The tribe of Thakif (42) ?””—K.: ‘*The noblest by their ancestry, and the 
‘¢ most frequent in their deputations.”—H.: ‘‘And the Banu Zubaid?”’—K. : 
‘¢ They are the most attached to their standards, and the most successful in 
‘‘ their vengeances.”—H.: ‘‘ What sayest thou of the tribe of Kudaa?’—K.: 
‘¢ The greatest in importance, the noblest in origin, and the widest in renown.” 
H.: ‘‘What of the Ansars?”—K.: ‘*The best established in rank, the most 
‘* sincere in their acceptance of Islamism, and the most illustrious in their 
‘¢ combats.” -- H.: ‘The tribe of Tamim?”—K.: ‘‘The most conspicuous for 
‘¢ their fortitude, and the greatest by their numbers.” —H.: ‘‘ Bakr Ibn Wail?” 
K.: ‘‘ The firmest in their ranks, the sharpest in their swords.”—H.: ‘And 
‘¢ Abd al-Kais ?”—K.: ‘ The first to reach the goal, and the best swordsmen 
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‘‘ under standards.” —H.: ‘‘ What of the Banu Asad ?’’— K.: ‘<A people great 
‘* in number and fortitude; difficult to overcome, and firm in resisting.” —H. : 
H.: ‘*The tribe of Lakhm?’’—K.: ‘Princes, but some of them fools (43). — 
H.: ‘And Judam?’’—-K.: ‘They light up war, and fan it into a flame; they 
‘¢ make.it fruitful, and they reap the profits (14)."—H.: ‘The Banfi ’I-Harith?” 
—K.: ‘*They are maintainers of their ancient glory, and protectors of fernale 
‘¢ honour.” -—H.: ‘*The tribe of Akk ?”—K.: ‘‘Obstinate lions, with hearts 
‘* working evil.”—-H.: ‘‘Taghlib?”—K.: ‘‘They strike home when they meet _ 
‘¢ the enémy, and they raise around him the flames of war.” —H.: ‘‘ And Ghas- 
‘‘ san ?”—K.: ‘‘They of the Arabs possess the highest reputation, and the best 
‘‘ established genealogy.’’ — H.: ‘‘ Which of the Arab tribes in the time of 
‘‘ paganism was the farthest above the reach of insult?” —-K.: ‘‘Koraish; the 
‘* people of a hill (of glory) which is inaccessible, of a mount not to be shaken ; 
‘¢ dwelling in a town of which God declared the rights sacred, and took under 
‘“his protection the clients who sought its shelter.” —H.: <‘Telt me now of the 
‘¢ character of each Arabian tribe in the time of paganism.’’—K. : ‘The Arabs 
‘« wsed to say: Himyar are lords of the kingdom; Kinda are the pure race of kings ; 
** Madhij are spearsmen; Hamdan, horsemen (15); and Azd, the lions of the hu- 
‘¢ man race.” —H.: ‘Tell me now about the countries of the earth.”—K.: ‘‘Ask.” 
—H.: ‘What is India?’ —K.: ‘‘ Its seas are pearl ; its mountains, rubies ; its trees, 
‘¢ (sweet-smelling) aloes; their leaves, perfumes; its people, a vile multitude, 
‘* (fearful) as a flock of pigeons.”—H.: ‘‘ The people of Khorasan?’’—K. : 
‘‘ Their waters are frozen, and the enemy they must contend with obsti- 
‘< nate (16)."—H.: ‘‘What sayest thou of Oman ?”—K.: ‘‘Its heat is violent, 
‘* and its game ready at hand.’’"— H.: ‘‘ And Bahrain(17)?”—K.: ‘‘It is a heap 
‘* of refuse between the two cities (18).”—H.: ‘‘ What of Yemen ?”—K.: ‘‘It 
‘¢is the stock from which the Arabs are sprung; the people come of noble 
‘‘ houses, and bear a high reputation.”—H.: ‘“‘ And Mekka?"=—K.: ‘Its men 
‘‘ are learned yet rude, and its women clothed yet naked.”—H.: ‘‘ Medina?” 
K.: ‘* It was there learning took root and sprang up.” — H.: “Basra?” — K. 
‘* Its winters are frosty, its heats violent; its waters salt, and its wars peace.”’— 
H.: ‘And Kufa?”—K.: ‘It is so high that it feels not the heat of the sea, and 
‘“ so low that the cold of Syria does not reach it; its nights are pleasant, and its 
‘* good things abundant.”—H.: ‘‘ What savest thou of Wasit ?”—K. ‘It is a 193 
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‘* wife (19) placed between a mother-in-law and a sister-in-law.’ —H.: ‘‘ And 
‘¢ what are its mother-in-law and sister-in-law ?” —K.: ‘‘ Basra and Kifa, which 
‘‘ are jealous of it; but what harm can await it, since the Tigris and the Zab 
‘* shed, as they flow, prosperity upon it?” —H. : ‘What of Syria?”—K.: ‘It is 
‘*a fair bride, with females seated around her.”—H.: ‘‘ Woe be to thee (20), 
‘¢Q Ibn Kirriya; (had been better for thee) that thou hadst not followed the 
‘* people of Irak and adopted their hypocritical doctrines, after my telling 
‘¢ thee to avoid them.”’ He then called forth the executioner, to whom Ibn 
, al-Kirriya made a sign to wait, and then said: ‘‘May God prosper the emir! 
( let -me say only) three words, which shall become proverbs after my 
‘* death (21).”—H.: ‘‘Out with them.” -— K.: ‘‘ The best horse may stumble ; the 
** best sword may rebound without cutting; and the man of prudence may com- 
‘ mit a fault.” —H.: “This is not a time for jesting. Slave, inflict his (death's) 
‘¢ wound!” On these words, the executioner struck off his head. According 
to another account, al-Hajjaj said, as he was about to put Ibn al-Kirriya to 
death: ‘‘The Arabs pretend that for each thing there is a cause of ruin; what 
‘«‘ then is the ruin of clemency ?”—K.: ‘‘ Anger.” —H.: ‘* What is the ruin of a 
‘ bright understanding ?”—K.: ‘‘Self-admiration.’’- H.: ‘‘ What is the ruin of 
‘“ knowledge ?” — K.: ‘‘ Forgetfulness.” — H.: ‘‘ What ruins a reputation for 
‘* liberality?” — K.: ‘*To bestow on those in affliction, and tell them that 
‘(they are undeserving.” — H.: ‘‘ What ruins the credit of the generous?” 
—K.: ‘*To keep company with the base.’””—H.: ‘‘ What is the ruin of 
‘* bravery?” —K.: ‘‘Tyranny.”—H.: ‘*What is the ruin of piety?” —K.: 
‘¢ Lukewarmness.’’—H.: ‘‘And of genius?” —K.: ‘‘Ambition.”’—H.: ‘And 
‘¢ of tradition ?”—K.: ‘‘Falsehood.”—H.: ‘‘ What is the ruin of property ?” 
—K.: ‘‘Bad management.” —H.: ‘‘ What is the ruin of the perfect man ?”’— 
K.: ‘*Privation (of life).”—H.: ‘‘What is the ruin of al-Hajjaj Ibn Yusiaf ?” 
—K.: ‘‘May God prosper the emir! nothing can ruin one whose reputation 
‘is noble, whose family is illustrious, and whose fortune is flourishing (22).”— 
H.: ‘*Thou art full of schism; thou hast shown thyself a hypocrite! Strike 
‘‘ off his head.”” When he saw. him dead, he was sorry for it.--—I took the 
above account from the work entitled Kitab al-Lafif (23), and gave it in full, as 
it was so connected that it was not possible to make an extract from it. To 
the demand of a learned man, who asked him the definition of address (24), Ibn 
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al-Kirriva replied : ‘‘To bear with vexations, and wait for opportunities.” The 
following was his definition of embarrassment: Stammering not produced by a 
natural infirmity,- hesitation without motive (25), and stumbling without cause. 
He was put to death A. H. 84 (A. D. 703). This is the person meant by 
the grammarians when, in citing their examples, they say bn al-Kirriya in 
the time of al-Hajjdj (26). Abd ’1-Faraj al-Ispahani says, in his Kitab ai- 
Aghdni, after giving ‘a full account of Majnun, the lover of Laila (27): ‘*It has 
“¢ even been said that there are three persons who had never any real existence, 
‘‘though their (supposed) adventures arid names are well known; namely, 
‘¢ Majnain; the lover of Laila, Ibn al-Karriya,” (he of whom we are now speak- 
ing,) ‘and Yahya Ibn Abd Allah Ibn Abi ’l-Akb, the putative author of the 
‘© Maléhim (28).”—JIbn al-Kirriya was so named after al-Kirriya, mother ‘of 
Jusham Ibn Malik Ibn Amr, one of his ancestors; she had been first married 
to Amr, and on his death she became the wife of his son Malik (29), by whom 
she had Jusham. Kurrfya, as an appellative noun, signifies the crop of a bird, 
but it was given to this woman as her real name. Some learned genealogists 
state, that al-Kirriya’s true name was Jamaa; (as has been said towards the 
commencement of this article;) and that she had two sons by Malik: Jusham, 
ancestor of Ibn al-Kirriya, and Kulaib, maternal grandfather of al-Abbas Ibn 
Abd al-Muttalib, uncle of Muhammad; for Nutaila, or Natla, mother of al-Ab- 
bas, was daughter of Hubab, son of Kulaib, son of Malik: from this it would 
. appear that al-Abbas was a descendant of al-Kirriya. Iba Kutaiba says, in his 
Kitab al-Maarif, that Ibn al-Kirriya was surnamed Hi/dli because he sprung 
from the tribe of Hilal Ibn Rabia Ibn’ Zaid Manat Ibn Aamir; but Ibn al-Kalbi 
states that he descended from Malik Ibn Amr Ibn Zaid Manat; there is then no 124 
Hilal in Ibn al-Kirriya’s genealogy (as given by Ibn al-Kalbi) ; and Hilal and 
Malik are only related to each dther through Zaid Manat; God knows best!— 
—Hildli means descended from Hilal \bn Rabia Ibn Zaid Manat, a branch 
of the tribe of Nimr Ibn Kasit: there is another Arabian tribe of the same name 
descended from Aamir Ibn Sasaa. Ibn al-Kalbi has noticed these two tribes in 
his Jamharat an-Nisab, and marked the relationship by marriage which ex- 
isted between them; the reader is therefore referred ‘to that work. 


(4) I have here suppressed the intervening links of this genealogy, as they have been already given in the 
life of Ahmad Ibn Hanbal; page 44. 


of 
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(2) Ain at-Tamar is situated on the edge of the Desert to the west of the Euphrates (Mardsid). 

(3) The word Jule (admil), which is here translated governor, signifies literally an agent ; it was also the 
name given to the resident officers who collected the revenue in the provinces. 

(4) The names of patriarchs and prophets were more frequently borne by the Arabs who dwelt in tow ns, 
than by those who inhabited the Desert. 

(8) See Abulfede Annales, tom. I. p. 423; and Price’s Retrospect of Muhammadan History, vol. ¥. p. 435. 
This revolt took place A. H. 80 (A. D. 699), 

(6) See note (2), page 174. 

(7) A. H. 83 (A. D. 702). Price's Retrospect, page 461. 

(8) This singular dialogue or catechism is frequently cited by Arabic historians and philologers; and is re- 
markable as an encyclopedia of the knowledge possessed, at that period by the inhabitants of the Desert; it is 
frequently obscure, its style being singularly concise and ancient. But it may be coulies if such a conver- 
sation as this really took place between al-Hajjaj and Ibn al-Kirriya. 

(9; The contempt of the Arabs for the Nabateans is well known. 

(40) I have doubts respecting the real meaning of the expression lal me oS |. 

(44) I may be possibly mistaken here. 

(42) This is the tribe to which al-Hajjaj belonged. 

(43) It was to this tribe that the Mundirs of Hira belonged. 

(14) Literally: They impregnate it and milk it. 

(1) Literally: Saddle cloths; that is, always on horseback. 

(146) Probably the Turkish tribes. . 

(47) Bahrain, as it is now written and pronounced, is a noun in the accusative case of the dual; it would 
appear that in old times it was pronounced Bahran in the nominative, which is more correct. The province 
of Bahrain is to the south-west of the Persian Gulf. 

(48) This I do not understand; but Kdfa and Basra were sometimes called the two cities. 

(19) I have followed the authority of the MSS. in printing kc (a garden) in the Arabic text, but I am 
inclined to think that 3.x (a wife) is the true reading. According to Abd ‘Il-Fadé, Wasit lay between Kifa 


and Basra, at.the distance of fifty parasangs from each. ' 
(20) Literally ; May thy mother be bereft of thee! 
(21) In the translation I have omitted rendering the expression 5995 ~S) wes, as it is impos- 


sible to make it understood without a note. Ibn al-Kirriya’s words are: ‘‘May God prosper the emir! 
three words like a troop of travellers when halted.” ‘This is most probably an allusion to the third verse of 
Amro ’I-Kais's Moallaka, in which the poet describes his sorrow at the sight of the abandoned cottage where 


his mistress dwelled, and relates that his two companions stopped their camels \345,, and endeavoured to 


console him. Their troop was therefore composed of three persons, and it is to this number of three that 
Ibn al-Kirriya made allusion. He merely meant that the words which he had to say were three in number, 
like the troop of Amro 'I-Kais. Al-Hajjdj possessing, as he did, a great acquaintance with the language, 
customs, and poems of the Desert Arabs, must have immediately understood the expression. 

(22) Literally: Whose branches are growing 

(23) This work is not noticed by Hajji Khalifa. 

(24) Meaning address in the management of affairs. 

(25) Literally: Not arising from doubtfulness (or mental incertitude). 

(26) I take the words [bn al-Kirriya in the time of al-Hajjaj to be a grammatical example cited to prove 
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that a noun governed in the genitive case by a preposition may sorpetimes be put in the accusative, and the 
preposition suppressed, thus, wy) is for oy; 3: 

(27) See M. de Sacy’s Anthologie grammaticale, p. 130. ; 

(28 The Maldhim (prognostics) is a collection of predictions and pretended prophecies. There were a 
number of works which bore this title. M. de Sacy has an excelleht note on the subject in his Chrestomathie, 
‘tom. If. pag. 208 ef seq. , : f° 

(29) These incestuous marriages were common before Islamism. See Pocock’s Specimen, p. 328, 2nd edit. 


id 


NAJM AD-DIN AIYUB. | 


Aba 's-Shukr Aiydb Ibn Shadi Ibn Marwan, surnamed al-Malik al-Afdal 
Najm ad-din (the excellent prince, the star of religion), was father of the sul- 
tan Salah ad-din Yusuf, to whose life the reader is referred for the rest of the 
genealogy, and the nature of the uncertainty which prevails respecting it; we 
need not therefore repeat it here. An historian says: ‘‘ Shadi Ibn Marwan be- 
‘« longed to one of the most eminent and respectable families of Duwin (1) ; he 
‘« had there a companion called Jamal ad-Dawlat al-Mujahid Bihraz,” (the same 
who is mentioned in the life of Salah ad-din,) ‘‘who was a most engaging and 
‘insinuating man, and gifted with superior abilities for the management of 
‘< affairs; they were like two brothers for their mutual attachment, but an 
‘¢ adventure which happened to Bihréz at Duwin forced him to abandon that 
‘‘ city in shame and confusion. Having been suspected of improper familiarity 
‘with the wife of an emir, he was seized and castrated by the husband; after 
‘‘this cruel mutilation, he would remain no longer in the city, but departed 
. ‘© with the intention of entering the service of the sultan (of /rak), Ghiath ad- 
‘¢ din Masad, son of Muhammad Ibn Malakshah.” (The lives of these princes 
will be found in this work.) ‘‘ He there became acquainted with the tutor of the 
‘* sultan’s sons, and gained his favour and confidence by the address and skill 
‘which he displayed in all the affairs entrusted to his management; the tutor 
‘* even authorised him to ride out with the young princes, when business pre- 
‘vented him from accompanying them himself. The sultan having perceived 
‘him one day with his sons, rebuked the tutor, who informed him that the 
‘¢ person whom he had seen was a eunuch possessing great talents, and highly to 
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“« be commended for his piety and morality. He then sent Bihriiz occasionally on 
‘¢ business to the sultan, who at length took much pleasure in his company, and 
‘chose him for his companion when he played at chess or draughts (2). 
‘¢ Bihruz got thus into such favour, that on the death of the tutor, he was chosen 
‘“ to fill his place; and being also entrusted by the prince with every affair of 
‘¢ importance, his reputation spread over the empire. He then sent to Shadi, 
‘‘ inviting him to come and witness the prosperity which he had attained, and par- 
‘‘ take of the good fortune with which God had favored him, ‘for,’ said he, ‘I 
‘* wish you to know that I do not forget you.’ On his arrival, Shadi met with the 
‘* preatest attention and kindness from his old friend, and he afterwards, with 
‘his sons, accompanied Bihriz to Baghdad, whither he had been sent by the 
‘¢ sultan as governor; it being the custom of the Seljuk sultans to have a lieute- 
‘nant in that city. Bihrdz having received the castle of Tikrit in gift from 
‘‘his sovereign, appointed Shadi to the command of that place, finding that he, 
‘€ above all others, was worthy of this mark of confidence. Shadi died at Tikrit, 
‘* and was succeeded by his son Najm ad-din Aiyub” (the subject of this article), 
‘¢ who obtained, for his able administration, the thanks and the rewards of Bih- 
‘*riiz. He was older than his brother Asad ad-din Shirkth ;” (whose life we 
intend to give). This relation differs in some points from that which is con- 
tained in the life of Salah ad-din (given in this work); but the facts may, no 
doubt, be perfectly established by combining the two accounts. We have also 
mentioned in that article by what means it was, that Imad ad-din Zinki, lord of 


5 Musial, became acquainted with Najm ad-din Aiyub and Asad ad-din Shirkuh ; 


there is therefore no necessity for repeating it here(3). It happened some time after 
this, that one of the females went out of the castle of Tikrit on some business, 
and passed, on her return, by Najm ad-din Aiyub and his brother Asad ad-din 
Shirkah, who remarked that she was weeping, and asked her the cause; on 
which she told them that on entering the castle gate, she had been insulted by 
the Isfahsalar (4). Shirktuh, on hearing this, rose up, and seizing the hal- 
berd which belonged to that officer, struck him with it and killed him. In 
consequence of this, Najm ad-din.imprisoned him and wrote to Bihriz, in- 
forming him of the circumstance, and putting Shirkih at his disposal. Bih- 
riz made answer in these terms: ‘‘I have been under obligations to your 
‘« father, who was my intimate friend; it is not therefore possible for me to 
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‘‘ treat either of you with severity; but it is my wish that you ahd your bro- . 
‘‘ ther retire from my service, that you leave the city of Tikrit, and seek your 
‘¢ livelihood where you will.” This letter having put it out of their power to 
remain any longer at Tikrit; they went to Mosil, where’they met with a fa- 
vourable reception from the atibek Imad ad-din Zinki, who treated them with 
great honour and kindness, on account of his former acquaintance with them, 
and granted them a rich fief. ‘When this atabek obtained afterwards pos- 
session of the castle of Baalbek, he appointed Najm ad-din Aiydb as his lieute- 
nant in that place. All these circumstances have been already related in the 
. life of Salah ad-din, but in different terms. When I was at Baalbek, I saw there 
a convent of Sifis, founded by Najm ad-din during his stay in that city, and 
called the Najmiya after him. He was a man of great holiness and piety, fond 
of virtuous society and animated (nr all his actions) by the purest motives and 
the best intentions. ‘We have mentioned in the beginning of Salah ad-din’s 
life some particulars respecting his father. Najm ad-din, and have there re- 
lated his appointment to the government of Baalbek by Zinki, and his removal — 
afterwards to Damascus; it is not therefore necessary to repeat the same ac- 
count here. When Shirkih went to Egypt to assist Shawir, his brother 
Aiydb remained at Damascus in: the service of Nir ad-din Mahmid, son’ of 
Zinki: we shall speak of this expedition in the life of Shirkdh and in that 
of Shawir. In the reign of al-Aadid, the (Fatimite khalif and) lord of Egypt, 
Salah ad-din became vizir of that country, and sent to request the presence of 
his father Aiyhb, who was still in Syria. In pursuance of his desire, Aiydb 
was authorised to set out for Egypt, and was accompanied by a guard of honour 
furnished by Nur ad-din, who defrayed also all the expenses of the journey (5). 
He arrived at Cairo on the 24th Rajab, 565 (April, A. D. 1170); on approaching 
the city, al-Aadid went out to meet him, in order to testify his esteem for Salah ad- 
din, who, on his part, treated his father with alt due honour and respect; he even 
offered to resign the authority over to him, but Aiyub replied: ‘‘O,-my son! 
‘¢ God had not chosen thee to fill this place, hadst thou not been deserving of it; 
‘cand it is not right to change the object of Fortune’s favours.” Aiydb conti- 
nued to remain with his son till the latter obtained the sovereignty of Egypt, 
particulars of which event shall be given in his life. On the departure of Salah 
ad-din to lay siege to Karak (6), his father remained at Cairo, and as he was 
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one day riding out to exercise, as was customary with the troops, his horse 
stumbled after passing through the Bab an-Nasr, which is one of the city gates, 
and threw him in the middle of the road; this happened on Monday, 48h of 
Zu’ |-Hijja, A. H. 568 (end of July, A. D. 1473). Having been carried home, 
he continued in great suffering, till death took place on Wednesday, 27th of the 
same month. Such is the statement of the generality of historians, the katib 
Imad ad-din amongst the rest; this author says, however, that Aiyab died on a 
Tuesday, and I readin the historical work of Kamal ad-din Ibn al-Adim (7), 
a passage extracted from a note written by Adad ad-din Murhif bn Osama (8), 
stating that Aiydb died on Monday, 18th of Za ‘1-Hijja; but it is manifest that 
Adad ad-din fell into this mistake from supposing that he died the same day on 
126-which he fell.from his herse. Aiydb was buried by the side of his brother Shir- 
kih-in a chamber of the royal palace, arid some years later, their bodies were 
transported to Medina: I find the following passage in a diary, composed by the 
k4di al-Fadil, and in his own handwriting, in which he mentions the occurrences 
of each day: ‘On Thursday, 4th Safar, 580 (May, A.D. 1484), a letter writ- 
“ten by Badr ad-din, formerly mamliak of Asad ad-din Shirkéh, came from 
‘< Medina, with the information that the two coffins, containing the bodies of the 
‘‘emirs Najm ad-din Aiydb and Asad ad-din Shirkuh had arrived, and that 
‘“ they had been deposited in the mausoleum prépered for their reception, and, 
‘‘ which is situated near the sacred tomb of the Prophet: may God grant to 
“them the (spiritual) advantages of that neighbourhood!” - Salah ad-din was 
on his way from Karak to Egypt, when he received the news of his father's 
death, and his affliction was the more poignant from his having been absent at 
the time. The following is an extract from a letter of consolation written by 
_the kadi al-Fadil, in the name of Salah ad-din, to Izz ad-din Fardkh Shah Ibn 
Shahaushah Ibn Aiyub, lord of Baalbek and a nephew of that prince: ‘‘ The 
‘< fatality which has befallen our deceased lord (may God parden him his sins 
‘* and shed mercy on his tomb!) is a cause of great pain and extreme sorrow; 
‘and ‘our sadness was doubled by our absence from his death-bed; though 
‘* we invoke the aid of patience, it refuses to come, but tears obey our wishes. 
‘©Q, what a misfortune! to be deprived of him who has ‘thus deprived us of 
‘‘ consolation; whose death has made-all other afflictions appear light, and 
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‘¢ sundered the bonds of our happiness, formerly so complete, and now, broken 
‘¢ for ever (9)! , 


‘The hand of Death snatched him a in-my absence; and had I been present, what 
‘could I have done?’ ” . oo , 


The doctor Omarat al-Yamani (whose life,shall be given) lamented his death 
in a long Aasida, the greater part of which is excellent; it begins thus: 


~ It is the greatest shock (which could happen)! and a double reward shall be his, who 
hath shown firmness in abiding its terrors. _ + 


The learned Ibn Abi’t-Tai of Aleppo (10) says in his greater history that Najm 
ad-din Aiyub was born in Sejestan, or,.by another account, at Jabal Jur (11), and 
that he was brought up in the city of Mosil; but in this he is in contradiction 
with every other author, and my only reason for noticing his statement is to 
‘prevent those who may read that passage, and who are unacquainted with his- 
tory, from supposing that it is exact, which is by no means the case; the true 
circumstances being those which we have mentioned above.— Shddi is a Persian 
word and means joyful (12).—Duwin is the name of a city in the most north- 
ern extremity of Aderbijan, near’Georgia. Duwini and Dini are relative ad- 
jectives derived from it.—The mosque and cistern which are outside the Gate of 
Victory (Bab an-Nasr) at Cairo, were constructed by Najm ad-din Aiyab, and 
it appears from an inscription on the stone placed over the cistern, and which 
I have myself seen, that it was built by him, A. H. 566 (A. D. 1170-1). 


(2) Duwin, or Dawin, is the Arabic name of the city of Tovin in Armenia. (St. Martin’s Mém. hist. sur 
vArménic, tom. I. p. 149.) | | 

(2) Draughts, in Arabic, Nard. See Hyde’s treatise de Ludis Ortentalibus. 

(3) I suspect that what follows is a continuation of the preceding extract. 

(4) See page 228, note (4). 

(5) I have here been obliged to paraphrase, in order to render fully the ideas expressed by the cater 

(6) This was in A. H. 868; see Abd ’l-Fad4’s Annals and M. Reinaud’s Extratts, etc., page 181. 

(7) The'life of this historian has been given by Me Sacy, in the Biographie untverselle, article Kem au- 
avpin; and by M. Freytag, in his Selecta ex Historia Halebt. He died A. H. 660 (A. D. 1262). The pas- 
sage to which Ibn Khallikan alluded, is not to be feund in the Zubdat al~Halab, MS. of the Bib. du Rot, 
No. 728. Qn the contrary, that work places AyOb’s death on the 28th Z0 'I-Hijja. It must therefore be 
his Bughiat at-Talab, or biographical dictionary of the illustrious men of Aleppd, which contains the note 
here spoken of, but this I have been unable to verify, as the MS. of the Bughtat Pelonsing to the Bib. du Rot 
is incomplete ; it proceeds only as far as ine}, a, 
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(8) See page 146, note (5). 


(9) Literally: By whose death the collected mass of happiness was scattered, so that, after its union, 
it became fragments. 


(40) Ibn Abi ’t-Tai Yahya Ibn Humaida, a native of Aleppo, wrote a history of that city in the form of 
Annals, which he entitled MWaddin ad-Dahab fi Tdrikh Halab (Goldmines, being a treatise on the history 
of Aleppo). He died A. H. 630 (A. D. 4232-3).—(Hajji Khalifa.) 


(14) Jabal Jar (Mount Jar)-is the name ofa region in Armenia, on the borders of Didar Bakr, containing a 
number of castles and villages inhabited by Armenians.— (Mardsid al-Ittild.) 
\12) It does not mean joyful, but joy. 


BADIS IBN AL-MANSUR. 


127 Abi Manad Badis Ibn al-Mansir Ibn Bolukkin Ibn Ziri Ibn Manad (1) al- 
Himyari as-Sunhaji (descended from the tribe of Himyar through that of 
Sunhaj) was father of al-Moizz Ibn Badis (whose life shall be given later): the 
rest of ‘his genealogy will be mentioned in the life of his grandson Tamim. 
Badis governed the kingdom of Ifrikiya as lieutenant to al-Hakim al-Obaidi, 
the pretended khalif of Egypt, who gave him the title of Nasr ad-Dawlat (aid 
of the empire); he succeeded,to the government on the death of his father al- 
Mansur, which happened on Thursday, 3rd of the first Rabi, A. H. 386 
(March, A. D. 996), in the great castle which he possessed outside the city of 
Sabra (2), and in which he was interred the next day. Badis was a powerful 
and resolute prince ; he possessed great bodily strength, and could break a 
spear by merely brandishing it: his birth took place on Saturday evening, 13th 
of the first Rabi, A. H. 374 (August, A. D. 984), at Aashir, a place of which 
mention has been made in the life of Ibn Kurkual (3). He continued to govern 
with prosperity till A. H. 406: on Tuesday, 29th Zu ‘l-Kaada of that year, he 
reviewed his army, which passed before the canopy under which he was seated 
to receive its salutations. He continued sitting till the afternoon, and then 
returned to his palace, highly pleased with the beauty of his troops, the splen- 
dour of their equipment, and their excellent condition. In the evening of the 
same day, he rode out with a superb escort, and caused the soldiers to exercise 


in his presence; he then went back to his palace, delighted with the prosperous 
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state of his affairs, and took his place at a feast with his favourites and the 
other persons admitted to his table; during the-repast he was animated with 
Joy to a degree never observed in him before; the company at length withdrew, 
and about midnight he expired. His death was kept secret, and his brother 
Karamat Ibn Mansir was established ostensibly as sovereign (4) (by the chief 
officers of the kingdom), till they went to al-Moizz, son of Badis, and placed 
him at the head of affairs. It is stated, in the work called ad-Dual al-Mun- 
katia (5), that the death of Badis happened in the following manner: he had set 
out for Tripoli, and remained near it for a considerable time with the intention 
of attacking it; haviiig sworn not to depart till he had rendered (the soil on 
which) it (was built) as a field fit for grain. (To avoid prolixity, I abstain from 
relating the motive which induced him to take this determination.) In conse- 
quence of this, the inhabitants of the city went to a schoolmaster called Muhriz, 
(who was in great reputation for sanctity’,) and said to him : ‘0 thou who art 
‘¢ God’s friend ! thou hast heard the declaration of Badis ; call therefore on God 
‘¢ to deliver us from his violence.” On this, Muhriz raised his hands to heaven 
and said: ‘‘O Lord of Badis! preserve us from Badis.” That very night, 
Badis died of a quinsy. — Sunhdji means belonging to Sunhdj or Sinhdj, a 
great and celebrated tribe in Maghreb, descended from Himyar. Ibn Duraid 
says that Sunhdja is the true pronunciation, and he admits of no other; but 
some persons allow that Sirhdja also is correct. — The orthography of the 
names of Badis’ ancestors shall be given hereafter. 


(4) For the pronunciation of these names, I have followed Ibn Khallikan. See the lives of Ziri and 
Bolukkin. 

(2) The city of Maghrib, called al-MansOriysa, after al-Mansdr Ibn al-KAim, bore previously the name of 
Sabra. — (Mardsid al-littia.) Al-Bakri has given a description of this city: see Notices et Extraits, 
tom. XII. pag. 473. 

(3) See page 43. This city was built by Ziri Ibn Mandd, A. H. 324 (A. D. 935-6). It was a place of 
such natural strength, that ten men were sufficient to defend it, and it contained within its walls two copi- 
ous springs of excellent water. (An-Nuwatré, MS. No. 702, fol. 28. Notices of Extratts, t. XII. p. 519.) 

(4) On the death of Badis, the chief officers rue of the empire met and agreed to appoint his brother 
Kardmat ostensibly | plb as sovereign till tranquillity would be re-established, and that he should then 
place al-Moizz, son of BAdis, at the head of affairs. As their design was not generally known, the parti- 
sans of al-Moizs murmured at Kardmat's nomination, but were promptly appeased on learning for what 
object he was appointed.—(An-Nutwairé ; MS. No. 702, fol. 38 verso.) 

(5) See note (5), page 152. ‘ 

32 
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IZZ AD-DAWLAT BAKHTYAR. 


Abi Mansir Bakhtyar, surnamed Izz ad-Dawlat (might of the empire), was 
son of Moizz ad-Dawlat Ibn Buwaih, whose life has been already given, with the 
genealogy of the family (1). zz ad-Dawlat succeeded to the government of 
the kingdom the same day on which his father died (Monday, 17th of the Ind 
Rabi, A. H. 356.) In the year 364 (A. D. 974-5), the khalif at-Tai gave him 
in marriage his daughter Shah Zaman (2), on whom a dowry of one hundred 
thousand dinars was settled by her husband ; the marriage-sermon (3) was pro- 

128 nounced by the kadi Muhammad Ibn Kuraya, whose life is given in this work. 
Izz ad-Dawlat was, a noble prince. and possessed such bodily strength, that he 
would seize an enormous bull by the horns and throw him to the ground. He 
was profuse in his expenses, in his grants, and in his allowances to the officers 
of his court. It was related by a wax-chandler of Baghdad named Bishr, that 
Adad ad-Dawlat (on entering that city after the death of his nephew Izz ad- 
Dawlat,) asked him respecting the wax-light which was kept burning in the pre- 
sence of the prince, and was informed that it was furnished out of a monthly 
allowance of two thousand pounds weight of wax granted, for that object, to 
the vizir Abu ’t-Tahir Ibn Bakiya: which allowance Adad ad-Dawlat found so 
excessive, that he would not suffer the usage to be continued (4) in its full 
extent. (The life of the vizir Ibn Bakiya will be given in the letter /7).— A 
contestation which arose between Izz ad-Dawlat and his uncle Adad ad-Dawlat 
relative to their respective possessions, caused a breach between them which 

: led to a war; and on Wednesday, 18th Shawwal, 367 (May, A. D. 988), they 
met and fought a battle, in which Izz ad-Dawlat was slain, at the age of 
thirty-six years. His head was placed on a tray, and presented to Adad ad- 
Dawlat, who, on seeing it, covered his eyes with his handkerchief and wept.— 
(We shall give the life of Adad ad-Dawiat. ) 


(1) See page 158. 
(2) Shah Zaman, or prince of the age; a singular title tor a female, but we have another example in Shah 
Férend, the name of the Omaiyide khalif Yaztd Ibn al-Waltd’s mother.—(As-Nujom, A. H. 126.) 
a (3) The marrtage sermon; literally, the khetba of the bond. See the description of the ceremeny in Lane’s 
Modern Egyptians, vol. 1. p. 200. : oS 
(4) One of my manuscripts has dyle in the singular; this reading appears preferable. 
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BARKYARUK. 


Abi 'l-Muzaffar Barkyaradk, son of the sultan Malak Shih Ibn Alp Arslan 
Iba Dawdd Ibn Mikayil Ibn Saljuk Ibn Dakak, and entitled Rukn ad-din (pellar 
of religion), Shihab ad-Dawlat (flambeau (1) of the empire), and Majd al-Mulk 
(glory of the kingdom), was a prince of the Seljuk dynasty: (we shall give an‘ 
account hereafter of a number of persons sprung from the same stock.) He 
succeeded to the empire on the death of his father, who, as we shail mention in 
its proper place, possessed a more extensive kingdom than any other (sovereign 
of that family), having entered Samarkand and Bokhjra, and: carried the war 
into Transoxiana. Barkyar&k appointed his brother Sinjar (see his life im the 
letter S) as his lieutenant in Khorasan, and in one of his war's he slew his uncle 
Tutush (as shall be related in the letter 7’). He was highly fortunate in his 
enterprises, and was animated by a lofty spirit; the only fault he had was his 
addiction to wine. He was born A.H. 474 (A. D. 1081-2), and died at Bori- 
jird on the twelfth of the latter Rabi (some say of the first), A. H. 498 (A. D. 
1104.) He had governed as Sultan during twelve years and some months (2).— 
Borijird is a town at eighteen parasangs from Hamadan. 


(4) The word shthab, which is here translated flambeau, means a shooting star. 

(2) A fuller aceount of this prince's life will be found in Mirkhaund’s history of the Seljikides, edited and 
translated into German by professor Vullers in 1888. A. still more satisfactory notiee on BarkydrOk will be 
found in Von Hammer-Purgstall’s Gemeldesaal, fonfter Band. 


em re ee i 


ABU ’T-TAHIR AR-RAFFA AL-ANMATI. 


Aba ’t-Tahir Barakat was son of the shaikh Abd Ishak Ibrahim, son of the 
shaikh Abd ‘l-Fadl Tahir\Ibn Barakat Ibn Ibrahim Ibn Ali [bn Muhammad Ibn 
Ahmad Ibn al-Abbas Ibn Hashim: be was surnamed al-Khushui, ad-Dimishki, 
al-Jirdni, al-Furshi and ar-Raffa al-Anmati. He drew his knowledge of the 
Traditions from the highest sources, and he handed down some of them on the 
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authority of certain Traditionists, from whom he alone, of all the persons of his 
time, possessed certificates of licence to that effect (4). He was the link which 
connected the past and the rising generation of Traditionists (2); for in his latter 

129 days, he was the sole person who had heard Abi Muhammad Hibat Allah Ibn 
Ahmad Ibn al-Akfani teach, and who was himself authorised to teach by al-Ak- 
fani. He was also the sole who possessed a similar certificate from al-Hariri, the 
author of the Makdmas, which certificate was dated Basra, 4. H. 512,(A. D. 
41418) (3). Abu ’t-Tahir al-Anmati belonged to a family of Traditionists, and 
he, his father, and grandfather, were Traditionists themselves. His father hav- 
ing been asked why they were called the Khushitin (humble), replied that one 
of their ancestors, when acting as imam to a congregation, died in the mzhrdb (4), 
and was named al-Khushii, which word is formed from khushi (humility) (5). 
Abu ’t-Tahir was born at Damascus, in the month of Rajab, 510 (A. B. 1416), 
and died in the same city on the 27th Safar, 598 (November, A. D. 1201): he 
was interred outside the Bab al-Farddis (gate of the gardens) in the grave of 
his father: he was the last person who bore a licence from al-Hariri, autho- 
rizing him to teach what he had learned from him.—Furshi means a seller of 
carpets (furush); Anmdati has the same signification: Raffa is well known (6). 
—I met a number of Aba ’t-Tahir’s disciples, and learned Traditions from them, 
for which I have their certificates: I met also his son in Egypt, who used to 
visit me very often; he gave a certificate authorising me to teach all the Tra- 
ditiqgns which he had learned, and granted to me the privileges contained in the 
certificates which he himself had received from his father. 


(4) 1 ra paraphrased the text here, so as to render intelligible the nature of the sort of certificate called 
Tjasa j 3;| > 

(2) In Arabie psa ple’! al. a technical expression employed only in speaking of Traditionists. 

(3) Abd ’t-Tahir was then only two years of age, if the date of his birth, as given by Ibn Khallikan, be 
correct. , 

(4) See page 37, note om 

(8) It appears from thig that Abd 't-Tahir died in making one of the prostrations ordained by the Moslim 
ritual as a sign of the worshipper’s humélity and profound submission to the Deity. 

(6) Raffa signifies a darner ; Anmdtt means a carpet-merchant, it is derived from Anmég, plural of Namat 
(carpet).—Jirané means native of that quarter of Damascus which is near the gate of Jiran, and Dim¢shkt 
signifies native of Damascus. 
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BARJAWAN. 


The ustdd (4) Abi ’l-Futdh Barjawan, whose name is borne by one of the 
streets of Cairo, was a eunuch in the service of al-Aziz, lord of Egypt, and 
governed with unbounded authority as one of his ministers of state. In the 
year 388 (A. D. 998), he was director of the affairs of Egypt, Hijaz, Syria, and 
Maghreb, and intendant of the royal demesnes; this was in the reign of al-Ha- 
kim. We shall give some further information respecting him in the life of 
al-Aziz Nizar. Barjawan was a black (2); he was slain in the castle of Kairo, 
by order of al-Hakim, on Thursday evening, 26th of the latter Rabi (or, by 
another account, on Thursday, 15th of the first Jumada), A. H. 390 (A. D. 
1000). He was killed by Abi ‘l-Fadl Raidan as-Saklabi, the princé’s umbrella- 
bearer, who stabbed him in the belly with a knife. It is related by Ibn as-Sai- 
rafi, in his History of Vizirs, that Barjawan had all the affairs of the state 
under his control in the month of Ramadan, A. H. 387; and that, on his death, 
his wardrobe contained one thousand pair of Dadik (3) trowsers, with one thou- 
sand silk tzkkas (4), and an immense quantity of clothes, furniture, musical 
instruments (5), books and curiosities.- The Raidan here mentioned is the 
person after whom the Ra:ddniya (6), outside the Gate of Conquests (Bab al- 
Futiéh) at Cairo, was so called. On the death of Barjawan, al-Hakim trans- 
ferred the entire direction of affairs. to the Add al-Kuwwdd (7) al-Husain, son 
of the kad Jawhar ; (we shall make mention of him when giving the life of his 
father.) Al-Hakim then caused Raidan to be put to death by Masud as-Saklabi 
the sword-bearer, in the beginning of the year 393 (A. D. 1002). Saklabi 
means one of the people called Sakdliba (Sclavonians), a race out of which 
eunuchs are procured (8). 


(1) Ustad means master ; it is a title frequently horne by eunuchs who were tutors or ministers to a prince. 

(2) Al-Makrizi says, on the contrary, that he was a white eunuch. 

(3) The town of Dabtk, situated between the cities of Farama and Bilbais, was celebrated for the clothes 
made there. (Mardsid.) 

(4) The ttkka is the running string or band by which the trowsers are fastened round the waist. 

(5) Al-Makrtzi says that Barjaw4n was very fond of music. 
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(6) According to al-Makrizi, the Raidaniya was a garden. 

(7) General-in-chief. 

(8) In M. de Sacy’s life of the khalif Hakim vill be found a full account of Barjaw4n’s rise and fall. 
See Exposé de l Histoire des Druses, tom. I. 


BASHSHAR IBN BURD. 


430 Abi ’1-Muad Bashshar Ibn Burd Ibn Yarjdkh, member by adoption of the tribe 
of Okail, was a blind man and a poet of celebrity. Abd ‘l-Faraj al-Ispahani 
gives, in his Kitdb al-Aghdni, the names of twenty-six of his ancestors, which 
I do not insert here, as their number is too great; they belong also to a foreign 
language, and may probably be altered in the transcription, this author not 
having marked the right orthography of any of them; it is therefore useless to 
pay farther attention to them. Abd ’l-Faraj gives copious information respect- 
ing his life and adventures: he was a native of Basra, whence he removed to 
Baghdad—he was surnamed al-Muraath—he was descended from one of the 
natives of Tokharestan, who were led into captivity by al-Muhallab Ibn Abi 
Sufra (1). It is said that Bashshar was born in slavery and enfranchised by a 
woman of the tribe of Okail, for which reason he received the surname of 
Okaili. He was blind from his birth, and his eyeballs, which were prominent, 
were covered with red flesh; he was a man of great bodily frame and corpu- 
lence ; his face was long and marked with the smalt-pox. He held the highest 
rank among the eminent poets in the first period of Islamism, and the fol- 
lowing verses, composed by him on good counsel, are among the best made on 
the subject: 

When your projects are so far advanced that counsel becomes necessary, have re- 
course to the decision of a sincere counsellor, or to the counsel of a determined 
man. Let not good advice be irksome to yon, for the short feathers of a wing are close 


to (and sustain) the long. Of what use is one hand when the other is confined in a 
pillory? Of what use is the sword, if it have no handle to give it power? 


He is also author of this verse, which is so current: 


_ [have attained the furthest bounds of love; is there, beyond that, a anon which I 
must reach in order to be nearer to thee? 
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Hie ooamposed also the following verse, which .is. the we of any made 
by the poets of. that epoch (2): 


Yes, by Allah! I lgve the magic of your eyes, and yet I dread the weapons ae which 
~ so many lovers fell. 


By the same: 


Yes, my friends! my ear is charmed by a person in that tribe; for the ear is some— 
times enamoured-sooner than the eye. You say that I am led by otre whom I never 
saw; know that the ear, as well as the eye, can inform the mind of facts. 


The idea expressed in the first of these verses has been adopted by Abu Hafs 
Omar al-Mausili, surnamed Ibn as-Shahna, and inserted by him in a kasida of 
one hundred and thirty verses, in praise of the sultan Salah ad-din, from which 
I extract it’: 


I am one who loves you on the report of your virtues; for the ear can be charmed 
as weil as the eye. 


Bashshar composed a great quantity of poetry, which is in general circulation ; 
but we shall confine ourselves to the foregoing extracts.. Happening one day to 
celebrate the praises of al-Mahdi, son of the khalif al-Mansur, that prince, to 
whom he had been denounced as an atheist (3),.ordered him to receive seventy 
strokes of a whip; this punishment had for result the death of Bashshar, who 
expired in the Batiha (or swamp), near Basra, to which city his body was 
transported by one of his relations, and there buried. This occurred in the year 
167 or 168 (A. D. 783-4); he was aged upwards of 90. It is related that he 
considered the. element of fire superior to that of earth, and that he justified 


Satan for refusing to fall prostrate before Adam (4). The following verse, on 134 


the superiority of fire to earth, is attributed to him: 
Earth is dark and fire is bright; fire has been worshipped ever since it was fire. 


‘At is related, however, that on the examination of his works, nothing was dis- 


‘covered in them to warrant the accusation; the following passage was found in 


one of them: ‘‘I had the intention of satirizing the family of Sulaiman (5) Ibn 
‘* Ali Ibn Abd Allah Ibn al-Abbas; but I abstained on recollecting their near 
‘‘ relationship to the Prophet.” God alone knows what were his real princi- 
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ples. At-Tabari says, in his History: ‘The reason for which al-Mahdi put 
‘¢ Bashshar to death was this: That khalif had conferred a government on Salih 
‘Ibn Dawid, brother of his vizir Yakub 6), and the poet satirized him in 
‘¢ this verse addressed to Yakib: 


‘They have raised thy brother Salih to the pulpit (7), and the pulpit complains of the 
‘ indignity.’ 


/ 


. Yakib, on hearing of this satire, went to al-Mahdi and said: ‘Bashshar has 
‘« reviled you.’.—‘How so?’ said al-Mahdi.—‘The Commander of the Faithful 
‘‘ must dispense me from repeating the verses.’—‘I must hear them.’ —So he 
‘¢ recited to him these lines : , 


‘A khalif who commits fornication with his aunts, and plays at the game of dabdbik 
‘and mall! May God give us another in his stead, and thrust Masa back into the 
‘ womb of al—Khaizuran (8). 


‘“Al-Mahdi therefore caused him to be sought for, and Yakub, fearing that 
‘‘ Bashshar, when brought before the khalif, might obtain pardon by reciting a 
‘¢ panegyric on him, sent a person who threw him into the Batiha.”’ — Okaili 
means belonging to Okail Ibn Kaab, which is a great (Arabic) tribe.—The 
word Muraath denotes one who wears riath in his ears; riath is the plural of 
. ratha, which means ear-ring ; Bashshar received this surname from his wear- 
ing ear-rings when a boy: the rathdt of a cock are the wattles which hang 
under his beak, and rath means to be suspended or hanging down ; whence 
the derivation of ratha for ear-ring. There are other reasons given for his— 
receiving this surname, but the one here stated is the truest.— Tokharustdn is 
a great country containing the towns situated beyond the river of Balkh, which 
river is called the Jaihin (9). This province has produced a number of 
learned men. | 


(4) See his life in this work. 

(2) In Arabic ws g-Nox)! (al-Muwalladan). See note (11), page 209. 

(3) See d’Herbelot’s Bib. Orient. Zenvix. | 
(4) God said to Iblis (or Satan): ‘‘What hindered thee from prostrating thyself before Adam?” He 


answered: ‘‘I am more excellent than he; thou hast created me of fire, and hast created him of clay!” — 
(Koran, surat 7, verse 11.) 


~ 7 Digitized by G O ogle 
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(8) Sulaiman Ibn Ali al-Abbasi, was uncle to the khalif as-Saffah, who named him governor of Basra and 
the neighbouring provinces in A. H. 133 (A. D. 750-1). He died A. H. 142 (A. D. 780-60). — (Abd ’I-FadA.) 

(6) Abd Abd Allah Yakab Ibn Dawid was son of an enfranchised slave. His brothers and father were ia 
the service of Nasr Ibn Saiyér, emir of Khorasan; and he himself was chosen by the khAlif al-Mahdi for vizir. 
He was afterwards imprisoned in the Matbak by that prince for having suffered a state-prisoner to escape, whom 
he had confided to his custody. Yakob was liberated on the accession of ar-Rashid, and retired to Mekka, 
where he died A. H. 186 (A. D. 802). During his confinement, he lost his sight. (Fakhr ad-din. MS. No. 
898, fol. 174 et sequentia.) 


(7; The governors of provinces possessed the right of pronouncing the khotba from the pulpit. 
(8) Musa was son, and al-Khaizuran wife, of Al-Mahdi. 


(Yi The MSS. and the printed text have a= de, but the true reading is certainly ro) > 925. 


The whole passage is taken from the Lubdb of Ibn al-Athir. See the Arabic text of the Geography of Abd 
’l-Fada, page 4741. ' 


BISHR IBN AL-HARITH AL-HAFI. 


Abi Nasr Bishr al-Marwazi (native of Marw as-Shdhjdn), and surnamed 
al-Hafi (the barefooted ), was son of al-Harith Ibn Abd ar-Rahman Ibn Ata Ibn 
Hilal Ibn Mahan Ibn Abd Allah; (this Abd Allah, whose name was originally 
Babar (1), was converted to islamism by Ali Ibn Abi Talib (2)). Bishr was one 
of the men of the path (3); he ranked among the greatest of the holy ascetics, 
and was most eminent for his piety and devotion. He was born in the village 
of Matarsam (4), situated in the dependencies of Marw, and dwelt at Baghdad. 132 
His father was a Adtib and president of one of the government offices. Bishr 
renounced the world from the following circumstance: Happening to find on 
the public road a leaf of paper with the name of God written on it, and which 
had been trampled under foot; he bought ghdilia (5) with some dirhems which 
he had about him, and having perfumed the leaf with it, he deposited it in a 
hole in a wall. He afterwards had a dream, in which a voice seemed to say to 
him: ‘‘O Bishr! thou hast perfumed my name, and I shall surely cause thine to 
‘‘ be in sweet odour beth in this world and the next.” When he awoke, he gave 
up the world, and turned to God.—lIt is related that he once knocked at the 
door (6) of al-Muafa Ibn Imran (7), and on being asked who was there, he an- 
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swered Bishr al-Hafi; on which the girl inside the door said: ‘Go and buy a 
‘‘ pair of shoes for two ddnaks (8), and the name of al-Hafi (the barefooted) 
‘¢ will leave you.” He was so surnamed for the following reason: the latchet of 
one of his shoes having broken, he went for another to a shoemaker’s, who said 
to him: ‘‘ How full you are of worldly consideration!” On this Bishr threw 
away the shoe he held in his hand and kicked the other off his foot, making oath 
never to wear shoes again. —Bishr being once asked with what sauce he eat his 
bread, replied: ‘‘I think on good health, and I take that as my sauce."—One 
of his prayers was this: ‘‘O, my God! deprive me of notoriety, if thou hast 
‘* given it to me in this world for the purpose of putting me to shame in the 
“next.” One of his sayings was: ‘‘The punishment of the learned man in this 
‘* world is blindness of heart.’ He used also to say: ‘‘He that seeks for worldly 
‘* goods should be prepared for humiliation.” Itis related that Bishr said to the 
Traditionists: ‘‘Pay the legal alms out of your Traditions;” and that on being 
asked what was the mode of doing so, he replied: ‘‘Out of every two hundred, 
‘“‘ take five for rules of conduct (9).”—Sari as-Sakati and a number of holy 
men cited Traditions on his authority. He was born A. H. 150 (A. D. 767), 
and died at Baghdad (or, by another account, at Marw), in the month of the 
second Rabi, A. H. 226 (February, A. D. 844) or 227; some say, however, that 
he died on a Wednesday, 10th of Muharram, and others again state that his 
death took place in Ramadan. Bishr had three sisters named Mudgha, Mukh- 
kha, and Zubda, who spent their lives in the practice of mortification and piety ; 
the eldest, Mudgha, died before her brother, who was deeply afflicted at’her loss 
and wept bitterly; on being asked why (he who was so resigned to the will of 
God should give way to grief), he answered: ‘‘I have read in some book, that 
‘¢ when the creature is remiss in the Lord’s service, the Lord deprives him of 
‘‘ his companion, and my sister Mudgha was my companion in this world.” 
The following is related by Abd Allah, son of Ahmad Ibn Hanbal: ‘* A woman 
‘* came in to my father and said: ‘O Abu Abd Allah! I spin at night by can- 
‘‘dle-light, and, as it sometimes happens that my candle goes out, I spin by 
‘‘ the light of the moon; is it incumbent on me to separate the portion spun by 
‘* the light of the candle from that spun by the light of the moon (10)?’ To this 
‘‘my father answered: ‘If you think that there is a difference between them, 
‘¢ it is incumbent on you to separate them.’ She then said: ‘QO Abu Abd Allah! 
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‘¢ are the groans of a sick person a repining against Providence?’ To which he 
‘‘answered: ‘I hope not; it is rather a complaint addressed to God.’ The 
‘¢ woman then withdrew, and my father said: ‘I never heard such a question 
‘¢ made; follow her.’ I followed her therefore, till I saw her enter into the 
‘* house of Bishr al-Hafi, and I then returned and told my father that it was 
‘‘ Bishr’s sister. ‘You are right,’ said he, ‘it is impossible that this woman 
‘¢ could have been any other than Bishr’s sister !’’’ —- The same Abd Allah re- 
lated this anecdote: ‘‘Mukhkha, one of Bishr’s sisters, came to my father and 
‘said: ‘OQ Aba Abd Allah! I possess a capital of two danaks which I lay out 
‘<in cotton wool; this I spin and sell for half a dirhem (11); and I spend one 
‘‘ danak each week: now it happened that the patrole passed one night with 
‘‘ their cresset, and I profited by the opportunity to spin a double quantity 
‘¢ by that light: I know that God will question me on the subject (12); free me 
‘¢ then from this strait, and may God free thee.’ My father answered : ‘ Thou 
‘‘ shalt spend two danaks in alms, and remain without any capital till God 
‘< gives thee something better.’ On this I said: ‘How is that? You tell her to 
‘< give her capital in alms? And my father replied: ‘O my son! ber question 
‘¢ would not admit of any modification in its solution. Who is she?’ I answered : 
‘¢¢Tt is Mukhkha, a sister of Bishr al-Hafi.. To which my father said: ‘In 
‘‘ making answer to her, I proceeded on that supposition.’ —Bishr al-Hafi 
said: ‘‘] learned devotion from my sister; for she was assiduous in abstinence 
‘‘ from whatever food had undergone preparation by a created being.” 


(1) Neophytes received a new name on their conversion to Islamism. 

(2) Literally: Professed Islamism on the hand of Ali Ibn Abi Talib; that is, he took a solemn engagement 
to that effect, and ratified it by placing his hand in Ali's. 

(3) Man of the path; a title given to some of the eminent Sdfis; it means one who walks in the path of 
ascetism. |The word ret yb (path) signifies also metaphorically doctrine and systcm of conduct, which, 
with the Safis, consisted in the continual practice of mystic devotion. 

(4) In the Murdsid this name is spelled Mdabarsdm. 

(8) The ghdlia SL was indubitably a sort of perfume. This word occurs also in a satirical verse given 
in the Hamisa, page 668, line 3, the meaning of which is: ‘- Compared with Kat&da, son of Maghrib, the 
‘* odour of a swine’s putrid carcass is musk and ghdlia.”—Meninski notices the word after Wankoli. 

(6) Literally: He knocked the door with the ring (or circular knocker). | 

(7) Abé Masdd al-Mudfa Ibn Imran, a member of the tribe of Azd and native of Mosul, learned the Tra- 
ditions from a number of learned men, and studied jurisprudence under Sofyan at-Thauri; he was remark- 
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able for his learning, piety, liberality, and mortified life. Died A. H. 184 (A. D. 800). —(4n-Nujam as-Z0- 
hira, MS. No. 689.) 

(8) Two danaks made one third of a dirhem. 

(9) The legal alms consist in a yearly tax of 2 1/2 per cent. on cattle, money, corn, fruits, and wares sold. 

(40) In spinning by moonlight, she had economised her candles, and being thus in some degree richer, she 
thought herself obliged to increase her legal alms: this anecdote is given as an example of her scrupulous 


piety. 

(44) Half a dirhem is equal to three danaks. 

(42) As the cresset did not belong to her, she imagined that she had no right to make use of its light, and 
that the money which she gained in so doing was badly acquired wos. 


Pel 


BISHR IBN GHIATH AL-MARISI. 


Abi Abd ar-Rahman Bishr Ibn Ghiath Ibn Abi Karima al-Marisi, a theolo- 
gian and jurisconsult of the sect of Abdi Hanifa, was descended from a slave 
belonging to Zaid Ibn al-Khattéb(1). He was instructed in the law by the 
kadi Aba Yusuf al-Hanefi, but he was addicted to the study of dogmatic theo- 
logy, and taught openly that the Koran was created (2); some abominable opi- 
nions of his on this subject have been handed down. He belonged to that 
sect of the Murjians (3) which is called after him the Maristan, and he held that it 
was not an act of infidelity to bow down to the sun and the moon, but only a 
token of it. He had frequent discussions with the imam as-Shafi. He committed 
the grossest faults in grammar, from his ignorance of that science: he transmitted 
the Traditions on the authority of Hammad Ibn Salama (4), Ibn Oyaina, the kadi 
Abi Yusuf and others. It is said that his father was a Jewish goldsmith of 
Kafa. He died at Baghdad in the month of Za ‘I-Hijja, A. H. 248 (A. D. 833-4) 
or 249.—Marisi means native of Maris, a village in Egypt, according to the 
statement of the vizir Abu Saad in his work entitled an-Nutaf wa ’t-Turaf 
(pickings and sweetmeats); but the inhabitants of Misr tell me that the Maris 
are a people of negroes inhabiting the country between Nubia and Syene; they 
appear to be of the Nubian race, and their country is contiguous to that of 
Syene. In winter they (the people of Cairo) are visited by a cold south wind, 
which they believe to come from that country, and name the Maris: in conse- 
quence. —I have since found in the handwriting of a person who has studied 
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this branch (of science) (5), that (Bishr al-Marisi) dwelt in the street of Bagh- 
dad which is called al-Marisi after him, and lies between the rivers ad-Dajaj 
and al-Bazzazin.—I may add that the name of maris is given at Baghdad to flat 
cakes kneaded with butter and dates; the people of Egypt make a similar sort 
of cake, only substituting honey for dates, and they call it basisa. 


(4) Abd Omar Zaid Ibn al-Khattab, one of the companions of Muhammad, was an elder brother of the khalif 
Omar Ibn al-Khatt&éb, and embraced islamism before him; he fought on Muhammad’s side at the battle of 
Badr. In the thirteenth year of the Hijra he was standard-bearer of the Moslims in their expedition against 
the false prophet Musailama; he led them to action, and was slain after displaying great gallantry. His bro- 
ther Omar was deeply afflicted for his loss.—(Al-YAfi. Star as-Salaf, MS. of the Bib. du Rot, fonds St. Ger- 
main, No. 133, fol. 72 verso.)—The details of his death will be found in professor Kosegarten’s edition of the 
Annals of at-Tabari. | 

(2) A most heterodox doctrine (see note (2), page 46); indeed all the doctors versed in dogmatic theology 
were suspected of heretical principles. . 

| (3) See Pocock’s Specimen, etc. Morsiani. . 

(4) Ab Salama Hammad Ibn Salama was descended from an enfranchised slave belonging to the Band 
Tamim and sister's son of Hamid at-Tawil (see note (1), page 176). . He was noted for his learning, piety, and 
holy life, and his authority as a traditionist was of the highest order. Born at Basra, and died A. H. 168 
(A. D. 784-8).—(An-Nujum az-Zdahira.) 

(8; He means Biography. 


BAKKAR IBN KUTAIBA. 


The kadi Aba Bakr Bakkar was son of Kutaiba Ibn Abi Bardaa Ibn Obaid 
Allah Ibn Bashir Ibn Obaid Allah Ibn Abi Bakra Nufai Ibn al-Hirith Ibn Kalda 
ath-Thakefi (member of the tribe of Thakif'); lbn Kilda was one of the 
companions of Muhammad (4). Bakkar followed the doctrines of Abi Ha- 
nifa, and was appointed kadi of Misr in the year 248 (A. D. 862), or 249; 
but it is stated in another account, that he arrived at Misr for the pur- 
pose of acting as kadi on behalf of the khalif al-Mutawakkil, on Friday 8th of 
the latter Jumada, A. H. 246. The excellent manner in which he fulfilled 
the duties of that office is well known, and the treatment which he expe- 
rienced from Ahmad Ibn Tilin, lord of Egypt, has been mentioned by his- 
torians: Ibn Tulin used to give Bakkar every year one thousand dinars 
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more than his salary; but the kadi made no use of that additional sum, nei- 
ther did he break the seal placed on the purse which contained it. Ibn Tualdn 
having afterwards required of him to depose al-Muwaffak, the son of al-Muta- 
wakkil and father of al-Motadid (who had been declared khalif-elect), impri- 
soned him on his refusal, and then redemanded the amount of the money which 
434 he had advanced him each year in addition to his salary.. This sum, which 
consisted in eighteen purses, was given up by Bakkar with the seals un- 
broken, to the great confusion of Ibn Tulun, who thought that the money 
had been spent, and hoped to 'have had a pretext to persecute the kadi for his 
inability to pay. Bakkar, on being imprisoned, was obliged by Ibn Taldn to 
appoint Muhammad Ibn Shadan al-Jauhari(2) as deputy, and he remained in con- 
finement for a number of years; but as the students who were learning the 
Traditions complained that they were deprived of his tuition, he was frequently 
produced to the public by Ibn Tulun, and then taught from a window of the 
prison. The kadi Bakkar was one of that class of pious men who were called 
the weepers and chanters of the Koran (3); (every day) on the termination of 
his judicial duties, he retired into a private apartment, and then recalled to 
mind the cases of all those who had come before him, and the judgments which 
he had given; he would then weep and say to himself: ‘‘O, Bakkar! two per- 
‘© sons came before thee on such and such a case; two adverse parties appeared 
‘‘ before thee in such and such a cause, and thou hast judged so and so; how 
‘¢ wilt thou answer for it to-morrow (4)?” He frequently made pious exhorta- 
tions to the defendant when administering to him the oath (5), and would recite 
to him this verse of the Koran: They who make merchandize of God’s cove- 
nant, and of their oaths, for a small price, shall have no portion in the 
next life, etc. (6). He never ceased making his 4mins (7) render an account 
of their conduct, and constantly inquired into the character of witnesses. He 
was born at Basra, A. H. 182 (A. D. 798), and died at Misr on Thursday, 6th of 
Zu ’1-Hijja, A. H. 270 (June, A. D. 884), being still in prison and invested with 
the functions of a kadi. On his death, Misr remained without a kadi for three 
years. His tomb is close to that of the sharif Ibn Tabataba (8), and is a well- 
known monument; it lies near the Musalla of the Bani Maskin (9); and is 
situated between the Kaum (the mound) and the road below; it is famous for 
the fulfilment of prayers offered up at it. His nomination as kadi is said to 
have taken place A. H. 245, but the correct date is A. H. 246. 
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(4) Nufat was also a companion of Muhammad, who named him Abd Bakra, or the pulley-man, because 
he let himself down by « pulley from the castle of Taif when it was attacked by the Moslims in A. H. 8.— 
(Hamus, in the root HF.) 

(2) AbQ Bakr Muhammad Ibn Zakariya Ibn Shaddn al—Jawhari possessed great reputation as a tradi- 
tionist. He died A. H. 274 (A. D. 887), or by another account, 286, aged 73 years. (History of the kadis 
of Egypt, by Ibn Hajr al-Askalani.) 

(3) They wept for their sins and recited the Koran assiduously through devotion. 

(4, To-morrow, that is, the day of judgment, when God should question him. 

(8) According to the Moslim Jaw, oaths are pot required before justice, except in certain cases; as for in- 
stance, when a plaintiff \s unable to furnish evidence in support of his claim; he has then the right of requir- 
ing the defendant to confirm his negation by oath. In criminal causes oaths are not receivable. | 

(6) Horan; surat 3, verse 71. 

(7) Amto owls anglice trustee or confidant. It is the name of an officer in the kAdi's court, in the man- 
ner of a register. It also signifies an inquisitor.— (Hamilton’s Hedaya, vol. II. p.618.)— They were entrusted 
with the care of the documents in the kAdi’s office, and of all property confided to him. 

(8) Ibn Tab&tabd’s life is given page 114. 

(9) This Musalla was probably ia the Lesser Kar&fa. 


ABU BAKR THE JURISCONSULT. 


Abi Bakr Ibn Abd ar-Rahman Ibn al-Harith Ibn Hisham Ibn al-Mughaira 
Ibn Abd al-Allab Ibn Omar [bn Makhzim al-Kurashi al-Makhzimi (member of 
the tribe of Koraish and descended from Makhziim), was one of the Seven 
Jurisconsults of Medina. The surname 44d Bakr was his real name, and we 
have placed him under the letter B, because it is customary with annalists, when 
noticing a person who has no other name but a surname, to insert his life un- 
der the letter which corresponds to the initial of the consequent in the geni- 
tive (4); some annalists, however, place names of this kind in a separate chap- 
ter.—Abd Bakr was one of the chief 7dbiés (2), and was called the monk of the 
Koraish: his father al-Harith, brother of Aba Jahl, was an eminent companion 
of Muhammad. The birth of Aba Bakr took place under the khalifat of Omar 
Ibn al-Khattab, and his death happened in A. H. 94 (A. D. 712-3); which year 
was denominated the year of the jurisconsults, because a number of them died 
therein. The Seven Jurisconsults lived at Medina in the same time, and it was 
from them that the science (of aw) and legal decisions spread over the world: 
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we shall notice them under their respective letters. One of the learned has 
united the names of them all in the two following verses : 


He who taketh not an imdm for guide shall receive a portion (in the next ltfe) inade- 
quate to his deserts. Learo here their names: Obaid Allah, Orwa, Kasim, Satd, Su- 
laiman, Abd Bakr, Kharija. 


Were it not that it is very requisite for the jurisconsults of our epoch to have 
information respecting these persons, I should not have made mention of them 
in a work which, like this, aims at concision; for they are so well known, that 

13351 might have passed them over in silence (3). They were designated by the 
appellation of the Seven Jurisconsults, because the right of giving decisions on 
points of law had passed to them from the companions of Muhammad, and they 
became publicly known as mu/tis ; it is true that there were some learned Jabis 
still living, Salim Ibn Abd Allah Ibn Omar for instance; but these seven alone 
were acknowledged as competent to give fatwas, or legal decisions. Such is 
the observation made by the hafiz as-Silafi. 


(4) In 4b@ Bakr (Pater Bakri\, Bakr is governed in the genitive as consequent of the antecedent Abd. 

(2) See page 4, note (2). 

(3) It might be supposed that the author intended this passage as a sarcasm against the jurisconsults of his 
time; but such, I am inelined to think, was not his intention. 


ABU OTHMAN AL-MAZINI THE GRAMMARIAN. 


Abu Othman Bakr Ibn Muhammad Ibn Othman (named also Bakia and Adi) 
Ibn Habib al-Mazini was a native of Basra and the first man of the age in gram- 
mar and general literature. He learned philology from Abia Obaida, al-Asmai, 
Abi Zaid al-Ansari and others, and had for pupil Aba ’l-Abbas al-Mubarrad, 
who profited greatly by his tuition, and handed down many pieces of traditional 
literature which he had learned from his master. The following works were 
composed by al-Mazini: Observations on the Faults of Language committed by 
the Vulgar; a Treatise ou the Arabic Article ; one on the Conjugations; one on 
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Prosody; one on Rhyme; and the Kitdb ad-Dibdj, written in opposition to a 
work of the same title composed by Abi Obaida (1). It is related by Aba Jaafar 
at-Tahawi that he heard Bakkar Ibn Kutaiba, the kadi of Egypt, say: ‘‘I ne- 
‘¢ ver saw any grammarian resemble a jurisconsult except Haiyan Ibn Harma 
‘* and al-Mazini ;” meaning the present Abd Othman. Al-Mazini was scrupu- 
lously pious, and among the anecdotes related by al-Mubarrad (on this sub- 
ject) is the following : ‘*A zimmi (2) went to Abt Othman, and offered him one 
“¢ hundred dinars, on condition that he would explain to him the grammar of 
‘« Sibawaih. He refused however to do so, and I said to him: ‘May I be your 
‘* ransom ! how can you reject so advantageous an offer, suffering, as you do, 
‘from poverty and extreme distress?” On which he replied: ‘That work con- 
‘* tains three hundred and so many verses of the book of God (the Koran), and 
“‘T do not think it right to communicate them to a zimmi; (in this I am ac- 
“¢ tuated) by zeal for the book of God, and by the desire of guarding it from 
‘* profanation.’—Some time after, a slave girl happening to sing, in the pre- 
‘* sence of the khalif al-Wathik, this verse of the poet al-Arji (3): 


‘O (fatr) tyrant! thy evil treatment of a man who made thee his salutation, is an in- 
« justice! 


‘* A contestation arose among the persons who were in the khalif’s presence, 
‘6 respecting the case of the word J, (man); some were of opinion that it should 
‘be put in the accusative, as being the subject of a proposition governed hy ,.;! 
‘< (uttque) ; and others, would have it in the nominative as being the attribute of 
‘‘ that proposition (4). The girl maintained, however, that her master, Abi 
‘¢ Othman al-Mazini had taught her to pronounce the word in the accusative. 
‘¢ Al-Wathik therefore sent for him: ‘When I came into his presence,’ said 
‘¢ Abd Othman, ‘he asked, ‘Of what family are you (5)?” I answered: ‘Of 
‘<the Bani Mazin.’ — ‘ Which of the Mazins?: Is it those of the tribe of 
‘¢Tamim, those of the tribe of Kais, or those of the tribe of Rabia?’- ‘That 
‘* of Rabia,’ I replied.— The khalif then addressed me in the dialect of my 
‘‘ tribe, saying, Ba Smuk, in place of Ma ’Smuk (what is thy name ?) for 
“‘ they change the m into b and vice versd. Not wishing to answer him in the 
‘‘same dialect, so as to avoid pronouncing before him the word Makr, | 
‘¢ replied ‘Bakr (6);’ and he, having perceived my motive, was well pleased with 
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‘* that (mark of respect). He then repeated to me the verse of al-Arji, aad asked 
“me if I put Se, in the nominative or in the accusative; to which I answered: 
‘« «Commander of the Faithful! it must be put in the accusative.:-—‘ Why so?’ 
‘« ‘Because «a is a noun of action employed here with the sense of &L-I,’ 
‘‘Then al-Yazidi commenced making me some objection, but I said: ‘The 
‘‘ phrase is similar to this lb ay) 20 po Ly! (utiqgue actionem tuam percu- 
““ tiendt Zeidum injustitia est); the word >) is governed by ples and is 
‘< therefore in the accusative; the proof is, that the sense of the phrase is sus- 
‘« pended till you pronounce pb, which completes it (7).’ Al-Wathik approved 
‘of my opinion, and asked me if I had any children. ‘Yes, Commander of 
‘‘ the Faithful; a little girl..— ‘And what did she say to you on leaving her !’ 
‘« —¢She recited to me these verses of the poet al-Aasha (8) : 

‘Remain with us, dearest father! we shall be happy whilst you stay. If a distant 


‘region possess you, we foresee that harsh treatment will befal us, and that the ties of 
‘blood will be severed (dy our unjust relations).’ 


‘«¢And what answer?’ said he, ‘did you return her ?’—‘My answer,’ I re- 
‘« plied, ‘was in the words of the poet Jarir : 


‘My confidence is in God, whose power is shared by none; and my hopes of success 
‘are fixed upon the khalif!’ 


‘On this al-Wathik said: ‘I answer for your success ;’ and he dismissed me 
‘“ with a present of one thousand dinars.’ Al-Mubarrad then relates that al- 
Mazini, on his return to Basra, said to him: ‘‘ What think you of that, Abd ’l- 
‘« Abbas ? I refused one hundred dinars for God’s sake, and he has given me 
‘¢ a thousand in stead.’’ Al-Mubarrad states also that he heard al-Mazini re- 
late the following anecdote: ‘‘ There was a person who, for a long time, stu- 
‘died under me the grammar of Sibawaih, and who said to me, when he got 
‘“ to the end of the book, ‘May God requite you well! as for me, I have not 
‘* understood a letter of it.’”” Abt Othman al—-Mazini died at Basra, A. H. 249 
(A. D. 863); or, according to other accounts, in 248 or 236. 


(1) Dibdj means cloth made of sik. Abd Obaida’s work is noticed by Hajji Khalifa, but he does net 
mention its subject. 

(2) Zimmé means client ; it is the legal denomination of the Christian, Jewish, and Sabean subjects of a 
Moslim power. . 
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(3) Abd Allah Fhn Amr al-Arji (native of Arj near Totf) was grandson of the khallf Othman. His life, 
extracted from as-Soyati's Shurh Shawdhéd al-Mughné, is given by M. deSacy in his Anthologies Grammati- 
cale, page 483. 

(4) This grammatical question can only be understood by reference to the Arabic text of the verse; it is 
necessary, however, to observe that expressions such as the following, Utéque Deus est justus, would stand 
thus, Utique Dewm justus, if construed according to the genius of the Arabic language. I shall make another 
remark on this anecdote; nefther of the two parties understood the meaning of the verse, otherwise they 
would not have given grammatical explanations so totally inapplicable. 

(5) Literally: Of whom is the man? It was natural for the khalif to make use of the third person in ad- 
dressing a stranger and one much beneath him. . 

(6) The word Makr means wile or stratagem. In respectable society, terms of a disagreeable import are 
avoided in conversation, as the person spoken to might consider them as-an offence to himself or as an evii 
omen. - (See Lane's Arabian Nights, chap. 2, note 8.) 

(7) Al-MAzini’s reasoning is perfectly just, but it can be intelligible to those only who are acquainted with 
the technicalities of the Arabie system of grammar. 

(8) The life of al-Aasha is given by M. de Sacy in his Chrestomathée, tom. If. p. 471. 


BOLUKKIN IBN ZIRI. 


Aba ’l-Futdh Bolukkin (1) Ibn Ziri Ibn Mand al-Himyari as-Sunhaji (des- 
cended from the tribe of Himyar through that of Sunhdj) was grandfather of 
the Badis, whose life has been given (2). He was also called Yasuf, but it is by 
the name of Bolukkin that he is generally known. It was he whom al-Moizz 
Ibn al-Mansdr al-Obaidi left as his lieutenant in Ifrikiya (4frica Propria) on 
his departure for Egypt; this nomination took place on Wednesday the 22nd 
Zi ’\-Hijja, A. H. 364 (October, A. D. 972), and the people were enjoined by 
al-Moizz to obey Bolukkin, who was then placed in possession of the province, 
and had its revenues collected in his name. Al-Moizz (in departing) gave him 
pressing injunctions respecting a numiber of things necessary to be dune, and 
finished by saying: ‘‘ Though you forget my counsels, forget not (az least) these 
‘¢ three: never cease levying contributions on the nomadic Arabs, and keeping 
‘6 the sword on (the necks of) the Berbers; never appoint any of your bro- 
‘¢ thers or cousins to a place of authority, for they imagine that they have a 
‘‘better right than you to the power with which you are invested; and treat 
‘‘ with favour the dwellers in towns.” He then departed, and Bolukkin, after 
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bidding him adieu, returned to his government, and having taken the country 
under his command, he ruled with ability, and gave unremitting attention to 
the welfare of his empire and subjects. He died on Sunday the 23rd of Zu ’I- 
Hijja, A. H. 373 (May, A. D. 984), at a place called Warakian, on the con- 
fines of Ifrikiya. His death was the result of an inflammation in the intestines ; 
or, as some say, of a tumour in his hand.. He had four hundred concubines; 
and it is even stated that on one single day, the births of seventeen sons were 
successively announced to him. — His name must be prorounced Bolukkin, 
and his father’s, Zirz. The remainder of his genealogy will be given in the life 
of his descendant Tamim. 


(4) All European authors have written this name Belkin, or Bolkin; but its true pronunciation is given 
by Ibn Khallikan. 
(2) See page 248. 


BURAN. 


Buran was daughter of al-Hasan Ibn Sahl, whose life shall be given; it is 
473 said by some that her real name was Khadija and her surname Buran; but the 
first is the more general opinion. She became the wife of the khalif al-Maman, 
who was induced to marry her by the high esteem he bore her father. The 
marriage was celebrated at Fam as-Silh, with festivities and rejoicings the like of 
which were never witnessed for ages before: the expenses were defrayed by her 
father (the vizir), whose liberality went so far that he showered balls of musk 
upon the Hashimites (1), the commanders of the troops, the kdtzbs (2), and 
the persons who held an eminent rank at court; each of these balls contained 
a ticket, on which was inscribed the name of a landed property, or of a 
slave girl, or of a set of horses, etc.; and the person into whose hands it fell, 
having opened it and read its contents, proceeded to an agent specially ap- 
pointed for the purpose, from whom he received the object inscribed on 
the ticket, whether it was a farm, or other property, or a horse, or a slave 
girl, or a mamlik. The vizir then scattered gold and silver coins, balls 
of musk, and eggs of amber among the rest of the people. He defrayed all the 
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expenses of al-Mamin, of his officers and companions, those of the troops which 
accompanied him, and of the camp-followers, who were innumerable; he even 
paid the camel-drivers, those who hired the camels out, the boatmen, and all 
those who were in the camp; so that none of the latter were under the necessity 
of buying any thing either for himself or his horse. At-Tabari relates, in his 
History, that al-Mamin stopped nineteen days with al-Hasan (Biirdn’s father), 
who furnished him and his suite, every day, with all they required; these ex- 
penses amounted to fifty millions of dirhems (3). Al-Mamin, on his departure, 
having ordered him ten millions of dirhems (4), and granted him Fam as-Silh 
in fief, al-Hasan gave a public audience, and distributed that sum to the khalif's 
generals, companions, and domestics. The historian then says: ‘After this, 
‘Con the 8th of Ramadan, al-Mamiun went forth to (visz¢) al-Hasan, and he set 
‘Sout from Fam as-Silh on the 22nd Shawwal, A. H. 240. The death of 
‘‘ Hamid Ibn Abd al-Hamid (5) took place on the first of Shawwal, the same 
‘¢ vear.” The following anecdote is told by another historian: ‘‘(4¢ the 
‘6 marriage ceremony) a mat interwoven with gold was spread out for al-Ma- 
‘¢ min, who stood on it whilst pearls were showered down in abundance at his 
‘6 feet; on perceiving the pearls thus scattered on the mat of gold, he said: 
‘« ¢God be merciful to Abad Nuwas (6)! one would think that he had seen this, 
‘< when he described the bubbles which cover the surface of wine when mixed 
‘* with water : 


‘ The little bubbles and the great resemble a gravel of pearls upon a ground of gold.’ 


(In this verse critics have remarked a fault, the nature of which cannot be 
explained here.) (7)—‘‘Al-Mamin then granted al-Hasan one year's revenue 
‘¢ of Fars and of the province of al-Ahwaz. Poets and orators were profuse in 
‘¢ their praises on this occasion, and the following verses on the subject by 
‘¢ Muhammad Ibn Hazim al-Bahili, have been remarked for their ingenuity (8): 


‘God grant that Baran and al-Hasan may be happy with the son-in-law! Thou hast 
‘triumphed, son of Harin (9); and of whose daughter hast thou made the conquest?’ 


‘*' When these verses were mentioned to al-Mamin, he said: ‘ By Allah! I know 
‘¢ not whether the author means good or ill.’” At-Tabari says: ‘* Al-Mamin 
‘¢ went in to Buran on the third night after his arrival at Fam as-Silh; and when 
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‘‘ he sat down by her side, a thousand pearls were showered upon them, out 
“6 of a golden tray, by her grandmother ; he ordered them to be picked up, and 
‘¢ asked her how many there were, and she answered, one thousand; on which 
‘“ he deposited them in her lap, saying: ‘Let this be the marriage gift, and ask 
‘¢ what thou requirest.. On this, her grandmother said to her: ‘Speak to thy 
‘lord, who hath commanded thee.’ Buran then asked him to pardon Ibrahim 
‘¢ Ibn al-Mahdi (10).” (His life has been already given in page 16.) ‘‘To this 
‘¢ the khalif answered, saying: ‘1 grant his pardon.’ On that night they lit a 
‘‘ candle of ambergris weighing eighty pounds, which was placed in a candle- 
“ stick (11) of gold; but al-Mamun blamed them, saying, that it was an excess 
‘Sof prodigality.” Another author says: ‘‘When al-Mamiun sought to enter 
‘in to Buran, he was refused admittance, on the pretext that she was indis- 
** posed, but he would not retire; and when his bride was brought forth to him, 
‘¢he found her unwell, and left her. The next morning, when he gave public 
‘‘ audience, the Adtzb Ahmad Ibn Yusuf (12) entered and said to him: ‘Com- 
*¢ mander of the Faithful’ may God accord you happiness and good fortune in 
‘what you have undertaken; may you be great in prowess and victorious in 
‘combat!’ To this al-Mamin replied by reciting the followimg verses: 

‘Eques impetuosus, cum hasta sua promptus ad confossionem in tenebris, predam 
‘suam sanguine inficere voluit; sed eum prohibuit illa, cum sanguine, a sanguine 
suo. 

In this, he made allusion to the nature of her indisposition, and the figure: he 
employed is perfectly appropriate. The foregoing anecdote is related by Abi ’1- 
Abbas al-Jurjani (43) in his Kindtyde or tropes; but I have found the story told 
in a different manner; anid God knows best the truth (14). All this occurred in 
the month of Ramadan, A. H. 210 (A. D. 825-6), but al-Mamun had been (al- 
ready) betrothed to her in the year 202. She was with him in A. H. 218 when 
he died; his death took place on Thursday, 17th Rajab (August, A. D. 833); 
and hers, on Tuesday, 27th of the first Rabi, 271 (September, A. D. 884) She 
was then eighty years of age, as she was born on Sunday evening, 2nd Safar, 
A. H. 192 (December, A. D. 807), at Baghdad. It is said that she was buried 
in a vault opposite to the maksira (15) in the mosque of the sultan, and that 
her monument exists till this day.—According to as-Samani, Fam as-Silh (the 
mouth of the Sith) is a town on the Tigris near Wasit; but the Adib Imad ad- 
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din says, in his Kharfda, that as-Silh is a large canal branching off the Tigris 
above Wasit, and that a great number of towns (16) were on its banks; but the 
waters having overflowed, those places went to ruin. I must observe that Imad 
ad-din was better informed on the subject than as-Samani, having made a long 
residence at WAsit as director of the government office (47). 


(1) The persons related to the Abbaside khalifs were designated by the title of Hashimites, as being des— 
cended from one common ancestor, Hashim Ibn Abd Manff. 

(2) See page 26, note (7). 

(3) This, on a very moderate evaluation, is about one million two hundred thousand pounds sterling. 

(4) About two hundred and fifty thousand pounds sterling. 

(8) Hamid Ibo Abd sl-Hamid died in the year 240 (A. D. 835). He was a native of TOs, and one of 


al-MAmdn’s principal generals. In his enterprizes he displayed great vigour, courage, and promptitude.— 
(An-Nujam as-—Zdahira.) 

(6) Literally: May God slay him. This imprecation is frequently employed to denote approbation. 

(7) The fault consists in his having employed Syvo and S 55 , the feminines of pol and ys j 
(which are adjectives in the comparative degree), without their heing preceded by the definite article, or fol- 
lowed by a complement in the genitive case. (See M. de Sacy's Grammaire Arabe, tom. II. p. 302.) An 


Arabic grammarian, in noticing this fault, would say, in his technical language, roa Sse] mo, ys x) 
52 Vs iso} pe (yee The word ely signifies bubbles, but this meaning is not indicated by the 
Dexicons; it occers again, however, in page 413, line 5, of the Arabi¢ text, with the same signification. 

(8) In the original Arabic, these yerses are so turned, that they may be taken either as a comphiment or a 
sarcasm. . | 

(9) The khalif al-MAmdn was son of Hardin ar-Rashid. 

(40) In the Arabie text, the word ep! (Fon) has been omitted through inattention. 

(4%) Mr. Lane, in the second volume of his excellent translation of the Thousand and One Nights (p. 384), 
refers to this passage, and supposes that the word y . a5 given in my Arabic edition of Ibe Khallikdn’s 
work, is an error of the press for ~ lantern. The best manuscripts agree, however, in giving 2 To and 
the correctoess of this reading is confirmed by the following passage from Kamal ad-din’s History of Aleppo: 


2: oo ° ° wf. 4 ax e. : p 
died ye y's! as ! 3B pre ope nen x )' four candles of ambergris in as many candlesticks of 
silver.” (See Freytag’s Selecta ex Historia Halebi, p. 34.) Were wy» the true reading in the first instance, 


we should necessarily be obliged to suppose that, in the second, {yi is a mistake of the copyist for pb; 
which is inadmissible. The word yp is not to be found in the lexicons with the signification of candlestick, 
bat this or lantern is certainly its meaning here. The same word occurs again in the next page of M. Frey- 
tag’s work, where it is said that the princess Katr an-Nad& (dew-drop) went forth, preceded by four hun- 
dred female slaves, each of whom bore in her hand a y of gold and silver, containing a candle of ambergris. 

(142) Ahmad Ibn YOsuf Ibn al-Kasim was the son of an enfranchised slaye. He filled the place of katiéb in 
one of the government offices, and was distinguished by his talents, instruction, prudence, and skill in state 
affairs; he was also a poet. On the death of the visir Ahmad Ibn Abi KhANd, he was chosen te succeed 
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him by the khalif al-Mamdn, to whom he had been recommended by al-Hasan Ibn Sah). He died during 
the reign of al-Mamon. (MS. No. 898, fol. 211.) 

(43) Abd 'l-Abb’s Ahmad Ibn Muhammad Ibn Ahmad al-Jurjani was a doctor of the sect of as-Shafi. 
He studied jurisprudence under Abt Ishak as-Shirdzi, and became eminent for his talents. He filled the 
place of kAdi at Basra, and was the shaikh of the Shefites in that city. He was learned in the Traditions and 
composed both in verse and in prose. Among his works are the following: K¢tdb as-Shaf slast (the heal- 
ing), rare, in 4 vols. The Tajrid 0 a | (the stripped), a large volume of legal decisions without the 
proofs. Al-Mudyidt sLLSI (the puzsier), being a collection of enigmas, jeux d'esprit, ete. He died 
A. H. 482 (A. D. 1089).—{Tab. al-Fok. Tab. as-Shéf.) 

(14) This story is told differently in another part of the work. See page 28. 

(13) See note (5), page 228. 

(16) Literally: Places. 

(17) An office existed in each province, for the administration of the government estates, recovery of 
taxes, and registry of all property liable to taxation. 


BURI TAJ AL-MULUK. 


Aba Said Buri, surnamed Taj al-Mulik (crown of kings) and Majd ad-din 
(glory of religion) was the youngest son of Aiyub Ibn Shadi (whose life has 
been already given), and brother to the sultan Salah ad-din. He was a man of 
talent; and his diwdn, or collected poetical works, though made up of pieces, 
some feebly. and some well written (1), is yet -good, if compared to those of 
the epoch. [extract from it the following lines, written on one of his mam- 
luks, who came riding up from the west on a grey horse: 


My friend approached from the west, riding on a grey horse, and I exclaimed : 
‘*Glory to the Almighty! the sun has risen in the west !” 


The following piece is given as his by the Adtzb Imad ad-din, in the Kha- 
rida: 


O, thou who, when pleased, art my life; and when angry, my death! how beautiful 
are the musk-spotted roses of thy cheeks (2)! Between thy eyelids is a (magic) power 
which holdeth sway over my weakness. I strived to assume fortitude, though love 
tormented me, and passed all bounds. Perhaps Fortune may one day grant, through 
mistake, that I obtain from thee my cure. 


He also quotes the following : 
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O, thou who bearest a lance as slender as thy waist! O, thou who wieldest a sword 
which wounds like thy glances! Quit the lance and sheath thy weapon, for sometimes, 
undesignedly, thou givest mortal wounds (toith thy eyes). 


This prince composed some good poetry, and other specimens,’ besides the 
foregoing, are given by Imad ad-din. Buri was born in the month of Za ’l- 
Hijja, A. H. 556 (A. D. 1164), and.died near Aleppo, on Thursday the 23rd of 
Safar, A. H. 579 (June, A.D. 4183), of a wound he received when that place 
was besieged by his brother, the sultan Salah ad-din. They laid siege to it on 
the 16th of Muharram, and on the same day, Buri received the wound in his 
knee of which he died. The Adtib Imad‘ad-din says, in his al-Bark as-Shdami : 
‘Qn the conclusion of the peace (3), the sultan, before his entry into the . 
‘‘ city, had a feast prepared in the camp for Imad ad-din (Zinrkz), the lord of 
‘¢ Aleppo; he was sitting at table, with Zinki by his side, and we were in the 
‘‘ height of joy and pleasure, when the chamberlain entered and whispered to 
‘¢ the sultan that his brother was dead. On receiving this information, he be-~ 
‘‘ trayed no emotion; and having given orders to bury him privately, he conti- 
‘“ nued to do the honours of hospitality to the last moment.”’ It is related that 
Salah ad-din used to say: ‘‘ We did not gain Aleppo cheaply at the cost of Taj 
‘¢ al-Mulik’s life.” — Biri is a Turkish word and means wolf. 


(4) Literally: Lean and fat; a metaphor taken from cattle. 

(2) Moles on the cheek are compared by the poets to spots of musk, which is of a black colour. 

(3) Zinki offered some resistance at first, but he then made a secret treaty with Salah ad-din, and gave 
Aleppo up to him. | 


TUTUSH. 


Aba Said Tutush (4) Ibn Alb Arslan Ibn Dawdd Ibn Mikail Ibn Saljak Ibn 
Dakak as-Saljiki was lord of the countries to the east of Syria. When Badr al- 
Jamali held Damascus besieged by order of the lord of Egypt (the Fatimite khalif 
al-Mustansir), the Turk Atsiz (2) Ibn Auk Ibn al-Kbowarezmi, who was then 


in possession of the city, sent to implore the aid of Tutush, who marched to his 
| 35 
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assistance. On arriving near Damascus, Tutush was met by Atsiz, whom he 
caused to be arrested, and having put him to death, he took possession of his 
kingdom: this was in the year 471, on the 441th of the second Rabi (October, 
A.D. 1078). Atsiz had become master of the city in the month of Zu ’I-Kaada, 
468 (June, A. D. 1076); I have read, however, in some historical work, that it 
was in 472. It has been already stated in the life of Ak-Sunkur (3), that Tu- 
440 tush again took Aleppo in A. H. 478; he then conquered the provinces of Syria, 
but the dissensions which afterwards arose between him and his nephew Bark- 
yaraik led to a war, and a battle was fought between them, near the city of 
Rai, on Sunday the 17th of Safar, A. H. 488 (February, A. D. 1095), in which 
the troops of Tutush were defeated, and he himself was slain: his birth was in 
the month of Ramadan, 458 (August, A. D. 1066). He left two sons, Fakhr 
al-Muluk Ridwan and Shams al-Mulik Abia Nasr Dakak, the former of whom 
took possession of the principality of Aleppo, and the latter of that of Damascus. 
Ridwan died on the last day of the first Jumada, A. H. 507 (November, A. D. 
4143); it was from (one of) his lieutenants that the Franks took Antioch. in 
the year 492 (4). Dakak died on the 18th of Ramadan, A. H. 497 (June, A. D. 
4404), and was interred in the mosque situated in the Hakr al-Fahhadin (5), 
on the bank of the river Barada outside Damascus. He died of a lingering 
iliness, but it has been said that he was poisoned by his mother with a bunch 
of: grapes. On his death, he was succeeded by his atabek, or guardian, Zahir 
ad-din Abi Mansur Toghtikin, to whom his mother had been given in marriage 
by his father Tutush. This Toghtikin was an enfranchised slave of Tutush. 
Ridwan is the ancestor of the family called Aulad al-Malik Ridwan (prince 
Ridwén’s children), which resides outside of Aleppo. Toghtikin continued in 
possession of the principality of Dumascus tll his death, which took place on 
Saturday, 8th Safar, 522 (February, A. D. 1128.) He was succeeded by his son 
Taj al-Mulik Abu Said Buri(6), who died on Monday, 21st Rajab, A. H. 526 
(June, A. D. 1132), of a wound he received from the Batinites (7). He had for 
successor his son Shams al-Muluk Ismail, who reigned till Thursday, 44th of 
the second Rabi, 529 (February, A. D. 1135), on which day he was put to 
death by his mother Khatin Zumurrud (princess Emerald), daughter of Ja- 
wili, and his brother Shihab ad-din Abi ’l-Kasim Mahmid was placed by her on 
the throne. Mahmid governed Damascus till he was murdered by his page 
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at-Tugush, the eunuch. Yasuf, and the farrdsh (8) al-Kharkawi on. the night of 
Thursday, 23rd Shawwal, 533 (June, A. D. 1139). The next morning, his 
brother Jamal ad-din Muhatnmad Ibn Bari arrived from his principality of Baal- 
bek and took possession of Damascus, where he remained till his death, which 
happened on the night of Thursday, 8th Shaban, 534 (March, A. D. 4140). 
‘He was succeeded hy his son Mujir ad-din Abek, who continued to govern Da- 
mascus till besieged by Nur ad-din Mahmid Ibn Zinki (A. H. 549, 4. D. 1154), 
when he delivered up the city and received Emessa in exchange. He had not — 
been long in Emessa, when Nur ad-din sent him to Balis, a town on the Eu- 
phrates where he remained for some time, and then went to Baghdad, where 
he was honourably received by the khalif al-Muktafi (amr illah); but I do 
not know the epoch of his death (9). When he was at Damascus, he confided 
the government to Muin ad-din Anez Ibn Abd Allah, a mamluik of his grand- 
father T oghtikin. The castle of Muin ad-din, in the canton of al-Ghaur, which 
is in the dependencies of Damascus, was so named after him; he died on the 
night of the 23rd of the latter Rabi, 544 (August, A. D. 1149). It was his 
daughter whom Nir ad-din Mahmid married, and who became wife of the 
sultan Salah ad-din on the death of her first husband. There is a college at 
Damascus which was founded by Muin ad-din. —I have since discovered the date 
of Mujir ad-din Abek’s death; it was (n 4. H. 564, 4. D. 1168-9) as we 
shall mention in the life of Nur ad-din Mahmid. 


(1) In Reiske’s Annals of Abd ’l-Fada this name is incorrectly written Tanash. 

(2) Reiske erroneously writes this name Ansuz. 

(3) See page 228. 

(4) This is a mistake; Antioch was taken in the crusaders A. D. 1098 (A. H. 494). 

(8) Hakr al-Fahhddin (the enclosure of the panther or ounce-keepers); the word hakr signifies an enclosed 
ground; see Chrestomathée, t. 1. 239. It is well known that in the East, panthers and ounces were trained 
for hunting. In the Arabic text I have printed ol in conformity with all my MSS. except one, which has 
Sul; the latter reading seems preferable. 

(6) These were also the names and titles of a hrother of Saldh ad-din; his life has been given in the preced- 
ing article. | 

(7) See note (2), page 228. 

(8) The duty of the farrdsh is to pitch his master's tent, spread his carpets, and keep his furniture in 
order. 

(9) See however the last lines of this article. 
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TAKIYA BINT GHAITH. 


Omm Ali Takiya Bint Abi ’I-Faraj Ghaith (Tahkiya, mother of Ali and 
daughter of Abi *l-Faraj Gaith) Ibn Ali Ibn Abd as-Salam Ibn Muhammad 
444 [bn Jaafar as-Sulami al-Armanazi as-Suri was the mother of Abd ’l-Hasan Ali 
Ibn Fadil Ibn Samdun as-Suri. She was a woman of talent, and composed 
some good kasidas and short pieces of poetry. The Adfiz as-Silafi, in whose 
service she had been for a time when at Alexandria, speaks of her favour- 
ably in some of his works, and the following passage is found in his hand- 
writing: ‘‘I stumbled in the place of my abode, and my foot was wounded 
‘¢ thereby; on which a girl in the house tore a piece off her veil and bound it 
‘up ().” Takiya herself pronounced the following verses on the occasion : 
Had I found means, I should have given my cheek (2) rather than a maiden’s veil. 
How happy should I be to kiss a foot.which has always trod in the laudable path 
(the path of righteousness). 
In expressing this idea, she had in view the following lines, which are by 
Harun Ibn (44 Jbn) Yahya al-Munajjim: 
How should he stumble who hath always been upright under the gravest circum- 


stances? How could a hurt happen to a foot which hath never swerved from the road 
of honour (3). 


I have been informed by the Adfiz Abd al-Azim al-Mundiri, that Takiya 
composed a Aasida in praise of Taki ad-din Omar, nephew of Salah ad-din ; 
its subject was wine, and in it she described all the apparatus of a convivial 
party (4), and every thing respecting wine. When the prince read the poem, 

he said, ‘‘ The old lady knows all those things from her youth.” Takiya having 
been informed of what he said, composed another kasida on war, in which she 
described it to perfection, and all its accompanying circumstances ; she then sent it 
to him, saying: ‘‘ My acquaintance with that is like my acquaintance with this.” 
In so doing, it was her intention to justify herself (5) from the imputation which 
he cast upon her character. Takiya was born at Damascus in the month of 
Safar, A. H. 505 (August, A. D. 1414); I have seen, however, a note in the 
handwriting of as-Silafi, stating that she was born in the month of Muharram of 
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that year: she died in the beginning of Shawwal, 579 (January, A. D. 1184). 
Her father Abd ’l-Faraj died towards the end of A. H. 509, and, as some say, 
in the month of Safar of that year: he was an authority as a traditionist (6). 
Her grandfather Ali Ibn Abd as-Salam died at Sir (Zyre) on Sunday morning, 
9th of the second Rabi, 478 (August, A. D. 1085). Her son Abd ’l-Hasan Ali, 
who was a native of Sur, but a denizen of Egypt, died at an advanced age in 
the city of Alexandria, on the 15th Safar, A. H. 603 (September, A. D. 1206). 
He was an able: grammarian and master of the different readings of the Ko- 
ran (7); his handwriting was elegant and his orthography correct: his father 
Fadil was born at Damascus in the month of Shawwal, 490 (September, 1097). 
(This I have taken from a note written by the Adfiz as-Silafi.) I find in the 
- handwriting of Abd ’l-Hasan that his father Fadil, who was surnamed Abu 
Muhammad, died at Alexandria in the beginning of the first Rabi, 568 
(October, A. D. 1172).— Armandzi means belonging to Armandz, which is 
_a village in the dependencies of Damascus; some say, however, that it is situ- 
ated in the dependencies of Antioch, but the former statement is more correct; 
As-Samani says that it is in the dependencies of, Aleppo, and I have been in~ 449 
formed by a person who saw Armanaz, that it is in the dependencies of Aleppo, 
and lies at less than a mile’s distance to the west of Azaz (8).—Svir: means be- 
longing to Stir (Tyre), acity on the coast of Syria, and now in the hands of the 
Franks, may God frustrate their projects! it was taken by them in the year 518 
(A. D. 1124). God render its conquest easy,to the Moslims ! (9) | 


(1) So slight a mention as this was yet highly honourable, coming, as it did, from so great and learned a 
man. See his life, page 86. . 

(2; See page 126, note (3). 

(3) Literally : Which hath not ceased to tread towards an honourable station. 

(4) See note (10), page 187. 

(8) Literally: The justification of the court of her dwelling. 

(6) Literally: he was a thikat 225, See note (8), page 102. 

(7) See note (1), page 182. 

(8) This is one of the additions, made by the author, and as it frequently happens with him in such 
cases, he has neglected to modify what was previously said, and has thus fallen into a contradiction.- 
Azaz | ye written also pe, lies to the north of Aleppo. The country was celebrated for its beauty 
and fertility. 

(9) Tyre was not retaken by the Moslims till A. D. 1289, seven years after Ibn Khallikan’s death. 
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ABU GHALIB AT-TAIYANI. 


Abt Ghalib Tammam Ibn Ghalib [bn Omar the philologer, surnamed at- 
Taiyani, was a native of Cordova, but had settled at Murcia. He held the first 
rank in the science of philology, and was considered as a sure authority in his 
doctrines on that subject (1). He was cited also for his knowledge of jurispru- 
dence, his observance of the precepts of religion, and his piety. His celebrated 
compilation of philological remarks is unequalled by any work of the kind both 
for concision and extensive information. ‘The following anecdote, related of 
the author by Ibn al-Faradi, is a proof not only of his learning, but of his strict 
religious principles: ‘* When Abu ‘I-Jaish Mujahid (2) took Murcia, he sent to 
‘* Aba Ghalib, who was then residing in that city, a present of one thousand 
‘¢ dinars, with the condition that he should add these words to the title of his 
‘work: Composed by Abi Ghalib for Abii ’l-Jaish Mujahid. On this, he 
‘returned the money, saying: ‘Were the world offered to me on that con- 
‘dition, I should refuse it, to avoid having a falsehood to answer for; it was 
‘“not for you that | composed the work, but for the public at large.’ -- How 
‘©admirable was the noble and lofty spirit of that able master (3)! what an 
‘‘honest pride, what integrity in that profound scholar!” Ibn Haiyan says 
that Abd Ghalib was pre-eminent in his knowledge of the (4rabic) tongue, 
and that all yielded to him in philology. He composed a most instructive 
collection of philological observations, which he entitled Zalkih al-Ain (4). 
He died at Almeria, A. H. 436 (A. D. 1044-5), in one of the months of Ju- 
mada. Among his masters in philology were his father and Aba Bakr az- 
Zubaidi. —I suppose that Z’azydni is derived from Tin (fig), and means a 


seller of that fruit. 


(1) Those philological doctrines consisted in the explanation of the terms and expressions proper to the 
language of the ancient Arabs These explanations could only be learned from tradition, and it is for this 
reason that Ibn Khallikan, in speaking of at-TaiyAni, makes use of the word 48) (thikat), which means a 
sure authority in the transmission of traditional information. 

(2) Abd ’I-Jaish Mujahid Ibn Abd Allah al-Aamiri, surnamed al-Muwaffak, was an enfranchised slave of 
Abd ar-Rahman Ibn al-Manstr, the hajib or prime minister of the Spanish khalif Hishdm Ibn al-Hakam. 


atau Google 
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In A. H. 406 (A. D. 1018) he made an expedition to the Balearic Isles and Sardinia, an account of which is 
given by Conde. On his return to Spain, he succeeded, after many adventures, in obtaining possession of 
Denia, Murcia, and the neighbouring towns. He died at Denia, of which he was wdli, or governor, in A. H. 
436 (A. D. 1044-3), and left behind the reputation of a just and able ruler, and a generous patron of men of 
learning. He was brought up at Cordova. —(Bughiat al-Multamis.) 

(3) Able master ; the Arabic word is Rats (chéef); which was perhaps the title given him as chief philologer 
of the age. 

(4) This title signifies literally: Fructification of the Eye; it is perhaps a commentary on Khalil Ibn 
Ahmad's celebrated Arebic dictionary the Ain, or a supplement to it. 


TAMIM IBN AL-MOIZZ IBN AL-MANSUR. 


Abi Ali Tamim was son of al-Moizz Ibn al-Mansir Ibn al-Kaim Ibn al- 
Mahdi. His father was lord of Egypt and Maghrib, and the founder of the 
city of Cairo (which is for that reason entitled) al-Moizziya. (We shall give 
his life in the letter AY, and have already made mention of a number of his 
family; of the others we shall speak hereafter.) Tamim was a man of supe- 
rior talent and a poet, gifted with a subtle wit and a. refined taste; he did not, 
however, obtain the supreme authority, as the throne devolved to his brother 
al-Aziz in virtue of the solemn covenant by which this prince had been recog- 
nised, during his father’s lifetime, as the legitimate successor to the empire. 
Al-Aziz also composed some good poetry, and a great number of pieces by him 
and by his brother are given in at-Thaalibi’s Yatima. The following verses 
are by Tamim: 


The love I bore her did not appear excusable till her hair spread a dark shade on 
her cheek, and her beauty had attained its perfection (1). The locks which encircled 
her cheeks (2’ aspired to kiss her lips, but she repelled them with the drawn sword of 
her glances. By Allah! were I not apprehensive that people should say of me: ‘‘ His 
‘* head is deranged by love;” (and yet I am justified in loving !)—on kissing those rosy 

Cheeks, I should think them a bunch of violets, and her shoulders of camphor (white- 
ness) 1 should mistake for ambergris (3) : 


By the same : 


I swear by Him who alone possesses sovereign power, and whe knows the most hid- 443 
den secrets! that painful though it be to conceal one’s sufferings, it would be, for me, 
More grievous and painful to reveal them (4). I undergo tortures the least of which 
would force the eyes to shed tears (from pain), and yet, for her sake, I always wear 
a smiling face. 
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The author of the Yatima gives the following lines as being composed by 


Tamim : 


No! the mother of the tender fawn who passed days and nights in the desert suf- 
fering from thirst, —who roamed unconscious and wandered in amaze through the 
wilderness, —whom the noontide heat oppressed, and who found not a drop of cool 
water to quench her thirst,—who drew near to her fawn, and, hanging fondly over 
it, found its flanks parched and shrunk,—that mother felt not greater pain than I on the 
day (of my friends’ departure), when they girthed their camels, and a voice exclaimed | 
from the tribe: ‘‘ Adieu for ever!” (5) 


The following (well-known) line is attributed to him also : 


Evil Fortune was mortified (and frustrated) by (the abundance of) his gifts; such mor- 
tification he also felt when forced to refuse (a solicitation). 


All Tamim’s poetry is good. The author of the Dual al-Munkatia (6) says 
that he died in the month of Zu ‘1-Kaada, A. H. 374 (April, A. D. 985), in Misr; 
and al-Otaki (7) states in his History, that his death took place on the afternoon of 
Tuesday, 13th of the month, and that his brother al-Aziz Nizar was present at 
the funeral prayers, which were said over him in his garden: the kadi Muham- 
mad Ibn an-Noman (8) washed the corpse, and having wrapped it up in sixty 
robes, he brought it out of the garden towards sunset, and prayed over it at the 
Kardfa (9); he then bore it to the castle of Cairo, and placed it in the vault 
wherein the body of his father al-Moizz was deposited. Muhammad Ibn Abd al- 
Malik al-Hamadani (10) says, in his work entitled a-Madrif al-Mutadkhira 
(Sciences of later Times), that Tamim died in the year 375; God knows best! 
A third writer says that he was born in A. H. 337 (A. D. 948-9). 


(4) The verb ype in the second form signifies to have the face encircled with the izdr, which word is 


explained in the Introduction. I have modified the idea for an obvious reason. 

(2) Literally: The scorpions of her face. See Introduction. 

(3) What I have here translated rosy cheeks, means literally, the apple of her cheeks; the similitude be— 
tween the véolef and the ¢zdr has been explained in the Introduction; camphor with Arabic poets is the 
emblem of whiteness, as musk is of blackness, and ambergris is prized for its whiteness and perfume. 

(4) His affliction was love; but respect for his mistress obliged him to conceal it. 

(8) Literally: ‘‘No meeting again!” 

(6) See page 152, note (3). | 

(7) Abf Abd ar-Rahman Muhammad Ibn Abd Allah al-Otaki is the author of the work entitled Tarikh 
al-Maghdriba (History of the natives of Maghrib). -(Ad-Dahabi’s Mushtabth al-Asmd, MS. No. 862.) 
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Al-Otaki died A. H. 388 (A. D. 908). His life is given by Casiri in the Bibliotheca Arabica, tom. I. p. 434, 
after the Tartkh .al-Hukamd, or History of the Philosophers, hy az-Zozeni. See Bib. Arab. No. 1773. Ihave 
given an account of az-Zozeni’s work in a noteon the life of Thabit Ibn Kurra; see page 290. Casiri does not 
seem to have known this author's name, although he cites his authority frequently. 

(8) Muhammad Ibn an—Noman was born at Kairaw4o, A. H. 345 (A. D. 986). He accompanied his father 
to Egypt, and was appointed k4di by al-Aztz in the year 374 (A. D. 984-8). Before him, this place was 
filled by his brother Ali Ibn an-Noman, who died in that year. The death of the kadi Muhammad took place 
A. H. 389 (A. D. 999). The ceremony of his installation is thus related: ‘‘ After receiving from al-Aztz a 
pelisse of honour and a sword, he proceeded on the same day (from the castle) to the city; as be was suffering 
from illness, he was seated in a covered chair which was placed on the back of a mule. On ‘entering the 
great mosque, he found himself unable to preside at the meeting (held for his installation),,.and he there- 
fore went home and left his son Abd al-Aztz and his nephews with the notaries; it was in their presence that 
the diploma was read after Friday prayers. By it he was appointed kadi of Egypt, Alexandria, Mekka, 
Medina, and the provinces of Syria; he was authorised also to preside at public prayers (which was one of 
the privileges granted to governors of provinces and vizirs), and was empowered to act as controller of the 
mint, atid inspector of weights and measures (these were duties usually filled by the chief magistrate of po- 
lice or Muhtasib, w=). , Io this document the names of his father and brothers were mentioned in terms 
of high praise.” —(Ibn Hojr’s History of the kadis of Egurt, MS. No. 694.) u 

(9) See note (42), page 83. 

(40) According to Hajji Khalifa, this writer died A. H. 824 (A. D. 1127.) 


TAMIM IBN AL-MOIZZ IBN BADIS, 

“Abu Yahya Tamim was son of al-Moizz (and.a descendant of Kahtan,; his 
genealogy is thus given:) (4) Tamim Ibn al-Moizz Ibn Badis Ibn al-Mansir Ibn 
Bolukkin Ibn Ziri Ibn Manad Ibn Mankish Ibn Zanak (2) Ibn Zaid al-Asghar 
(the less) [bn Washfal Ibn Wazghafi Ibn Sari Ibn Watloki Ibn Sulaiman Ibn 
al-Harith Ibn Adi ’l-Asghar al-Mathna (the less or the second) Ibn Miswar Ibn 
Yahsub Ibn Malik Ibn Zaid Ibn al-Ghauth al-Asghar Ibn Saad; Saad, named 
also Abd Allah, was son of Auf Ibn Adi Ibn Malik Ibn Zaid Ibn Sadad Ibn Zura; 
Zura, who was Himyar the less, was son of Saba the less, son of Kaab Ibn Zaid 
Ibn Sahl Ibn Amr Ibn Kais Ibn Moawia Ibn Jusham Ibn Abd Shams Ibn Wail (3) 
Ibn al-Ghauth Ibn Haidan (4) Ibn Kitr’(5) Ibn Auf Ibn Arib Ibn Zuhair Ibn 
Aiman Ibn al-Hamaisa Ibn Amr Ibn Himyar ;-Himyar, named also al-Aranjaj, 
was son of Saba the elder, son of Yashhob (6) Ibn Yarub Ibn Kahtan Ibn Aabir 

. 36 
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(Heber); Aabir is the same person as the prophet Hud, who was son of Shalih 
(Saleh) son of Arfakhshad son of Sem son of Noah. Such is the statement made 
by Imad ad-din in the Kharida.—This Tamim, who was surnamed al-Himyari 

444 as-Sunhaji (sprung from Sunhdj and Himyar), became sovereign-of Ifrikiya 
and the neighbouring countries on the death of his father al-Moizz. His go- 
vernment was just, and his conduct praiseworthy ; he liked men of learning, and 
honoured persons of talent; for this reason, poets came from the most distant 
regions to celebrate his praise, and, amongst the rest, Ibn as-Sarraj as-Siri. 
Tamim’s ancestor, al-Mathna Ibn al-Miswar, was the first of the family who 
entered Ifrikiya (7). Ibn Rashik al-Kairawani composed a number of pieces in 
honour of Tamim, and in one of them is this passage : : 


The truest and most authentic history of liberality which has been transmitted from 
ancient times, is that narrative made-by the torrents, which learned it from the rain, 
which received it from the sea, which held it from the hand of Tamtm (8). 


The emir Tamim himself composed some good poetry, of which the following 
are specimens : 


If my eyes looked at hers, she would know with whom I should wish a secret inter- 
view. Her glances seem to reach the heart and discover its hidden contents. 


By the same: 


Ask of the abundant rains which have watered all thy country, if they fell as copiously 
as my tears! If it be thy character to show aversion and rigour (to thy lover), patience 
should be mine; but where shall I find it? 


The kétib Imad ad-din speaks of him in the Sail, and ai the following pas- 
sages of his poetry: 


‘ 


I theught of hell and its fires (and whén the wicked shall guises :} “Alas for us! 
‘‘ There is no time for escape (9).” I then invoked the Lord, for my best recommenda- 
tion to his mercy is to declare the sincerity of my faith. 


4 


By the same: 


How often-have I drunk intoxication off faces which in beauty far surpassed descrip- 
tion. The cheeks were like roses, the teeth like pearls, and the ‘ringlets like myrtle (10). 


The merits of Tamim were abundant like his poetry, and his gifts were be- 
stowed with liberality. It was in his reign that the Mahdi, Mubammad- Ibn 
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Tumort, passed. through Ifrikiya on his return from the East, and manifested his 


disapproval of those whom he saw transgress the rules of the divine law; from 
thence he went to Morocco, where he acquired celebrity by his proceedings. The 
emir Tamim was born at al-Mansiriya (called' also Sabra (11), a town in the 
province of Ifrikiya), on Monday, 13th Rajab, A. H. 422 (July, A. D. 1034): 
he was entrusted by his father with the government of al-Mahdiya, in the month 
of Safar, A. H. 445, and he remained in command of that city till his father’s 
death, which took place im the month of Shaban, A.H. 454 (August, A. D. 1062), 
when he became sole master of the kingdom. He continued in the exercise of 


supreme authority till he died in A. H. 504, on Friday night, 45th Rajab (Feb- 


ruary, A. D. 1108). He was buried in his palace, but his corpse was afterwards 
removed to Kasr as-Sida at Monastir (12). He left after him upwards of one 
hundred sons and sixty daughters, according to the account given by his grandson 
Ibn Shaddad in his History of Kairawan (13).—I have already marked the manner 
in which the names of some of his ancestors are to be pronounced, but it would 
occupy too much room, were I to fix the orthography of the remainder. I have 
written them here, however, with the vowel points (14), so that any person who 
wishes to quote the genealogy has only to follow what I have here given after a 
note in the handwriting of a man of information.—Monastir shall be noticed in 
the life of al-Busiri. 


(4) This ‘genealogical list has been drawn up after the MS6. of Ibn Khallikan, and confronted with the 
copies of it given by Imad ad-din in his Kharida (MS. No. 1378, fol. 89), and an-Nuwairi in his History of 
the Zirite dynasty (MS. No. 702, fol. 26). The latter writer says that he extracted it from. the eon! 
oll, or History of Maghrib and Kairawan, emponed by a grandson of Tamim Ibn al-Moizz Ibn Bédis, 
whose name was Izz ad-din AbOQ Muhammad Abd al-Aztz Ibn Shaddad. I am inclined to suspect this genea~ 
logy to be a forgery, and that it was fabricated to flatter the Zirite princes, who naturally desired to prove 
their descent from an Arabian stock. A number of names in it appear to be Berber, and might -be adduced 
as a proof that the Arahic language ‘was not then in general use in the tribe of Sunhaj. Other lists besides 
the present are extant, showing the descent of the Himyarites from Kahtdn, but none of them is in perfect 
accordance with the others. ‘This is however a curious document, tracing, as it does, the tribe of Sunhaj up 
to that of Himyar; which point, if proved, would be important for the history of Northern Africa: the fact is 
indeed, asserted by many Arabian historians, but I should not admit it were it founded merely oa the au- 


_ thority of suspicious genealogies. 


(2) There are differences between the MSS. ia the manner of pointing some names in this list. The 
following various readings may not be undeserving of notice: Zatydk +5 L; for Zandk; Washfdak 
wast, for Washfal; Warghaft and Wardf for Wazghaft, Wattkt for ey 


~ 
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(8) Or watcha J5I,. 
(4) Perhaps Huddéan. 
(8) Kotn obs eccording to the Khartda. 


(6) Yashjub according to the KAmés. 

(7) The historian (Ibn Shadddd, see note (1) ) says that al-Mathna Ibn al-Miswar was the first of his 
family who entered Maghrib. When the Abyssians took Yemen from the Himyarites, he emigrated to Magh- 
rib, in consequence of a prediction made to him by e soothsayer, the import of which was, that some of bis 
posterity in that country were to obtain an empire.—(An-Nuwairi, MS. No. 702, fol. 27.) 

(8) The Arabs compare liberality to a torrent or to the ocean, end frequently designate it by the emblem 
of humidity. This poet therefore represents the waters of the torrent as proceeding from the hand of the 
prince, and then trensmitted by the sea to the rain, end by the rain to the torrent. This humidity or liberality 
resembles therefore an ancient tradition, which is handed down from one generation to another. Such is the 
idea expressed in these verses. 

(9) Horan, surat 38, v. 2. 

(10) Arabic poets frequently compare the hair to myrtle, on account of its dark colour. The word 

} (myrtie) is often used metaphorically to designate the hair. 

(41) See note (2), page 249. 

(42) See note (9), page 233. 

(43) See note (4). 

(14) These vewel points have been omitted by the copyists. 


' SHAMS AD-DAWLAT TURAN SHAH. 


Al-Malik al-Muazzam Shams ad-Dawlat (the exalted prince, sun of the em- 
pire) Taran Shah Ibn Aiydb Ibn Shadi Ibn Marwan was surnamed Fakhr ad-din — 
(glory of religeon). Mention has been already made of his father and his bro- 
ther Ta} al-Mulik (1). He was an elder brother of the sultan Salah ad-din, 
who often expressed his high esteem of him, and treated him with deference. 
In the month of Rajab, 569, the sultan having established his authority on a 
solid basis and strengthened his army, sent his brother Turan Shah, with a 
chosen body of troops, from Egypt to Yemen against Abd an-Nabi Ibn Mahdi. 
This man pretended that his authority was to extend over all the land, and hav- 
ing become master of the greater part of the. cities and fortresses in that pro- 
vince, he caused the khotha (2) to be said in his own name. Taran Shah, on 
his arrival in Yemen, obtained the victory by God’s permission, and slew the 
rebel. He then took possession of nearly all the country, and enriched great 
numbers by his donations, for-he was of a noble and generous disposition. He 
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left Yemen when the sultan was besieging Aleppo, and arrived at Damascus in the 
‘month of Zi'l-Hijja, A. H. 574 (June, A. D. 1176). Salah ad-din, on raising the 
siege, went back to Egypt, ‘after appointing Taran Shah as his lieutenant in 
Damascus, where.he remained for some time and then returned to Misr. Ibn 
Shaddad says, in his History of Salah ad-din, that al-Malik al-Muazzam Taran 
Shah died at Alexandria on Thursday, ‘(4st of Safar, A. H. 576 (June, A. D. 
4480) (3), but in another part of the work he states that his death took place oh 
the 5th. of Safar. His body was transported to Damascus by Sitt as-Sham, 
who was his sister by. the father’s side, and was interred by her in the col- 
lege which she had founded outside the city. That edifice contains also her 
tomb, that of her son Husam ad—din Omar son of Lajin, and that of her second 
husband, Nasir ad-din Abd Abd Allah Muhammad Ibn Asad ad-din Shirkuh, 
whom she had espoused on the death of Lajin. —Husaim ad-din (the sword of 
religion) died on the’ night of Thursday, 19th Ramadan, 587 (October, A. D. 
4194); he was master of the eunuch Shibl ad-Dawlat (whelp of the empire) Ka- 
far Ibn Abd Allah, who was therefore entitled a/-Husdmi, and who founded the — 
Shibkya college and the Shibltya convent outside of Damascus, on the road 
leading to Mount Kasiin; these two establishments -have a certain celebrity at 
Damascus. Shibl ad-Dawlat founded a great number of wak/s (4) and’ charita- 
ble institutions useful (¢o others) in this life and (to himse/f) in the next. - He 
died in Rajab, 623 (July, A. D. 1226), and was interred near the Shibliya Col- 
lege, in the mausoleum which bears his name.—Mention shall be made of Nasir 
ad—din Muhammad, son of Shirkuh, in the life of his father. —Sitt as-Sham (the 
lady ‘of Syria) died on the 16th Zu ’I-Kaada, 616 (January, A. D. 1220).—On 
finishing this article, | found some further information in the handwriting: of a 
person of merit, who had cultivated the science of biography; this additional 
note I shall give here, and let what I have already said stand ‘as it is. His nar- 
ration is, as follows: - When Shams ad-Dawlat had reduced the province of 
Yemen to tranquillity, and submitted it to his authority, he felt a dislike to 146 
residing in that country, having been brought up in Syria, a land of abundance, 
whilst Yemen was a sterile region, deprived of every advantage. He therefore 
wrote to his brother, offering his resignation and demanding his authorisation to 
return to Syria. (Jn this letter) he complained of his unpleasant situation, and 
of the sufferings which he underwent in being deprived of the necessary con- 
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. veniencies of life. Salah ad-din sent a letter in reply, encouraging him to con- 
tinue in a country possessed of so much wealth and forming 80 extensive an em- 
pire. Shams ad-Dawlat, on hearing the. contents of the letter, ordered his trea- 
surer to bring him a thousand gold pieces, and, giving them to his majordemo 
in the presence of the messenger who brought the letter, he ordered him to’ send 
to the market and buy a lump of ice with that sum. To this the major-domo 
answered: ‘‘ My lord, this is Yemen, and how can ice be found in it?” — ‘Tell 
‘6 them then,” said the prince, ‘‘ to buy with it a tray of apricots (5).”—‘* How 
‘* could such a fruit be found here?’ was the reply. He then named all the 
different sorts of fruit peculiar to Damascus, and the major-domo manifested his 
astonishment, and said, as each species was named: ‘‘How, my lord, cduld 
‘‘such a thing be found here?” Shams ad-Dawlat, having at length finished, 
said to the messenger: ‘‘I should like to know what is to be done with these 
‘¢ riches; since they cannot procure me the pleasures of life, nor furnish me with 
“« what I desire ? Money cannot be eaten, and its sole use is, that it enables a 
‘< man to attain the object of his wishes.” The messenger, on his return, re- 
lated the circumstance to Salah ad-din, who, in consequence, allowed his brother 
to come back. Al-Kadi al-Fadil used to write to Shams ad-Dawlat, and in his 
letters, which were elegantly drawn up, he expressed the ardent desire he had 
(of seeing him: aga); one of these letters contained this well-known piece of 
verse : 

Be not offended at my conduct; for my bosom is (alas /) inclined to betray the secrets 

‘ of love. By thy departure I die, and by thy return I receive new life. Time swore to 

separate us; when will it relent and break its oath? Thy letters are strewed around my 

. couch, and I seem to be a victim stung by thee, whilst they are the magicians which 

strive to effect my cure (6). How long can the body exist deprived of life? How long, 
when deprived of respiration ? 

Shams ad-Dawlat returned to Damascys in the year abové-mentioned, -and 
Salah ad-din, on his departure for Egypt, A. H. 574 (A. D. 1178), appointed 
him as his lieutenant. He had already sent him to subdue Nubia in the year 
568 (A. D. 1172-3); this was before his expedition to Yemen. When he arrived 
in Nubia, he found that its conquest would not repay the trouble, and he there- 
fore left it and returned with a rich booty, consisting of slaves: -He held from his 
brother a number of fiefs for his support, and the taxes of Yemen were collected 
in his name by his lieutenants, yet he died indebted to the treasury-office for a 
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sum of two hundred thousand dinars-(7), which were paid in by Salah: ad-din. 
My master, the learned and talented shaikh Ibn al-Khaimi al-Hilli (native of - 
Hilla), who had settled in Egypt (8), relates that he had a dream, in which he 
saw Shams ad-Dawlat Taran Shah dead in his tomb; and that he recited to the 
prince some verses in his praise, on which he rolled up his shroud and threw it 
to him (Ibn al-Khaimi), saying : 


Think it not dlight, the gift which I make when dead, for, in bestowing it, my body 
remains naked. Imagine not that avarice could ever blemish the generosity of one 147 
who lavished the wealth of Syria and of Yemen. I left the world, and, df all which 
my hands possessed, a winding-sheet alone remained with me. , 


When Shams ad-Dawlat was in Yemen, he appointed al-Mubarak Ibn Mun- 
kid (whose life shall be given in the letter //,) as his lieutenant in the city of 
Zabid.— Tiirdn is a Persian word ; Shah is also Persian and means king; Tiirdn - 
Shah signifies ‘king of the East. The East was named 7Z'érdn, because it is 
the country of the Turks, who are called Turkdn by the Persians, which word 
has been altered into Zdirdn. 


(1) See pages 243 and 272. 

(2) See note (2), page 174. 

(3) See Saladiné vita et res gesta, p. 48. 

(4) See note eA page 49. x 

(8) Apricots, ¢ Sma litefally, almond apricots : ‘‘a beautiful well-flavoured fruit with a sweet 
‘* kernel. tip s Aleppo, vol. I. p. 87.)—See also De Sacy’s Abdallatif, p. 132. 

(6) Literally: These are the magicians, the blowers. This is a learned allusion of the kAdi’s to a super- 
stitious practice prevalent among the ancient Arabs. When a person was stung by a scorpion, enchanters 
were called in, who blew upon the wound and performed other ceremonies to effect & cure. Another ap- 
proved receipt was, to prevent the patient from sleeping, and for this purpose a number of metal bracelets 
and collars, such as are worn by females, were shaken at his ears all night; or else he performed this opera- 
tion himself. It is thus that the poet an-Nabigha ad-DubyAni says : 

ASL aay FHL glen oleae lal SW ore ee 

‘‘ He that is wounded by its sting remains awake the entire night, and a rattling sound proceeds from the 
‘* women’s orgaments which he holds in his hands.” 

(7) \About 120,000 pounds sterling. 

? (8) See in the life of TAj ad-din al-Kindi Zaid Ibn al-Hasan. 
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THABIT IBN ae 


Abd ’Il-Hasan Thabit Ibn Kurra Ibn Hardin (or Zahrin) Ibn Thabit Ibn Ka- 
raya Ibn Marinds Ibn Malagerids (MeAdaypos) al-Harrani was a great arithmetician 
and philosopher. He commenced his career as a money-changer at Harran, 
and then removed to Baghdad, where he studied with success the sciences of the 
ancients (1}. He acquired a superior knowledge of medicine, but he devoted 
himself principally to philosophy. About twenty treatises were composed by 
him on different branches of science, and the work of Euclid, which had been 
translated into Arabic by Hunain Ibn Ishak al-Ibadi, received from him a better 
order, its difficulties were removed, and its obscurities cleared up. He attained 
by his talents an ‘eminent rank among his contemporaries; but having, in his 
intercourse with the persons of his sect (2), advanced principles which they con- 
sidered heterodox, he was cited by them before the chief of their religion, who 
condemned his doctrines and forbid him to enter the church. On this, he re- 
nounced his opinions and returned to his sect ; but relapsing, some time after, into 
his former doctrines, he was excluded from the congregation. In consequence of 
this, he retired from Harran and settled at Kafratitha, where he continued to 
reside, and. where he met with Muhammad Ibn Masa (3), who was on his return 
to Baghdad from the country of the Greeks. Muhammad, struck with his talent 
and the elegance of his language, took him to Baghdad and lodged him in his 
own house; he then presented him to the khalif (4), who placed him among 
his astronomers. Thabit then settled at Baghdad, and his children and their 
posterity have continued — to inhabit it to the present day.—Kafratitha is a 
town situated in Mesopotamia near Dara. — Thabit Ibn Kurra was born A. H. 
221 (A. D. 836), and died on Thursday, 26th Safar, 288 (February, A. D. 901). 
He belonged to the sect of the Sabeans, and had a son named Ibrahim, who 
equalled him in merit, and was one of the greafest physicians of his time. The 
poet Sari ar<Raffa having been cured of an illness by Ibrahim, composed int his 
honour the following lines, which. are the best ever made on » the subject of 
medicine : 


Who is there, after God, to heal the sick—who suffices, if not Ibn Kurra? Philoso- 
phy was dead, and he revived. it among us; the traces of medicine were effaced, and 
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he restored them to light. He is like Jesus, the son of Mary, who by a simple word 
bestowed life. I presented him a phial (5), and he saw therein that which was con- 148 
cealed between my ribs and my heart. The hidden malady appeared to him as plainly 

as pebbles at the bottom of a clear pond. 


By the'same on the same: 


Ibrahim, by his surpassing knowledge, obtained the title of the heir of science. He 
brought to light the path of medicine, the traces of which had long been effaced among 
mankind. From the penetration of his mind, you would think that he passed between 
the blood and the flesh (¢o discover diseases so well). When the soul quarrels with the 
body, he effects a reconciliation. 


—Abu ’l-Hasan Thabit Ibn Sandan was grandson of Thabit Ibn Kurra. He also 
was a Sabean, and inhabited Baghdad during the government of Moizz ad-Daw- 
lat Ibn Buwaih. This learned and skilful physician.taught the works of Hippo- 
crates and Galen; he shewed great penetration in discovering the sense of ob- 
scure passages, and he trod in the footsteps of his grandfather, cultivating, like 
him, medicine, philosophy, geometry, and the exact sciences (6) of the ancients. 
He wrote a very good work on history (7). Some say that the first piece of verse 
given above was composed by as-Sari on him.—Harrdni means belonging to 
Harrdn, a well-known city in Mesopotamia: at-Tabari says in his History that 
it was built by Haran, uncle of the patriarch Abraham, whose name it bore; 
and that this name was in Arabic converted into Harran (8). Haran was the 
father of Sara, wife of Abraham; one of Abraham’s brothers was also called Haran; 
this was the father of Lot.—Al-Jauhari says in his Lexicon, the Sahdh, that from 
Harrdn, the name of a town, is derived the relative adjective Harndéni, which 
is a word of irregular formation, and that the vulgar form Harrdni is regular. 

(1) See page 149, note (3). | 

(2) He belonged to the sect of the Sabeans. 

(3) The life of Muhammad Ibn Masa is given in this work. See also Abulfede Annales, tom. II. p. 241. 


(4) According to az-Zozeni, it was the khalif al-Motadid to whom Thabit Ibn Kurra was presented by 
Muhammad Ibn Misa. | 

(8) Literally: My urinal.—Notwithstanding Ibo Khallikan’s admiration of these strange verses, I must 
say that even in the original language they are very poor, and offer no excuse for a profane comparison and 
a gross idea. 

(6) The exact sciences {which were comprehended under the term of Quadrivium by the schoolmen of the 
middle ages,) are, according to Hajji Khalifa, geometry, astronomy, arithmetic, and music. 

(7) **Thabit Ibn Sanén Ibn ThAbit Ibn Kurra lived in the days of (the khaqlif) al-Mdtt Lillah, and under 
the government of al-Akté Ahmad Ibn Bawaih (see his life, page 158). Before that, he was attached to the 
service of (the khali/) ar-Radi, and held a great eminence by his knowledge of medicine; he was learned in its 


3” 
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fundamental principles, highly skilful in resolving the difficulties (met with) in the books (of the Greeks 
which treat on that science), and was charged with the direction of the hospital at Baghdad. The eloquent 
kAté> Hilél Ibn al-Muhassan Ibn Ibrahim as-SAbi was his sister’s son. This Thabit composed the celebrated 
history which surpasses in extent all other works of thekind. It begins shortly after the year of the Hijra 290, 
and proceeds to A. H. 363, in which year the author died. His nephew Hil&l (fbn) al-Muhassan Ibn Ibrahim 
continued it, and were it not for them, much of the history of that period had remained unknown. If you 
want a good series of historical works, take that of at-Tabari, which extends from the creation to the year 
300 (of the Hijra); and you would do well to join with it the work of Ahmad Ibn Abi TAhir and that of his 
son Obaid Allah (see the end of this note), for they have given a perfect account of the Abbaside dynasty, and 
have furnished details not to be found in at-Tabari; the works of these three finish nearly at the same epoch, 
but at-Tabari’s goes on a little farther than the others. After these, comes the work of Thabit, for it com- 
mences some years before the period to which at-Tabari’s history reaches, and it proceeds to the year 363. If 
you join to that, al-Farghdni’s continuation of at-Tabari, you will do well, for it is fuller, in some places, than 
the work of Thabit. Then comes the work of Hill Ibn al Muhassan Ibn Ibrahim as-Sabi, which commences 
where his uncle Thabit’s history ends, and proceeds to the year 447: none of his contemporaries have under— 
taken, like him, to judge events and discover the secrets of dynasties; this he learned from his grandfather, 
who, being secretary of the chancery-office (see note (4), page 33), was acquainted with what oecurred: he 
also was in the chancery-office, and the facts which came to his knowledge there, served to form his historical 
compilation. Then follows the work of his son Ghars an-Nima Muhammad Ibn Hilal, which is very good till 
it approaches the year 470, but is of inferior merit ye from that period to the end; the reason of which God 


only knows. This history is then taken up by (Muhammad) Ibn (Abd al-Maltk) al-Hamadani, who brings it 
down to the year 512; it is also continued by Ibn ar-Raghdni eo 961 3! (see at the end of this note,) to the 
year 527; he gives, however, but an unsatisfactory account of that period, as history was not his profession. 
After him, Afif ad-din Sadaka al-Haddad continues the history beyond the year 870; Ibn al-Jawzi brings it 
down to 580, and it is continued by Ibn al-KAdisi lil to the year 646.—HilAl Ibn al-Muhassan says: On 
the eve of Wednesday, 11th Zu ‘l-Kaada, 365 (July, A. D. 976), died Abd 'l-Hasan Thabit Ibn Sandn Ibn 
Thabit Ibn Kurra, the historian.” —(Tawdrtkh al-Hukamd, MS. of the Bib. du Roi, Supplement, No. 108, p. 94.) 

The work from which this extract is taken was composed by Muhammad Ibn Ali al-Khattbi az- 
Zozeni 8 3p! _oopbsll in the year of the Hijra, 647 (A. D. 1249). It contains, in alphabetical order, 
the lives of those Greeks, Syrians, Arabs, Indians, and Hebrews, who were eminent for their knowledge in 
medicine, astronomy, and mathematics. A copy of it is in the library at the Escurial, and is noticed by 
Casiri in his Bibltotheca Arabica, under the number 1773. He has also published some extracts from it in 
his first volume, page 402 et seg. This work has furnished Abd ’I-Faraj, in his History of Dynasties, with 
most of the literary information there given, and though some glaring faults occur in it, its utility to the 
student cannot be contested. It contains some long passages translated from Plato and Aristotle. The 
Manuscript of the Bibliothéque du Rot was copied, as it appears by a note at the end, in A. D. 1770, after 
a MS. belonging to Doctor Russell, the author of the description of Aleppo. This circumstance is men- 
tioned in the appendix to the second volume of Dr. Russell’s work, where he says: ‘‘ Having accidentally 
‘‘heard, at Aleppo, of a manuscript of this work, I with some difficulty obtained permission to have a 
‘* copy taken; but 1 was not aware of {its value till two years after, when the French consul, in conse- 
‘* quence of letters from Paris, requested the favour that I would allow a copy to be made from my manu- 
‘* script for the king's library.” {t did not, however, reach the Bib. du Roé till A. D. 1784, when it was left 
to it as a legacy, with five other manuscripts, by M. Legrand, secrétaire-interpréte du Roi. It has there 
remained unnoticed, till lately, when it attracted my attention. 
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Abd ’l-Fadl Ahmad Ibn Abi Tahir TaifOr was son of a Khorasanite slave in the service of the Abbaside 
khalifs J, Y,! wy ce hs | ws He was born at Baghdad, A. H. 204 (A. D. 849-20), ses 


commenced his career as a low schoolmaster and kdtib. He then rose to considerable eminence 


9 
and opened a shop in the book-bazar on the west side of the Tigris oe ol) 5 ~ 2 ule 
pl slo, He compiled upwards of fifty works on different subjects, the titles of which are 
given in the Fihrest. Died A. H. 280 (A. D. 893). His son Abd ‘l-Husain Obaid Allah trod in his footsteps 
as a compiler, author, and transmitter of ancient narrations. He wrote a continuation of his father’s History 
of Baghdad ; taking it up at the end of the khalifat of al-Muhtadi, and adding to it the lives of al-Motamid, 
al-Motadid, al-Muktafi, and al-Muktadir.—(K¢tdab al-Fihrest, MS. of the Bib. du Roi, No. 874, fol. 197.) 

Abt ’l-Hasan Abd Allah Ibn ar-Raghdni, a native of Baghdad and chief doctor (shatkh) of the Hanbalites, 
died A. H. 827 (A. D. 1432-3). He taught the Traditions and the seven readings of the Koran, was versed in 
theology and the doctrines of his sect, and composed some works by which he gained reputation. —(al- Y4d/1.) 

(8) Harran, in Arabic, is written with a hard h, and Hdrdn with a soft. = 


ZU ’N-NUN AL-MISRI. 


Aba ’l-Faid Thanban Ibn Ibrahim (or al-Faid) Ibn Ibrahim al-Misri (native of 
Egypt), and surnamed Zi ’n-Nin (1), was a celebrated saint and one of the men 
of the path (2). He was the first person of the age for his learning (3), devotion, 
communion with the divinity (4), and acquaintance with literature, and is men- 
tioned as one of those who taught from memory the Muwatta of the imam 
Malik (5). Ibn Yunus says in his History, that he was acquainted with philoso- 
phy and spoke with elegance. His father, who was a native of Nubia, or of 
Ikhmim (zn Upper Egypt), was a slave enfranchised and adopted by the tribe of 
Koraish. Zu n’-Nun said, on being asked why he had renounced the world: 
‘T went forth from Misr, journeying to a certain village, and I fell’ asleep in 
‘‘one of the deserts on the way. And my eye was opened, and lo! a little 
‘¢ bird (6), still blind, fell from its nest to the ground. Then the ground split 
‘¢ open and two trays came forth, one of gold and the other of silver; in one was 
‘¢ sesame, and in the other water ; and the bird eat of that and drank of this. 
‘<¢ That,’ said I, ‘is a sufficient warning for me; I renounce the world!’ And I 
‘« then did not quit the door (of divine mercy) until I was let in.”-——Having been 
denounced by his enemies to al-Mutawakkil, he was cited from Egypt to appear 
before him; on entering into his presence, he addressed a pious exhortation to 
the khalif, who shed tears and-dismissed him honourably. (After this inter- 
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view,) whenever men of piety were spoken of before al-Mutawakkil, he would 
449 weep and say: ‘‘ Speaking of pious men, let me have Zu ‘n-Nun.’’— Zu ’n-Nun 
was lean-bodied, of a sanguine complexion (7), and had not a gray hair in his 
beard. His master in the path of devotion was Shukran al-Aabid (the de- 
vout) (8). One of his sayings was: ‘* When hearts hold converse, the members 
‘¢ of the body are in repose (9).”’ It was related by Ishak Ibn Ibrahim as-Sarakh- 
shi at Mekka, that he saw Zi ’n-Nun dragged, handcuffed and fettered, to 
the Matbak (10), whilst the people were weeping around him, and that he 
heard him say: ‘‘This is one of the gifts and favours of God; all he does is 

sweet, right, good.” He then recited these lines: 
For thee, (my beloved!) is a reserved place in my heart: I despise all blame cast on 
me for loving thee. For thy sake, I strive to fall thy victim; to support thy absence is 

(a task) not possible (11). 

In a compilation containing some particulars concerning Zu ’n-Nun, I found 
the following passage :. ‘‘ A dervish, who was one of his disciples, quitted him in 
‘¢ Eoypt and went to Baghdad. He there attended a religious concert (12), and 
‘¢ when the brethren were excited and fell into ecstacy, he stood up and whirled 
‘¢ about and hearkened (to the musi®) ; he then uttered a loud cry and fell, and 
‘Con being shaken by those present, he was found dead. News of this having 
‘¢ reached Zi ’n-Nin, he said to his disciples: ‘Get ready, that we may walk to 
‘¢ Baghdad.’ So when they had finished their preparations, they set out for 
‘¢ Baghdad, and the shaikh said, the moment he arrived : ‘Bring me that musi- 
‘‘cian.’ When the musician was brought before him, and questioned about 
‘¢ the dervish, he related the event. On this the shaikh said: ‘Blessed (cs he)!’ 
‘* Then he and his band of disciples commenced singing, and as they began, the 
‘¢ shaikh uttered a loud cry at that musician, who fell dead. ‘A slain fora 
‘¢ slain,’ said the shaikh; ‘we have taken vengeance for our companion’s death.’ 
‘‘ He then prepared to depart and go back to Egypt; and he stopped not at 
‘‘ Baghdad, but returned immediately.’’ A circumstance (semilar to this) oc- 
curred in my time, and may be fitly related in this place. There was with us at 
Arbela a musician renowned for his skill and talent, whose name was Shuja ad- 
din Jibril Ibn al-Awani. Some time before the year 620 (A. D. 1223) he went 
to a religious concert, (I was then a boy, but I remember the circumstance well (43); 
my family and other persons having spoken of it at the time;) and he there 
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sung the high-sounding and beautiful kasida composed by the grandson of Ibn 
at-Taawizi (whose life will be found in the letter 47), and which begins thus: 


May a spring-tide shower descend upon thee by night, and may no evil eyes charm 
the clouds which come to shed their rain upon thee in the mornings. 


He then came to these verses: 


The willow of the sands, in the tribe’s reserved grounds, (was once) my heart's de-~ 
sire (14); but now the sands move me not, neither does the willow. And how gan the 
lover obtain his heart’s desire when the cottage weeps (in its desolation) and friends are 
departed (15). It was they who animated the dwellings (16), but the mansions are dead 
when deprived of inhabitants. O, how many maids (17) were in thee, sweet region! 
by whom my heart was dazzled! how many nymphs whose blandishments awoke my 
love (18)! O, what a night! when the wine received (new) lustre from the (bright) - 
hand of the cupbearer, who sung in joy and lightness of heart. She was free from 
cares (19), but the ring of metal which adorned her ankles was tight; her heart was 
void (of love) and mine was full. The cool source of her lips inflames with love, and 180 
her languishing glances awake desire. If she be filled with the sap of youth, my heart 
thirsts after the nectar of her lips. Her eyes and swords bear a relation to each 
other, and for this reason scabbards are called Ajfdn (eyelids). 


When Shuja ad-din came to this verse, one of the audience rose up and re- 
quested him to repeat it, which he did twice or thrice, during which that per- 
son was ravished in ecstacy, and then uttered a loud cry and fell on the ground. 
The people thought him in a swoon, but finding that his senses continued 
suspended, they examined him and perceived that he was dead. Shuja relates 
that the same thing occurred once before at one of his concerts. The poem 
from which these verses are taken is splendid and of considerable length; it was 
recited in honour of the khalif an-Nasir li-din Allah on the Festival of the 
Breaking of the Fast (1st Shawwal), A. H.581.—The merits of Zi ’n-Nun were 
great in number; he died in the month of Za ’l-Kaada, A. H. 245 (February, 
A.D. 860), or according to others, A. H. 246 or 248, in Misr; and was inter- 
red in the lesser Karafa (20). A chapel has been built over his tomb, and in 
this chapel are the graves of a number of other holy men; [ have visited it more 


than once. 


(1) Z@ 'n-Nan, or he of the fish, is a surname given by the Moslims to the prophet Jonas. 
(2) See note (3), page 259. 
(3) Jurisprudence is probably meant here. 
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(4) See the note on the signification of the word hat \\o., page 190. : 

(8) In the early ages of Islamism, many authors composed works, but did not put them in writing; those 
works they taught from memory to their disciples, who either wrote them down or transmitted them orally. — 
The Muwatta, or beaten path, is a celebrated treatise on jurisprudence. 

(6) A little Bird; By9 kunbura, which, according to Dr. Russell in his History of Aleppo, is the Arabic 
name of the crested lark. Larks, however, build on the ground, not on trees, so some other species must be 
meant here. 

(7) Literally: Redness prevatled tn him, which may also mean that his body was reddish or copper- 
coloured. 

(8) ‘‘ShukrAn al-Aabid was Zd ’n-Nin’s master, but I do not know the year of his death; his tomb is near 
< that of his disciple.”—(Kahir Shah, in his Universal History ; MS. No. 648, fol. 182.) 

(9) This means that the service of the tongue is not required to express the thoughts of the mind, neither 
are signs necessary for the purpose, when two hearts are in sympathetic communion. 

(10) See page 24. 

(44) The mystic import of these lines is manifest; the beloved is here the Divintty. 

(42) Literally: a hearing; which is something similar to the ztkrs so well described by Mr. Lane in his 
Modern Egyptians. Consult also D’Ohsson’s Tab. Gén. t. IV. p. 686. M. de Sacy says, in the Notéces et 
Eztratts, t. XII. p. 369, that the Pha or hearing, which he translates by concert, means the dances of the 
turning dervishes. 

(43) Ibn Khallikaén was not then twelve years of age. 

(14) The willow means the maid with a slender and pliant waist. 

(13) See note (8), page 38. : 

(16) Literally: They were the thoughts (or minds) of the dwellings. 

(47) Literally: Moons. 

(18) This verse runs literally thus: How often have moons in thy sky (or region) dazzled my heart, and 
how many gazelles in thee have blandished me! 
| (19) Literally: Loose from care, but in her anklets tightness. See Mr. Lane’s Modern Egyptians, vol. il. 
p- 364. 

(20) See note (12), page 83. 


JARIR THE POET. 


Aba Hazra Jarir Ibn Atiya Ibn Khudaifa (surnamed al-Khatafa) Ibn Badr Ibn 
Salama Ibn Auf Ibn Kulaib Ibn Yarbi Ibn Hanzala Ibn Malik Ibn Zaid Manat 
Ibn Tamim Ibn Murr at-Tamimi (descended from Tamim) was one of the great- 
est and most celebrated Moslim poets. He was in the habit of making satires on 
al-Farazdak, who retorted in the same manner, and they composed parodies on 
each other’s poems. Most critics consider him as an abler poet than al-Farazdak, 
and learned men agree unanimously that, among the poets of Islamic times, 
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there were none equal to these three: Jarir, al-Farazdak, and al~Akhtal (4). 
It is said that verses are of faur kinds; boasting, laudatory, satirical, and ama- 
tory (2), and that Jarir excelled in them all, since he was author of these pas- 
sages, which are specimens of each style : 


When the tribe of Tamim are wroth against you, it seems to you as if all mankind 
were in anger. 


Are you not the best of those who ever rode on camels, and the most liberal of 
men (3)? 


Cast down thy eyes (with shame), for thou belongest to the tribe of Numair! You have 
not even attained the rank of Kaab or of Kildb! 


Eyes, of which the glances were full of languor (4), slew us but revived not our 484 


slain. These maids strike the man of courage prostrate and motionless, and yet they 
are the feeblest of God's creation. 


Abi Obaida Mamar relates this anecdote: ‘‘ Jarir and al-Farazdak rode forth 
‘*on the same camel to visit (the khalif) Hisham Ibn Abd al-Malik, who was 
‘‘ then at Rusafa (5). Jarir having got down on a certain occasion, the camel 
‘¢ turned its head round, on which al-Farazdak struck it and said: 

‘ Why dost thou turn when I am on thee, and am going towards the noblest of men? 


‘On thy arrival at Rusdfa, thou shalt repose from the toils of the journey and the bleed- 
ing wounds (caused by the friction of the saddle). 


‘¢ He then said to himself : ‘When Jarir comes up and hears me recite these 
“¢ lines, he will say : 

‘She bears a blacksmith’s son, and therefore turns to look after the bellows and the 
‘dull—-edged hatchet. But on arriving at Rusdfa, she will meet with the (rough) treat- 
‘ment which her rider has experienced every year, at the assemblies of Arabs (6).’ 

‘‘ Jarir, on coming up, saw al-Farazdak laugh, and said to him: ‘ What 
‘“makes you laugh, Abi Faras (7)? Al-Farazdak then recited to him the 
‘« first lines, and Jarir answered with the last. On this, al-Farazdak said: ‘By 
‘¢ Allah! [have just pronounced the same lines;’ and Jarir replied: ‘Do you 
‘not know that it is the same demon which inspires us both (8) ?’ ”—Al- 
Mubarrad relates, in his Kdmil, that the following verse of Jarir’s was re- 
cited to al-Farazdak : 

You will see the leprosy on her body (shise) like the hoary beard of al-Farazdak (9); 
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And that the latter, on hearing the beginning of the verse clapped his hand 
to his chin, in expectation of what was to come after, in the second hemistich. 
—Abt Obaida relates also this anecdote: ‘‘Jarir’s mother, when in her preg- 
‘‘ nancy, dreamt that she was delivered of a rope made of black hair, and that it 
‘‘ began to spring about and seize a great number of people successively by the 
‘¢ neck, and strangle them. On this she awoke in affright, and having asked 
‘¢ the interpretation of her dream, was told that she would bring forth a male 
‘¢ child and a poet, full of acrimony and violence, who would be an affliction to 
‘*men. It was for this reason that, on his birth, she named him Jarir (halter).”” 
—Abiu ’l-Faraj al-Ispahani gives the life of Jarir in the Kitdb al-Aghdni, and 
relates there the following anecdote: ‘‘A man said to Jarir: ‘Who is the first 
‘6 poet of the age?’ ‘Rise up,’ said Jarir, ‘and you shall learn.’ He then lead 
‘‘him by the hand to his father Atiya, who had just seized and bound a she- 
‘¢ goat and was sucking its teat. On being called forth by Jarir, he appeared in 
‘Ca squalid dress, with drops of the goat’s milk trickling down his beard. ‘Do 
‘¢ vou see that man?” said Jarir.—‘ Yes.’—‘ Do you know him ?’?—‘ No.’—‘ That 
‘¢is my father; and do you know why he was sucking the goat's teat ?’—‘ No.’ 
‘< It was because he was afraid, that (¢f he milked her) some one might hear 
‘¢ the noise of the milk (falling into the patl), and ask him for some. Now, 
‘* the ablest poet is he who, in contests with eighty others, vaunted his descent 

432 ‘* from such a father and vanquished them all.’ ””—It is related, in the work en- 
titled, al-Jalis wa ’l-Anis (the companion and friend) (10), that one of Jarir’s 
descendants, named Muhammad Ibn Habib Ibn Omara Ibn Okail Ibn Bilal Ibn 

_ Jarir, was asked what deed his ancestor intended to commit when he pronounced 
this verse : 


Had I known that the day of their departure was the last day in which we were to 
meet, I had done what I did not do. 


To this question Muhammad answered: ‘‘He meant that he would have 
‘¢ plucked out his eyes, to avoid witnessing the departure of his friends !”—It is 
related in the 4ghdni that Masid Ibn Bishr asked Ibn Manadir (41) when in 
Mekka, who was the first poet of the time, and received from him this answer: 
‘‘He who is playful and serious at will; who in his playful style gives you 
‘‘ hopes to attain his level, but rises beyond your reach when you essay; and 
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‘¢in his serious mood aims at, thoughts so lofty, that you must despair to rival 
‘‘him.”—‘‘ Who is it?” said Masid. — ‘‘Jarir,” replied Ibn Munadir; ‘he 
‘* who in his sportive humour said : 
‘The maidens, who in their morning departure bore my heart away, left me (19), 
‘however, an abundant source, which ceases not yet to flow from’ my eyes! They 


‘dried up their tears and said to me: ‘‘Think not that we resemble you in feeling the 
‘ effects of love (13) !”’ 


“‘ And who, in a graver style, pronounced words like these : 


‘He who has refused every honourable quality to the tribe of Taghlib, has placed 

‘the khalifat and the gift of prophecy in ours! Modar is my father and the father of 

‘princes! Say, Taghblib, purblind tribe! where have you a father like ours? Behold 
‘my cousin a khalif in Damascus; if 1 chose, he would drive you to me as slaves.’” 


The narrator says that (the khal:f) Abd al-Malik Ibn Marwan, on hearing 
these verses, said: ‘‘What could induce Ibn al-Maragha (Jarir) to go so far as to 
‘¢ take me for his constable (14)? Had he said: ‘ Jf he chose, he would drive 
‘¢ you to me as slaves,’ Ishould have done so.” —These verses are an attack on 
the celebrated poet al-Akhtal, who was of the tribe of Taghlib (15); Jarir says in 
them, that the khalifat and the gift of prophecy were in his own family; for 
the reason that the tribe of Tamim, to which he belonged, was sprung from 
Modar, son of Nizar, son of Maadd, son of Adnan, and Adnan was an ancestor 
of Muhammad's; so that the khalifat and the gift of prophecy might be consi- 
dered as belonging to Modar, from whom also the tribe of Tamim was des- 
cended. —The word khusr (here translated by purblind) is the plural of akhzar, 
and is regularly formed like the other plural adjectives of the same class. Akh- 
zar means narrow-eyed, and is an epithet given to the Persians; it 1s for this 
. reason that Jarir employs it here, excluding thus the Taghlibites from the 
Arabic nation, and pretending that they were Persians; a most grievous insult 
to an Arab.—In saying, Behold my cousin a khalif in Damascus, be means 
Abd al-Malik Ibn Marwan the Omaiyide, who was then living. Abd al-Malik 
calls Jarir J6n al-Mardgha (son of the Mardgha), because al-Akhtal had made 
a satire on him, and said that his mother was a mardgha (16) for men; God for- 
give us for saying such a thing! but the explanation of the anecdote required it. 
—Jarir once went into the presence of Abd al-Malik Ibn Marwan, and recited 


him a kasida, beginning thus: 
38 


155 
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(My companions said to me) have you recovered, or is your heart still troubled (since) 
the evening that your friends resolved to depart? Censorious females tell me that 
gray hairs cover my head; must gray hairs then prevent me from being gay? (My 
wife) Omm Khazra was (at length) consoled (and consented to my leaving her: ‘‘ Go,’’) 
said she, ‘‘I foresee that your servants will have a flock of she-camels (the khalif’s gift) 
‘* to drive to the watering place.”” My confidence is in God who has no partner in his 
power, and my hopes for success are placed in the khalif. Thee (O prince) shall I 
thank, if thou restore to me my plumage, and cause the pinions of my wing to grow: 
are you not the best of those who ever rode on camels, and the most liberal of men ? 


Jarir said: ‘‘When I recited this poem to Abd al-Malik and came to this verse, 
‘Che sat up straight on his throne and exclaimed: ‘Those who praise us must 
‘¢ pronounce verses like that, or else be silent.’ He then turned towards me and 
‘¢ said: ‘O Jarir, dost thou think that one hundred camels from the flocks of the 
‘‘ tribe of Kalb would suffice to quench the thirst of Omm Hazra?’ To this I 
‘¢ replied: ‘Commander of the Faithful! if they suffice not, may God never 
‘‘ assuage her thirst!’ He then ordered them to be given to me, all of them 


_ * black-eyed (47); and I said: ‘Commander of the Faithful! we are all old men 


‘‘in our family, unable to go on foot (18), and camels are apt to stray; suppose 
‘‘ that you made me a present of some ‘slaves to keep them?’ On this, he 
‘* ordered me eight, and as he had some dishes of gold before him and a rod in 
‘¢ his hand, I said, in pointing to one of them: ‘Commander of the Faithful! 
‘and the milkpail?’ On which he pushed it towards me with the rod, saying: 
‘¢ «Take it, and much good may it do thee (19)!’”’ It is to this circumstance 
that Jarir alludes in the following verse : 

They gave a hunatda, which was tended by eight; their gifts are not granted with 

ill-will, neither are they excessive. 

The word huna:da, which has the form of a diminutive noun, is a proper 
name serving to designate one hundred (20), and most of the learned in philo- 
logy do not allow it to take the definite article; some, however, permit it, and 
the celebrated poet of Aleppo, Aba ’l-Fath Ibn Abi Husaina as-Sulami has said 
in one of his Aasfdas : | 

O, my heart! the half of al—-Hunatda (i.e. fifty years) has left you no excuse for 
love (21). 

When Jarir learned the death of al-Farazdak, he wept and said: ‘‘ By Allah! 
‘ST well know that I shall survive him but for a short time; we were born under 
‘‘ the same constellation, and each of us was taken up with the other; and it 
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‘* whose rival or friend he was!” And this was in fact the case, as he and al-Fa- 
razdak died in the year 110 (A. D. 728-9); see the life of (Hammdm Ibn Ghalib) 
al-Farazdak, where some particulars of Jarir’s death are related. Abu ’l-Faraj 
Ibn al-Jawzi places the death of Jarir in A. H. 444; and Ibn Kutaiba states, in 
his Kitéb al-Madrif, that Jarir’s mother bore him in her womb seven months. 
He died in al-Yamama (22), aged upwards of eighty years. 


(1) The lives of these three poets, translated from the Kitab al-Aghdni, have been given by M. Caussin de 
Perceval in the Journal Astatéque for the year 1834. 

(2) It would seem that descriptive and didactic poetry were not acknowledged as forming particular classes, 
yet many examples are to be found, especially of the former kind. 

(3) Literally: The most liberal of creatures as to the palms of the hand. 

(4) See page 28, note (3). 

(8) The town of ar—Rusdfa lay opposite to ar-Rakka, at one day's journey west of the Euphrates. Abd 
"l-FadA places it in lat. 36° N. It was called also the Rusdfa of Hisham, after its founder Hishim Ibn Abd 
al-Malik, who made it bis summer residence and retired there to avoid the plague, which desolated Syria. — 
(Mardsid.) 

(6) There were five places in Arabia at which annual fairs were held, and to which the poets resorted pre- 
viously to the introductiow of Islamism. See my Diwdn d’Amro'l-Kats, preface, page 8. 

(7) Abid Fards was al—Farazdak’s surname. 

(8) Literally: That our demon is one and the same. 

(9) Literally: Videbis lepram in imis pudendis hujus (mulierts) similem esse barba canescenti cov Farazdak. 

(10) This work is not noticed by Hajji Khallffa. 

(44) Mohammad ibn Mounddhir, (quelques-uns disent Ibn Manadbir, le fils des Moundhir, alléguant que 
son pére, son aleul et son bisaleul se nommaient Moundhir, voy. le Camous,) poéte de Basra, a composé en di- 
vers genres, mais surtout dans le genre satyrique. Les ressentimens excités par ses satyres le forcérent méme a 
quitter Basra. I) se retira alors 4 la Mekke. I] a fait des vers 4 la louange du calife Elmahdi, des Barmécides 
et de Haroun Arrachid. Haroun, aprés avoir fait périr les Barmécides, partit pour le pélerinage de la Mekke, 
accompagné de son nouveau vézir Fadhl fils de Rabie. A l’arrivée du calife 4 la Mekke, Ibn Mounddhir alla se 
présenter devant lui et demanda la permission de lui reciter un panégyrique qu'il avait préparé. Fadhl dit a 
Haroun: ‘‘Cet homme a célébré les Barmécides, ordonnez-lui de vous réciter les vers qu'il a composés en 
‘(leur honneur.” Haroun l’ordonna en effet, et apres avoir entendu cet éloge des Barmécides, il fit donner 
des soufflets au potte et ie chassa de sa présence. Ibn Moun&dbir mourut 4 la Mekke, sous le califat d’Al- 
mamoun, en l'année 198. I] était alors devenu aveugle. -- (AghAni, vol. IV. fol. 76. 83. 85.)— Quant a Massoud 
ben Bechr, il est cit¢é quelquefois dans l'article d'Ibn Mounddhir comme ayant rapporté quelques anecdotes 
relatives 4 ce poéte, mais je ne trouve point dans cet article la conversation dans laquelle il lui demande quel 
est le meilleur des poétes, etc. Je ne sais pas non plus quelle était sa qualité.— (A. Caussin de Perceval.) 

(42) The pronoun is here in the second person; but as the poet addresses himself, it is necessary to trans— 
late by the first in order to express the thought clearly. Arabic poetry abounds with that species of irregularity 
which European grammarians call enallage of person. 
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(13) Literally: What have you felt from love which we feel.—It is needless to observe that they also felt its 
effect, but dissembled their weakness. 

(14) The word shorati _gb ne is here translated constable, to avoid a periphrase. It means a soldier of 
the police cavalry. 
. (18) Al-Akthal was a Christian; his tribe also professed the same faith, and it is for this reason that the 
Taghlibites, although an Arab tribe, are specially excepted, by law, from paying the Zakdt, or tithe, of their 
cattle. But this was merely a nominal advantage, as they were bound to pay tribute like the Christian sub- 
jects in conquered countries. 

(16) Mardgha is thus explained in Freytag’s Lexicon: Locus ubé se volutat jumentum. Asina que admittit 
admissarios. 

(17) This was a proof of their good breed. 

(18) More literally: And none of us can do without his riding-camel. 

(19) Literally: May it do thee no good. It very frequently happens in Arabic that good wishes are ex- 
pressed under the form of imprecations, as in this case. 

(20) It is thus that an Arabic grammarian would say of the English words a dozen and a score, that they 
are the proper names of twelve and twenty. 

(21) More literally: For attachment to the person whose face is shaded by the ézér.— See Introduction. 

(22) Al-Yamdma; a country and town lying to the east of Mekka, at four days’ journey from al-Katif on 
the Persian Gulf. - (Abd 'I-Fada.) 


THE IMAM JAAFAR AS-SADIK. 


Abi Abd Allah Jaafar as-Sadik Ibn Muhammad al-Bakir Ibn Ali Zain 
434 al-Aabidin Ibn al-Husain Ibn Ali Ibn Abi Talib was one of the twelve persons 
who, according to the religious doctrines of the Shiites, are considered as imams. 
This illustrious descendant of Muhammad was surnamed as-Sddik (1) for his 
veracity, and his merits are too well known to be mentioned here. He composed 
a discourse (or treatise) on alchemy, augury, and omens, and the sufi Abi Masa 
Jabir Ibn Haiyan of Tarsus (2) compiled a work of two thousand pages, in 
which he inserted the problems of his master Jaafar as-Sadik, which formed five 
hundred treatises. Jaafar was born A. H. 80 (A. D. 699), (which year is deno- 
minated the year of the Torrent) (3): but according to another statement, his 
birth happened before the daybreak of Tuesday 8th Ramadan, A. H. 83. He 
died in the month of Shawwal, A. H. 448 (A. D. 765), and was buried in the 
cemetery of al-Baki at Medina. The same tomb contains the bodies of his father 
Muhammad al-Bakir, his grandfather Ali Zain al-Aabidin, and his grandfather’s 
uncle, al-Hasan son of Ali: how rich a tomb in generosity and nobility! His 
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mother, Omm Farwa, was daughter of al-Kasim, son of Muhammad, son of 
(the khalif’) Abi Bakr as-Siddik. — The lives of the twelve imams shall be 
given in their respective places. — It is related by Koshajim (4) in his Kitab 
al-Masdid wa *l-Matérid that Jaafar once asked Abi Hanifa his opinion 
respecting a pilgrim wearing the tkrdm who broke the canine teeth of a ga- 
zelle (5); to which Abu Hanifa answered: ‘‘Son of the Prophet of God! I 
‘¢ know not what to say on the subject.” On this, Jaafar said: ‘‘You, who 
‘are a man of quick mind, do not know that gazelles have no canine teeth, 
‘¢ but only incisors (6).” 


(1) As-Sadik; the veracious. 

(2) Jabir Ibn HaiyAn is the name of the celebrated alchemist whom Europeans call Geber. Casiri gives 
some account of him, after the Tdrskh al-Hukamd, in the Béblfotheca Arabica; vide tom. I. p. 423. 

(3) In the eightieth year of the Hijra a torrent overwhelmed a number of persons at Mekka. It was for this 
reason that the above year was called the year of the é¢mpetuous torrent (as-Satl al-Juhdf).—(Ibn Shakir’s 
Oyian at Tawdrtkh.) @ 

(4) Abd ’l-Fath Mahmdd Ibn al-Husain, surnamed Koshajim, was a celebrated poet and philologer, con- 
temporary with al-Mutanabbi. He is author of the following works: Adab an-Nadim (the necessary qualities 
for a boon-companion); Al-Masatd wa 'l-Matdrid (snares and game), which appears to bea collection of 
sporting anecdotes ; a Collection of Epistles, and a Diwan of poems. .He died some time after A. H. 380 
(A. D. 961).— (Féhrest ; ad-Dahabi’s Tdrtkh al-Islam, MS. No. 646, fol. 296, v.) 

(8) The person who is making the pilgrimage to Mekka is not allowed to hunt, fowl, or fish as long as he 
wears the éhrdm, or pilgrim’s dress. The laws on this subject may be seen in D’Ohsson’s Empire Othoman, 
tom. LIT. 

(6) Camels have incisors, canine teeth, and molars, but most of the other ruminating quadrupeds have 
incisors and molars only. This peculiarity did not escape the notice of the nomadic Arabs, but was not 
generally known to towns-people. 


JAAFAR THE BARMEKIDE. 


Aba ’Il-Fadl Jaafar Ibn Yahya Ibn Khalid Ibn Barmek Ibn Jamas Ibn Yash- 
tasf al-Barmaki was vizir to Hardn ar-Rashid. In the high rank which he 
attained and the great power which he wielded, in loftiness of spirit and in the 
esteem and favour shown him by the khalif, he stood without a rival. His dis- 
position was generous, his looks encouraging, his demeanour kind; but his libe- 
rality and munificence, the richness and the prodigality of his donations, are too 
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well known to require mention. He expressed his thoughts with great ele- 
gance, and was remarkable for his eloquence and command of language: it is 
stated that one night, he wrote, under the inspection of Harun ar-Rashid, up- 
wards of one thousand de¢isions on as many memorials which had been pre- 
sented to the khalif, and that not one of these decisions deviated in the least 
from what was warranted by the law. He had been instructed in jurisprudence 
by the kadi Abd Yasuf the Hanefite, under whose tuition he had been placed 
by his father Yahya. Ibn al-Kadisi relates, in his History of Vizirs, that Jaafar 
said to a person who asked his excuse for some fault: ‘‘By the pardon which 
‘‘ we have already granted to you, God has dispensed you from the necessity of 
‘¢ making any excuses to us; and our friendship for you is too great to permit 
‘¢ that we should entertain an unfavourable opinion of your character.” — A 
written complaint having been presented to him against one of the public men 
under his orders, he wrote the following note on the back of the document and 
sent it to him :—‘‘Those who complain of you are numerous, and those who 
‘* praise you are few; be just, or resign.” —The following example is related of 
his penetration: Having learned that ar-Rashid was much depressed in conse- 
quence of a Jewish astrologer having predicted to him that he should die 
within a year, he rode off to the khalif and found him deeply afflicted: the Jew 
had been detained as a prisoner by the khalif’s orders, and Jaafar addressed him 
in these terms: ‘* You pretend that the khalif is to die in the space of so many 
‘* days?” —‘‘ Yes,” said the Jew.—‘‘ And how long are you yourself to live?” 
said Jaafar.—‘‘ So many years,” replied the other, mentioning a great number. 
Jaafar then said to the khalif: ‘‘Put him to death, and you will be thus assured 
‘« that he is equally mistaken respecting the length of your life and that of his 
‘¢own.” This advice was followed by the khalif, who then thanked Jaafar for 
having dispelled his sadness. The Jew’s body was exposed on a gibbet, and on 
this occasion the poet Ashja as-Sulami prenounced: the following lines : 


Ask the horseman who is perched on the trunk of that palm-tree, if a favourable 
constellation ever appeared for such a rider? Were it possible that the stars could 
teach the hour of death, he had known the fate which awaited his own silly head. 
He announced to us the imAm’s (1) death; such a prediction he must have learned from 
the sons of Khosroes and Cesar (the enemtes of Islamism). Ah, worst of diviners! 
you forctell the ill fortune of others, while your own constellation plainly foreboded 
evil! 
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The astrologer thus lost his life through his own folly.—The generous cha- 
racter of Jaafar and the abundance of his donations are well known: it is related 
that when he made the pilgrimage to Mekka, he passed through al-Akik (2), 
which had greatly suffered that year from drought, and was met by. a woman 
belonging to the tribe of Kilab, who recited to him these lines: 


I passed through al—Aktk, and found its inhabitants complaining that the showers of 
spring had fallen but scantily. But now, that Jaafar is their neighbour, a spring with- 
out rain cannot injure them (3). 
On hearing this, Jaafar made her a rich present.—The idea expressed in the 
last verse is taken from a piece of poetry by ad-Dahhak Ibn Okail al-Khafaji, 
in which he says: 


Had we SamrA this year for neighbour, we should not (though drought afflicts us) 
mind the absence of spring-tide rains. 


How well the poet has turned that verse, and how sweet the parenthesis 
though drought afflicts us! This parenthesis is an example of what the rhe- 
toricians call Hashw al-Layzinj (4).—(Gildl) lbn as-Sabi gives the following 
anecdote, in his Kitéb al-Amdathil wa ’l-Aiydn, on the authority of Ishak 
(Zén) an-Nadim al-Mausili, who had learned it from Ibrahim Ibn al-Mahdi: 
‘Jaafar Ibn Yahya was one day in a private apartment of his house with 
‘‘his boon companions, and I was one of the number; he had put on a silk 
‘* dress and anointed himself with perfumes, and he made us do the same;. he 
‘‘oave also orders not to admit any person except the intendant of his 
‘‘‘demesnes, Abd al-Malik Ibn Bahran, but the chamberlain heard the 
‘‘ words 4bd al-Malik only. Now it happened that Abd al-Malik Ibn Salih 
‘‘ the Hashimite (5) rode to Jaafar’s house, knowing that he was at home, 
‘¢ and the chamberlain sent in to say that Abd al-Malik was come, on which 
‘‘ Jaafar said, ‘Let him enter;’ thinking that it was Ibn Bahran. Judge then 
‘‘of our consternation at the sight of Abd al-Malik Ibn Salih in his black 
‘¢ dress (6) and a rusdfiya (7) on his head! Jaafar himself changed colour. Ibn 
‘¢ Salih never drank nabid (8), and had even refused to do so, though invited 
‘* by the khalif; but on seeing Jaafar’s perplexity, he called his page, to whom 
‘« he gave his black robe and kalansiia, and then advanced to the door of the 
« apartment: where we were, and after saluting us, said: ‘Allow me to be a par- 
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‘taker in your pleasures, and treat me as one of yourselves.’ Having then 
‘* received a silk dress from a servant, he asked for something to eat, and when 
‘“he had done, he called for nadid and drank off a pint of it (9). He then said 
‘“‘ to Jaafar: ‘By Allah! I never drank it till to-day, so I request your indul- 
‘¢ sence.’ On this Jaafar ordered a pitcher of nabid to be set before him, so that 
‘‘ he might take what quantity he pleased. Abd al-Malik then anointed him- 
‘¢ self with perfumes, and joining in our conviviality, he proved himself a most 
‘¢ asreeable companion. The further he went on, the more Jaafar's mind was 
‘‘set at ease, and he said to his guest when about to retire: ‘Inform me of 
‘¢ your business, for I cannot make a sufficient acknowledgment for your cour- 
‘¢ tesy.’--‘ You must know then,’ said Abd al-Malik, ‘that the Commander 
“¢ of the Faithful is ill-disposed towards me, and I wish you to remove that un- 
‘* favourable feeling from his mind, and aid me to regain his good opinion.’ 
‘*'To this Jaafar answered: ‘The Commander of the Faithful shall take you 
‘¢ into favour, and his prepossessions against you shall cease.’—‘ And I am also 
‘¢ in debt,’ said Abd al-Malik, ‘to the amount of four millions of dirhems (10).’— 
‘¢ « Your debts shall be paid,’ said Jaafar; ‘the money is ready, but it will be 
‘* more honourable for you to receive it from the khalif-himself, and it will serve 
‘¢ as a public token of his good feeling towards you.’—‘I should like also,’ said 
‘¢ the other, ‘to raise my son Ibrahim to an elevated rank, by obtaining for him 
‘Ca princess of the khalif’s family in marriage.’-—‘The Commander of the 
‘* Faithful,’ answered Jaafar, ‘shall give his daughter al—Aalia to him as a wife.’ 
*¢ © And I should wish,’ said Abd al-Malik, ‘as a public mark of my son’s eleva- 
456 ‘tion, that a standard be borne over his head (11).’-—‘ The Commander of the 
‘‘ Faithful,’ replied Jaafar, ‘shall give him the government of Egypt (12).’ 
‘¢ Abd al-Malik then withdrew, and we were in great astonishment at Jaafar’s 
‘* answers, and his boldness in taking engagements of such a nature without the 
‘¢ authorisation of the khalif. The next morning we rode to the court of 
‘¢ ar-Rashid, where we awaited the return of Jaafar, who went in to the kha- 
‘‘lif's apartment. Almost immediately on his entrance, the kadi Abi Jusuf 
‘¢ was called in along with Muhammad Ibn al-Hasan (13) and Ibrahim Ibn Abd 
‘* al-Malik; and a moment had scarcely elapsed when Ibrahim came forth 
‘<6 decked in a robe of honour, with a standard borne before him: he had also 
‘¢been betrothed to al-Aalia, who was then brought to him in state, and 
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‘< carried, with the money (which Jaafar had promised), to Abd al-Malik’s 
‘‘ house. Jaafar then came out and ordered us to follow him home, where he said 
‘* to us: ‘I suppose that your minds are so taken up with Abd al—Malik’s affair, 
‘“ that you would like to know the result ?’—-Our reply was: ‘That is precisely 
‘‘ what we desire;’ and Jaafar made us the following narration: ‘I stood in the 
‘¢ presence of the Commander of the faithful, and informed him of Abd al-Ma- 
‘<lik’s conduct from the beginning to the end, and the khalif exclaimed, ‘ Ex- 
‘* cellent! excellent! And what did you do for him?” I here informed him of 
‘‘ the promise which I had made him; .and the khalif approved of it and con- 
‘firmed it. You saw the result.’ (Jn relating this anecdote,) \brahim Ibn 
** al-Mahdi said: ‘By Allah! I know not which (of the three) ‘to admire most : 
‘¢ Abd al-Malik’s drinking nadbid and putting on attire different from what he — 
‘¢ usually wore; he who was a serious man, scrupulously devout, full of gra- 
‘¢ vity and sedateness; or the liberty which Jaafar took with ar-Rashid; or the 
‘confirmation given by ar-Rashid to the promises made by Jaafar.’ ” — It is 
related that one day, at Jaafar’s, a beetle flew towards Abi QObaid the Thake- 
fite, and that Jaafar ordered it to be driyen away, when Abi Obaid said : 
‘¢ Let it alone; it may perhaps bring me good luck; such is at least the vulgar 
‘¢ opinion.” Jaafar on this ordered one thousand dinars to be given him, saying : 
‘¢ The vulgar opinion is confirmed.” The beetle was then set at liberty, but it 
“flew towards Aba Obaid a second time, and Jaafar ordered him another 
present to the same amount. — The following anecdote is given by Ibn al- 
Kadisi (14) in his History of. Vizirs: ‘‘A slave girl, whd was just sold to Jaafar 
‘‘ for forty thousand dinars, said to her former owner: ‘Remember the pro- 
‘* mise which you made me, never to sell me even from necessity (15);’ she 
‘¢ then wept, and he exclaimed, ‘Bear witness that I set her free and take her 
‘‘for my wife.’ Jaafar (on hearing this) gave the money to her owner, with- 
out accepting any thing in return.” —Many are the examples related of his ge- 
nerosity ; he was also the most eloquent person of his family. The first of the 
Barmekides who acted as vizir was Khalid Ibn Barmak, who was raised to the 
vizirat by (the khalif’) as-Saffah after the assassination of Hafs al-Khallal ; (this 
circumstance is related in the life of Hafs). Khalid continued in the vizirat till 
the death of as-Saffah, which event took place on Monday, 43th of Za ‘l-Hijja, 
A.H. 136 (June, A.D. 754) ; and was confirmed in his post, the same day, by the 
39 
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new khalif, al-Mansur, brother to as-Saffah. One year and some months after 
this, he was removed through the intrigues of Aba Aiydb al-Miriyani, who 
had gained great influence over the mind of ‘al-Mansur, and representéd to him 
that the Kurds had taken possession of Fars, and that Khalid was the most pro- 
per person to‘arrest their progress. Khalid was therefore sent off to that 
country, and, in his absence, Abi Aiyub got all the authority into his hands. 
Ihn al-Kadisi says that Khalid died A. H. 163 (A. D. 779-80), but Ibn Asakir 
states, in his History of Damascus, that he was born A. H. 90 (A. D. 709), and 
died A. H. 165 (A. D. 781-2): God knows best !—Jaafar had taken a solid hold 
on the predilections of ar-Rashid, who yielded to his influence and granted him 
his friendship; the degree of favour which he attained was unexampled, so much 
so that the khalif caused a robe to be made with two separate collars, which he 
and Jaafar wore at the same time. Ar-Rashid could not suffer being deprived 
of Jaafar’s company, neither could he bear being separated from his own sister 
al-Abbiasa, daughter of al-Mahdi, whom he loved with an extreme affection ; his 
pleasure was never complete in the absence of one or the other; he therefore 
said to Jaafar: ‘‘ My pleasure is never complete except when you and al-Abbasa 
‘are with me; I shall therefore marry you together, in order that you may | 
‘legally keep company with her; but beware that you meet her and I not pre- 
‘‘sent!” Jaafar accepted this condition and married her; but at last the favour- 
able feelings of ar-Rashid towards him and the Barmekides underwent a total 
change; he reduced that family to ruin, put Jaafar to death, threw his brother 
al-Fadl and his father Yahya into prison, and there left them to die (as will be 
mentioned in their respective articles). Historians disagree respecting the mo- 
tives which turned ar-Rashid against them; some go so far as to say that when 
Jaafar and al-Abbasa were married on the condition above-mentioned, and had 
continued for a time to observe it, she conceived a passion for her husband, 


.who refused however, through fear, to accede to her desires: she then had 


recourse to a stratagem, and sent to Attaba, Jaafar’s mother, requesting to be 
offered to him as a slave, (for Jaafar’s mother made him a present every Friday 


. of a young virgin, with whom he passed the night, having previously taken 


some nabid.) This proposal having been rejected, al-Abbasa said to Attaba: 
‘¢ If, you do not consent to what I desire, I shall tell my brother that you asked 
‘¢ me to act so and so; whereas, if I bear a son to Jaafar, it will be a source of 
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‘¢ honour to your family; and what could my brother do, were he to discover 
‘‘ the circumstance?” Jaafar’s mother was induced by this to accede to al-Ab- 
basa’s request, and she began by promising to her son that she would give him a 
fair slave whom she then had in her possession, and whom she described as pos- 
sessing great beauty. Jaafar asked her, time after time, to fulfil her promise, 
and she, on perceiving that his desires were at length excited to possess the 
slave, told al-Abbasa to hold herself in readiness, and that night she intro- 
duced her into Jaafar’s chamber. Her countenance was not known to Jaafar, 
as he had never met her but in the khalif’s presence, and did not then dare to 
cast his eyes on her. When they had been some time together, she said to him: 
‘¢ What think you of the stratagems practised by princesses?” — ‘‘What princess 
‘are you 2” said Jaafar.—‘‘I am thy sovereign mistress,’ she replied; ‘‘I am 
‘¢ al-Abbasa!”” Immediately the fumes of the nabid were dispelled from his 
head, and he sought his mother, to whom he said: ‘‘Mother, you have brought 
‘‘me to ruin (46)! The pregnancy of al-Abbasa was the result of this inter- 
view, and she gave birth to a son, whom, to avoid discovery, she sent off to 
Mekka under the care of a slave called Raiyash, and a nurse whose name was 
Barra. At that time Yahya, the son of Khalid, was inspector of ar-Rashid’s palace 
and harem, the doors of which he used to lock and then retire with the keys. 
The strict confinement in which he kept the females of the harem induced at 
length Zobaida to make complaints of him to (her husband) ar-Rashid, who 
said to him: ‘‘Father,”—for so he used to call him—‘“‘ Father, why does Zo- 
‘* baida complain of you ?”—‘‘ Commander of the faithful,’ said Yahya, ‘‘can 
‘* you suspect me of dishonouring your harem ?’’—‘‘ No;” answered the khalif. 
—‘‘ Then,” replied Yahya, ‘‘hearken not to what she says of me.’ After 
this, Yahya acted towards her with such increased rudeness and severity, that 
she complained again to ar-Rashid, who said to her: ‘‘I cannot harbour any 
‘‘ suspicion against Yahya relative to my harem.”—‘‘ Why then,’ replied she, 
*« did he not prevent his son from acting as he has done ?”—‘‘ What has he done ?” 
said he. She then informed him of al-Abbasa’s adventure. ‘‘Is there any 
‘‘ proof of this?” said ar-Rashid.—‘‘ What stronger proof than the child ?” — 
‘* Where is it?” —‘‘It was here, but fearing a discovery, she sent it to Mekka.” 
—‘‘ Does any other but yourself know this?” —‘‘ There is not a slave-girl in 
‘‘ the palace but knows it.” Ar-Rashid then spoke no more to her on the 
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subject, but manifested later his intention of making the pilgrimage to Mekka. 
When he set out with Jaafar for that place, al-Abbisa wrote to the slave and 
the nurse, directing them to retire into Yemen with the child. Ar-Rashid, on 
arriving at Mekka, commissioned a person of confidence to investigate the cir- 
cumstance, and it was discovered that the child really existed (17). From that 
time, the khalif nourished in his bosom evil intentions against the Barmekides.— 
Ibn Badrin speaks of Jaafar in his commentary on the elegiac poem composed by 
Ibn Abdun on the fall of the Band ‘I-Aftas (18); this kasfda commences thus: 
After (inflicting) the reality (of misfortune), time torments (us) still with the traces 
(of st); why then weep for shadows and (unreal) images? 
And the mention of Jaafar occurs in the commentary on the following verse 
of the poem : 


(Fortune) made Jaafar to taste of death by the sword (19), whilst Fadl and the vene- 
rable Yahya looked on. 


—In the following verses, Abii Nuwas alludes to the circumstance mentioned 
by Ibn Badrun: 
Say to the trusty servant of God, the offspring of princes and able rulers: ‘‘ When 


‘* you wish to make a traitor lose his head, slay him not with the sword, but marry him 
‘to Abbasa.” 


According to another statement, (a descendant of Ali, ) Yahya Ibn Abd Allah (20), 
who had revolted against ar-Rashid, was given by him in charge to Jaafar, 
who kept him prisoner in his house. This Yahya, having asked to see Jaafar, 
said to him: ‘‘Fear God, O Jaafar! in your conduct towards me, and avoid the 
‘* risk of having my ancestor, the prophet Muhammad, for an adversary (on the 
‘* day of judgment); for I solemnly aver that I never excited a revolt.” Jaafar 
was touched with this appeal, and replied: ‘‘Go to what country you list.” ‘‘I 
“fear,” said Yahya, ‘‘lest I be arrested and brought back.” Jaafar therefore 
sent with him a person who conducted him to a place of safety. ‘When the news 
of this reached ar-Rashid, he called Jaafar into his presence, and after a long 
conversation, addressed him thus: ‘‘O Jaafar! what is Yahya doing?” To which 
Jaafar answered: ‘‘He is still as he was.” —‘‘ Swear by my life that it is so,” 
said the khalif; but Jaafar, after some moments of silence and hesitation, said: 
‘“No! I swear by your life that I have set him free; for I knew that no evil was 
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«in him.” —‘¢It was well done,” said the khalif; “you have not acted contrary 
‘to my intentions.” When Jaafar withdrew, ar-Rashid followed him with his 
eyes and said: ‘‘May God slay me if I slay thee not !”’—It is said-that Said Ibn 
Salim was asked what was the crime of the Barmekides which had merited the 
wrath of ar-Rashid, and that he answered: ‘‘Of a verity! they committed no- 
‘¢ thing to warrant ar-Rashid’s conduct towards them; but the day (of their 
‘* prosperity and power) had been long, and that which continues long becomes 
_ irksome. There were persons, and those among the best of men, who were 

if fatigued with the length of the khalif Omar’s reign, although the like of it was 
‘‘ never seen for justice, security, wealth, and victories; they also bore with 
‘< impatience the sway of Othman; and both were murdered. Besides, ar-Rashid 
‘‘ saw that generosity had become their habitude; that the public were loud in 
‘‘ their praise, and that men’s hopes were fixed on them and not on him. 
‘‘ Less than this suffices to excite the jealousy of princes; so ar-Rashid con- 
‘¢ ceived ill-will against them, wreaked his vengeance on them, and tried to find 
‘* out faults (with which he might reproach them). Besides this, a certain de- 
‘* gree of presumption was sometimes visible in the conduct of Jaafar and al- 
‘¢ Fadl, (although Yahya was exempt from it; for he had more solid experience 
‘than the others and better skill in affairs.) This induced some of their ene- 
‘« mies, as al-Fadl Ibn ar-Rabi and others, to have recourse to ar-Rashid, from 
‘‘ whom they concealed the good done by the Barmekides, and only told him 
‘‘ of their faults; (they persevered in this) till they brought about what took 
‘place. After this, when any persons spoke ill of the Barmekides in ar-Ra- 
*« shid’s presence, he would say : 


‘Perdition to your fathers (21)! blame them less, or fill the void which they have 
‘left.’” 


It is also stated that the ruin of the Barmekides was caused by a memorial 
which was presented to ar-Rashid by an unknown individual, and which con- 
tained the following lines : 


Say to God’s trusty servant upon earth, him who has power to loose and to bind: 
‘*Behold, the son of Yahya has become a sovereign like yourself; there is no differ- 
‘*ence between you! Your orders must yield to his, and his orders dare not be re— 
‘sisted. He has built a palace, of which the like was never erected by the Persian or 

_ **the Indian (king). Pearls and rubies form its pavement, and the floor is of amber 
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‘‘and aloes-wood. We fear that he will inherit the empire, when you are hidden in 
‘*the tomb. It is only the insolent slave who rivals his master in splendour.” 


189 On reading this paper, ar-Rashid conceived a secret hatred for Jaafar.—Ibn 
Badrin relates that Olaiya, daughter of al-Mahdi (22), said to ar-Rashid, after 
the fall of the Barmekides: ‘‘My lord, I have not seen you enjoy a day of per- 
‘‘ fect happiness since you put Jaafar to death. Why did you do so?” To 
this ar-Rashid replied: ‘‘My dear life! if I thought that even my inmost gar- 
‘* ment knew the reason, I should tear it in pieces.” —Jaafar was executed by 
ar-Rashid’s orders at a place called al-Omr, in the province of al-Anhbar, on 
Sunday 30th of Muharram (or on the first of Safar), A. H. 487 (end of January, 
A. D. 803.)—At-Tabari says in his History: ‘‘In the year 186, ar-Rashid made 
“‘ the pilgrimage with the Barmekides, and arrived at Hira from Mekka in the 
‘month of Muharram, 187; he stopped at the palace of Aun al-Ibadi for 
‘© some days, and having then embarked, he descended the river to al-Omr 
‘¢ near al-Anbar. On the eve of Sunday, last of Muharram, he sent the eunuch 
‘* Abu Hashim: Masrir with Abi Isma Hammad Ibn Salim and a troop of 
‘‘ soldiers to guard the issues of Jaafar’s house, and Masrir went in and found 
‘him engaged in a party of pleasure with Ibn Bakhtyashid the : phy- 
‘¢ sician (23) and Abi Zakkar al-Kalwad&ni (24) the blind musician. Masrur 
‘* dragged him out violently and led him to ar-Rashid’s mansion, where he impri- 
‘« soned him and shackled him with an ass’s fetters. He then informed ar-Ra- 
‘¢ shid of his arrival, and was ordered by him to behead him.” —At-Tabari then 
gives in full the history of Jaafar.—Al-Wakidi says: ‘‘Ar-Rashid stopped at 
‘¢al-Omr, near al-Anbar, on his return from Mekka in the year 187; he then 
‘‘ wreaked his vengeance on the Barmekides and slew Jaafar on the first of Safar; 
‘* his body he ordered to be gibbeted on one side of the bridge of Baghdad, and 
‘¢ the head he caused to be stuck up on the other.’’—Another historian states 
that Jaafar’s body was gibbeted on the bridge opposite to as-Sarat (25).—As- 
Sindi Ibn Shahik (26) relates as follows: ‘‘I was one night asleep in the upper 
‘‘ room of the guard-house, which is on the western side (of the Tigris), and 
‘‘ 1saw in a dream Jaafar, who stood before me in a robe dyed with saffron, and 
‘* recited these verses (27) : | 


‘(’Tis now) as if not a soul had ever lived between al-Hajan and as—Safa (28)! As 
‘if there had never been one friend in Mekka to hold evening converse with another ! 
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‘ For we were its inhabitants, but we perished by the vicissitudes of time and the pre— 
‘ cariousness of fortune (29).’ 

‘¢Qn this I awoke in terror, and related my vision to one of my friends, 
‘‘ who answered: ‘ Z'hey are confused dreams (30), and it is not all which a 
‘“man sees (zz sleep) that will bear interpretation.’ I then returned to my 
‘*couch, but had scarcely closed my eyes when I heard the challenge of the 
‘‘ sentries and the guard, and the ringing of the bridles of post-horses (31), 
‘¢ and a knocking at the door of my chamber. I ordered it to be opened, and 
‘¢ the eunuch Sallam al-Abrash (whom ar-Rashid never sent out but on impor- 
‘« tant business, ) came up stairs. I shuddered at his sight, and my joints trem- 
‘< bled, for I imagined that he had got some orders concerning me; but he sat 
‘¢ down by my side and handed me a letter, the seal of which I broke open, and 
*¢ lo! it contained these words: O Sindi! this letter is written with our own hand, 
‘and sealed with the seal-ring which we wear on our finger; it will be pre- 
‘* sented to you by Sallam al-Abrash; and as soon as you read it, even before 
‘“ you lay it out of your hand, go with Salldm to the house of Yahya Ibn 
*¢ Khalid, (may God not protect him!) and having seized on him, put him in 
‘* heavy trons and bear him to the prison in the city of al-Mansiir (32), which 
‘* 7s called Habs az-Zanadika (33). Order also your lieutenant Bdddm Ibn 
‘* Abd Allah to go to al-Fadl’s, at the same time that you ride off to the 
‘* house of his father Yahya, before the news spread abroad: tell him to do 
‘‘ with al-Fadl what you are ordered to do with Yahya, and let him take him 
‘* to the same prison. On finishing with these two, send some of your men 
‘*to seize on the children, brothers, and relations of Yahya (34).” —Ibn 
Badrin also relates the fall of the Barmekides with some additional circum- 
stances which I am induced to give here in an abridged manner. After the 
passage relative to Jaafar which has been cited above (35), he says: ‘Then 
‘¢ (ar—Rashid) called as-Sindi Ibn Shahik and ordered him to proceed to Bagh- 
‘* dad and arrest secretly the Barmekides, their clerks and their relations, which 
‘¢wasdone. Ar-Rashid was then with Jaafar at al-Omr, near al-Anbar. Jaafar 
‘¢ was in his lodgings at the time, and had called in Abu Zakkar and his slave 
‘‘ girls; the curtains (of the apartment) were closed, and Abu Zakkar had sung 
‘« to him this song: 
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‘What want they with us? They never cease to watch us (36)! Their only thought 
‘is to detect (the joys) which we conceal.’ 

‘¢ And ar-Rashid called his page Yasir and said to him: ‘I have chosen you 

‘¢ for a business which I do not think fit to confide to any other (37); justify 
‘¢ then the opinion which I have of you, and beware resisting me, or you die.’ 
‘¢ To this Yasir answered: ‘Were you to order me to kill myself, I would do 
‘‘it.’—‘Go then,’ said ar-Rashid, ‘and bring me immediately the head of 
‘¢ Jaafar Ibn Yahya.’ Yasir was confounded, and gave no answer. ‘Wretch!’ 
‘“¢ exclaimed ar-Rashid, ‘do you hesitate ?’—‘It is a serious business ;’ replied 
‘¢ the other; ‘would that I had died before this hour !’—‘ Execute my orders !’ 


‘‘ said the khalif. Yasir then went to Jaafar’s, and found him in company with 
‘¢ Aba Zakkar, who was singing these verses : 


‘Leave us not, for every man must meet death either in the night or in the day. 
‘Treasures, though well preserved, must one day be exhausted. Could you be pre— 


‘ served from the attacks of misfortune, I should give my own wealth and that of my 
‘ fathers to secure your safety.’ 


' &¢ (Ydsir then entered) and Jaafar said to him: ‘1 am happy to receive your 
‘¢ visit, O Yasir; but am displeased at your entering without permission.’— 
‘¢ © My business,’ said Yasir, ‘does not admit of ceremony (38).’ He then in- 
‘¢ formed him of the orders which he had received from the khalif. Jaafar, on 
‘‘ this, kissed Yasir’s feet and said: ‘Let me go in and make my will. —‘ As for 
‘¢ going in,’ answered Yasir, ‘it is impossible for me to grant it; but make your 
‘¢ will if you please.’—‘ You are under obligations to me,’ said Jaafar, ‘and you 
‘¢ can repay them at the present moment only.’—‘ You will find me prompt to 
‘¢do any thing,’ said Yasir, ‘except to disobey the Commander of the faithful.’ 
‘¢ ‘Return then,’ said Jaafar, ‘and tell him that you have put me to death; if 
‘¢ he express his regret, I shall owe you my life; and if not, you can fulfil ‘your 
‘* orders.’—‘Impossible!’ said Yasir.—‘Let me then go with you to his tent, 
‘that I may hear the answer which he makes you, and if he persist in will- 
‘‘ing my death, you can execute his commands.’—‘ To that I consent,’ replied 
‘the other. He then entered the tent of ar-Rashid, who, on hearing the 
‘« noise of his approach, said to him: ‘Have you done it (39)? Yasir told him 
‘¢what Jaafar had said. ‘Vile wretch (40)!” exclaimed the khalif, ‘if you an- 
‘¢swer me another word, I shall send you before him (to the next world).’ 
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‘¢ Yasir then retired, and having put Jaafar to death, he carried in his head 
‘¢ and placed it before the khalif. He looked at it for some time, and then or- 
‘‘ dered Yasir to bring in two persons whom he named. When they came, he 
‘said to them: ‘Strike off Yasir’s head, for I cannot bear the sight of Jaafar’s 
‘¢ murderer.’ ’’—In another part of the book, Ibn Badrin relates this anecdote: 
‘* During the pilgrimage,» Jaafa® had remarked ar-Rashid’s estrangement, and 
‘¢ on arriving at Hira, he rode out on business to a church, in which he found a 
‘“ stone with something written on it, which he did not understand. He sent 
‘“‘ for interpreters to have it explained, with the intention of drawing from it 
‘‘an omen relative to what he had to fear or hope from ar-Rashid. The 
‘¢ inscription was read, and it ran thus: 


‘In the year that the family of Mundir (41) perished, by the spot where the monk 

‘ built the church, the hopes of the needy were fixed on them no longer, and the cri- 161 
‘minal ceased to fear them. Their hair breathed the odour of musk and the perfume 
. ‘of ambergris, which caused the rose to frown (with jealousy). They became food for 


‘the worms of the earth; the patron had ceased to exist, and those also who sought 
‘ his favour.’ 


‘¢ Jaafar, on hearing this, was dejected and said: ‘Our fortune has passed 
‘¢ away!’ ” -—Al-Asmii related this anecdote: ‘‘ Ar-Rashid sent for me after he 
‘‘ had put Jaafar to death, and on my arrival, he said: ‘It is for some verses 
‘which I wish you tohear.’ I answered: ‘If it pleases the Commander of the 
‘¢ faithful.’ He then repeated to me these lines: 


‘Had Jaafar apprehended death, a bridled courser had saved him; and precaution 
‘against (the stroke of) fate had placed him in an asylum which even the eagle would 
‘despair to reach. But when his day was come, no horoscope could repel misfortune 


‘from him.’ 

‘1 perceived that the verses were his own, and said: ‘They are the best verses 
‘© on the subject;’ and he said to me: ‘Rejoin now your family, O Ibn Koraib! 
‘‘if you like.’”’—It is stated that Jaafar, some days before his death, intended 
to ride to ar-Rashid’s, and called for an astrolabe that he might choose a (duchy) 
hour for the purpose: he was then in his house situated on the Tigris, when a 
boat passed by with a man in it, who, although he did not see Jaafar or know 
what he was doing, recited this verse : 


In his ignorance he takes counsel of the stars, but the Lord of the stars does what He 
wills. 
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Jaafar, on this, threw down the astrolabe and rode out.—It is also related 
that on the morning after the night in which Jaafar was put to death, a bill was 
found posted on the door of Ali Ibn Isa (42) Ibn Mahan’s palace at Khorasan, 
containing the following lines written in a large hand: 


The unfortunate sons of Barmek have been overwhelmed by misfortune. Their fate 
is an example for us, and let him who inhabits this palace take warning. 


When Sofyan Ibn Oyaina heard the news of Jaafar’s death and the misfortune 
of the Barmekides, he turned towards the kvbla (43) and said: ‘‘O my God! he 
‘¢ relieved me from the wants of this world; relieve him from the pains of the 
‘* next !’’"—On the death of Jaafar, a great number of elegies were composed on 
him by the poets, in which they deplored his loss and the misfortunes of his 
family; the following verses on the subject were composed by ar-Rakashi (44): 


Those whose hearts were free from anguish such as mine, enjoyed quiet and repose ; 
but sleep is not suited for my eyes. The passionate lover is wakeful, but it is not love 
which prevents my eyes from closing. Those sad events have awoken me; and when 
others yield to slumber, sleeplessness is mine. It was a heavy blow for me to lose 

‘those princely stars by whose generous showers we were watered when the skies 
withheld their rain. Let beneficence and the world now say adieu to the glory of the 
Barmekides! Before thy fall, O son of Yahya! I never saw one sword cut by an- 
other (45). By Allah! were it not through fear of informers, and of the khalif’s eye 
which sleepeth not, we should walk around thy gibbet (as round the Kaaba), and kiss it 
as men kiss the sacred stone (46). 


162 The same poet said, in a lament on the death of Jaafar and of his brother 
al-Fad1 : 
Behold how the cutting sword of the Barmekides has been broken by that of the 


Hashimites. Now that Fadl is dead, tell the camels that they may repose (47), and tell 
misfortunes to come renewed each day. 


Dibil Ibn Ali al-Khuzai said, on the same subject : 
On seeing the sword fall upon Jaafar, and on hearing the khalif’s herald cry ven- 


geance on Yahya, I wept for the world (of which they were the ornament), and I felt 
how true it was that the goal of human life is the quitting of the world. 


And Salih Ibn Tarif said of them: 


O for the sons of Barmek and the happy days (of their power)! with you the world 
was (brilliant as) a bride; but now it is widowed and bereft of its children. : 
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The apprehension of prolixity prevents me from giving numerous passages 
from the eulogistic poems and the elegies composed on the Barmekides; the 
present article has already attained a considerable length ; but this, it is true, 
was rendered unavoidable by the necessity of stating, in a connected manner, the 
particulars of their rise and fall.—One of the most singular examples which his- 
tory offers of the vicissitudes of fortune is thus related by Muhammad Ibn ar- 
Rahman al-Hashimi, chief of the prayer at Kufa (48): ‘‘On a certain day, which 
‘“ was the Festival of Sacrifices (49), I went in to my mother’s, and found with 
‘< her a woman of respectable mien, but dressed in shabby clothes. ‘ Do you 
‘« know who this is?’ said my mother.—‘ No,’ I replied.—‘ This,’ said she, ‘is 
the mother of Jaafar the Barmekide.’ On this I turned towards her and sa- 
‘‘luted her with respect; we then conversed together for some time after 
‘¢ which I said: ‘Madam (50), what is the strangest thing that you have seen?’ 
‘* To which she answered: ‘There was a time when this anniversary found me 
‘¢ with four hundred female slaves standing behind me to await my orders, and 
‘¢ vet I thought that my son did not provide for me in a manner adequate to 
‘‘my rank; but now my only wish is to have two sheep-skins, one to serve me 
‘¢ for a bed and the other for a covering.’ 1 gave her,” said the narrator, “five 
‘‘ hundred dirhems, and she nearly died from excess of joy. She afterwards 
‘* continued to visit us till death placed.a separation between us.” —I found the 
word Omr, as here written, in a manuscript which had been read over and care- 
fully corrected; Abi Obaid al-Bakri (51) says, in his Mojam (or dictionary of 
proper names), that in the expression Avdldyat al-Omr (cell of an omr), the 
word omr means convent, | 


(1) The khalif was the spiritual chief or imam of the Moslims. 

(2) This place lies near Medina. 

(3) For he will shower down on them the rain of his generosity. 

(4) These words mean, the pulp or stuffing of almond comfits. - I have not been able to find this term in 
the Calcutta edition of the Mukhtasir, or abridged treatise on rhetoric, by at-Taftaézani. 

(5) The Hashimites were all members of the khalif’s family, being descended, like him, from Hashim Ibn 
Abd Manff. 

\6) All the members of the Abbaside family and the chief officers of their empire wore black . 

(7) The rus@fiya was a sort of cap the precise form of which is not now known. A little farther on, this 
species of cap is called a kalansda, which name is now given to the coif worn by Christian priests in that 
county. 
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(8) Nabtd is a fermented liquor made of dates, but in many cases, this term is employed to denote wine 
made of grapes.—Ibn Khaldoun is of opinion that in the present case the date-liquor is meant.—(See M. de 
Sacy’s Chrestomathte, tom. I. p. 380.) 

(9) 4 pint, in Arabic je 'y (ratl); which word our principal orientalists, with the exception of M. de 


Hammer, pronounce incorrectly roéi. 

(40) About ninety thousand pounds sterling. 

(14) Governors of provinces were entitled to have a standard borne before them. 

(12) This is certainly a mistake; it was Ibrahim, brother of this Abd al-Malik who was named governor 
of Egypt.—As these two persons filled places of the highest importance under the Abbaside khalifs, I shall 
here give some account of them. 

Abd al-Malik Ibn Salih was descended from Hashim, grandfather of Muhammad, and was consequently 
related to ar-Rashid. The following genealogy will render the degree of their relationship more appreciable; 

HASHIM 


ABD AL~MUTTALIB 


AL-ABBAS 

ABD ALLaH 

ALI 
a nce 

SALIH MUHAMMAD 
ABD AL-MALIK AL-MANSUR 
AL-MAHDI 
AB-RASHID. 


The mother of Abd al-Malik was a concubine of Marw4n Ibn Muhammad, the last Omaiyide khalif, and 
on the death of her master, she was bought by Salih, to whom she bore a son named Abd al-Malik, the sub- 
ject of this notice. Some even say that Abd al-Malik was son to Marwan, for according to them his mother 
was pregnant when she came into the possession of Salih. In A. H. 173 (A. D. 789-90), Abd al-Malik com- 
manded the Satfiya, or annual summer incursion made into the territory of the Greeks; in 175 (A. D. 7941-2) 
he defeated the Greeks and returned with seven thousand heads of enemies slain in battle. In 477 (A. D. 
793-4) he was appointed governor of Damascus by ar-Rashid, and in 178 he was named governor of Egypt, 
but did not proceed to that country. In 187 (A. D. 803), he was accused by his own son, Abd ar-Rahman, 
of aspiring to the khalifat, and was arrested by order of ar-Rashtd, who only spared his life from the 
reluctance he felt to shed the blood of a Hashimite. Abd al-Malik was then kept in confinement by his 
orders; it was only on the accession of the khalif Amin that he was restored to liberty. He received the 
government of Syria from this prince, and died in 193 (A. D. 808-9), a short time before his protector lost his 
life.—(Ibn al-Athir’s Kamé¢l. Abd ’l-Mahasin’s an-Nujam az-Zdahira. Al-Makrizi’s Khitat.) 

His brother Ibrahim Ibn Sélih was appointed governor of Egypt by the khalif al-Mahdi in A. H. 168 
(A. D. 781-2). Under his administration, a member of the Omaiyide family, Dihya Ibn al-Muassab 


reas! Sr das. > Ibn Abd al-Aziz Ibn MarwAn, revolted in Upper Egypt and had himself proclaimed 


khalif. Ibrahim was extremely remiss in taking measures to suppress this insurrection, and he even seemed 
to take no notice of it. Al-Mahdi was so highly displeased at this conduct, that he deprived him of his place 
in A. H. 167, and fined him in a sum of fifty thousand dinars (twenty-five thousand pounds sterling); but 
he afterwards took him into favour and gave him another government. The khalif ar-Rashid re-appointed 
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him to. the province of Egypt in A. H. 176 (A.D. 792), and he died there in less than three months after his 
pomisation.~—(Abt 'l-Mahasin’s Nujvfr.) 

(43) Muhammad Ibn al-Hasan was a jurisconsult of the sect of Abd Hantfa. His life will be found in this 
work. 

(44) This is probably the same historian mentioned in the note, page 290. 

(43) Literally: Not to eat the price obtained for me. 

(46) Literally: You have sold me for a vile price. 

(47) The Band Muhanna, an Arabian tribe settled in North Africa, pretended that they drew their descent 
from this boy, whom they called Sami ge aie Khaldin’s Hist. of the Mustajamite Arabs.) 


(18) The dynasty of the Band 'l-Aftas reigned for some time at Badajos in Spain, but was overthrown by 
the al-Murabits under the command of Ydsuf Ibn Tashifin in A. H. 486 (A. D. 1093).— The poem of Ibn 
Abdan with the commentary of Ibn Badron will be published under the direction of professor Weyers of 
Leyden. 

(19 Literally: It choked Jaafar in making him swallow the saliva of the cutting steel. 

(20) See Abulfede Annales, t. 11. pp. 60.80; and M. de Sacy’s Chrestomathie, t. I. p. 4 of the Arabic text. 

(24) Literally: No fathers to your fathers. 

(22) Olaiya, daughter of the khalif al-Mahdi, was born A. H. 160 (A. D. 776-7). Her mother Maknona 
rt) EPG was a slave girl possessing every perfection of mind and person, who had been bought by al-Mahdi for 
one hundred thousand dinars (upwards of fifty thousand pounds sterling).. By her charms she gained 
al-Mahdi's affections to such a degree, that his wife al-Khaizurdn could not repress her jealousy. Olaiya also 
was extremely beautiful, but her forehead was rather high ; to conceal this defect, she wore a fillet or diadem 
set with precious stones. She had an exquisite taste for music, and in that art she surpassed her half-brother 
Ibrahim, whose talent was so eminent. The airs and verses of her composition excited the utmost admiration, 
and are mentioned with high eulogium by Abd ’l-Faraj al-Ispahani, who has inserted a portion of them in his 
Kitad al-Aghani. It was only during those periods of delicate health in which females are not allowed by 
the Moslim law to fulfil the duty of prayer (see D’Ohsson’s Empire Othoman, t. II. p. 39), that she indulged 
her passion for music and conviviality; but on her convalescence, poetry and song were discontinued, 
and she abstained from nabid (see note (8), page 316): her occupation was then to read the Koran and other 


books. She used to write poetical epistles to her friends and to a slave of ar-Rashid’s, named Tall (Jb dew). 
Some. of these pieces were set by her to music and are still preserved; they are short, but respire an ardent 
passion. Her brother ar-Rashtd disapproved of her familiarity with Tall, but afterwards gave him to her and 
authorised her to do with him as she pleased. Another slave called Rasha oo +) Was also honoured by her 
affection and celebrated in her verses. Her death took place A. H. 210(A. D. 828-6): she was then wife to 
Masa og cos? 20K Ibn Isa Ibn Muhammad Ibn Ali Ibn Abd Allah Ibn Abs, a member of the 
imperial family.—(From the Kitab al-Aghdni, which contains a long notice on Olaiya, interspersed with many 
curious anecdotes.) 
(23) This was Gabriel Ibn Bakhtyashh. See also the Chrestomathie, tom. I. pag. 83, and Russell's 
Aleppo, vol. II. appendix, p. v. A long account of his life may be found in the Tdrtkh al-Hukama. 


(24) Abou Zakkar l’aveugle était un chanteur de Bagdad attaché a la famille des Barmekides, qui faisaient 
graod cas de lui et le comblaient de biens. Il était auprés de Djafar et lui chantait des vers exprimant la 
pensée que la menace de la mort est incessamment suspendue sur l'homme, lorsque Mesrour entra chargé des 
ordres du calife Haroun, et fit trancher la téte 4 Djafar. Abou Zakkar demanda avec instance qu’on lui donnat 
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la mort a lui-méme; Dijafar, disait-il, a été mon bienfaiteur, il me serait trop due de lui survivre. Mesrour 
répondit qu'il allait consulter 4 cet égard la volonté de Haroun. Il porta au calife la téte de Djafar et lui 
répéta ce qu’Abou Zakkar avait dit. Cet aveugle, dit Haroun, mérite qu’on se l’attache; informe-toi du traite- 
ment gu’il recevait de Djafar; je veux qu'on lui en alloue un sembable.—(Aghéni, tom. 1V. fol. 98.)—Commu- 
nicated by M.Caussin de Perceval. Kalwdddni means native of Kalwddé, atown at two parasangs’ distance 
from Baghdad. - (Abd ’l-Fad4’s Geography, p. 303.) 

(23) As-Sardt is the name of the canal on which Baghdad was built by al-Mansfr.— (See M. de Sacy's note 
in the first vdl. of the Chrestomathée, p. 68.) 

(26) It appears from the sequel, that as-Sindi Ibn Shahik was ar-Rashid’s Sahib as-—Shorta, or chief of the 
armed police. Ibn Shahik was a native of India and an enfranchised slave of al-Mansdr. He filled a number 
of elevated posts under the Abbaside khalifs: in the year 176 (A. D. 792), he was governor of Damascus; in 
187, as appears by Ibn Khallikan’s citation, he was Sahib as-Shorta, and at another period he acted as 
kadi at Baghdad, where he died A. H. 204 (A. D. 819-20).— (Mérdt az-Zamdn, MS. No. 640, fol. 44 verso.) 

(27) These verses are taken from a well-known poem in which Admir Ibo al-Harith deplores the misfortune 
of his tribe, the Jorhamites, who had been guardians of the Kaaba at Mekka, but were no Jonger in possession 
of that honourable office.—(See the Excerpta ex Abulfedé in the second edition of Pocock’s Specimen Hist. 
Ar. pag. 3864; Fleischer’s Annales Anteislaméice, p. 192, and Schulten’s Monumenta Vetustiora Ar., p. 1.) 

(28) Hajan and Safa are hills near Mekka. For Safa see Burckhardt’s Travels in Arabia, vol.I. p. 174. 

(29) Literally: But we were destroyed by the vicissitudes of nights and stumbling fortunes. 

(30) Koran, sur. 412, ver. 44. | 

(31) It would sppear from this that a number of small bells were fastened to the throat-band of the bridles, 
as with the post—horses on the continent. 

(32) The city of al-MansOr; Baghdad, founded by that khalif. 

(33) Habs az-Zanddika, the prison for Zendiks, or atheists.—See D’Herbelot; Zenpix. 

(34) The manuscripts and the printed text have ood,| 2 os , but I read eat Y,!. 

(33) See page 308. 

(36) Literally: They sleap not off us ; that is, their vigilance is never luljed so that their attention is drawn 
off us. 

(37) Literally: For which I judge not fit either Muhammad or Abd Allah or al-KAsim. 

(38) Literally: Is too grave for that. ‘ 

(39) Literally: What is behind you? An expression frequently used in the sense of ‘‘ What have you 
done?” 

(40) Literally: O sugens pudenda matris tua! a foul imprecation, and very common in the mouths of the 
ancient Arabs. See another example in my Diwan d'Amro'l-Kats, page 20, note. 

(41) A sketch of the history of this family will be found in Pocock’s Specimen Hist. Ar. 

(42) This Ali Ibn Isa is spoken of in the lives of Tahir Ibn al-Husain and al-Fadl Ibn ar—Rabi. 

(43) See page 37, note (3). 

(44) The poet Abd 'l-Abb4s al-Fad! Ibn Abd as-Samad ar-RakAshi was born at Basra, but settled at Bagh- 
dad, where he celebrated in his verses the praises of Harfin ar-Rashid, al-Amim and the Barmekides. He end 
Abd NuwAs were constantly at enmity with each other, and his pretensions and pride exposed him to the at- 
tacks of all the other poets of the day.—(The khatib’s Tarikhk Baghdad, No. 634, fol. 448.) The date of his 
death is not given. 

(48) There is here a play upon words; ,\.uc means a sword and metaphorically a prince. 

(46) This is an allusion to the ceremony of the Tuwa/, which consists in walking a certain number of times 
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round the kaaba, at Mekka, and kissing the black stone.— See Sale’s introduction to the Koran, and Burck- 
hardt’s Travels in Arabia, vol. 1. p. 172. 

(47) He means that there existed no longer a generous patron in the world; and that the camels which had 
borne him across the deserts to solicit Fadl’s bounty, might now enjoy repose, as he should not require their 
services again. 

(48) One of the privileges possessed by the governors of provinces was to preside at Friday prayers as the 
representative of the khalif, but this office was often filled by the kadi. 

(49) The Festival of Sacrifices is held on the 40th of Zd 'l-Kaada. 

(50) To ayoid confusion, the Arabic words Ya Omma (O mother!) are here rendered by madam. 

(84) Abd Obaid Abd Allah Ibn Abd al-Aziz al-Bakri was a native of Cordoya. Died A. H. 487. This is 
the author of the geographical work, a portion of which has been translated and published in the Notices et 
Extraits, tom. XII. For his life, see Casiri’s Bibliotheca Arabica, tom. IL. p. 46; and for specimens of his 
poetry and the history of his ancestors and himself, see Ibn al-Abbar’s al-Hullat as-Siyard, fol. 82 et seq. 
See also the translation of al-Makkari by Mr. Gayangos, vol. I. p. 312. 


JAAFAR IBN AL-FURAT, catiep atso IBN HINZABA. 


Abu ’l-Fadl Jaafar [bn al-Fadl Ibn Jaafar Ibn Muhammad Ibn Musa Ibn 
al-Hasan Ibn al-Furat, and generally known by the surname of Ibn Hin- 
zaba, was vizir to the Ikhshid family in Egypt during the protectorship of 
Kafar. When Kafir took the sovereign authority into his own hands, he 
served him in the same capacity, and he continued to act as vizir and direct the 
administration of the Egyptian and Syrian provinces for Ahmad Ibn Ali Ibn 
al-Ikshid, on the death of Kaftir. He then seized on a number of the great 
officers of the empire, and extorted sums of money from them; he arrested also 
Yakib Ibn Killis, who was (afterwards) vizir to al-Aziz al-Obaidi, and forced 
from him a sum of four thousand five hundred dinars. Ibn Killis was delivered 
out of his hands by the sharif Muslim al-Husaini (1), in whose house he lay con- 
cealed for a time, and then fled secretly to Maghrib. Ibn al-Furat was not, 
however, able to satisfy the exorbitant demands of the Kaftrites, the I[khshi- 
dites (2), the Turkish mercenaries, and the other troops, as the persons who 
had farmed out the different branches of the public revenue paid him nothing. 
His authority was shaken to such a degree, that he was twice obliged to conceal 
himself, whilst (a@ seditious multitude) pillaged his palace and the houses of 
some of his partisans. About this time Abi Muhammad al-Husain Ibn Abd 
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Allah Ibn Toghj, prince of Ramla (3), arrived at Misr, and, having arrested 
Ibn al-Furat, he caused him to be put to torture and inflicted on him a heavy 
fine. Al-Husain then appointed his own secretary al-Hasan Ibn Jabir ar- 
Riahi (4) to the place of vizir, but through the intercession of the sharif Mus- 
lim, ‘he set Ibn al-Furat at liberty, and retired to Syria after entrusting him 
again with the government of Egypt. This happened at the beginning of the 
month of the. latter Rabi, A. H. 358 (February, A.D. 969). (Jbn al-Furdt) 
was learned himself, and loved learning in others; he taught the Traditions on 
the authority of Muhammad Ibn Harun al-Hadrami (native of Hadramaut) and 
the Traditionists of Baghdad his contemporaries; he transmitted them also as 
they had come down to him from Muhammad Ibn Said al-Burjumi, a native of 
Emessa, Muhammad Ibn Jaafar al-Kharaiti (5), al-Hasan Ibn Ahmad Ibn 
Bastam, al-Hasan Ibu Ahmad ad-Daraki and Muhammad Ibn Omara Ibn Hamza 
al-Ispahani. He related having heard read a Majlis, or conference, composed 
by Abd Allah Ibn Muhammad al-Baghawi (6), and that he did not possess a 
copy of it; ‘‘If any one brings it to me,” 


? 


said he, ‘‘I will make him a rich 
When vizir of Egypt, he used to teach the Traditions by dictation, 
and ‘for that reason was visited by eminent persons from distant countries. 
The same motive induced the Adfiz Abu ’|-Hasan ad-Darakutni to make the 
journey from Irak to Egypt; and as the vizir had the intention of composing a 
Musnad (7), he continued with him till the work was finished. Ibn al-Furat 
wrote also a treatise on the proper and patronymic names of men (8), and some 
other works. The khatih Abdi Zakariya at-Tabrizi mentions, in his commen- 
tary on the poems of al-Mutanabbi, that this poet, when he visited, Egypt, cele- 
brated the praises of Kafar and the vizir Ibn al-Furat in the kasida of which 
the verses rhyme in R, and which begins thus: 


‘6 man.’ 


Your love will appear whether you resist it or not. 


He named it the Jaafariya (after Jaafar Ibn al-Furdt), having terminated 
one of the verses with the word Jaafar, and inserted the words Jbn al-Furdat in 
the following line: | 


I should have made a bracelet for the arm of him who announced .the news of Ibn 
al-Furat’s approach, and have rewarded the servant who shouted with joy. 


As the vizir did not satisfy his expectations, he abstained from reciting. this 
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poem to him; and on setting out for Arrajin with the intention of visiting Adad 
ad-Dawlat, at whose court Abi ’l-Fadl Ibn al-Amid, the vizir of Rokn ad-Daw- 
lat, was then residing, he changed the address of the Aas#da, and converted it 
into a panegyric on Ibn al-Amid, whose name he inserted in place of Ibn al- 
Furat's. He composed some other pieces in praise of Ibn al-Amid, but this is 
a splendid production. We shall insert here another observation made by the 
same Ahatib, where he explains al-Mutanabbi’s kasida rhyming in 4, which 
contains the account of his journey to Kufa and the description of the places 
at which he stopped successively on the way; in this piece the poet attacks Kafar 
in these terms : 


What are the objects which raise the laughter of Egypt, laughter which nearly re— 
sembles weeping? There is a Nabatean from as-Saw4d (9), who gives lessons on the 
genealogies of the desert tribes (10); and a negro whose lip is half as large as himself, 
and whom they style the moon of darkness. When I praised that hippopotamus, my 
pieces were half poem, half incantation (to charm the brute); and it was not so much to 
praise him as to satirize the human race (11). 


On this the shatib observes, that by the Vabatean he meant Ibn al-Furat, and 
by the negro Kafur; but, after all, such an attack does not detract from their 
merit, for the noblest characters have always been subject both to blame and 
praise.——The vizir Abu ’!]-Kasim al-Maghribi says in his 4dab al-Khuwdss: 
“In a conversation with the vizir Ibn al-Furat, I quoted to him passages from 
‘« the poems of al-Mutanabbi, and he betrayed, by the very excess of his appro- 
“bation, his concealed (hatred) for the poet; he was afraid of appearing like 
‘‘one who was prevented by a feeling of private animosity from concurring 
“with the public opinion (respecting al-Mutanabbi’s eminent talent). He 
‘* had been satirized by the poet, and that was the motive of his enmity towards 
‘“‘him.”—The birth of Ibn al-Furat took place on the 3rd of Za ’|-Hijja, A. H. 
308 (April, A. D. 921); he died in Egypt on Sunday, 13th of Safar (or of the 
first Rabi), A. H. 391 (January, A.D. 1001). Prayers were said over him by 
the kadi Husain Ibn Muhammad Ibn an-Noman (12); and he was interred in the 
lesser Karafa, where his tomb is still conspicuous.—Thabit Ibn Kurra says in 
his History (13) that Hinzdba was the name of his father’s mother. This word, 
when used as an appellative noun, means a short and corpulent female.—The 
hafiz Ibn Asakir speaks of this vizir in his History of Damascus, and mentions 


the following verses as composed by him : 
i 
Al 
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He who humbleth his soul, preserveth it in repose, and passeth his nights free from 
anguish. The storm, in its violence, throweth down only the loftiest trees. 


The same writer says: ‘‘ He was very beneficent towards the inhabitants of 
‘‘Mekka and Medina; he purchased a. house in the latter city, close to the 
‘‘ mosque, and separated by a wall only from the tomb of the Blessed Prophet. 
‘He directed, by his will, that he should be buried in this house, and he en- 
‘* joined the sharéfs (14) to carry that into effect. "When he died, his bier was 
‘< borne from Egypt to those two cities, and (on its approach to Medina), the 
‘* sharifs went forth to meet it in acknowledgment of the benefits they had 
‘* received. They bore the body to Mekka and made the pilgrimage with it, 
‘“ visiting the temple, walking round it, and stationing at Mount Arafa. They 
‘‘then brought the corpse to Medina and interred it in the house of which we 
‘have spoken.” This is in contradiction with what I said above, and God best 
knows the truth! I shall only observe that the tomb of which I have spoken, I 
myself have seen in the Karafa, bearing the following inscription: ‘This is the 
“* tomb of Abd ’l-Fadl Jaafar Ibn al-Furat.” I have since found a note in the 

h andwriting of Abu ’l-Kasim Ibn as-Siafi, in which it is stated that the vizir was 
buried in the audience-hall of his great palace, and that the body was afterwards 
removed to Medina. 


(1) The sharif Abd Jaafar Muslim Ibn Obaid Allah Ibn T&hir al-Husaini (descended from al-Husain 
grandson of Muhammad), surnamed also Muslim al-Alawi (descendant of Alt) and Abd Jaafar al-Alawi, was 
an emir of eminent talents and merit; he acted a conspicuous part at the capture of Misr by the troops of 
the Fatimite khalif al-Moizz (see the life of the katd Jawhar), and was treated with great respect and fa- 
vour by that prince. Al-Moizz having one day found in his palace, or on the pulpit of the mosque, a piece of 
verse inviting him to prove the genuineness of his descent from the khalif Ali by obtaining the consent of the 
Band Tahir, Muslim’s family, to a matrimonial alliance with his own, he asked Muslim to give one of his 
daughters in marriage to his son al-Aziz. Muslim refused on the plea that they were already betrothed to 
relatives of his own family. Al-Moizz was so highly displeased at the rejection of his offer, that he im- 
prisoned Muslim and seized on his property. From that period Muslim was never seen again; some say 
that he was put to death by the orders of the khalif, and others state that he escaped from confinement, but 
perished in one of the deserts of Hijdz. His grandson al-Hasan became sultan of Mekka. (See Umdat at- 
Talib, MS. No. 636, fol. 206.) 

(2) The Kaforites were mamliks of KAfdr, raised by him to places of high authority. The Ikhshtdétes 
were the mamldks and partisans of the Ikhshide family. 

(3) Al-Husain Ibn Toghj had been elected regent by the troops, during the minority of his relation Abd 
‘I-Fawaris Abmad tbn Ali Ibn al-Ikhshid. The poet al-Mutanabbi composed some poems in his honour.—See 
page 110. 
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(4) In two manuscripts of Abd ’]l-MahA4sin’s History of Egypt, this name is written - len? J | (az~Zinjani). 

(8) Abd Bakr Muhammad Ibn Jaafar al-KharAiti, author of the Makdrém al- Akhlak and other works, died 
at Jaffa or Askalon in A. H. 328 (A. D. 939-40).—(Ad-Dahabi’s Tdartkh al-Islam; al-YAfi.) 

(6) Abd ’l-Kasim Abd Allah Ibn Muhammad al-Baghawi was born at Baghdad, A. H.°214 (A.D. 829). 
He was a hafiz of the highest reputation. Died A. H. 317 (A. D. 929). He composed a Mojam, or catalogue 
of the companions of Muhammad.—(Térikh al-Islam. Hajji Khalifa.) 

(7) Musnad; a collection of Traditions, each of them accompanied with the names of Traditionists by whom 
it had been handed down. 

(8) A branch of the science of the Traditions treats of the Traditionists, their names, country, credibility, 
ete. 

(9) As-Sawdd; Babylonian Irak. 

(10) That is; he taught the history and genealogy of the ancient Traditionists. 

(11) In praising KAfor he satirized all mankind, for so despicable a being as KAfar was among the best of 
them. 

(12) Husain Ibn Muhammad Ibn an-Noman was grand kadi of Egypt under the Fatimite khalif al-Ha- 
kim, who put him to death A. H. 395 :(A. D. 1005).—(Exposé de I Histoire des Druzes, tom. I. pages 
298, 308, 314, 316.) 

(13) See page 290. 

(144) A family of shart/s, or descendants of Muhammad, were then governors of Mekka and Medina. 


IBN AS-SARRAJ AL-KARI AL-BAGHDADI. 


Aba Muhammad Jaafar [bn Ahmad Ibn al-Husain [bn Ahmad Ibn Jaafar as- 
Sarraj (the saddler), surnamed al-Kari al-Baghdadi (the Koran-reader of 
Baghdad), was the chief hdfiz and the most learned man of the age. He 
composed some admirable works, such as the Masdri al-Osshdk (Death- 
places of Lovers). He taught the Traditions on the authority of Abu Ali Ibn (1) 
Shadan, Abd ‘1-Kasim Ibn Shahin (2), al-Khallal (3), al-Barmaki, al-Kazwini, 
Ibn Ghailan (4), and others. His disciples were numerous, and among them was 
the Hafiz as-Silafi, who was proud of citing the authority of such a master, 
although he himself had met and studied under the principal Traditionists of 
the time.» Ibn as-Sarraj has composed some good poetry, of which we may 
give the following specimen : 

The caravan departed, and, from affection towards them, my tears gushed forth. 


The voice of separation incited them to abandon the place of their dwelling, and they 
loaded their camels. Say to those travellers who have journeyed out of my sight, 
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although they are lodged in my heart, that they spilt my blood on the morning of de- 
parture, although I committed no crime. What harm would it have done them, had 
they suffered me to quench my thirst for their society with repeated draughts? 


163 By the same (to his mistress) : 


You promised to visit me every month; visit me now! the month is finished, visit me! 
The space which separates us extends from the river al—Moalla to the town of Shah— 
rozir. The months of your forced absence are a reality, but the month of our reunion 
is an illusion (5). 


The Adtib Imad ad-din gives the following lines, by the same author, in his 
kharida : 


The hoary—headed pretender to youth dyes his beard with woad, to prevent it from 
giving him the lie. 


Ibn as-Sarraj was born towards the end of the year 417, or the beginning of 
448 (February, A. D. 1027); the sharif Abu ’l-Mamar al-Mubarak Ibn Ahmad 
Ibn Abd al-Aziz al-Ansari says, in his Wafaydt as-Shuyikh (Obituary of the 
Shaikhs), that his birth took place at Baghdad, A. H. 446. He died at Baghdad 
on the eve of Sunday, 24st of Safar, A. H. 500 (October, A. D. 1106), and was 
buried at the gate of Abrez. 


(4) In the Arabic text the word |. | Ton has been unintentionally omitted. 

(2) The hafiz Abt Hafs Omar Ibn Ahmad al-Baghdédi, surnamed Ibn Shahin, composed a great number of 
works ; al-Husain, son of the khalif al-Muhtadi Billa, states that they amounted to three hundred and thirty; 
among the number was a commentary on the Koran in one thousand parts, or quires; a collection of authenti-— 
cated Traditions still more voluminous; and a historical work in one hundred and fifty quires: this last is 
mentioned by Hajji Khalifa under the title of Kash/ al-Mamdaltk (Flogel’s edition, t. II. p. 148). Died A. H. 
388 (A. D. 995-6).—(Al-YAfi.) 

(3) The hafiz Abo Muhammad al-Hasan kbn Muhammad al-Khallal was a preacher and traditionist of Bagh- 
dad. He wrote some works and taught the Traditions on the authority of the Sahths of Bokbari and Mushm. 
Died A. H. 430 (A. D. 1047.)—(Al-Yafi.) 

(4) The hafiz Muhammad Ibo Muhammed Ibn Ghailan died A. H. 440 (A. D. 1048-9).—(Abd ‘I-Fada.) 

(8) The original is remarkable for an ingenious play upon words, by which the poet is enabled to terminate 
each of the three verses with the syllables shahrosérfé. In the second line, however, he has committed a 
fault; for ShahrozGr, the name of the town, is in the accusative case, and should be pronounced Shahrosara. 
—(Al-YAfi.) 
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ABU ’L-MAASHAR AL-BALKHI. 


Abi ’l-Maashar (1) Jaafar Ibn Muhammad Ibn Omar al-Balkhi (native of 
Balkh), the celebrated astrologer, was the great master of his age in that art. 
He composed a number of instructive works on the science of the stars, such as the 
Mudkhil (introduction), the Zaiy (astronomical tables), the Oliif (thousands) (2), 
etc. He was singularly fortunate in his divinations. I have read in a collection 
of anecdotes, that he was in the service of a prince who wished to arrest one of 
the great officers of his kingdom, who had committed some crime and then con- 
cealed himself through fear of punishment. As this officer was aware that Abu 
’l-Maashar would discover him by means of the operations which he employed 
for finding out treasures and things hidden, he thought of doing something to 
bewilder the astrologer and baffle his penetration; and he remained therefore 
some days seated on a golden mortar which he had placed in a vessel containing 
blood. The prince, being unable to discover him, notwithstanding the strictest 
perquisitions, sent for Abi ’|-Maashar and ordered him to employ his usual pro- 
cesses and find out in what place the officer was; the astrologer, after erecting 
a scheme by which he might make the discovery, remained for a time in silent 
amazement; and on the prince’s asking him the cause, replied that what he saw 
was most extraordinary; the man whom they wished to discover was on a moun- 
tain of gold, which mountain was ina sea of blood. ‘And I know not,” said 
the astrologer, ‘‘of any place in the world such as that.” On this, the prince 
ordered him to observe anew the aspect of the heavens, and examine again by 
means of another scheme. The result was the same, and Abu ’l-Maashar de- 
clared that he had never met with the like before. The prince, having lost all 
hopes of discovering the offender by this means, declared by proclamation that 
he would pardon the man and the person who harboured him; and he gave 
public proofs of the sincerity of his intentions. The officer's apprehensions 
being thus allayed, he left his hiding-place and presented himself before the 
prince, who, on learning from him where and in what manner he had been 
concealed, was struck with admiration at the artifice he had employed and the 
skill of Abu ’l-Maashar in making the discovery. —Other anecdotes are related 
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of his successful divinations. He died A. H. 272 (A. D. 885-6). — Balkhi 

4166 means native of Balkh, a large city in Khorasan, which was taken by al-Ahnaf 
Ibn Kais at-Tamimi in the khalifat of Othman. Al-Ahnaf was proverbial for 
his prudence: his life shall be given in the letter Dad.—(See ad-Dahhdk.) 


(4) This astrologer is better known in Europe by the corrupted name of Albumaser. Casiri has given the 
list of his works in the Bibléotheca Arabica, tom. I. p. 384, after the Tértkh al-Hukamd. A number of his 
astrological works are to be found in the Bib. du Rot. 

(2) See Casiri, page 851. 


fd 


JAAFAR:- IBN HAMDAN AL-ANDALUSI. 


Abi Ali Jaafar Ibn Ali Ibn Ahmad Ibn Hamdan al-Andalusi, prince of 
al-Masila and emir of the province of az-Zab in Ifrikiya, was a generous patron 
and friend to men of learning; a number of admirable poems, beautiful beyond 

description, were composed in his honour by Abd ’I-Kasim Ibn Hani. It was 
this poet who niade the following verses in his praise: 
There are two things of which the languor is unequalled in the world; my body 


‘(consumed with love) and the dark enchanting (1) eyes (of my mistress). There are three 
brilliant luminaries—the sun, the bright moon, and Jaafar. 


As for the long kasidas (which Ibn Hani made on him, they are so generally 
known that) it is useless to give extracts. Al-Mastla was founded by Ali father 
of Jaafar, and it is known to this day by the name of Masfla bani Hamdan (the 
Masila of the Hamdan family). Thehatred which subsisted between him and 
Ziri Ibn Manad, ancestor to al-Moizz Ibn Badis, and their mutual contestations 
led to a war, and a terrible battle ensued in which Ziri was slain. Bolukkin, 
whose life has been already given (page 267), succeeded his father Ziri, and - 
acquired such superiority that Jaafar, finding it impossible to resist him, aban- 
doned his kingdom and fled to Spain, where he was killed A. H. 364 (A. D. 
974-5). Such is the summary of his adventures, which are too long to be re- 
lated in detail.— Masila is a city in the province of az-Zab, a region in Ifrikiya. 


(1) Enchanting: literally Babylonian. An allusion to the angels Harfit and MArdt, who taught men 
sorcery at Babel. — (See Koran, surat 2.) 
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JAAFAR IBN FALAH. 


Abd Ali Jaafar Tbn Falah al-Kutami (belonging to the Berber tribe Kutdma) 
was one of al-Moizz al-Obaidi’s generals, and was sent by him with al-Kaid Jawhar 
(whose life will be given later,) to make the conquest of Egypt. He was then 
directed by Jawhar to proceed to Syria, and he took the town of Ramla in the 
month of Zu ‘l-Kaada, 358 (September, A. D. 969), and the city of Damascus 
in Muharram, 359, after some resistance from the inhabitants. He then went 
to ad-Dakka (1) on the river Yazid, outside of Damascus, and from that place he 
marched, though unwell, to meet al-Hasan Ibn Ahmad al-Kirmiti (2), surnamed 
al-Aasam, who was advancing to attack him. (Jn the combat which ensued) 
Jaafar was taken prisoner and slain by al-Kirmiti; a great number of his fol- 
lowers fell in the action. This happened on Thursday, 6th Za ’l-Kaada, 360 
(September, A. D. 971). After his death, the following lines (it is said) were 
found written on the door of Jaafar’s palace : 


Thy inhabitants; O mansion! have become the sport of Fortune; Fortune hath de- 
stroyed them, and they are dispersed never to meet again. Where are those whom we 
once saw residing in thee, and bythe, hands of whom Fortune inflicted evil and poured 
forth benefits? 


Jaafar was a chief of high authority, and his praises were often sung by the 
poets; the lines which follow were composed on him by Ibn Hani: 


In questioning the (returning) caravans, I learned excellent news of Jaafar Ibn Falah; 
and, by Allah! when we met, my ears had not heard any thing superior to what I wit- 
nessed with my eyes. 

Those two verses are generally said to have been made by Abu Tammam on 
the kadi Ahmad Ibn Abi Duwad, and according to them the first verse ends thus : 
I learned excellent news of Ahmad Ibn Duwadd ; but this is a mistake, for the 
name is not Ahmad Ibn Duwdd, but Ahmad Ibn Abi Duwdd, and the mea- 


sure of the verse does admit of the latter reading. 


(1) According to the Mardsid, ad-Dakka is a village near Damascus. 
(2) Al-Kirmiti (the Karmat or Karmatian); Ibn Khallikdn, in another part of his work, says that this 
name is pronounced al-K érmiti. 


167 
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JAAFAR IBN SHAMS AL-KHILAFAT. 


Aba ’1-Fadl Jaafar Ibn Shams al-Khilafat (sun of the khalifat) Abi Abd Allah 
Muhammad Ibn Shams al-Khilafat al-Mukhtar al-Afdali, surnamed Majd 
al-Mulk (glory of the kingdom), was a poet of talent and celebrity. He wrote 
a great deal, and books transcribed by him are in high request for the elegance 
of the handwriting and their correctness. Some of his works are compilations, 
and contain pieces, the elegance of which proves the goodness of the (taste which 
presided at their) selection. His collected poetical works are of considerable 
merit; the following passage, composed by him, I found in his own hand- 
writing : 

Distress is followed by happiness, and soon perhaps may be heard the harbinger of 
speedy bliss. Consider also that the evil which ceaseth is preferable to joy just passing 
away. 

The following lines were made by him on Ibn Shukr Abi Muhammad Abd 
Allah Ibn Ali (4), vizir of al-Malik al-Aadil and of his son al-Malik al-Kamil : 

Fear induces people to praise thee with their tongues, and they pronounce in your 
presence the highest eulogiums. I may yet live, however, to see the time in which 
those tongues shall be loosened (2) (and speak the truth). 

One of our literary men at Cairo told me, in reciting these verses, that they 
were by Ibn Shams al-Khilafat ; but I met with them afterwards in an old book 
containing a collection of different pieces, and there, the author is not named. 
The peculiar cast of Ibn Shams al-Khilafat’s poetry merits approbation. He 
was born in the month of Muharram, A. H. 543 (A. D. 1448), and died on the 
42th Muharram, 622 (January, A. D. 1125), at a place called al-Kim al-Ahmar 
(the red mound) outside Cairo.—4fdal: is a title given to the persons who were 
in the service of al-Afdal Amir al-Juydsh, (the vizir) of Egypt. Shams al-Khi- 
lafat, this poet’s father, was born A. H. 520 (A. D. 1126), and died in Zu ’I- 
Hijja, 569 (A. D. 44174). | 


(4) See page 196, note (46). 
(2) Literally: Thinkest thou that time may delay the term of my life, so that I may live till the loosening 
of the tongues ? 
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THE EMIR ae I jiamee 


The emir Jaabar Ibn Sabik al- Kushairi, 8 rnamed Sabik ad-din (the surpasser 
in religion), is the pe fter whom the 18 le « f Jaabar obtained its name; but 
the sole infeapation™ have been able to procure respecting him amounts 
only to this: he was advanced in age and blind; he had two sons who robbed on 
q ~~ the iat and rendered the roa erous; the castle continued in his 168 
possession till taken from ie by the ‘oleae Malak Shah son of Alp Arslan 
: (whose life shall be given). Jaabar was killed "afterwards in the beginning of 
‘ the year 464 (A. D. 1074-2). ese particulars I found in a historical work, 
but some doubts remain on my mind as to their exactness; for the sultan 
Malak Shah did nét come to he throne till the death of his father Alp Arslan, | 
who was slain A. H. 46 (A. D. 1072); unless, indeed we suppose that he took te 
the castle in his father’s lifetime, and was then acting as his lieutenant.~ The =< 
date of Jaabar’s death may howeyer be erroneous. —~ My object in noticing 
this “difficulty was to prevent the reader from. - Supposing that the fault origi- 
nated with me, or that I: passed over it withou reeiving it; but I have been 

























since enabled to verify the circumstance, and I firid that Malak Shah, in his ex- 
pedition to Aleppo, A. H. 479, took this castle, and put Jaabar to death on 
being informed of his evil conduct. It was also named ad-Dausariya after its 
fo 


er Dawsar, a page of an-Noman Ibn al-Mundir, king of Hira, who had 
placed him there to guilt the Syrian frontier (1).—The word Jaabar signifies 
in Arabic short and thick. ; 
(1) See, however, Freytag’s proverbs of al-Maidani, p. 198. 






NASIR AD-DIN JAKAR. 


“Abi Said Jakar Ibn Yakdb al-Hamadani (native of Hamadén), and sur- 
named Nasir ad-din (defender of religion), was governor of Mosul, having been 
appointed by Imad ad-din Zinki, lord of Mosul, Mesopotamia, and Syria, as 
his lieutenant in that city. He was tyrannic, unjust, a shedder of blood, and a 
violator of property.. Having atrenyi hates the walls of Mosul, he was admiring 
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the solidity of their construction, when a madman cried out to him in these 
sensible terms: ‘‘ Are you able to build a wall which may arrest the course of 
‘¢ approaching fate?’—During his government, Mosul was closely besieged for 
a time by the khalif al-Mustarshid ; “but Jakar, who had already fortified and 
entrenched the city, resisted the attacks of the khalif, frustrated his efforts, and 
forced him to retire. This was in the month of Ramadan, A.H. 527 (July, 
A. D.4133). Farrukh Shah (4) al-Khafaji, a son of the Seljik Sultan Mahmdad, 
was then at Mosul ; but it is stated bv Ibn al-Athir, in his History of the Atabeks, 
that the Khafaji who was at Mosul during these events, was Alp Arslan (another) 
son of (the sultan) Mahmid. This young prince had been confided to the care 
of Zinki, who received, for that reason, the title of 4tdbek: this words means a 
| bringer up of princes; até in Turkish signifying father, and bek, emir. As Jakar 
was frequently in opposition to al-Khafaji and thwarted him in his projects, the 
latter t6ok the opportunity of Zinki’s departure for the siege of al-Bira, to 
arrange, with some of his partisans, a plot for the death of Jakar. On the 8th, 
or (according to some) on Thursday, 9th of Za ’I-Kaada, A. H. 589 (May, A. D. 
1145), Jakar proceeded to the palace, that he might pay his salutations to the 
prince; and was there attacked and slain by the conspirators. Zinki then ap- 
pointed a new governor named Zain ad-din Ali Ibn Baktikin, who was father to 
Muzaflar ad-din, lord of Arbela: Zain ad-din was an upright man, and governed 
his subjects with justice. Zinki, on his return to Mosul, confiscated Jakar’s . 
property, seized on his treasures, and extorted large sums from his relations and 
the persons in his service. Jakar had nominated to a place of authority in 
Mosul one al-Kazwini, a wicked wretch, whose tyrannical conduct excited 
general complaint; he was therefore obliged to appoint another, named Omar 
469 Ibn Shikla, whose administration was also very bad: on this, the following 
lines were composed by a native of Mosul, Abu Abd Allah al-Husain Ibn Ahmad 
Ibn Muhammad Ibn Shakaka, who died A. H. 533 (A. D. 1438-9). 


O, Nastr ad-din! O, Jakar! a thousand Kazwinis rather than one Omar! If God 
flung Omar down to hell, hell would complain of his wickedness. 


—Jakar is a foreign name, and I believe that he himself was a mamlik. 


(4) This name is also written ol, re yy? Fardkh Shah. 
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JAMIL THE POET. 


Aba Amr Jamil, the celebrated poet and the lover of Buthaina, was son of 
Abd Allah Ibn Mamar Ibn Subah Ibn Zabyan Ibn Hunn Ibn Rabia Ibn Haram 
Ibn Dubba Ibn Abd Ibn Kathir Ibn Ozra Ybn Saad Ibn Hudaim ‘Ibn Zaid -Ibn 
Laith Ibn Sid Ibn Aslim Ibn Alhaf Ibn Kudaa. Jamil was one of the famous 
Arabian lovers: his passion for Buthaina commenced when he was a boy; on 
attaining manhood he asked her in marriage, but met with a refusal, -and he 
then composed verses in her honour and visited her secretly at Wadi 'l-Kura (1), 
where she resided. His poetical compositions are so well known, that it is 
needless to quote any of them. Ibn Asakir relates, in his history of Damascus, 
that a person said to Jamil: ‘*If you read the Koran, it would be more profit- 
‘Cable for you than composing poetry;” to which Jamil replied: ‘‘ There is 
‘¢ Ans Ibn Malik (2) who tells me that the Blessed Prophet said: ‘Wisdom is 
‘“‘ certainly (to be extracted) from some poetry.” Jamil and Buthaina, who 
was surnamed Omm Abd al-Malik, both belonged to the tribe of Ozra; beauty 
and true love abounded in that tribe: it was said to an Arab of the Desert, 
a member of the tribe of Ozra: ‘‘ What is the matter with your hearts? They 
‘« are as the hearts of birds, and dissolve away like salt in water. Why have 
‘you not more firmness?’’ To this the other replied: ‘* We see eyes of which 
‘vou do not see the like.”’— Another Arab being asked to what family he 
belonged, made this answer: ‘‘I am of a people who, when they are in love, 
“die.” A girl, who heard him say this, exclaimed: ‘‘ By the Lord of the 
‘* Kaaba! This man belongs to the tribe of Ozra.’’— The author of the Kuta 
al-Aghdni says: ‘‘Kuthaiyr, the lover of Azza, handed down by tradition the 
‘‘ poems of Jamil; Jamil handed down those of Hudba Ibn Khashram (3); 
‘¢ Hudba, those of Hutaiya; Hutaiya (4), those of Zuhair Ibn Abi Salma (5), and 
‘‘ of his séh Kaab Ibn Zuhair.” The following verses are by Jamil: 


You told me, my two friends (6), that Taima (7) was the abode of (my mistress) Laila 
when summer once set in (8). But now the months of summer have passed away from 
us; why, then does absence cast Laila into (distant) regions? 


Some persons insert these verses in a kasida by Majnin, the lover of Laila (9), 
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but they are not by him.—Taima was a station frequented solely by the tribe of 
Ozra.—In the same poem from which these verses are taken, Jamil says: 


You have continued, O Buthaina! (to torment me,) so that-the turtle-dove would 
sympathize with me, were I, in the ardour of my passion, to awaken its complaints with 
mine. The jealousy of spies only increased my love, and the prohibitions of my friends 
only made me persevere. The distance which separates us has not rendered me indif- 
ferent, and weary nights have not forced me to renounce you. O thou whose lips are 
a sweet source, knowest thou not that I languish with thirst on the day in which I see 
not thy face. I often feared that death might surprize me whilst my soul needed thee, 
as still it does. 


470 Kuthaiyr, the lover of Azza, used to say: ‘‘By Allah! Jamil was the best poet 
‘among the Arabs when he said: You told me, my two friends, etc. — The 
following lines are by Jamil: 


I conceal the secret of my love (10), and should feel happy were you to know that you 
are (ever) remembered with sincere (affection), and that the day in which I meet you 
not, nor see your messenger, seems to me like months. Were it impossible for us to 
meet again one day, O then, may I meet a speedy death! 


From the same poem: 


Whilst I live, my heart shall love thee; and if I die, my ghost (11) shall flit after thine 
among the tombs. I look towards thee for the fulfilment of thy promise, as the poor 
looketh (tmploringly) towards the rich. Other debts are paid, but there is a debtor 
who keeps no engagement with us, and who yet is not pressed (by us). Thou and thy 
promise are as the lightning of a cloud which withholds its genial rains. 


From another of Jamil’s kasidas: 


When I said: ‘‘O Buthaina! what is this passion which causeth my death?” she 
replied: ‘It is deeply rooted and will augment.” When I said: ‘‘ Buthaina! restore - 
‘¢to mea portion of my reason, so that I may live!” she replied: “ That (which thou 
destrest) is far beyond thy reach!” 


By the same: 


Did the jealous spy who observes my conduct know with how slight a favour Bu- 
thaina could make me happy, his envious passions would repose. (4 word {rom her,) a 
no or an unless suffices to content me; vain desires, hopes long deferred and at last 
deluding my expectations, the sight of her for an instant, the year which begins and 
ends without my meeting her; (such are the enjoyments for which I am envied.) 


By the same: 


I should blush with shame were I seen to love one whom another had already loved, 
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or were another to be ‘loved ( (by my mistress) after me.. (I should recoil) from sipping 
at thy lips, if love existed no longer; I should reject thy attachment, were it feeble. 
I avoid a troubled source at which many have drunk before. | 


By the same: om 

(Misgi “ee are) far from him who desireth nothing, and near to him who has some- 
thing to desire. ‘‘O Jamil,” said Buthaina, ‘‘ thou makest me doubt of thy fidelity ;” 
and I replied : ‘‘O Buthaina! each of us giveth the oth ise of doubt; but-of us two 174 
‘«the most to be doubted is the person who betraye dence and keepeth not se- 
** crets when far from the beloved.” 






Kuthaiyr, the ne of Azza , related the following anecdote: ‘‘I was once met 
** by Jamil, the lover of Buthaina, wha, 
‘¢ from ?’ and I answered: ‘From the tent 
ing Buthaina, —‘‘ ane whith me 
“* the beloved ;’ ’’ — eeaning Aa 
«€ ¢and obtain from Buthaina that ‘*. a ry place where I may meet her.’ 
‘*T answered: ‘I have just seen her this nome’ , and I should be ashamed to go 
‘“ back.’—‘Thou must surely do it!’ said Jamil. ‘When,’ said I, ‘didst thou 
‘“Jast see Buthaina ?)—‘At the beginning of summer,’ he replied ; ‘ the lower 
‘¢ part of Wadi ’d-Daum (palm-tree va 













id to me: ‘Where dost thou come 
f ie father of the 


‘art thou going?” 1 answered: ‘To 


b loved ;’ ” —mean- 


oa go back again,’ said Jamil, 


was watered by a shower, and she 
thes: she did not at first know me, 







“* went out With a servant-girl to wash 
And, seized a cloak out of the water to cover herself; but the girl recognized 







4 


té ho 


d Buthaina replaced the cloak in the water. We conversed for an 
| the ie a set, and I then asked her to appoint a place of meeting, 





ts " she answered that her family was removing, and I have not met her 
‘since; nor found a trusty person whom I might send to her.’ — ‘ Wouldst 
“thou that I go,’ said I, ‘to the camp of her tribe, and recite, as if undesign- 





‘‘ edly, some verses in which I may hint at this circumstance, in case I find 
‘* it impossible to speak to her in private ?’ — ‘ Yes,’ replied Jamil, ‘that is a 
‘good plan.’ I then set out and made my camel kneel down in their camp, 
‘and her father said to me: ‘Son of my brother! what bringeth thee back ?’?— 
‘« «There are some verses,’ I replied, ‘which I have just happened to compose, 
‘¢ and I wish to submit them to thee.’—‘Let us have them,’ said he. I then 
‘* recited these verses in Buthaina’s hearing: 


“I said to her: *O Azza! I send my companion to thee, (and he is a trusty messenger, ) 
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‘ so that thou mayest fix a place where we may meet, and that thou mayest tell me what 
‘Iamtodo. The last time I met thee was in Wadi ’d-Daum, when clothes were washing.’ 


‘¢Then Buthaina struck the curtain behind which she was, and said: ‘Go 
‘¢ away! go away!’—‘ What is the matter, Buthaina?’ said her father.—‘ It is 
. ‘© a dog,’ replied she, ‘ which has come to me from behind the hill, now that 
‘«the people are asleep.’ She then said to her girl: ‘Let us go to the palm- 
‘* trees (Daumat) and gather wood to cook a sheep for Kuthaiyr.’—‘No,’ said I, 
‘¢¢T am in too much haste to wait.’ I then returned to Jamil and told him 
‘what had passed, and he said: ‘The place of meeting is at the palm-trees.’ 
‘‘ Then Buthaina went forth with her female companions to the palm-trees, and 
el went to‘them with Jamil: the lovers did not separate till morning dawned, 
‘* and I never saw a more virtuous meeting, nor two persons who knew so well 
«« what passed in each other’s hearts; I know not which of the two was the more 
‘¢ discerning.”—The hafiz Abu ’l-Kasim Ibn Asakir says in his great History: 
‘¢ Aba Bakr Ibn al-Anbari states that the following verses were recited to him 
‘¢ by his father as having been composed by Jamil Ibn Mamar, but they are also 
‘¢ attributed to other poets : | 


‘I ceased not my search to find the tribe (of my beloved), and I followed their scat- 
‘tered bands till I rode (my camel) up to the inmate of the palanquin (12). I approached 
‘her tent by stealth and entered by the secret passage ; her smooth finger-tips, stained 
‘with hinna, were passed over my ‘head that ‘she might recognize me, and she said: 
‘ «« By the life of my brother, and the kindness of my father! 1 shall awake the family 
‘unless thou withdrawest/’ Struck with fear at her words, I was retiring, when she 
‘smiled, and I knew that her oath would not be kept. I then took her by the ringlets 
‘and kissed her lips, with the pleasure that the man whose throat is parched with in- 
‘ toxication, drinks the cool water of a spring (13).’ 


472 The kadi Hartin Ibn Abd Allah (14) says: ‘‘ Jamil came to Egypt with the 
‘¢ intention of reciting to Abd al-Aziz Ibn Marwan (15) a poem composed by him 
‘¢in his honour: this governor admitted him into his presence, and, after hear- 
‘ing Jamil’s eulogistic verses and rewarding him generously, asked him con- 
‘< cerning his love for Buthairia, and was told of his ardent and painful passion. 
‘¢ He, on this, promised to unite him to her, and bid him stop in Misr, where 
‘‘ he assigned him a habitation and furnished him with all he required. But Jamil 
‘¢ died there very shortly after, in A.H. 82 (A. D. 704).”—Az-Zubair Ibn al-Bak- 
kar says that the following anecdote was related to him by Abbas Ibn Sahl as- 
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Saidi: ‘‘When in Syria; I met one of my friends, who said to me: ‘Would 
‘* you like to see Jamil ? he is sick ; let us go and visit him.’ On entering, we 
‘“ found him near his last, and on seeing me he said: ‘0 Ibn Sahl! what sayest 
‘¢ thou of a man who never drank wine, nor committed fornication nor murder; 
‘‘ who never stole, and who beareth witness that there is no god but the‘only 
‘6 God.’ My answer was : ‘I think that he has attained salvation, and hope that 
‘‘ he will enter paradise; who is that man?’—‘It is I;’ replied Jamil.—‘ By 
‘¢ Allah!’ said I, ‘I do not think that thou wilt gain salvation after having cele- 
‘¢ brated, for the last twenty years, the charms of Buthaina.—‘ May I be de- 
‘* prived of the intercession of Muhammad (on the day of judgment),’ said he; — 
‘¢ — | that am now entering into the first day of the life to come, and am in the 
‘‘ last day of my life in this world ; —if I ever placed my hand on her with an 
‘‘improper intention!’ We did not quit him till he expired.” It is stated, 
however, by Muhammad Ibn Ahmad Ibn Jaafar al-Ahwazi, that he fell sick and 
died in Egypt; and that during his illness he was visited by Ibn Sahl as-Saidi ; 
he then relates the anecdote just given : God knows which statement is correct. 
The following relation is given in the Kitdb al-Aghdni on the authority of 
al-Asmai: ‘‘A person who was present at the death of Jamil in Egypt relates 
‘« that the poet called him and said: ‘If I give you all 1 leave after me, will 
‘¢ you perform one thing which I shall enjoin you ?’—‘ By Allah! yes,’ said the 
‘¢ other. —‘ When I am dead,’ said Jamil, ‘take this cloak of mine and put it 
‘¢ aside, but keep every thing else for yourself; then go to Buthaina’s tribe, and 
‘¢ when you are near them, saddle this camel of mine and mount her; then put 
‘on my cloak and rend it, and, mounting on a hill, shout out these verses : 
‘A messenger hath openly (16) proclaimed the death of Jamfl! He has now a dwell- 
‘ing in Egypt from which he will never return. There was a time when, intoxicated 


‘with love, he trained his mantle proudly in the fields and palm—groves of Wadi ’J- 
‘Kura! Arise, Buthaina! and lament aloud; weep for the best of all thy lovers!’ 


‘I did what Jamil ordered, and had scarcely finished the verses, when Bu- 
‘¢ thaina came forth, beautiful as the moon when it appears from behind a cloud: 
‘«she was muffled in a cloak, and, on coming up to me, she said: ‘Man! if 
‘¢ what thou sayest be true, thou hast killed me; if false, thou hast dishonoured, 
‘‘me!’ I replied: ‘By Allah! I only tell the truth;’ and I showed her the cloak 
‘* which Jamil had given me. On seeing it, she uttered a loud cry and beat 
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‘¢ her face, and the women of the tribe gathered around, weeping with her and 
‘< Jamenting his death. Her force at length failed her, and she swooned away. 
‘¢ After'some time she revived and said : 


‘Never for a single instant shall I feel consolation for the loss of JamiJ; that time 
‘shall never come. Since thou art dead, O Jamtl, son of Mamar! the pains of life and 
‘its pleasures are the same to me.’ 


(These verses have been already given (see page 87) in the life of the héfiz as— 
Silafi.)—‘‘I never saw man nor woman weep more than those I saw that day.” 


(4) Wadi ’l-Kora is the name of a delicious valley near Medina, much celebrated by the poets. 

(2) A celebrated companion of the Prophet. See page 238, note (7). 

(3) Hudba Ibn Khashram belonged to the tribe of Aamir Ibn Abd Allah Ibn Duby&n. He lived in the 
first century of Islamism, and was celebrated as one of the greatest poets among the Arabs. Ina pilgrimage 
made by him to Mekka with some of his family, he had a dispute with Vidda Ibn Zaid, one of his relations, 
and killed him. Satd Ibn al-AAasi, the governor of Medina, caused him to be arrested and sent before the 
khalif Moawia. His poetical reputation was so great that Moawia did all he could to save him, but the family 
of Zidda would consent to no arrangement, and refused with disdain the legal ransom, though augmented to 
ten times its amount: they insisted that Hudba should be kept in prison till the majority of Zidda’s son, 
al-Misw4r, to whom, as the nearest heir, pertained the right of avenging Zidda’s blood, Hadba remained in 
prison for some years, and excited general sympathy by his conduct, but the family of his victim was impla- 
cable, and al-Miswar, on coming of age, beheaded him in the presence of the inhabitants of Medina.—A very 
full and curious narrative of this event is given in the HamAsa, p. 233 et seq. 

(4) See page 209, note (48). 

(8) Thisis one of the authors of the seven Moallakas ; his son Kaab was outlawed by. Muhammad, but re- 
ceived his pardon in the ninth year of the Hijra, after reciting to the Prophet the celebrated poem called the 
Borda. An account of his lifeis given by professor Freytag in his edition of that poem. 

(6) See page 115, note (1). 

(7) Taimé is situated on the frontier between Arabia and Syria. 

(8) Literally: When summer had cast anchor.— The nomadic tribes remtoved towards the north in summer, 
and Laila’s family, which probably frequented Hij&z in the cool seasons, went to the neighbourhood of Taima, 
that they might feed their flocks in a more temperate region, when the heat had dried up the herbage in the 
station where they had passed the winter. 

(9) See M. de Sacy’s Anthologie grammattcale, p. 180. 

(40) Literally: I keep your secret; that is, the secret of my love for you. 

(41) Literally: My owl. See Le Diwan d' Amro 'l-Kats, p. 8; and M. de Sacy’s Anthalogie, p. 243. 

- (42) Literally :. To the female brought up in the palanquin (haudaj). This may mean that she was accus- 
tomed, from her childhood, to travel in a haudaj, and that her parents were too careful of her to let her 
walk or expose her to the sun. The haudaj is a sort of covered chair, closed in front by a curtain and borne 
on a camel.  . *s 

(18) Al-YAfi speaks of Jamil in his annals and gives these verses, but he suppresses the last for its inde- 
cency, as he.says. . 
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(14) Herdn Ibn Abd Allah Ibn Muhammad, a descendant from the tribe of Koraish, and a yative of Medina, 
was a jurisconsult of the sect of Malik. He entered Egypt, A. H. 217 (A. D. 882), where he filled the fanc- 
tions of kadi till he was deposed, A. H. 227 (A. D. 841-2), after having administered for eight years and six 
months. He then retired to Irak, amd settled at Sarr-man-raa, where he died in the month of Shabin, A.H. 
293 (A. D. 847).—(Al-Askalani’s History of the kadis of Egypt, MS. No. 601.) 

(18) Abt 'l-Asbé Abd al-Aziz Ibn MarwAn Ibn al-Hakam succeeded Abd ar-Rahman Ibn OkbA as governor 
of Egypt, A. H. 65 (A. D. 684-8.) He died in office, A. H. 86 (A. D. 708), and had for successor Abd AHah 
Ibn Abd al-Malik.—(Al-Makrizi’s Khttat; Abd 'l-MahbAsin’s Nujdm.) 

(46) Openly, the Arabic says; without naming him by his surname. The same surname was often borne 
by many persons, and of course it would be difficult to know which of them was meant by it. 





ABU OSAMA JUNADA. 


Abi Osama Junada Ibn Muhammad al-Azdi al-Harawi (belonging to the 
tribe of Azd and a native of Herdt): this philologer possessed a mést extensive 
acquaintance with pure Arabic, and transmitted much of that knowledge (to his 
disciples); he knew what terms of the language had become obsolete and those 
which were still in general use, and during his lifetime he was without an equal 
in that science. A close intimacy and friendship subsisted between him, the 
hdfiz :Abd al-Ghani al-Misri, and Abd ’]-Hasan (4) Ali Ibn Sulaiman al-Antaki 
(native of Antioch), who was a grammarian and a teachér of the reading of the 
Koran. They used to meet in the college (Dar al-Ilm) (2) and hold literary 
discussions, till two of them, Abi Osama Junada and Abi ‘l-Hasan al-Antaki 
were put to death by al-Hakim, lord of Egypt.. They were executed. in the 
month of Zi ’I-Kaada, A. H. 399 (July, A. D. 1109), and on the same day. 
The hdfiz Abd al-Ghani concealed himself to avoid a similar fate. This is the 
account given by the emir al-Mukhtar al-Musabbibi in his history (of Egypt.) 
—-Herdt is a large city in Khorasan. 


(2) Ia another part of this work he is called Aba Ali, and in the Najim of Abd ‘l-Mehisin his name is 
written Abd Bakr al-Antaki. 
(2) «* And he (al- Hakim) founded a college (Dar al-Iim), which he furnished, and to which he sent books 
‘‘ of great value. In this college he placed two sunnéte shaikhs, one of whom was named Abd Bakr al-An— 
“taki. He gave them pelisses of honour, treated them with favour, and ordered them to come to his court. 
‘* He afterwards put them to death.” —(An-Nujam as-Zahira, year 400. Exposé de la religion des Druzea, 
t. I. p. 346.) 
43 
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AL-JUNAID. 


1753 Abd ’l-Kasim al-Junaid Ibn Mohammad Ibn al-—Junaid al-Khazziz al-Kawi- 
‘rizi, the celebrated ascetic (1), was born and bred in Irak, but his family was 
from Nahawend. He was the shaikh (2) of his time, the pearl of his age, and 
his doctrine on the truth (3) is well known and carefully preserved (4). He stu- 
died jurisprudence under Abi Thaur, the disciple of the imam as-Shafi, but it is 
said by some that, as a doctor of the law, he followed the system of Sofyan 
at-Thauri. He had for masters his maternal uncle as—Sari as-Sakati, al-Harith 
al-Muhasibi and other great shatkhs. The shafite doctor, Abu ’l-Abbas Ibn 
Suraij, had been his disciple, aad used to.say to his auditors, when they were 
in admiration at his discourses on the dogmatical and secondary points of the 
law : ‘Do you know from whom I had that? That is one of the blessed results 
‘Sof my intercourse with Abi 1-Kasim al-Junaid.’’—Al-Junaid being asked 
who was he who knoweth,. answered: ‘‘ He who can tell what thy secret is, 
‘* although thou keepest silence.”” He used to say: ‘‘ Our system of doctrine is 
<<‘ firmly bound with the dogmas of faith, and the Koran and the sunna.” He 
was seen one day with a rosary (5) in his hand, and a person said to him: 
‘¢ How! you who have reached sach an exalted degree of sanctity, you carry a 
‘¢ rosary 2?” ‘To which he replied : “<I quit not the way which led me to my 
‘‘ Lord.” The following anecdote is related by al-Junaid: ‘‘ My uncle, Sari 
‘¢.as-Sakati said to me: ‘Give lectures (6);’ but a feeling of diffidence prevented 
‘« me, for I had doubty whether I was worthy thereto; but one Friday eve, I 
‘¢ saw in a dream (7) the blessed Prophet, who said to me: ‘Give lectures.’ I 
‘awoke immediately, and went to as-Sari’s door before be had risen, and 
‘‘ having knocked, (7 related to him what had passed). , He answered: ‘ You 
‘* would not believe me till you were told to do so.’ That morning I sat in the 
‘€ mosque to teach, and the news spread among the people that al Junaid was 
lecturing, and a young Christian in disguise stood up before me and said: ‘O 
«¢ shaikh! what did the holy Prophet mean by these words: Dread the physi- 
‘¢ ognomic talent‘of the true believer, for he seeth by means of God's light? 
‘* I reflected with downcast eyes, and, raising then my head, I said: ‘ Become a 
‘* Moslim; the time of your conversion has arrived!’ and the youth made pro- 
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‘¢ fession of Islamism (8).”—The shatkh al-Junaid said: ‘‘There is nothing 
‘* from which I drew so much profit as from some verses which I once heard.” 
On being asked what they were, he answered: ‘‘ As I passed through the Derb 
‘6 al-Kardtis (9), 1 listened to a slave-girl who was singing in a house, and | 
‘¢ heard her say: 

“When I say to thee: ‘‘Departure. hath given me the raiment of decay ;” thou repliest : 
‘‘*Were it not for departare, love had not been proved sincere.” If I say: ‘‘This 174 
‘heart is -burned by passion;” thon sayest : ‘‘ The fires of passion ennoble the heart ;” 
‘and if Isay: ‘‘I am not in fault;” thou answerest: “ Thy existence is a fault to which 
‘no fault can be compared!” ’ : 

‘On this I uttered a loud cry and swooned away (10). When I was in that 
‘* state, the master of the house came out and said: ‘What is this, sir?’ and I 
‘¢ replied: ‘The effect of what I heard;’ on which he said: ‘I take you to wit- 
‘¢ ness that I now make her a present to you;’ and I answered: ‘I accept her, 
‘and declare her free before God.’ I afterwards gave her to one of our com- 
‘‘ panions in the convent (44), and she had by him a fine boy, who grew up 
‘* well,” —Al-Junaid made the pilgrimage (to Mekka) alone and on foot thirty 
times: his (merits) are numerous and celebrated (12). He died at Baghdad, 
A. H. 297 (A. D. 940), on a Sunday, which was the khalif’s Newriz (13); 
but some say that his death took place on a Friday, in the last hour of the day 
in A. H. 298: he was buried, on the Sunday following, i in the Shuniziya ceme- 
tery, near the grave of his maternal uncle Sari as-Sakati. Before his death he 
had just read over the entire Koran, and recommenced the surat of the Caw, of 
which he had read the first: seventy verses when he died.—He was surnamed 
al-Khazzdz because he spun silk (khazz); and they gave him the name of al- 
Kawdrizi, because his father was a glass-blower (kawdrizi).— Nahdawend, or, 
according to as-Samani, Nuhdwend, is a city in Persian Irak, said to have been 
built by Nuh (Woah), and named for that reason Wih awend, that is, Noah has 
built (14); these words have been altered into Nahawend to suit the genius of the 
Arabic language.—The Shiinfzi is a well-known (burying) place at Baghdad, 
on the west side of the river; it contains the tombs of a number of ehqikhs. 


(4) In the Notéees of Extrasts, tom. XL., M. de Sacy has given on account of the SOfi doctrines apd @ traus- 
lation of the life of al-Junaid by Jami, | 
(2) The word shatkh bears throughout this article the signification of Saf docter. 
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(3) The word rv truth denotes that knowledge which can only be acquired by-spiritual exercises, and 
which is the object of Sufism. In following that way ret pb, the creature obtains, at last, a true knowledge 
of the Creator; and this knowledge, in the technology of mystic divines, is styled emphatically the truth. 

(4) Carefully preserved uo ; this word may also signify —Put in writing and collected into a book. 

(5) The Moslim rosary is composed of ninety-nine beads, which is the number of the names, or attributes 
of God mentioned in the Koran. _ | 

(6) Literally: Speak in teaching the people. 

(7) See note (7), page 46. 

(8) According to al-YAfi, this answer contained two proofs of al-Junaid’s miraculous gifts; the first,’ that 
he discovered the religion of the youth notwithstanding his disguise; and the second, that he foretold his im- 
mediate conversion. 

(9) Derb al-Kardtis, the paper street or bazar. 

(10) Al-Junaid perceived a mystit meaning in these verses; for him, the beloved was God, and his own 
existence in this world was the fault or obstacle which prevented his union with the Divinity. 

(44) The fraternities of Sdfis, or dervishes, lived in convents. Abd Hafs Omar as-Sabraurdi, in his Awd- 
réf a}-Madréf, or treatise on Sifism, has three chapters on the monastic life. —(See MS. of the Béb. du Rot, 
No. 378.) : 

(12) An eye-witness said that the kdtibs of Baghdad went to hear al-Junaid for his choice of words; the 
philosophers for the subtilty of his discourse; the poets for the elegance of his language, and the dogmatic 
theologians for his profound ideas. When he was a hoy at play, his uncle as-Sakati asked him what was 
thankfulness (to God), and received this answer: ‘‘ To act so that his favour may not conduce to disobedience 
‘S cowards him.”—(Al-YAfi, A. H. 298.) . 

(43) The khaléf's Newrés ; this is another name for the Newras Khassa (new year’s day proper), in which 
it was customary to visit the sovereign and offer him presents. This festival was held on the sixth day of the 
month of Ferwardtn (end of March). The old Persian custom of celebrating the Newrds existed at Baghdad 
under the Abbaside khalifs.— (See page 203 of this work. See also, in one of the following volumes, an anec- 
dote of Ahmad Ibn Yasuf the kétéb, in the life of al-Mubarrad.) 

(44) It is scarcely necessary to say that this derivation is absurd in every point. 





THE KAID JAWHAR. 


Al-Kaid (1) Abd ’l-Hasan (2) Jawhar Ibn Abd Allah, known also by the name 
of al-Katib ar-Rumi (the Greek scribe) (3), was a client by enfranchisement of al- 
Moizz Iba al-Mansir Ibn al-Kaim Ibn al-Mahdi, lord of Ifrikiya, who gent | him; 
at the head of an army, to take possession of Egypt on the death of Kafdr al- 
Ikhshidi. He set out from Ifrikiya on Sunday, 14th of the first Rabi, A. H. 358 
(February, A. D. 969), and got Misr into his power on Tuesday, 46th Shaban 
(July) of the same year. On Friday 19th Shaban he mounted the pulpit and 
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pronounced the khotba with a prayer for his lord al-Moizz. In the middle of 
the month of Ramadan (beginning of August), the news of this conquest reached 
al-Moizz in Ifrikiya. Jawhar continued to govern Egypt with absolute power till 
the arrival of his master; he preserved his high rank, dignity, and authority till 
A.H. 364, when al-Moizz, on Friday 17th Muharram (October, 974), removed 
him from the presidency of the government offices, the collectorship of the reve- 
nue, and the control of affairs. Thé beneficence of Jawhar ceased only on his 
death; he expired at Misr on Thursday, 20th Za '|-Kaada, A. H. 381 (January, 
A. D. 992), and there was not a poet of the time but composed verses to deplore 
his loss and celebrate his liberality. ~The motive which induced al-Moizz to send 
him to Egypt was this: On the death of the eunuch Kafur al-Ikhshidi (whose life 
shall be given), the officers of the empire agreed to confer the supreme authority 
on Ahmad Ibn Ali Ibnal-Ikhshid, who was still a.boy, and that he should have for 
lieutenant the son of his father’s uncle, ba Muhammad al—Husain Ibn Abd 
Allah Ibn Toghj (4); the great officers,and the troops were to be under the orders 
of Shamil al-Ikhshidi, and the administration of the public revenue was to be 
confided to the vizir Jaafar Ibn al-Furat. This arrangement took place on Tues- 
day, the 20th of the first Jumada, A. H. 357 (April, A. D. 968). Prayers were 
offered up for Ahmad Ibn Ali, and then for al-Husain Ibn Abd Allah, from the 
pulpits of Misr, of the Egyptian and provinces, and of the two holy 
cities (Mekka and Medina). Then, as we have already related in the life of 
Jaafar Ibn al-Furat, the troops became turbulent from the diminution of their 
pay and the cessation of the ordinary gratuities; this induced a number of per- 
sons who held a high rank (in Misr), to wriie to al-Moizz, who was then in Ifri- 
kiya, inviting him to send a body of troops to Egypt and take possession of the 
capital. In consequence of this communication, he ordered the kdid Jawhar to 





hold the. army in readiness to march, but this general fell: so dangerously ill, — 


that no hopes were entertained of his recovery. In this state, he was visited by 
his master al-Moizz, who declared that he would not only escape from death, but 
make the conquest of Misr. During his convalescence, the necessary supplies 
of money, arms, and men were furnished to him, and he advanced. with ‘up- 
wards of: one hundred thousand horse and more than twelve hundred chests of 
money, to a place named ar-Rakkdda (5). He was visited every day by al- 
Moizz, who conversed with him in private and gave him directions; he then 


we 
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received orders to set out, and the prince came to bid him adieu. During this 
meeting, Jaafar stood before al-Moizz, who leant down on his horse’s neck and 
spoke to him in secret for some time. The prince then ordered his sons to dis- 
mount and give Jawhar the salutation of- departure; this obliged the great officers 
of the kingdom to dismount also; then Jawhar kissed the hand of al-Moizz and 
the hoof of his horse ; and having mounted on his own by order of his master, | 
he put the army in march. When al-Moizz returned to his palace, he sent to 
Jawhar as a present all the clothes which he had on, retaining only his drawers 
and seal-ring, and he wrote orders to his sjave Aflah, governor of Barka, that he 
should set out to meet Jawhar and kiss his hand. Aflah offered one hundred 
thousand dinars to avoid performing that ceremony, but he was obliged to submit. 
When the approach of Jawhar’s troops was known at Misr,.preat agitation was 
caused by the news, and it was agreed on that the vizir Ibn al-Furat should write 
to obtain peace, and security for the lives and property of the inhabitants; they 
requested also Abd Jaafar Muslim Ibn Obaid Allah (6) al-Husaini to be their am- 
bassador, and obtained his consent provided that a number of the citizens should 
accompany him. The vizir furnished them his conditions in writing, and on 
Monday, 48th Rajab, A. H. 358 (June, A. H. 969), they set out to meet Jawhar, 
who had halted at a village called Tardja, near Alexandria. When the sharif 
Muslim and his companions arrived, they delivered their message to Jawhar, 
who granted every demand, and confirmed his promise by a written instrument; 
but the city of Misr (7) fell into the utmost agitation ; the adherents‘of the Ikh- 
shid family, the officers who had been in the service of Kafér, and a portion of 
the army prepared for battle ; and after concealing the valuables which were in 
their houses, they encamped outside the city and rejected the peace which had 
been offered. When Jawhar was informed. of their intentions, he marched 
against them, but the sharff had already arrived there on the 7th Shaban with 
the written promise of protection (amdn), and the vizir with the inhabitants had 
ridden to his house to meet him; the troops also had assembled around him. He 
then read the document, and handed to every: person who had written to Jawhar 
for fiefs, money, or governments, a favorable answer to their demands; he deli- 
vered also to the vizir a letter in reply to his, and addressed to him as vizir. A 
considerable time elapsed m discussions and opposition, and the meeting sepa- 
rated without acceding to the proposals: Nahrir as-Shoizani (8) was chosen 
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by them as general, and the troops, having prepared for battle, marched. to Jiza 
(Gizeh), where they took up their position and placed guards on the bridges (9). 
The Adid Jawhar arrived at Jiza and attacked them on the 41th of Shaban; in 
this combat he made some prisoners and took from them a number of horses, 
after which he proceeded to Muniat as-Saiyadin (Fshermen’s village) and seized 
on the ford of Muniat Shalkan, A portion of the (Lgyptian) troops then 
passed over to him in boats and surrendered, but the people of Misr placed a 
guard at the ford. Jawhar, on seeing this, said to Jaafar Ibn Falah; ‘‘ This is 
‘the day for which al-Moizz required your services!’ He then stripped to 
his trowsers and passed over in a boat (10), whilst his men forded (the river) 
and arrived at the other side, where they attacked and killed a great number of 
the Ikhshidites and their partisans. The rest fled during the night and entered 
Misr, which they evacuated in disorder after carrying off from their houses what- 
ever they could. Their wives then went on foot to the sharif Abii Jaafar and 
(cmplored him) to write to Jawhar, requesting him to ratify his former promise 
of protection. The sharif wrote in consequence, and after congratulating him 
on his victory, solicited the renewal of the aman. The people remained with 
the sharif until an answer was returned, confirming the promise of pardon and 
protection. An envoy arrived also from Jawhar, bearing a white flag and, dur- 
ing two days, he circulated through the people, proclaiming am amnisty and for- 
bidding pillage. This re-established tranquillity in the city, so that the bazars 
were opened and all became as quiet as if no disturbance had taken place. To- 
wards the latter part of the day, a messenger arrived with a letter from Jawhar 
to Abu Jaafar, ordering him to be ready to receive him on Tuesday the 17th of 
Shaban, with a body of the sharé/s, learned men, and chief inhabitants of the 
city. (Zhe persons who had assembled at the sharif Muslim’s house) then 
retired, and having made preparations for their visit to Jawhar, they set out 
from the city with the vizir Jaafar and a number of men eminent for their rank, 
and proceeded to Jiza, where they met the (/atimite) general. Then by order 
of a herald, every person, except the shar#/ and the vizir, dismounted and saluted 
successively Jawhar, who had placed the vizir on his left hand and the sharif on 
his right. When this ceremony was concluded, they set out for the city, and 
the troops commenced making their entry, with arms and baggage, as the sun 
was declining towards the west. About four o'clock (11), Jawhar entered the 
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city, preceded by his drums and flags; he wore a sitk dress heavily embroidered 
with: gold, and rode a cream-coloured horse. He passed through Misr to the 
place in which he designed to halt (42), and which is now the spot on which 
Cairo is situated. He then marked out the circumference of the new city, and 
when the people of Misr came the next morning to congratulate him on his suc- 
cess, they found that the foundations of the citadel had been dug during the 
night. He was at first displeased with some irregularities in the outline of the 
future city, but then declared that as the trenches had been excavated in a for- 
tunate hour, he would allow no allerations to be made. On the Tuesday above 
mentioned and the six following days, his troops continued enteriag iato Misr: 
Jawhar hastened to write a despatch to his master al-Moizz, informing nm of 
the conquest, and he sent to him also the heads of the Egyptians slain in the 
action. He then ordered that the prayer for the Abbasides should cease to be 
offered up from the pulpits throughout Egypt, aod that their name should be 
replaced on the coinage by these. words: Bismi miildi *l-Moizz (in the name of 
my master alMoizz.) He forbid aleo the black livery of the Abbasides to be worn 
any longer (43), and directed the khattbs ( preachers) to wear white vestments. He 
then every Sunday held a court for the hearing of grievances (44); at which the 
vizir, the kadi, aad a number of the great doctors were present, whilst he him- 
self gave judgment. On Friday, the 8th of Zi ‘|-Kaada, he caused these words 
to be added at the end of the khotba (15): O my God! bless Muhamniad the 
chosen, Ali the accepted, Fdtima the pure, and al-Hasain and al-Husain, 
the two grandsons of the Apostle ; them whom thou hast freed from stain and 
thoroughly purified. ‘Omy God! bless the pure imams, ancestors of the Com- 
mander of the believers. On Friday, ‘48th of the second Rabi, A. H. 359, the 
kdid presided at public prayers in the mosque of Ibn Talan; a great number of 
the military were present, and the preacher, Abd as-Sami Ibn Omar al-Abbasi, 
made mention in the khotba of the people of the house (16) and their excellent 
merits; he prayed also for the Add and pronounced aloud the Bismillah (47). 
He then, during the prayer, read the surats of the Assembly (48) and the Hipo- 
crites (19), and in the zzdn, or call to prayer, he introduced these words : Come 
to the excellent work (20)! He was the first who did so in Egypt. This form 
was then adopted in the other mosques, and on Fridays the preacher pro- 
nounced the konit (21). Inthe month of the first Jumada, the words Come to 
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the excellent work were inserted in the izdn at the Old Mosque, and all this 
gave the kdid Jawhar great satisfaction, and he wrote to al-Moizz with that 
“ pleasing intelligence. Jawhar disapproved however of prayers acing made for 
himself, and said that such was not in the directions given hi is master. 
He then commenced the construction of the mosque at Cairo, a ished it on 
the 7th of Ramadan, A. H. 361 (June, A. D. 972); on the following Friday he 
celebrated in it public prayers.—I believe that this is the mosque which is called 
al-Azhar (the splendid) (22); and lies between the gate of al-Barkiya and that 177 
of an-Nasr; for the other mosque of Cairo near the gate of an-Nasr is well known 
to have been founded by al-Hakim (whose life we shall give). —Jawhar continued 
in the government of Egypt for four years and twenty days ; al-Moizz then ar- 
rived at Cairo (as shall be related in his life), and Jawhar left the citadel to receive 
him, taking nothing with him of all he possessed except the clothes he had on. 
He did not afterwards return to the citadel, but took up. his residence in_ 
house: we shall give other particulars of his history in the life of hi 
al-Moizz. -—Jawhar had a son named al-Husain, who was kdid al-Kuswad, or 
general in chief to al-Hakim, lord of Egypt: the conduct of this prince having 
inspired him with apprehensions for his personal safety, he fled with his son and 
his sister's husband, Abd al-Aziz Ibn an-Noman; but al-Hakim sent after them 
and brought them back ; he then quieted their fears, and treated them with kind- 
ness for some time; but one day, when they went to the citadel to pay him their 
| respects, he gave orders to Rashid al-Hakiki, the executioner (23), who took 
with him ten of the Turkish poses and put al-Husain to death along with his 
brother-in-law the kadi: their heads were then brought to al-Hakim. This 
_ took place in A. H. 404 (A. D. 1010-1).—Mention has been made of al-Husain 
’ in the life of Barjawan (24). 









| (4) The word kdid signifies leader or chief. 
the circumstance of Jawhar’s having had a son named al-Hasain, of whom mention is made at the end 






article, induced me to suppose that, in place of Aba 'l-Hasan (father of al-Hasan), it would be more 


rrect to ree Aba ’l-Husain. The best MSS. of Ibn Khallikan, and three MSS. of Abd 'l-Mahasin’s Nu- 
jam confirm, however, the reading which I had adopted in the Arabic text. a 
| (3) He as called the Greek scribe, because his father was a natiye of the. Greek empire, and he himself was 
- scribe, or secretary, to his master al-Moizz. 


( heir ir relationship will be better understood from the inspection of the following table: 
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4 ) Ikhshid a ica tat at van hot, ah | 
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Ali | _ Al-Husain~ | $ 

: " ‘ 

(5. Ar-Rakkda lay ata tance from Kairawan; it was the residence of the Aghlabite princes, and 

was taken by Aba Abd te in the month of Rajab, A. H. 296. — (See M. de Sacy’s Exposé de 

Uhistoire des Druzes, t. 1. p. 271.) eh. ‘ : . 





(6) In the Arabic text, Abd Allah ; but it is a fault. Mention has been made of Abd Jaafar, p. 322. 
) In the Arabic text, for oS! read i Mi 


(8) As-Shoizdni; in two manuscripts of Aba ‘l-Mahasin’s Nujam, this name is written oly gael | os ' 7% 
ad without points; the third has se SS AE its true pronunciation ‘is therefore uncertain. tel 
~ 
(9) The account of the conquest’ ypt given by "l-Mahasin in his Nujdm, on the authority of é. 





“than one author (sa}, pe)s caiatle identical wi Ibn Khallikan’s. This x yor however, offers.a oe 
remarkable pig as it stands in the three MSS. of the Nujam. We thereread: ‘‘Thetroopsmarched = 


e” 2 =, and not Jiza iI) **to bab Jewhar. They placed guards on the bridges : wt : 

yhar, on arriving at the isle, attacked atk the combat continued for some time, and Jawhar « aS 

iat as—Saiyddin.”—If this be correct, the isle is the isle of Rauda, in the Nile, between Fostat 

‘It was only in later times that it came to be known by |  : name of al-Rauda ; before that, it was . 

simply thé isle. (See Chrestomathie, t. I. p.229.) A bridge of thirty bo ited it to Fostat, and 
it communicated with Jiza by means of another bridge of thirty boats also. (Mak Khitat, MS. fonds St. 
Germain, No. 106, fol. 248 vy.) The word Slee bridges, bears also in Egypt the signin inet ykes or — 
“mounds ; those dykes were raised to protect the edifices of the inhabitants against the innnadtom on 
and during that. they served as roads; but they could have been of trifling importance asa means 

; communication at 1e - period of Jawhar’s combat with the Egyptians, as. the Nile was only begiming to te 
yn wy *? and did not. overfl w the country till six or seven weeks . Lam therefore inclined to belie at the word 
: > SS ) au here means bridges (probably the two above-mentioned), and that Ibn Khallikan’s account is to he 























" preferred. For itis evident that the intention of Jawhar in marching to Jiza, was to gain possession of the 
" ‘s * bridge of boats between Jiza and Misr (or Fostat); the resistance of the Egyptian troops frustrated this pro- 
ject, and he then took the bold ero of fording the Nile, which at that moment, the 5th of July, a 
_ ai | have been very low. 
aS c * ; (10) The MSS. of the Nujam have oy » Slat the head wo troop), in place of ess 3 (in tee 
¥ bs , — gel); it is probably the right reading. 


- (44) Literally: After the asr. ‘‘The ’asr, or afternoon; i.e., about mid-time between noon and - night 
| Tee ary fall.” (Lane’s Modern Egyptians, vol. 1. p. 82.) 
“iF gee (12) Literally: To his halting-place. In the Nujam we read: ‘‘ He stopped at eliell al-Mandh (the halt- 
ves ‘ing-place). ** TI am inclined, a pwerer, to give the preference throughout to Ibn Khallikan’s account; Aba 
‘|-Mahasin seems to have done ons more than copy it; and in some cases, he appears to have misunder- 
stood it. 
- (43) The black dress was worn, ot ma by members of the Abbaside Je family, but " the publie a in 
their service. ) 
(14) In the court of Whaplctioi of Grievances oul é ys, it was the sovereign or one of his great 


officers wt presided as judge. The establishment of this court was rendered necessary by the ‘difficulty of 
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executing the decrees of the kadi when the defendant was of high rank or employed in the service of govern— 
ment. None dared to disobey a citation before this court, and none were powerful enough to escape its 


®: 
r ) See page 174, note (2). : 


(16) T e People of the House: Ali, Fatima, Hasan, and Hosain.—(See Mis/.kdat, vol. I. P. 779.) 

(17) The first surat of the Koran, titled the Fatiha, forms a portion of the Moslim canonical prayer: it 
begins with the Bismillah (in the. f God the merciful, the clement), which the Hanifites and Hanbalites 
pronounce in a low voice, because they do not consider hecepet of the Koran; but the Shafites, Malikites, 
and Shiites hold the contrary opinion, and pronounce it aloud. (See Zamakhshari’s commentary on the Fa- 
tiha in his Kashshdaf, and M. de Sacy’s Chrestomathie, t. I. p. 161.) 










(48) Koran, surat 62. _ re: 
(49) Hid, sur. 63. ahah =. 
4 (20) Those words are peculiar to the Shiite form of the iz@n. . “ >a) 

_ (21) The konat consists in these words Inna laka kanitona | 6) alc cn Gl. (See dhs aoisbihte. t. 1. 


p- 162, and Aba 'l-Fada’s Annals, t. III. p. 154.) ; 

(22) Al-Makrizi says it positively. 

(23) In Arabie Saiyaf an-Nikma (the swordsman of the (sovereign’s) nengooned. This seems to have been 
a peculiar title at the Fatimite court. 

(24) See page 253. - 


JIHARKAS AS-SALAHI. 


| Ab 'l-Manstr Jiharkas Ibn Abd Allah an-Nasiri as-Salahi (attached to the 
f - * service of al-Malik an-Nasir Salah ad-din), and surnamed Fakhr ad-din (pride 
| fc of religion), held a high rank as an emir in the empire founded by Salah ad-din. 
He was a man of noble character, high influence, and a lofty spirit. It washe 
who built the great Kaisdriya(\) of Jihdrkas at Cairo, which, as I am told by a 
number of merchants who visited different countries, is without an equal for =~ ane” 
beauty, size, and solidity. On-the summit of this edifice he erected a large — 3 
mosque and (near it) a rabd (2) supported by arcades. He died at Damascus i in 
the year 608 (A. D. 1214-2), and was buried at Mount Salihiya, where his tomb 
still attracts attention.—Jihdrkas means four persons ; it is a Persian word of 
oh which the Arabic equivalent is /stdr (four in number). The word istér at 
means also four ounces: he was also known by this appellation. ; 


44) Kaisariya, a bazar.—(See De Sacy’s Abdallatif, p. 303.) - 
(2) The raba is a large house or hotel, capable of lodging ten or fifteen families, and constructed over shops 
or stores. (De Sacy’s Abd-Allatif. pp. 303, 402; Lane's Motern Egyptians, vol. 1. p. 23.) 
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ABU TAMMAM AT-TAI. = 


Abu Tammam Habib, the celebrated poet, was son of Aus Ibn al-Harith Ibn 
Kais Ibn al-Ashajj Ibn Yahya Ibn Marwan Ibn bn Saad Ibn Kahil Ibn 
Amr Ibn Adi Ibn Amr Ibn al-Ghauth Ibn Tai (the real name of Tai was Jul- 
huma) Ibn Odad Ibn Zaid Ibn Kahlan Ibn Yashhob (1) Ibn Yarob Ibn Kahtan. 
But Abd ’l-Kasim al-Hasan Ibn Bishr Ibn Yahya al-Amidi (2) says in his Mu- 
wadzina, or Comparison between the two Taiites: ‘‘ The general opinion res- 
‘< necting Abi Tammam’s descent is, that his father was a Christian named | 
‘¢ Tadus al-Attar (Thaddeus the druggist) and native of a village near Damas- 





478 ‘* cus called Jasim. This name of Tadus they changed into Aus, and fabricated 


‘a genealogy for Abi Tammam, tracing up his descent to Tai. There is also 
‘* no Masid to be found in the list of ancestors which they give him, and this 
‘¢ was an oversight in the person who forged it; besides, were it true that he des- 
‘¢ cended from Tai, it would be impossible to admit that there were only ten 
‘¢ generations between them (3).” Al-Amidi makes these remarks when speak- 
ing of the following verse of Abu Tammam’s : | 

Did Masid water their ruined dwellings with the torrents of his eyes, I should re- 

_ nounce Masi (4). 

But it must be observed that six generations have been omitted between Kais 
and Dafaka (5), and that Abi Tammam’s words, J should renounce Masiid, 
are not a proof that Masud was one of his ancestors; this expression is analogous 
to the following: J have nothing to do with such a one, such a one has nothing 
to say to me, by which is expressed the idea of renunciation or contempt. . Simi- 
lar to this is the sentence uttered by the holy Prophet: Zhe child of fornica- 
tion ts not one of us, and Ali is one of us (6). In the History of Baghdad by 
the Khatib, Abi: Tammam’s genealogy is given in full with some slight. differ- 


-ences from that inserted here; and as-Suli relates that some say of Abd Tam- 


mam Habib, that his father Tadds was a Christian, and that this name was 
changed into Aus.—Abi: Tammam surpassed all his contemporaries in the pu- 
rity of his style, the merit of his poetry, and his excellent manner of treating a 
subject (7). He is author of the Hamdsa, a compilation which is a standing 
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proof of his great talents, solid information, and good taste in making a selection. 
Another of his works is entitled Huhiil as-Shuard (first-rate poets), and con- 
tains (the history of) a great number of poets, some of whom flourished in the 
times of paganism, and others when Islamism was introduced or at a later period. 
The Jkhtiardt, a third work of his, contains (as zs title implies) selections from 
the poets. The number of pieces which he knew by heart was so great, that 
none ever attained his rank in that branch of knowledge: it is stated that, with- 
out counting Aasidas and fragments of poems, he knew by heart fourteen thou- 
sand verses of that class of compositions called Rajaz (8). He used to compose 
verses in honour of the khalifs, and was generously rewarded by them. In his 
travels, he visited different countries and proceeded to Basra, where the poet 
Abd as-Samad Ibn al-Muaddal (9) happened to be at the time. The latter 
was surrounded by his scholars (10) and followers when he received intelligence 
of Abi Tammam’s approach, and being apprehensive that the public would fa- 
your the new comer and neglect himself, he wrote these lines to Abi Tam- 
mam, who had not yet entered the city : 


You appear before the public in two characters, each of which requires a flatterer’s 
face (11). You are always soliciting the favour of a mistress or the gifts (of a patron). 
Can a blush of generous shame ever mantle on your cheeks (12), after submitting to the 
degraded state of a lover and a beggar? 


When Abt Tammam read _ these verses, be changed his mind and turned 
back, saying : ‘* This man has drawn to himself the attention of all about him, so 
‘they do not stand in need of me.” (I have already mentioned some verses 
similar to these in the life of al-Mutanabbi (143) ). Aba Tammam and Ibn al- 
Muaddal not being personally acquainted, the latter, on composing these lines, 
gave them to a copyist who was intimate with them both, and told him to deliver 
them to Aba Tammam ; the latter, having read them, wrote on the back of the 


paper : 


Is it on me that you make verses filled with falsehood and calumny? you who are 
less than zero! In your anger you have packed your heart full of hatred, (plainly to 
be seen) as the palpitation of the soul is seen in the body. Wretched man! you have ex- 
posed yourself to the danger of my satires, like the ass which from fear rushes towards 
the lion. 


Abd as-Samad ‘having read the first verse, said: ‘*‘ What an excellent logi- 
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‘‘ cian, to assert that a non-existence is capable of increase and diminution !’ 

Of the second verse he said, that packing was the business of Farrdshes (14), 

and that such an idea could not be admitted in poetry; but on reading the third 

verse, he bit his lips. According to as-Suli, this anecdote is related by Kusha- 

47y jim in his Masdid wa ’l-Matdrid, after making the following observation: *‘ Al- 

‘¢ Jahiz, in speaking of certain animals which deliver themselves up to certain 

. § beasts of prey, has forgotten to mention the ass which rushes on the lion when 

‘¢ it perceives his scent.” — Abu Tammam recited to Aba Dolaf al-Ijli the Aasida 
which contains this verse: 


At the sight of dwellings (abandoned) like these, and places of joyous meetings (now 
deserted), our tears, long treasured up, were shed in torrents! 


He admired the piece and gave the poet fifty thousand dirhems (15), saying : 
‘¢ By Allah! it is less than your poem is worth; and that idea is only surpassed 
‘¢ in beauty by your elegy on the death of Muhammad Ibn Hamid at-Tiasi (16).” 
—‘‘ Which,” said Abi Tammam, “does the emir mean ?”—‘“Why,” said Abi 
Dolaf, ‘* your poem commencing thus : : 


‘Now let misfortune do its worst, and time inflict its evils! There is no excuse for 
‘eyes which have not shed their tears.’ 


‘¢T wish, by Allah! that this elegy had been composed by you on me.” 
‘« Nay!” said the poet, ‘‘may I and my family die to save the emir, and may I 
‘* leave the world before you!” To this Abd Dolaf replied: ‘‘He whose death 
‘* is deplored in verses like those, is immortal.” —The learned say that the tribe 
of Tai produced three men, each of whom attained excellence in their speciality, 
namely : Hatim al-Tai (17), famous for his liberality ; Dawid Ibn Nusair (18), 
for his self-mortification ; and Aba Tammam, for poetry.—The number of anec- 
dotes related of Abi Tammam is very great, and | find this one generally ac- 
credited: He was reciting to the khalif a kasida composed in his praise and 
rhyming in s ; when he came to these words : 


(In you I see) the prowess of Amr (19), the liberality of HAtim, and the prudence of 
Ahnaf, joined with the keenness of Iy4s (20) ! 


The vizir said to him: ‘‘How! do yeu compare the Commander of the faith- 
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‘* ful with vile Arabs of the desert?’ On whieh the poet kept silence ‘a mo- 
ment, and then looked up and said (cz the same rhyme and measure) : 


Take not offence at my comparing him with inferiors, persons whose names have 
gone abroad and are proverbial for liberality and bravery; for God has compared his 
light to a mean object, a candle in a niche (21). . 


The vizir then told the khalif to grant to Abu Tammam whatever he should 
ask, as he foresaw that the poet could not live more than forty days; ‘‘ for,” said 
he, ‘‘I perceive that his eyes are suffused with blood from excessive thought, 
‘‘and the person in whom such symptoms appear cannot survive longer than 
‘‘that time.’ On this, the khalif asked Abi Tammam what he would like to 
have, and being answered that he desired the government of Mosul, he appointed 
him to that place; Abu Tammam proceeded thither and remained there till his 
death.—This anecdote is however totally devoid of truth, and is related differ- 
ently by Abu Bakr as-Suli in his History of Aba Tammam,. ‘‘ This poet,” says 
he, ‘when reciting the above kasida to Ahmad, son of the khalif al-Motasim, 
‘“ came to these words: Zhe prowess of Amr, etc.; on which the philosopher 
‘¢ Abu Yusuf Yakub Ibn as-Sabbah al-Kindi (22), who happened to be present, 
‘¢ observed that the emir was much above the persons to whom the poet compared 
‘* him; and Abu Tammam, after a short silence, added the two other verses ; 
‘¢ but, when he gave (/o the prince) the copy of the sasida, it was discovered 
‘¢ that these lines were not in it, and the audience were in admiration at the 
‘* promplitude of his genius and his presence of mind. When he withdrew, 
*¢ al-Kindi, who was the philosopher of the Arabs, said: ‘This youth will 


9? 


‘*¢ soon die.’ Farther on, as-Suli says: ‘‘ This circumstance is related in a 
‘¢ different manner, but that account is totally ungrounded, and ours alone is 
‘¢ correct.’ I have examined into the reality of the fact that Abu Tammam was 
governor of Mosul, and all I have found is, that al-Hasan [bn Wahb (23) had 
appointed him master of the post-horse establishment (24) at Mosul, in which 
city he died. The exactness of the anecdote is also disproved by the fact that this 
kasitda was not composed in honour of any of the khalifs, but that it was ad- 
dressed to Ahmad son of al-Motasim, or Ahmad son of al-Mamiun, neither of 
whom became khalif. In one of the seven memorials in which (the poet) Hais 180 


Bais solicited the government of Bakuba (25) from the khalif al-Mustarshid, he 
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states that the government of Mosul had been granted to a poet of the tribe of 
Tai. As for this assertion, Hais Bais must have either grounded it on hearsay, 
without examining into its truth, or advanced it in the idea that it would serve 
him as a means for obtaining the government of Bakaba. [bn Dihya has fol- 
lowed Hais Bais in the same error, and inserted it in his work called the Vib- 
rds. It is related by as-Sali that Abid Tammam recited to the vizir Ibn az- 
Zaiyat a poem which he had composed in his honour, and containing these two 
verses : | 

(His generosity 1s) a constant rain, rushing with slackened bridle, and of which the 


succour is implored by the afBiéted earth. Could a tract of country proceed towards 
another to pay it honour, each barren spot had gone towards the (land which he inka- 


bits). 

(When) Ibn az-Zaiyat (heard these verses, he) said: ‘QO Abi Tammam! your 
‘6 poetry is adorned with the jewels of your words and the originality of your 
‘¢ ideas; with beauty, moreover, which surpasses the splendour of jewels on the 
‘* necks of handsome females. The most abundant remuneration which could 
‘¢ be treasured up for you is unequal to the merit of your poetry.” A philoso- 
pher who was present then observed that the poet would die young, and being 
asked what induced him to believe so, he answered: ‘‘I saw in him sharpness of 
‘« wit, and penetration and intelligence, united to a refined taste and prompt ge- 
‘¢nius; from this I knew that the mind would consume the body, as a sword of 
‘¢ Indian steel eats through its scabbard. And such was the fact, for he died at 
‘6 somewhat more than thirty years of age (26).” This, however, does not accord 
with what we shall state lower down respecting the time of his birth and his 
death. The poetry of Abd Tammam was put in order, for the first time, by 
Aba Bakr as-Sdli, who arranged it alphabetically (according to the rhymes), 
then Ali Ibn Hamza 4l-Ispahani classed it according to the subjects. Abid Tam- 
mam was born at Jasim, A. H. 190 (A. D. 805-6); other accounts say in A. H. 
488, 172, or 192. Jasim is a village situated in al-Jaidur (27), a canton in the 
dependencies of Damascus, between that city and Tabariya (Ziberias). He 
passed his youth in Misr, where, it is said, he used to distribute water to the pub- 
lic out of a pitcher in the mosque (28); but some say that he worked in the ser- 
vice of a tailor at Damascus, where his father sold wine (29). Abi Tammam was 
a tall man of a. tawny colour, he spoke his language with elegance and sweet- 
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ness, but stammered in a slight degree. After studying and passing. through 
different situations of life, he attained that eminence by which he is illustrious. 
His death took place at Mosul, as has been already said, in A. H. 234 (A. D. 
845-6); but other dates are assigned to that event, such as the month of Zi ’I- 
Kaada or that of the first Jumada, 228 or 229, and some say that he died in the 
month of Muharram, A. H. 232. It is stated by al-Bohtori that a canopy was 
built over his grave by Abi Nahshal Ibn Hamid at-Tusi (30), and I myself saw 
the tomb at Mosul, outside the Maidan Gate, on the edge of the ditch which sur- 
rounds the city; the common people call it the tomb of Tammam the poet. It 
was related to me by Afif ad-din Aba ’1-Hasan Ali Ibn Adlan al-Mausili, the 
grammarian and interpreter, that he asked Ibn Onain (whose life shall be given 
later) what he meant by this verse : 


May God shed genial showers on the groves of Ghitatain (31), but of barren Mosul, 
may he refresh the tombs alone! 


? 


“For what reason,” said Ibn Adlan, ‘‘when you exclude Mosul from the 


‘* benediction, do you except its tombs?” To which he replied, that it was in 
consideration of Abi Tammam’s. This verse belongs to a kasida composed by 
Ibn Onain in praise of the sultan al-Malik al-Moazzam Sharaf ad-din Isa (whose 
life shall be given later). It is a very fine poem and begins thus: 


You long to see the palaces of Alia (32) at Damascus, and the youths and dark- 
eyed maids in Nairabain (33). 


The following lines were composed on the death of Abd Tammam by al-Hasan 
Ibn Wahb: 


Poetry was in affliction at the death of the last of the poets; him who was the lake 
in the meadow of poetry—Habib at-Taf. He and it are now dead and sojourn toge- 
ther in one tomb; it was thus also that they were (inseparable) when alive. 


Some persons say, however, that these verses were composed on his death by 
Dik al-Jinn.—The following lines are taken from a sasida in which his death 
was lamented by al-Hasan Ibn Wahb: 


That precious tomb at Mosul has been watered by clouds which deplored his loss. 
When they shed their dew upon it, that dew fell in copious showers (34). The light 
nings beat (the) cheeks (of the clouds in grief), and the thunders tore open (thetr) bo- 
soms. For the earth of that tomb contains Habib (a friend), who was called my friend. 


Ad 


igi 
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The verses which follow were made on his death by Ibn az-Zaiyat, who was 
then vizir to al-Motasim ; but they are attributed also to the kdtib Abt ’z-Zibri- 
kan Abd Allah, son of az-Zibrikan, an enfranchised slave of the Omaiyide 


family : 


It is most dreadful news which has reached our agitated hearts. Habtb, they say 
is dead; O, 1 implore you! let it not be him of Taf. 


The names of the persons mentioned in Abi Tammam’s genealopy are so well 
known, that it is needless to mark their orthography.—4/-Jaidiir is a canton in 
the province of Damascus, near al-Haulan (35). — 4¢t-Tai means belonging to 
Tai, which is a famous tribe. This relative adjective is of irregular formation ; 
analogy would have required it to be Taii (36); but the formation of relative ad- 
jectives admits some variations; thus from dahr (time) is derived duhri (tempo- 
ral), and from sahl(a plain), suhli (plain, level), etc. 


(4) The Kamas says, Yashjob. 

(2) Hajji Khalifa places the death of Abd ’l-Kasim al-Amidi in A. H. 374 (A. D. 961-2). His work, enti- 
tled Comparison between the two Tatttes, is a treatise on the parallel passages in the poems of Abd Tammim 
and al-Bohtori, who were both of the tribe of Tal. 

(3) It is clear from this, that al-Amidi had before him a genealogical list different from that given by Ibn 
Khallikan. 

(4) Literally: I am not of Masdd. 

(5) It would appear therefore that the name of Dafdka was in the list given by Ibn Khallikan, yet nothing 
like it is to be found in the MSS. 

(6) The mistake committed by al-Amidi is singular enough; he does not understand a very common Arabic 
expression, and he takes Masdd, who was a brother of the poet Za 'r-Rumma, for an ancestor to Abd Tam- 
mdm. Ibn Khallikén repeats his observations on this-subject in his life of Z0 ’r-Rumma. 

(7) The original of this, if literally translated, would run thus: ‘‘ He was the unique of his time in the 
‘¢ silk stuff of his word, and the wares of his poetry, and the goodness of his manner.” In Arabic this is in 
very good style and perfectly intelligible. 

(8) Short poems, the verses of which consist of but a few feet, are termed Rajas. Each verse contains 
generally six pplatione or epttrité tertié. 

(9) Abdessamad fils de Moadhdhel fils de Ghatlen avait le prénom d’Aboulcacem; sa mére était une femme 
esclave nommée Zerca «\3 yy) }, C’est un poéte de mérite qui florissait sous tes Abbasides; son pére Moadhdbel 
et son grand-pére Ghailan étaient poétes aussi. Moadhdhel et Abbdn-elldheki fa SI yl! avaient fait 
des satyres l'un contre l'autre. Abdessamad était né et avait été élevé 4 Basra. Son frére Ahmad avait aussi 
du talent pour la poésie et y joignait un beau caractére, beaucoup de piété et diverses qualités qui lui don- 
naient un rang distingué parmi les mofazélé et dans le monde. Abdessamad, qui était méchant, satyrique et 
trés-médisant, portait envie & son frére et faisait contre lui des épigrammes. 1] fut amoureur d’une femme 
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nommée ,~», esclaye d'un seigneur de Basra. Abdessamad se trouva un jour dans une société avec Abou 


Tammam ; ils s’écrivirent a l’instant l'un a l'autre des vers piquans. Abdessamad, qui composait avec plus 
de promptitude et avait la riposte plus vive qu’Abou Tammam, eut sur lui quelque avantage en cette occa- 
sion.—(Aghani, vol. IIT. f. 194 ye.— 200.) Note communicated by M. Caussin de Perceval. 

(10) Scholars ; pylele (boys). 

(11) In place of Sov, as given in most MSS., it appears more natural to read, with the Oiyan at-Tawd- 
rikh (year 231, where these verses are cited,) Bike or else e lu, 

(12) Literally: What water remains for your face. See note (48), page 108. 

(13) See page 106; they begin with these words: What merit, etc. 

(14) See note (8), page 275. 

(15) About twelve hundred pounds sterling. 

(146) Muhammad Ibn Hamid at-Tdsi, a son of one of al-MAmin’s principal generals, was sent by that khalif 
at the head of an army against Babek al-Khurrami, who was desolating the province of Aderbijan. In the 
action which ensued, the Moslim troops were totally defeated, and Ibn Hamid, abandoned by all except one 
faithful officer, fought till he fell. This occurred in A. H. 244 (A. D. 829-30). He was renowned for his 
liberality, and his death gave great pain to al-Mamdn.—(Ibn al-Athtr’s Kamil.) 

(17) See D'Herbelot and Rasmussen’s Additamenta ad Hist. Ar. p. 19. 

(18) Dawdd Ibn Nusair ye at-Tal, a doctor eminent for his knowledge of the law plat , his piety and 


self-mortification, was one of Abi Hanifa’s principal disciples: he was deeply learned in the Traditions. Died 
A. H. 165 (A. D. 781-2).—(An-Nujam az-Zdhira.) 

(19) The poet meant either Amr Ibn Madikarib, or Amr Ibn al-Mundir, surnamed Ibn Hind; his prowess 
was proverbial. (See Pocock’s Specimen Hist. Ar. p.73, and Rasmussen’s Additamenta ad Hist. Ar. 
p. 50, 53.) 

(20) See his life, page 232. 

(21) See Koran, surat 24, verse 38. 

(22) Abd Ydsuf Yakob Ibn Ishak Ibn as-Sabbah al-Kindi, the philosopher of the Arabs, was descended 
from the royal family of Kinda.—(See their genealogy and history in my Diwan d’Amro 'I-Kais.)—His father 
Ishak was emir of Kdfa under al-Mahdi and ar-Rashid; his great grandfather al-Ashath es W was one of 
Muhammad's companions ; Kais, the father of al-Ashath and sovereign of all the tribe of Kinda, was celebrated 
in four kasidas by the poet al-Asha.—(See M. de Sacy’s Chrestomathie, tom. Il.)—Madi Karib, father of 
Kais, reigned in the province of Hadramaut over the Band ’I-Harith al-Asghar, a branch of the tribe of Kinda. 
Moawia and his other ancestors ruled the tribe of Maad dx» de KL 16 at al-Mushakkar (a fortress in 
Bahrain according to Abd ’1l-Fada in his Geography), al-Yem4ma and Bahrain.—I give this extract from the 
Tdrtkh al-Hakamd, because it serves to confirm, if necessary, M. de Sacy's opinion that the philosopher al- 
Kindi was not of Jewish, but of Arabian extraction.—(See Abd-Allatif, page 487.)—Casiri, in his Bibliotheca 
Arabica, t. 1. p. 353, has given a short notice on al-Kindi and a list of his works, all of which he took from the 
Tartkh al-Hukamd, but he suppressed the passage cited above. 

(23) See in the life of Sulaiman Ibn Wahb. 

(24) The postmaster kept horses for the special use of government officers and messengers ; he acted also 
as a spy on the conduct of the provincial governor, and he then corresponded directly with the khalif or the 
sultan. 

(25) Bdakaba, a large town at two parasangs from Baghdad.—(Abd ’l-Fada’s Geography.) 

(26) It is not easy to explain how as-Sdli, in relating this anecdote, did not perceive that it was only another 
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version of the one which he had already given as the sole correct. Ibn Khallikan has perhaps mistaken the 
name of the author whom he cites. 


’ 


(27) Al-Jaiddr is one of the dependencies of Damascus, to the north of al-Hauran. It is said, however, 
that al-Jaiddr and al-Haurdn are the same place.—(Mardsid al-Ittild.) 

(28) See Lane’s Modern Egyptians, vol. Il. p. 418. 

(29) This would prove that his father was not a Moslim. 

(30) This was probably the son of the Hamid at-Tdsi mentioned in note (3), page 271. 

(31) The Ghata, or cultivated grounds which surround Damascus, are well known. The poets often call it 
Ghilatain (the two Ghatas), although there is in reality but one place which bears the name.—(Mardsid,un- 
der the word my) 


(32) Alia; this is perhaps the river called at-Tawamat 'l-Alia LS} LeegSI, one of the streams which 
water Damascus.—(See Oiyin at-Tawdrikh, No. 638 fol. 93.) 

(33) Nairabain, a delicious spot in the neighbourhood of Damascus. As Naérabain is the dual form of 
Nairab, it might be supposed that there were two places of the name, but such was not the case. It is by 
the poets that the dual was employed. —(Mardsid.) 


(34) Literally: When they shed their dew on it, they shed on it the full of the water-bag of the dark cloud, 
which pours forth after theirs, another, 


(35) Al-Hauldn is the name of a village or of a hill near Damascus.—(Mardsid.) 
(36) The difference between the two forms can be best understood from the inspection of the original text. 


AL-HAJJAJ IBN YUSUF. 


Abii Muhammad al-Hajjaj was son of Yusuf Ibn al-Hakam Ibn Okail Ibn Masid. 
Ibn Aamir Ibn Moattib Ibn Malik Ibn Kaab Ibn Amr Ibn Saad Ibn Auf Ibn Kasi 
(called also Thakif): mention is made of Thakif in the following terms by Ibn 
al-Kalbi in his Jamharat an-Nisab: ‘‘ Munabbih Ibn an-Nabit had a son called 
‘« Kasi, who is said to be the same person as Thakif. Such is the genealogy 
‘ siven by those who state that Thakif was sprung from Iyad (1); but some say 
‘¢ that he descended from Kais, and that Kasi was son of Munabbih Ibn Bakr 
‘‘ Ibn Hawazin (2); and they state that Omaima, Kasi’s mother, and daughter of 
¢ Saad Ibn Hudail, lived (as wife) with Munabbih Ibn Nabit, and being after- 
‘¢ wards married to.Munabbih Ibn Bakr, she went to him, being then pregnant 
“with Kais by (her former husband Ibn an-Nabit) the lyadite.” —(4-Hayjq) 
ath-Thakefi (the descendant of Thakif) was governor of Irak and Khorasan 
for Abd al-Malik Ibn Marwan, and on his death he was confirmed in his autho- 


182 rity by the new khalif al-Walid.—Al-Masudi, in his Murdj ad-Dahab, narrates 
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as follows: —‘‘Al-Farigha, the mother of al-Hajjaj and daughter to Hammam 
‘¢ Ibn Orwa Ibn Masud of the tribe of Thakif, was wife to al-Harith Ibn Kalda, a 
‘* member of the same tribe and native of the town of Taif: this Harith was judge 
‘‘of the Arabs (3). Having gone into her apartment early one morning, he 
“¢ found her picking her teeth, on which he sent her a sentence of divorce. And 
‘« she said to him: ‘Why have you sent me my divorce? has my conduct given 
‘* you any cause for suspicion.’ — ‘Yes,’ said he, ‘when I[ went in to you in 
‘¢ the morning, you were picking your teeth: if you had breakfasted before the 
‘< regular time, you area glutton; and if you have passed the night with parti- 
‘¢ cles of meat sticking between your teeth, you are sluttish.’ To this she re- 
‘* plied: ‘It was neither one nor the other; but I was taking out a fragment of 
‘the toothpick.’ She then married Yusuf Ibn Abi Okail ath-Thakefi, to whom 
‘* she bore al-Hajjaj, who came into the world incompletely formed, as he had an 
‘‘ imperforate anus. This defect was removed by an operation; and the child 
‘« refused the breast of its mother and every other person, so that they were at a 
‘¢ loss what to do, till, as it is said, Satan appeared to them in the form of al- 
‘© Harith [bn Kalda and asked them what was the matter; they told him the cir- 
‘¢ cumstance, and he said: ‘ Kill a black kid and give its blood to the child to 
‘« drink; the next day do the same thing; the third day slay a black he-goat and 
*« give the blood to be drunk by the child, then kill a snake and make the child 
‘¢ swallow the blood, and daub his face with some of it; if you do thus, the 
‘¢ child will take the breast on the fourth day.’ They followed these directions, 
‘* and the effect of this first nourishment which he received was such, that he 
‘*could not refrain from shedding blood. He even said of himself, that his 
‘¢ sreatest enjoyment was to shed blood and commit actions which no other 
‘¢ could (4).”’ Ibn Abd Rabbih says, in his /Ad, that al-Farigha was wife to al- 
Moghaira Ibn Shoba, and that it was he who divorced her on account of the 
circumstance of the toothpick. He adds that al-Hajjaj and his father kept 
school at Taif, and that the former attached himself to Ruh Ibn Zinba al-Juda- 
mi (5), vizir of Abd al-Malik Ibn Marwan, and entered into the Shorta (police 
guards) (6), of which Ruh was commander. Abd al-Malik, having re- 
marked the indiscipline of his army, and that the soldiers never set out nor 
halted at the same time with himself, complained of it to Ruh Ibn Zinba, 
who told him that there was-a man in the police guards, named al-Hajjaj 
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Ibn Yusuf, who, if the Commander of the faithful gave him the command 
of the troops, would oblige them to march and to halt in conformity to his (che 
khalf’s) movements. Abd al-Malik adopted this counsel and nominated 
al-Hajjaj commander of the army. The guards under Ibn Zinba’s orders were 
the only troops dispensed with the obligation of marching and halting at the 
same time as the khalif, and one day, after the departure of the rest of the 
army, al-Hajjaj came upon them and found them at dinner: he asked them 
what had prevented them from setting out with the Commander of the faith- 
ful, and received this answer: ‘‘Dismount, you son of a slut (7)! and dine 
‘with us.” To this he gave a refusal, telling them that those times were gone 
by; and he ordered them to be flogged and paraded before the army; by his di- 
rections also, the tents belonging to Ruh Ibn Zinba were set on fire. Ruih com- 
plained bitterly of this to the khalif, who sent immediately for al-Hajjaj and said 
to him: ‘“What induced you to do as you have done ?” —‘‘I have done nothing,” 
replied al-Hajjaj.—‘‘ Who did it then?” said the khalif.—*‘ You;” answered al- 
Hajjaj; ‘‘ my hand is your hand; my whip is your whip; and what prevents the 
‘¢Commander of the faithful from presenting Rah with a double quantity of tents 
‘‘and men (8), rather than break my commission after having given it your- 
‘¢ self?” The khalif, on this, indemnified Rub for his loss and treated al-Hajjaj 
with increased favour. This was the first known proof which al-Hajjaj gave of 
his abilities. It was unheard of, what slaughter he committed, how much blood 
he shed, and what tortures he inflicted. It is said that Ziad Ibn Abih (9) wished 
to resemble the khalif Omar in firm authority, resolution, decision, and severity 
of administration, but that he carried this to an excess and passed bounds ; 
1835 and al-Hajjaj, say they, took Ziad for his model, and killed and destroyed. 
One day, he said in the course of a khotba (10) which he was pronouncing : 
‘$Q men! God’s prohibitions are easier to be borne with than his punish- 
‘¢ments!” On which a man rose up and said: ‘‘ Woe be to thee, O Haijjaj! 
‘*‘ what an impudent face thou hast, and how little modesty!’’ Al-Hajjaj or- 
dered him to sit down, and when he descended from the pulpit he called him 
forth: ‘‘Thou hast been presumptuous towards me!” said he. — ‘‘How 2?” 
replied the man, ‘‘ thou art presumptuous towards God and dost not disapprove 
‘Sof thine own conduct, and if we are presumptuous towards thee, thou disap- 
‘6 provest of it!” Al-Hajjaj, on receiving this answer, let the man go.—Ibn 
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al-Jawsi says, in his Zalkih, that al-Farigha, mother of al-Hajjaj, was the per- 
son who was surnamed al-Mutamannia (the wish-maker); when she made the 
wish, she was wife to al-Mughaira Ibn Shéba, and we shall here present an 
abridgment of the anecdote as related by this writer. Omar Ibn al-Khattab 
happening to make his rounds one night in the city of Medina, heard a woman 
sing, from bebind the curtain of her apartment, the following verse : 


Where shall I find wine that I may drink it? or else where shall I find Nasr Ibn 
Hajjaj? 

On this, Omar said: ‘‘I shall not allow in the same city with myself, a man 

‘ whose beauty is celebrated by young females in the privacy of their apart- 
‘ments; bring me Nasr Ibn Hajjaj!’’ When he was brought he was found to 
be the most beautiful of men in countenance and the handsomest in hair; and 
Omar said to him: ‘‘ The Commander of the faithful’s determination is, that 
‘¢ you shorten your hair.” When this was done, his cheeks appeared (fair) as 
half-moons. ‘‘Now, put on a turban,” said Omar. The turban was put on, 
and the youth still charmed the spectators with his eyes. Then Omar said: 
‘* Dwell not in any town where I may be.”—‘‘What is my crime, 0 Com- 
‘¢ mander of the faithful?” said Nasr. ‘It must be done as I told you,” re- 
plied Omar; and he then sent him off to Basra. Such are the main points of 
the narration, and I suppress the sequel. This Nasr was son of Hajjaj Ibn Elat 


‘ al-Sulami, one of Muhammad’s companions. Some say, however, that the Mu- 


tamanma belonged to the tribe of Kinana, and that she was al-Hajjaj’s paternal 
grandmother.—It is related by Abi Ahmad al-Askari, in his Kitab at-Tashif, 
that the people passed upwards of forty years reading the Koran from Othman’s 
copy (11), but, in the days of Abd al-Malik Ibn Marwan, the erroneous readings 
had become erous and had spread through Irak; this obliged al-Hajjaj Ibn 
Yusuf to ~ wae to his Adtibs (12) for the purpose of putting distinctive 
marks on the words of uncertain pronunciation (13); and it is said that Nasr Ibn 
Aasim undertook that duty and imagined single and double points (nukat), which 
he placed in different manners (14). The people then passed some time with- 
out making any copies of the Koran but with points, the usage of which did not, 
however, prevent some false readings from taking place, and for this reason 
they invented the zdm ( points serving to distinguish the letters of a similar 


« 
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form one from another), and they (the people) thus placed the 77dm posteriorly 
to the nukat ; but yet when, by neglect, a word (of the Koran) was not written 
with its full accompaniment (of distinctive marks), and was thus deprived of 
its requisites, erroneous readings occurred ; for this they endeavoured in vain to 
find a remedy, and they were obliged to recur to oral tradition and learn (the true 
readings) from the mouths of men (15). On the whole, the anecdotes concern- 
ing al-Hajjaj are numerous and would take long to relate (16). It was he who 
founded the city of Wasit; he commenced it A. H. 84 (A. D. 703) and finished 
it-in 86. He named it Wdsit (intermediate,) because it lay between Basra and 
Kufa, and might thus be said to lie between (¢tawassat) these two capitals. Ibn 
al-Jawzi states, however, in his historical annals, entitled Shuziér al—Okid, 
that al-Hajjaj began to build Wasit in the year 75, and terminated it in 78.— 
When al-Hajjaj felt his death approach, he called in an astrologer and asked him 
if he knew of any prince who was to die (at that time), and the astrologer re- 
plied: ‘‘ Yes, Ido; but you are not the person.” —‘‘ How know you that ?” said 
al-Hajjaj.—‘* Because the name of him who is to die is Kulaib.”—‘‘It is I, by 
‘* Allah!’ exclaimed al-Hajjaj; ‘‘for such was the name by which my mother 
‘* called me.” He then made his will.— One thing puts in mind of another (17). 
This is like the words of the missionary (18) Ali Ibn Muhammad Ibn Ali as- 
 Sulaihi (of whom mention will be made hereafter). A simple missionary in 
Yemen (19), he became sovereign of all that country, and held its princes in sub- 
jection till the period which God had assigned to his life had expired, when he 
184 left Sanaa to make the pilgrimage to Mekka in A. H. 473 (A. D. 1084). On 
arriving at al-Mahjam (20), he encamped without the town, at a farm called 
Omm ad-Duhaim (24), or Bir Omm Mabad (the well of Mdbad's mother), and 
was there attacked unawares by Said al-Ahwal, son of Najah. This Najah 
was lord of the province of Tahama, and had been deprived of his life and king- 
dom by as-Sulaihi, but Said and his other sons had escaped. Said arrived with 
a few partisans and entered the camp of as-Sulaihi, where they were mistaken 
for followers of the army; none discovered their real character but Abd Allah 
the brother of as-Sulaihi, who immediately got on horseback and said to 
his brother : ‘‘'To horse! for, by Allah! here is al-Ahwal with his men, of whose 
‘¢ coming we were warned yesterday by the letter which Asaad Ibn Shihab wrote 
‘*us from Zabid.”—‘‘ Calm your mind,” replied as-Sulaihi; ‘‘ it is only at 
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‘¢ ad-Duhaim and the well of Omm Mabad that I am to die;’’ thinking that it 
was of that Omm Mabad the Khuzaiite, at whose dwelling the blessed Prophet _ 
and Abi Bakr stopped on their retreat from Mekka (22): this place lies near 
Mekka, on the road from it to Medina, and is in the neighbourhood of al- 
Juhfa (23) ). On this, some of as-Sulathi’s companions called to him, saying : 
‘¢ Defend your life! for, by Allah! this is the well of ad-Duhaim Ibn Isa, and 
‘€ this mosque is built on the spot where the tent of Omm Mabad Ibn al-Harith 
‘€ al-Absi was situated.’ On hearing these words, he was seized with terror, 
and, despairing of his life, he remained fixed to the spot, where he was immedi- 
ately slain with his brother and his family. Said al-Ahwal then brought the 
army of as-Sulaihi under his own command and took possession of his king- 
dom. Said was brother of the illustrious and eminent prince Jaiyash; his fa- 
ther, the prince Najah, had been a slave to the prince Marjan, who himself had 
‘been a slave to Husain Ibn Salama; Husain had been enfranchised by Rushd 
al-Ustad (24) the Abyssinian. These two, Husain, and Rushd before him, 
ruled the kingdom with absolute authority, although they were only ostensibly 
vizirs in the service of the last prince of the Ziddite family, the sovereigns of 
Yemen. Their pupil was son to Abu ’l-Jaish Ishak Ibn Ibrahim Ibn Muham- 

. mad Ibn Ziad, and his name was Abd Allah; some say Ibrahim or Ziad. It was 
in his reign that the Ziadite dynasty was overthrown by Kais, who had been a 
_ slave to the Marjan above-mentioned. On the death of Abu ‘I-Jaish, his child 
was confided to the care of its aunt and of Marjan, the enfranchised slave of 
Abt "Il-Jaish: Marjan had two slaves, Abd Said Najah and Kais, both of whom 
became independent of their master; Kais was governor of the capital (25), 
and Najah ruled the provinces of al-Kadra, the town of al-Mahjam, and other 
places. A jealousy sprung up between these two, for they both aspired to the 
vizirat ; Kais was a perverse and wicked man, Najah was mild and just. The | 
former, having suspected the aunt of the boy to be more favourably inclined to 
Najah than to him, made complaints against her and her nephew to his master 
Marjan, who, in consequence, seized on them both and delivered them up to 
their enemy Kais, and he, heedless of their supplications, immured them alive 
and in an upright position. They thus perished in A. H. 407 (A. D. 1016-7). 
Najah, on learning the circumstance, hastened to avenge their death. He waged 


war against Kais, who was defeated, lost his capital Zabid, and subsequently his 
46 
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life in a combat at the gate of that city; this was in A. H. 442 (A. D. 1024-2). 
Najah, having thus obtained possession of the metropolis, said to Marjan : 
‘What. have you done with your and my master and mistress ?’'’—‘‘ They are 
‘¢ in that wall,” he replied. Najah then-had their bodies taken out, and prayed 
over them, and buried them in a chapel which he erected to receive them : as for 
Marjan, he immured him in their place till he died. Najah was poisoned at 
al-Kadra in A. H. 452 (A. D. 1060), by the treachery of a female slave whom 
he had received as a present from as-Sulaihi: After the death of Najah, as- 
Sulaihi wrote, in the year 453, to al-Mustansir, the lord of Egypt, demanding 

488 authorisation to preach openly in favour of the Fatimite dynasty, and having 
received that permission, he proceeded (to assert al-Mustansir’s authority). 
His subsequent adventures we may omit (26). Let us return to al-Hajjaj: 
during his last illness he used to repeat the following verses, which were com- 
posed by Obaid Ibn Sofyian al-Okli : 


O Lord! my enemies have sworn, nay sworn positively, that I am one of those who 
shall dwell in the fire (of hell). Is it (not) from blindness (of heart) that they swear? 
Unfortunate wretches! what opinion must they have of Him who has always shown 
mercy and forgiveness? — 


He wrote also a letter to al-Walid Ibn Abd al-Malik, informing him of his ill- 
ness, and concluded it with these lines : | 
When 1 meet God and find favour with Him, therein shall be the joy of my soul. 
The eternity of God sufficeth me, and I therefore place not my hopes on mortals. 
Those who were before us have tasted of death, and after them we also shall taste it. 
His malady was a cancer in the stomach, for which he called in a physician, 
who, having examined into his case, tied a bit of meat to a string and passed it 
down his throat; after a lapse of some time he drew it out, and found a swarm 
of worms adhering to it : God gave also a cold ague power. over him, and although 
vases filled with lighted coals were placed around him so close as to scorch his 
skin, he felt them not. He complained of his sufferings to al-Hasan al-Basri, 
who made answer : ‘‘I forbade you to attack men of holiness, but you persisted !”’ 
‘¢Q Hasan,” replied al-Hajjaj, ‘‘ 1 ask you not to pray to God that he may deli- 
‘¢ ver me from my pains; beg of him only that he hasten to take my soul from 
‘* my body and terminate my tortures.” Al-Hasan on this wept bitterly, and 
al-Hajjaj continued to suffer under his malady for fifteen-days; he then expired, 
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in the month of Ramadan, A. H. 95 (May or June, A. D. 714), (some say in Shaw- 
wal,) at the age of fifty-three, or (which is more correct) fifty-four years. At- 
Tabari says, in his great historical work, that al-Hajjaj died on Friday, 21st 
Ramadan, A. H. 95; and another historian relates that al-Hasan al-Basri, on 
learning his death, made a prostration in thanksgiving to God,. saying: ‘‘O my 
_ ** God! thou hast caused him to die; let also his example die from among us.” 
Al-Hajjaj was buried at ‘Wasit, in which city he died; but his tomb was after- 
wards levelled to the ground and a current of water turned over it. May God 
pardon him !—He once dreamt that his eyes had been plucked out, and he there- 
fore divorced his wives, Hind the daughter of al-Muhallab Ibn Abi Sufra, and 
Hind the daughter of Asma Ibn Kharija; he hoped by that to fulfil his dream; 
in a short time, however, he received news that his brother Muhammad had 
died in Yemen, and that, on the same day, his own son Muhammad had died 
also, on which he said: ‘‘This, by Allah! is the fulfilment of my dream; Mu- 
‘¢hammad and Muhammad! in the same day! We belong to God and to him 
‘¢we must return!’ He then asked if there was any person who would recite 
him verses to console him, and al-Farazdak pronounced the following: 


This misfortune has no misfortune equal to it! to lose such persons as Muhammad 
and Muhammad! princes who have left the pulpits (27) vacant (and desolate)! Death 
has seized upon them unawares. 


His brother Muhammad died some days after the beginning of the month of 
Rajab, A. H. 91 (May, A. D. 710); he was then governor of the province of 
Yemen. Al-Walid Ibn Abd al-Malik sent a letter to al-Hajjaj, consoling him on 
the loss of his brother, and al-Hajjaj wrote to him in reply : ‘‘Commander of the 


‘faithful! I and Muhammad never met together during a long period but for 4g 


‘one year; and in that absence I never had such hopes of seeing him soon, as I 
‘now have of meeting him again in a mansion where two sincere Moslims shall 
“never be disunited.”— T'hakefi means belonging to Thakif, a great and well- 
known tribe dwelling at Taif (28). 


(4) From this we must suppose that the descent of Munabbih from Lyid was well est*blishe1 and gencrally 
known. 
(2) See the seventh genealogical list, drawn up by Eichhora after Ibn Kutaiba, in the Monumenta anti- 
quissima Historie Arabum. ~ 
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(3) Harith {hn Kalda was one of Muhammad's companions.— (Hamas.) 

(4) Some of the MSS. have gots in place of ) Ja ; if this reading be adopted, the sense is: which no other 
dare te do. : 

(8) Abd Zar (ac ) 5) Ruh Ibn Zinb& al-JudAmi, the Syrian, was one of the Tabis (see note (2), page 4), 


and highly respected by the people. Moawia was so apprehensive of his influence, that he resolved to put him 
to death, and had him arrested, but he afterwards set him at liberty. Roh was the grandee {..bc) of the 


empire of Abd al-Malik Ibn Marwan. He was husband to (the celebrated poetess) Hind, daughter of an- 
Noman, and he died A. H. 73 (A. D. 692-3).—(An-Nujam as-Zahira.)—Al-Makin (page 67) calls him Abd 
al-Malik’s katib, or secretary of state. | 

(6) It may be observed that Ibn Khalddn, as cited by M. de Hammer in his Lenderverwaltung unter dem 
Khaléfate (page 154), says that the post of commander of the police guards was first established under the 
Abbasides: this seems in contradiction with Ibn KhallikAn’s statement. 

(7) This form of compellation was very frequently used by the Arabs; it indicated either anger or 
familiarity. | . 

(8) Men; the Arabic word ghilman signifies boys, pages, mamluks, etc. : 

(9) Ziad Ibn Abth; Ziad son of his father, that is, the bastard. He was son of Abd Sofyian. His history 
may be collected from D’Herbelot and Abt l-Fad&; Annals, years 44 and 83. 

(10) See page 174, note (2). 

(41) See Aba ’l-Fada’s Annals, year 30. 

(12) See page 26, note (7). 

(13) The word 4 ys in the plural _ 65 > is employed by the Koranésts to designate a group of letters 
(or word) which may be read in different manners. See, for instance, the marginal notes of the Koran printed 
at Casan. - 

(14) It is necessary for me to observe that the vowel-signs and diacritical points now in use, were invented, 
as is generally stated, by Khalil Ibn Ahmad, who died in the second century of the Hijra; and that they are 
totally different from those imagined by Zalim ad-Duali (see his life), and by the secretaries of al-Hajjaj. The 
points introduced by the latter were similar to those of the specimens given by M. de Sacy in his Arabic gram- 
mar, plate III. tom. I, and Dr. Pusey in the Catal. Bib. Bod., tom. II. tab. I. | 

(18) M. de Sacy has given a translation of this passage in his Mémoire sur la littérature des Arabes ; it may 
be observed that I differ totally with him respecting the meaning of the words Aurd/, nukat, and ¢jdm. 

(46) Consult D’Herbelot, Abd ’l-Fadé, al-Maktn, and Price's Hetrospect of Muhammadan History, vol. 1. 

(17) Ibn Khallikan gives a second time the anecdote which follows; it will be found, with some slight 
difference, in the life of Ali as-Sulaihi; and this induces me to think that the author intended to suppress it 
here, where itis totally misplaced. 

(18) Missionary; see page 26, note (9). . 

(19) Consult, on the events which follow, Abd 'l-Fad&’s Annals, years 203 and 412; Johannsen’s Historéa 
Yemane, pp. 124, 128 et seg. In the three relations, a number of differences will be observed, which it is 
needless to notice here. 

(20) ‘The town of al-Mahjam lay at the distance of three days’ journey to the north-east of Zabid, and ‘six 
days’ journey from Sanda. —(AbQ ‘I-Faaa's Geography.) 

(24) This name is sometimes written simply ad-Duhaim. 

(22) Muhammad and Abd Bakr, on their héjra (departure, emigration) from Mekka to Medina, stopped at 
the tent of Omm Mabad Aatika iC3\c, and asked for food, but she had none to give them. On this, Mu- 
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hammad went to a sheep which was in the tent, and drew from it a great quantity of milk; this was the more 
extraordinary as that sheep was very old and had ceased to give any for some time before.— (4n-Nuwairt, 
MS. of the Leyden library.) | 

(23) Al-Juhfa, a place situated to the north of Mecca, near the sea-coast, is the spot where the Syrian 
ptigrims put on the ¢hrdm, or pilgrim’s dress. —(Abd 'l-Fada’s Geography ; Mishkdat al-Masdbth, vol. I. page 
601. 

(24) Al-Ustdd (the master); a title given to eunuchs and tutors of young princes. 

(25) The capital, or royal court ¥ yaa) ; literally: The presence. 

(26) Literally: Et fuét ex eo quod fuit, he became what he became. 

(27) They were governors of provinces, and had therefore the right of saying the khotba from the pulpit. 

(28) Tdif; a well-known town lying to the south-east of Mekka. . 


AL-MUHASIBI. 


Abi Abd Allah al-Harith Ibn Asad al-Muhasabi, the famous ascetic and one 
of the men of the truth (1), drew his origin from a family which inhabited 
Basra. He was one of those who possessed both the science of the exterior and 
the science of the interior (2); he composed some ascetic and dogmatic trea- 
tises, and is author of the work (on Siifism) entitled ar-Ridya (contemplation). 
Having inherited seventy thousand dirhems from his father, he refused, through 
religious scruples, to accept them; it is reported that his reason for this was, 
that his father professed the doctrine of man’s free will, and that he made this 
observation: ‘‘The Tradition is authentic which informs us that Muhammad de- 
‘‘clared: Persons of different religions cannot inherit, one from the other ;” 
and he died in want, not possessing a single dirhem. It is related that when he 
stretched forth his hand to partake of food the purity of which was doubtful, he 
would be warned from touching it, by a pulsation in his finger. Being asked 
what was intelligence, he answered: ‘‘The light of the natural sentiment (ac- 
‘¢ companied) with experience, and which is increased and fortified by science 
‘‘and prudence.” He used to say: ‘*There are three things which we find 
‘¢ not; beauty with continence, fair words with honesty, and friendship with 
‘¢ sincerity.” He died A. H. 243 (A. D. 857-8).—As-Samani says that he was 
named Muhdsibi, because he frequently called himself to an account for his 
‘actions (yuhdstb). He says also that Ahmad Ibn Hanbal disliked him, and 
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banished him, on account of his speculations in scholastic theology and his 
works on that subject, he was therefore obliged to seek concealment from pub- 
lic (‘ndignation), and on his death, four persons only attended his funeral ser- 
vice. The aneedotes related of what took place between him and al-Junaid are 
well known (3). 


(1) The men of the truth, the Sdfis; see note (3), page 340. 

(2) Reiske, in his Annals of Abd ‘l-Fad&, tom. IT. p. 698, has translated the same passage; he renders it 
thus: ‘Qui simul conjuxxit et externi (civilis) et interni (spiritualis) scientiam.” The science of the interior 
means Sdfism, and that of the exterior, the ordinary branches of learning. 

(3) I have not been able to find any of these anecdotes in the manuscripts which I have consujted. They 
may probably be given in the Hilyat al-Awléa, but the copy of that work in the Béb. du Rot is incomplete. 


ABU FARAS AL-HAMDANI. _ a 


Abdu Faras al-Harith Ibn Abi ’l-Ala Said Ibn Hamdan Ibn Hamdin al-Ham- 
dani was an uncle’s son to Nasir ad—Dawlat and Saif ad-Dawlat, the sons of Ham- 
dan: in the lives of these two princes, we shall give the rest of the genealogy. 
At-Thaalibi, in speaking of Abi Faras, says (1): ‘The pearl of his time, the 
_ ‘*sun of his age in learning, talent, generosity, glory, eloquence, horsemanship, 
‘‘and bravery; his poetry is celebrated and current (throughout the world) ; 
‘<it combines beauty, merit, ease, depth, softness, sublimity, and sweetness ; 
‘¢ with him were the brightness of genius, the impress of elegant taste, and the 
‘¢ lustre of a princely race; qualities such as were never found before in any 
‘* poet except Abd Allah Ibn al-Motazz, but Abi Faras is considered supe- 
‘‘ rior to him by persons of the profession and by critics. The Sdhib Ibn 
‘‘ Abbad used to say: ‘Poetry began with a prinee and ended with one;’ 
‘‘ meaning Amro ’l-Kais and Abad Faras. Al-Mutanabbi bore testimony to 
‘« his superiority and pre-eminence; he avoided his contact (2), neither did he 
‘< proceed to cope with him nor dare to rival him; and his motive for omit- 
*‘ ting his praises when he celebrated those of all the rest of the Hamdan family 
‘* was, to testify his‘respect for him and to honour him ; his silence did not pro- 
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‘* ceed from forgetfulness or contempt. Saif ad-Dawlat highly admired the ex- 
‘* cellent qualities of Abu Faras, and distinguished him above the rest of the 
‘¢ family by the honours he conferred on him, as he took him with him on 
‘¢ military expeditions, or left him as his lieutenant over his provinces.” — ‘In 
‘‘one of his engagements with the Greeks, Abu Faras was wounded by an 
‘‘ arrow, the head of which remained in his thigh, and he was made prisoner. 
‘‘They conducted him to Kharshana, and from that to Constantinople; this 
‘“occurred in A. H, 348 (A. D. 959-60), and in the year 355 he was redeemed 
‘* from captivity by Saif ad—Dawlat.’’—Such are the words of Abd ’Il-Hasan Ali 
Ibn az-Zarrad ad-Dailami; but in this, it is said, he is mistaken, for Abd 
Faras was made a prisoner twice ; the first time at Magharat al-Kohl in the year 
348, but he was then not taken farther than Kharshana, which is a fortress in 
the country of the Greeks (Asta Minor) and situated on the Euphrates (3): it is 
said that, when in that fortress, he mounted his horse and spurred him from the 
top of the wall into the river ; but God knows best: the second time that he was 
made a prisoner by the Greeks was at Manbej in the month of Shawwal, 351 
(November, A. D. 962); they then took him to Constantinople, where he re- 
mained in captivity for four years. During his confinement, he composed a great 
deal of poetry, which is still extant in the collection of his poems; he held the 
town of Manbej in fief ( from his cousin Saif'ad-Dawlat). The following verses 
are ofhis composition ; 


It was from your supply that I drew my force; you were to me a helping hand and 
an arm in the days of distress! But I since received from you the reverse of my hopes, 
and a man may be surfeited with fair promises (4). 


By the same: 


She was cruel (5); yet cruelty only increased my affection for that beloved object, who, 
despite her conduct, shall always be beloved. Her calumniators summed up to me 
her faults, but can a fair face ever be in fault? 


By the same: 


{am inebriated with her looks, not with wine; the grace of her motions has removed 
sleep from my eyes. I am not overcome by the pure liquor of the grape, but by the 
charms of her neck; it is her perfections which subdued me, not wine. When she 
turns her cheeks away, she makes my resolution yield, and that which her robes cover 
has ravished away my heart (6). 


137 
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His poetry abounds with beauties. He was slain in a combat, with some slaves 
belonging to his own family, in the year 357 (A. D. 967-8). I read in his diwan, 
the following piece which he addressed to his daughter when he was on the 
point of death : , 

Grieve not, my dear girl! all mankind must depart (this life); lament me with sighs 
(only), and remain behind thy veil and the curtain of the (harem). Say to me, when I 


am too weak to answer: ‘‘The ornament of the youth, Abd Faras, has not enjoyed 
‘* youth to the last !” 


From this it would appear that he was not. slain, or else that he lingered for 
some time of his wounds before he expired. It is related by Ibn Khalawaih that 
Abu Faras, on the death of Saif ad-Dawlat, resolved to take forcible possession of 
Emessa; but Saif ad-Dawiat’s son, Abi ‘l-Maali, and his slave Karghawaih re- 
ceived information of his project and sent troops to oppose him; (cn the action 
which ensued ) he was taken prisoner, after receiving a number of sabre wounds, 
and he died on the way (when they were bearing him off.) 1 have read in a col- 
lection of loose notes (7) that Abu Faras was slain on Wednesday, 8th of the latter 
Rabi, A. H. 357 (March, A. D. 968), at a farm called Sadad; and Thabit Ibn 

188 Sinan as-Sabi says in his history: ‘‘On Sunday 2nd of the first Jumada, 357, a 
‘* combat took place between Abu Faras, who was then established at Emessa, 
‘6 and Abd ’l-Maali, son of Saif ad-Dawlat. The latter was victorious, and slew 
‘¢ Abd Fars in the action; he carried away his head and left his body exposed 
‘¢in the plain, till a Desert Arab came, and shrouded it and buried it.” Abd 
Faras was maternal uncle to Abi Maali; when Sakhina, the mother of Abi 
Faras, was informed of his death, she tore out her eyes; by another account, 
it is stated that she struck her face with her hands, and then tore out her eyes. 
It is said that he was slain by Karghawaih without Abi Maali’s knowledge, and 
that the latter was greatly shocked on learning his death. By one statement, 
the birth of Abd Faras is placed in A. H. 320 (A. D. 932), and by another, in 
321 (8). His father Said was murdered at Mosul in the month of Rajab, A. H. 
323, by his nephew Nasir ad-Dawlat, who caused his testicles to be pressed till 
death ensued. The history of this business would be long to relate, but the 
main point of it is this: The government of Mosul and Diar Bakr had been farmed 
out secretly to Said by the khalif ar-Radi Billah; Said proceeded thither with 
fifty mamliks (Ghuldm), but on arriving he was agrested and put to death by 
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Nasir ad-Dawlat ; and the khalif was highly displeased on learning the circum- 
stance.— Kharshana is a city on the Syrian coast, belonging to the Greeks (9). 
—Kostantiniya (Constantinople) is one’ of the greatest cities belonging to the 
Greeks; it was built by Kostantin (Constantine), the first king of that nation 
who became a Christian. 


(1) See the Yatima, No. 1370, fol. 8. 

(2) Literally: His side. This seems to be analogous to the French expression: /1 ne se frotta pas a lui. 

(3) Kharshana, the Charsianum Castrum of Cedrenus. A great portion of Cappadocia bore this name.— 
(See St. Martin's note in Lebeau’s Histoire du Bas-Empire, t. XIII, p. 107.) 

(4) Literally: A man may be choked with cool, or refreshing water. These verses were addressed to Saif 
ad-Dawlat; apparently from Constantinople, where the author was in prison. 

(5) In this little piece and the one which follows, Ihave substituted the feminine pronoun for the masculine. 
See my observations on this subject in the Introduction. 

(6) In the original language this piece is full of jeux de mots; which, in Arabic poetry and prose, are con- 
sidered by rhetoricians as a great beauty. 

- (7) In Arabic, talika. This word signifies notes taken during the lectures of a professor. 

(8) Some of the circumstances of Abd Fardas’s life may be found more fully related in Freytag’s Selecta 
ex historia Halebi. Some of his poems are given in the Yatima; the most remarkable are his & yb 
or hunting pieces, and his dre 9) OF pieces composed in the land of the Ram, or Greeks. The latter are full 
of complaints (like the Tristia of Ovid), and the author implores Saif ad—Dawlat, in the most pathetic terms, 
to pay his ransom and free him from captivity. The latter was not very prompt in acceding to the entreaties 
of Aba Fards, and for this the poet is continually upbraiding him. 

(9) This is not only in contradiction with what has been said above, but is also a gross mistake. 


HARMALA. 


Abi Abd Allah (1) Harmala Ibn Yahya Ibn Abd Allah Ibn Harmala Ibn Im- 
ran Ibn Kurad at-Tujibi az-Zumaili, was a native of Misr. His ancestor Kurad 
was a slave to Salama Ibn Makhrama, who enfranchised him. Harmala was 
one of as-Shafi’s disciples, and the other disciples of that imam used. to frequent 
him and profit by his knowledge. He was well informed in the Traditions and 
composed (on that subject) the works entitled the Madbsiit (extensive) and the 
Mukhtasir (abridgment). Muslim Ibn al-Hajjaj cites his.name very often in 


the Sahih (2), and gives some Traditions on his authority. Born A. H. 166 
47 
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(A. D. 782-3): died at Misr on the eve of Thursday, 20th Shawwal, 243 (Febru- 
ary, A. D. 858), or, it is said, 244.—-Zujibi is derived from Tujib, which is 
the name of a woman: her children were surnamed Tujibi after her: Zumaik 
means belonging to Zumail, a branch of the tribe of Tujib.—His great-grand- 
father Harmala Ibn Imran was born A. H. 80 (A. D. 699), and died in the 
month of Safar, A. H. 160 (A. D. 776). 


(4) Al-YAfi surnames him Abd Hafs. 
(2) This is a celebrated collection of Traditions. 


AL-HASAN AL-BASRI. 


Aba Said al-Hasan Ibn Abi ’l-Hasan Yasar al-Basri (belonging to Basra) was 
one of the most eminent Z’dbis (4); he possessed all the branches of science and 
was noted for self-mortification, fear of God, and devotion. His father was a 
slave who had been enfranchised by Zaid Ibn Thabit al-Ansari (2), and his mo- 
ther Hira was also a slave belonging to Omm Salama, one of the Prophet's wives. 
(When he was a child) it happened occasionally that his mother was kept away 
by some occupation, and Omm Salama would give him the breast to prevent him 

489 crying and to quiet him till her return ; to the blessed influence of that milk are 
attributed the wisdom and eloquence for which he was afterwards distinguished. 
Abt Amr Ibn al-Ala having said that he never heard persons speak with more 
purity and elegance than al-Hasan al-Basri and al Hajjaj Ibn Yusuf, he was asked 
by some person which of the two was the better speaker, and replied that it was 
al-Hasan. Al-Hasan was brought up at Wadi ‘l-Kura (3), and he was the hand- 
somest person in Basra till the accident which happened to his nose by a fall 
from a horse (4). Al-Asmai relates that he heard his father say: ‘‘1I never saw 
‘Ca man with broader wrists than al-Hasan, their breadth was a span.” One of 
al-Hasan al-Basri’s words was: ‘‘I never saw a certainty of which there is no 
‘¢ doubt, bear a greater resemblance to a doubtful thing of which there is no cer- 
‘‘ tainty, than death does.” When Omar Ibn Hubaira (5) al-Fazari was ap- 
pointed to the government of Irak in the reign of Yazid Ibn Abd al-Malik, A. H. 
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103 (A. D. 721-2), he called for al-Hasan al-Basri, Muhammad fbn Sir Sirin and as- 
Shabi, to whom he said: ‘‘ Yazid is the khalif (lieutenant) of God, who has 
“chosen him as his lieutenant over his servants and has imposed on them the 
‘‘ obligation of obedience unto him; he has also received my promise that I will 
‘¢ hear and obey him; and he has now appointed me to what you see, and I 
‘receive from him written orders : must I obey him in whatever order he takes 
‘‘ upon himself to give?’ To this Ibn Sirin and as-Shabi gave a cautious 
reply, but al-Hasan al-Basri, being asked his opinion, made this answer : 

‘¢Q Ibn Hubaira! God outweighs Yazid and. Yazid cannot outweigh God ; 
‘*God can defend thee from Yazid and Yazid cannot defend thee from 
‘God! He will soon send an angel to take thee from thy throne and send 
‘‘thee from the width of thy palace into the narrowness of the tomb! 
‘then thy deeds alone can save thee, (Reflect,) O Ibn Hubaira! if thou 
‘‘ever actest in disobedience to God, that he hath only established” this 
« sultan (civil power) for the protection of his religion and his worship- 
‘‘ pers. Confound not then the civil power established by God with his 
‘‘ religion ; for no obedience is due to a creature which disobeys its cre- 
‘‘ ator.” Ibn Hubaira then rewarded them, but bestowed a double recom- 
pence on al-Hasan al-Basri; upon which eo said to Ibn Sirin: ‘*We 
eward,”—Al-Hasan saw one 
asking about him, was in- 







‘* save him a poor answer, and he gave us a ] 
day a handsome man of fine appearance, an 
formed that he was a jester to persons in high rank; and was favoured with their 
friendship ; on which he observed that he was a clever fellow (6), and that he never 
saw any one but him seek to obtain fortune by means of a thing which resem- 
bled her (7)!—His mother was (dy profession). story-teller to the women ; he 
went into her house one day and found her eating an onion which she had in her 
hand: ‘‘Throw away that nasty weed, mother!” said he. ‘‘O my son!” she 
replied, ‘‘ you are old and advanced in years, and you dote sometimes.” To 
which he retorted: ‘Mother, which of us is the elder ?’”’—Most of his phrases 
were maxims of wisdom and models of elegance. His father was one of the pri- 
soners taken at Maisan (8) in Irak. The birth of al-Hasan took place at Me- 


dina two years before the death of the khalif Omar Ibn al-Khattab, and it is said — 


that he was born a slave; he died lat B sra on the 4 
728). His funeral was most remarkable; Hamid 





st Rajab, 110 (October, A. D. 
vil (9) gives the follow- 
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ing account (of zt): ‘‘ Al-Hasan died on a Thursday evening; the next morn- 
‘‘ing, Friday, having ‘finished the requisite ceremonies with the corpse, we 
‘« bore it off, after the Friday prayer, and we buried it. All the people followed 
‘* the funeral and were so taken up with it, that no afternoon prayer was said 
‘< that day in the mosque, for none remained in it to pray; this, ] believe, was 
‘¢ till then unexampled in Islamism.”—When al-Hasan was on the point of 
death, he had a fainting fit, and he said, on coming to himself: ‘‘ You have 
‘* awaked me out of gardens and fountains and an honourable place (40).” 
Before the death of al-Hasan, a man related to Ibn Sirin that he had a dream in 
which he saw a bird carry away the finest pebble of the mosque. ‘‘ Your dream 
‘ is true,” said Ibn Sirin, ‘it is al-Hasan who is to die;’”’ and a very short time 
afterwards his death did occur. Ibn Sirin was not present at his funeral, on 
account of something which had passed between them; and he survived him 
one hundred days only. — As-Samani says that Maisdn is.a village below 
Basra. 


(1) See note (2), page 4. 

(2) Abd Saad Zaid Ibn Thabit Ibn al-Dahhak al-Ansari (one of Muhammad's Ansars or allies) belonged to 
the tribe of Khazraj aod was a native of Medina. He died in that city, A. H.84(A. D. 673-4). Muhammad 
said to his followers: ‘‘The most learned among you in the laws of heritage is Zaid.” As—ShAbi relates that 
Ibn Abbas once held the stirrup of Zaid Ibn Thabit, who said to him: ‘‘ How! you, who are the uncle of the 
‘* Blessed Prophet, hold my stirrup ?’’—‘‘ Yes,” replied the other, ‘‘ it is thus we do with the learned.” The 
khalifs Omar and Othman considered Him without an equal as a judge, a jurisconsult, a calculator in the di- 
vision of inheritances, and a reader of the Koran. Some of the chief Tébts profited by his lessons. He was 
was one of those who wrote down the portions of the Koran dictated by Muhammad, and he acted afterwards 
as secretary to the khalifs Abd Bakr and Omar. When Omar made the pilgrimage, he left Zaid Ibn Thabit 
as lieutenant, and Othman did the same; he was guardian of the public treasury under OthmAn. Great num- 
bers of the Compantons and Tdébts taught Traditions on his authority. —(Zab. al-Fukahkd, f. 3.) 

(3) Wadi ’l-Kura, a celebrated valley often mentioned by poets, lies at a short distance to the north of 
Medina. 

(4) Literally: From his beast; so it thay have been either a horse, an ass, a mule, or a camel, which he was 
riding when he met with the accident. The precise natare of this accident I have not discovered. 

(5) See M. de Sacy's Chrestomathie, t. II. p. 203. 

(6) Literally: His father belongs to God! A common mode of expressing admiratiun. 

(7) He meant a fair face, which deceives expectation. 

(8) ‘‘Matsan; an extensive tract of country covered with villages and date-trees, lying between Basra and 
‘*Wasit. Its chief town is Mais&n.”—(Mardeid.\—MaisAn was taken by Khalid Ibn al-Waltd, in the khalifat. 
of Abd Bakr, A. H. 12.—Ad-Dahabi says, in his Annals under the year 12: ‘On the termination of the war 
‘« with the apostate Arabs, Abt. Bakr sent Khalid Ibn al-Waltd into the land of Basra, which was then called 
‘* the land of al-Hind (or Indéa). Khalid proceeded therefore with his troops from al-Yamima, and having 
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“ entered the land of Basra, he stormed al-Aika aS Wand then penetrated into MaisAn, where he plundered 
‘* and carried off prisoners the people of the villages; he then went towards as—Sawéd, etc.”— (MS. No. 626, 
_ fol. 117 verso.) —At-Tabari calls al-Hasan al-Basri’s father, Habib, and notices the circumstance of his cap— 
ture. See Kosegarten’s Annals of at-Tabari, tom. II. p. 21. | 

(9) See note (4), page 176. 

(10) Koran; surat 26, verses $7 and 88. 


ABU ALI AZ-ZAFARANI. 


Abt Ali al-Hasan Ibn Muhammad Ibn as-Sabbah az-Zafarani, was one of 4: 
as-Shafi’s disciples. He attained an eminent rank as a doctor of the law and 
the Traditions, on which subjects he composed some works, and he acquired an 
extensive reputation. Having studied with assiduity under as-Shafi, he became 
profoundly learned, and he used to say: ‘‘ The Traditionists were sleeping till 
‘¢ as-Shafi awoke them; and not a person wears an ink-horn but is under obli- 
‘« gations to as-Shafi (1)! His duty was (at the school) to read aloud the 
works of as-Shafi in his presence (2). He learned Traditions from Sofyan Ibn 
Oyaina and others of the same epoch, such as Waki Ibn al-Jarrah (3), Amr 
Ibn al-Haitham, Yazid Ibn Hariin (4), ete. He was one of the four persons 
who handed down the ancient sayings (5) taught by as-Shafi; the others were 
Aba Thaur, Ahmad Ibn Hanbal, and al-Karabisi. The traditionists of the 
modern sayings were six, namely: al-Muzani, ar-Rabi Ibn Sulaiman al-Jizi, 
ar-Rabi al-Muradi, al-Biwaiti, Harmala, and Yunus Ibn Abd al-Ala; the lives of 
some of these doctors have been already given, and mention shall be made of the 
others hereafter. Al-Bokhari, in his Sahih, gives some Traditions on the au- : 
thority of az-Zafarani, and he is quoted also by Abi Dawid as-Sijestani, at- 
Tirmidi, and others. He died on the last day of the month of Shaban, A. H. 
260 (June, A. D. 874), or in the month of Ramadan, according to Ibn Kani (6); 
but as-Samani, in his 4nsab, places his death in the month of the latter Rabi, 
269.—Zafardni is derived from az-Zdfardniya (the saffron-field), which is 
the name of a village near Baghdad. The Zafarani street, in that city, was so 
called because this doctor had dwelt in it: Abd Ishak as-Shirazi says, in his 
Tabakdt al-Fukahaé: * And there, in the Zafarani street, is the mosque of as- 
‘¢ Shafi in which I formerly studied.” 
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(4) These last words were said not by az-ZAfarAni, but by Ahmad Ibn Hanbal. 

(2) This was very usual; the student who had made the most progress, read the book aloud, and, as he 
proceeded, the master made his observations and explained difficulties; these remarks were immediately writ- 
ten down by the rest of the class, and formed tdltkas. . 

(3) Abd Sofyan Wak! Ibn al-Jarrah Ibn Adi lbn Malth, a descendant from the tribe of Aamir Ibn Sasaa, a 
skilful jurisconsult, a Traditionist, and a man of learning, was born in A. H. 129 (A. D. 746-7) at Kafa, 
where his father was keeper of the public treasury. Abd Hantfa was one of the masters under whom he stu- 
died; he profited greatly by that im&m's tuition, and followed his doctrines in giving fatwas, or opinions on 
points of law. He made the pilgrimage to Mekka seventy times, and on returning from the last, he died at 
Faid, a town in Arabia, half-way between Mekka and Kifa, in A. H. 197 (A. D. 812-3). . He was remarkable 
for his mildness and liberality. —(Mirat az-Zamdn, MS. No. 640, fol. 18 verso.) 

(4) Abd KhbAlid Yazid Ibn Hardn Ibn Dawdd Ibn Thabit al-WaAsiti (belonging to Wastt) was descended 
from a native of Bukhdra, who had been a slave to the tribe of Sulaim and was afterwards enfranchised. Yazld 
was a man of learning, merit, and piety; a Adfiz, a jurisconsult, and a Traditionist. It was at Baghdad that 
he taught the Traditions, of which he knew by heart thirty thousand. The esteem in which he was held 
may be judged from the fact, that through dread of his opposition, the khalif al-Mamdn hesitated for some 
time before asserting his favourite opinion, that the Koran was created; this heretical doctrine was strenu- 
ously opposed by Yezid. He was born A. H. 118 (A. D. 786), and died in.206 (A. D. 8241-2).—(Mérat az- 
Zaman, fol. 84.) ‘ 

(8) Since writing the note on the ancient sayings taught by as-ShAfl (see page 6), I have observed that 
mention is made, in the Tabakdt al-Fukaha, of some works by him, apparently on the same subject. Al- 
OthmAni, the author of the Tabakdt, says: ‘‘ As-Shaf composed in Irak his ancient book » da) wlS, 
“‘ which he entitled al-Hujja (the proof). He then went to Egypt, in A. H. 199, and composed there his new 
‘or modern books.” (MS. No. 783, fol. 24.) Of the latter, Hajji Khalifa does not speak, but from what 
he says of the Hujja, it was probably a work of jurisprudence; it may be, therefore, that those ancient sayings 
were decisions or sentences pronounced on points of law by the Companions of Muhammad, and the modern 
ones were similar decisions given by the succeeding imAms and mu/tis.— See the life of as-ShafN in this 
work. : 

(6) The }afz Abd 'l-Husain Abd al-Baki Ibn Kant Ibn Marzdk Ibn Wathik, a client by enfranchisement 
of the Omaiytde family and a native of Baghdad, was born in the year 268 (A. D. 878-9). He learned the Tra- 
ditions from the most eminent masters of that age, and composed a Mojam as-Sahdbat, or biographical list 
of Muhammad’s companions. His exactitude was not, however, generally admitted, and ad-Darakutni de— 
clares that, as a hdfiz, he committed frequent mistakes. In fhe last years of his life, his mental faculties were 
deranged. Died in the month of Shawwal, A. H. 384 (Novem., A. D. 962).—/Ad-Dahabi's Annals, MS. No. 
646.)—Ibn Khallikan cites occasionally an historical work by Ibn Kant, drawn up in the form of Annals. 


AL-ISTAKHRI. 


Abd Said al-Hasan Ibn Ahmad Ibn Yazid Ibn Isa Ibn al-Fad] al-Istakhri, a doc- 
tor of the sect of as-Shafi, was a rival (in talent) to Abi 'l-Abbas Ibn Suraij (4), 
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and a contemporary (a/so) of Ibn Abi Huraira. He is author of some good 
works on jurisprudence, among others, the Kztdb al-Akdia (book of legal deci- 
sions) (2). He was kadi at Kumm (3), and he filled the office of muhtaszb (4) 
at Baghdad. His piety and abstinence were great ; having been appointed kadi of 
Sijestan by (¢he khalif) al-Muktadir, he proceeded thither and examined into 
the marriages contracted by the people of that province; and on finding that, in 
most of them, the prohibited degrees of relationship had been neglected, he 
annulled them all. He was born A. H. 244 (A. D. 858-9), and died on Friday, 
12th or 14th of the latter Jumada, A. H. 328 (March, A. D. 940); some say 
that his death took place in the month of Shaban.—J/stakhri means native of 
Istakhar, a town in Persia which has produced a number of men eminent for 
learning. It is stated also that the relative adjective derived from Istakhar 
assumes sometimes a final z and becomes /stakharzz; this is analogous to the 
formation of Marwazi and Rdzi, derived from Marw and Rai. 


(4) ** Abd Ishak al-Marwazi said: ‘ When I entered Baghdad, there were none in that city worth studying 
‘under, except Ibn Suraij and al-Istakhri.”—(Tab. as-Shaf. fol. 9.) 

(2) ‘* Abd Ishak as-Shirdzi says, in his Tabakat, that al-Istakhri wrote a large volume on the duties of a 
** Kadi; a good work.” — (Tab. as-Shaf.) 

(3) Kumm, a town:in Irak Ajami to the south of Teheran. ’ 

(4) The Muhtasib was the magistrate charged with the civil police of the city; he inspected the provisions, 
weights and measures, suppressed nuisances, etc. In M. de Hammer's Lenderverwaltung, page 148, will be 
found an excellent chapter on the subject. 


IBN ABL HURAIRA. 


Aba Ali al-Hasan Ibn al-Husain Ibn Abi Huraira, a doctor of the sect of as- 
Shafi, learned jurisprudence from Abd ’l-Abbas Ibn Suraij and Abu Ishak 
al-Marwazi. (Jn his lessons) he explained al-Muzani’s Mukhtasir, and this 
explanation was taken down in writing (1) by Aba Ali ‘t-Tabari. He com- 
posed some treatises on the secondary points of jurisprudence, and he gave les- 191 
sons in Baghdad to a great number of students. He became the imam (or pre- 
stdent) of the Shafites in Arabian and Persian Irak, and continued to be highly 
respected, both by princes and by subjects, till he died in the month of Rajab, 

A. H. 345 (A. D. 956-7). 


(1) Or else: Was taken down in the form of a tdlika, etc. See page 55, note (2); and page 374, note (2). 
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Aba Ali al-Hasan Ibn al-Kasim at-Tabari, a doctor of the sect of as-Shafi, 
learned jurisprudence from Ibn Abi Huraira (whose life has been just given), 
and drew up, from the remarks made by that master during his lessons, the 
work which is entitled TValikat at-Tabari (1). He inhabited Baghdad, where 
he became professor on the death of Ibn Abi Huraira, and wrote a number of 
works, such as the Muharrar fi ’n-Nazar (the written treatise on disquisition), 
which was the first work composed on the science of controversy in the abstract ; 
the Ifstih (exposition), a treatise on law; a voluminous work on the ¢ddat (2) 
in ten parts; a treatise on dialectics, and one on the main points of the law. 
He died at Baghdad, A. H. 305 (A. D. 917-8). — Tabari means native of Ta- 
berestadn, an extensive province containing a great number of towns, the largest 
of which is Amol: this country has produced many learned men. As for Ta- 
bardni, it means native of Tiberias, a town in Syria: of this we shall speak 





again in its proper pla¢e.—I have found in some works containing lists of juris- 
consults and their biographies, that the real name of Abd Ali ’t-Tabari was a/- 
Hasan, as here given, but I perceive that the Khatib, in his History of Bagh- 
dad, places him among the Husains. 


(1) The meaning of the word talika is explained in note (2), page 55, and note (2), page 374. 

(2) The éddat denotes a certain period of time which must elapse before a widow or a divorced woman can 
legally contract a new marriage.—(See Hamilton’s Hedaya, vol. 1. p. 359, and D'Ohsson’s Emp. Othom. 
tom. V. p. 238.) ' 


o 





ABU ALI ’L-FARIKI. 


Abia Ali al-Hasan Ibn Ibrahim [bn Ali Ibn Barhun (1) al-Fariki (2) was a 
doctor of the sect of as-Shafi. He commenced his studies at Maiyafarikin under 
Aba Abd Allah al-Kazrani (1), on whose death he proceeded to Baghdad, where 
he took lessons from Abi Ishak as-Shirazi, the author of the Muhaddab, and 
Abi Nasr Ibn as-Sabb’gh, the author of the Shamil. He then filled the place 
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of kadi in the city of Wasit, and it is related by the Adfiz as-Silafi that when 
he was at Wasit, he asked Khamis Ibn Ali al-Huzi (4) about a number of per- 
sons, and among the rest, Abu Ali ’I-Fariki, and obtained this answer: ‘He is 
‘< pre-eminent as a jurisconsult and succeeded Abu Taglab as kadi; his intelli- 
‘cence, veut and excellent administration surpassed every expectation.” 
He learned Traditions from Abi Bakr the khatib and others of the same 
period, and led a mortified and devout life. He is author of a work entitled 
al-Fawdid, etc. (notes on the Muhaddab), and Ibn ‘Abi Asran was taught 
Traditions by him. He gave his lessons out of the Shamil, and continued to 
do so till his death, which took place at Wasit on Wednesday, 22nd Muhar- 
ram, A.H. 528 (November, A.D. 1133). He was interred in the mosque where 
he taught. Born at Maiyafarikin in the latter Rabi, A. H. 433 (December, 
A.D. 1041). | | =a 





(4) Not Burhan, as marked by error in the Arabic text. 

(2) Al-Fdriki means native of Maiyafdarikin. 

(3) The imam Abd Abd Allah Muhammad Ibn BaiyAn al—Kazrdni, a doctor of the sect of as-Shafi, stu- 
died under al-Mahimili, and had afterwards for pupils Nasr al-Makdisi, Abd Bakr as-Shashi, Abd Ali — 
‘l-Fariki, Abd ’l-Mahasin ar- -Ruyidni and others. He composed a work on jurisprudence, entitled al-Ibdnat a 
and died A. H. 455 (A. D. 1063). —(Tab. as-Shaf. Tab. al-Fok.) In these works, wees is spelled al-Kaz- 
rani, and not al-Kazrawani as in the MSS. of Ibn Khallikan. 

(4) Abd 'l-Karam Khamis Ibn Ali Ibn Ahmad, a celebrated Adfiz and vicesiintall Wasit, wasaman PS 
of learning, veracity, and deep acquaintance with Arabic philology. Born A. H. 442 oe po died ee. 
A. H. 801 (A. D. 1107-8).—(Tabdkat al- oe 
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IBN AL-MARZUBAN AL-KADI AS-SIRAFI. 


Aba Said al-Hasan Ibn Abd Allah Ibn al-Marzuban as-Sirafi, surnamed al- 
Kadi (the kddi), was a grammarian and an inhabitant of Baghdad, where he acted 
as deputy to the kadi Abi Muhammad Ibn Maréf (1). He possessed a superior ac- 192 
quaintance with the system of grammar adopted by the learned men of Basra (2), 
and he made a very good commentary on the grammar of Sibiwaih; he com- _ & 
(posed also the following works: a treatise on the alif of union and the alif of 
48 
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separation (3); a history of the Basra grammarians; a work on the final pause 
and the commencement of phrases (4); a treatise on the art of poetry and elo- 
quence; and a commentary on Ibn Duraid’s Maksira. He learned the reading 
of the Koran (5) from Abi Bakr Ibn Mujahid, philology from Ibn Duraid, and 
grammar from Abi Bakr Ibn as-Sarraj. He himself.had many pupils and gave 
lessons on a variety of subjects, such as the Koran and its readings, the sci- 
ences connected with the Koran (6), grammar, philology, jurisprudence, the 
rules for the sharing of inherited property, arithmetic, metaphysics, poetry, 
prosody, and rhyme. He was retired and holy in his life, virtuous in his con- 
duct, and gifted with the noblest qualities of mind. In his religious opinions 
he was a Motazelite, but did not let it appear, and he supported himself wholly 
by the labour of his hands, copying books for his livelihood. His father was 
a Magian and his real name was Behzad, but the son changed it into Abd Allah. 
He used often to recite these lines in the presence of his assembled auditors : 


Seek a calm retreat where you may taste of joy; time passes away, and you will re- 
main companionless. You place your hopes on to-morrow, but to-morrow is like an 
animal in pregnancy; none know what it may bring forth. 


He and Abu'l-Faraj al-Ispahani, the author of the 4ghdni, were on ill terms 
through jealousy, as is usually the case with men of talent; and Abd ’l-Faraj 
composed on him the following verses : 


You hold not the first rank, neither did the masters under whom you studied; and 
useless is the stinted flow of your learning. May God curse such grammar, poetry, 
and prosody as comes from Straf. 


He died at Baghdad on Monday, 2nd of Rajab, A.H. 368 (February, A. D. 979), 
at the age of eighty-four years, and was buried in the cemetery of al-Khaizuran. 
The following statement was made by his son Abi Muhammad Yusuf: ‘‘ My fa- 
‘¢ ther’s family inhabited Siraf; he was born in that city, and it was there he 
‘“ commenced his studies. “He was under twenty years of age when he went to 
‘‘Qman, where: he applied his mind to jurisprudence. He then returned to 
‘¢ Siraf and afterwards proceeded to Askar Mukram, where he stopped with 
‘¢ Abd Muhammad Ibn Omar the (Motazelite) metaphysician, who gave him an 
‘¢ honourable reception and showed him a marked preference above his other 
‘¢ disciples. He then went to Baghdad and acted as deputy to the kadi Abu 
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‘Muhammad Ibn Maraf, first in that part of the city which lies on the east 
“¢ bank of the Tigris, and afterwards in both divisions.” —Sirdft is derived from 


_ Sirdf, the name of a city on the sea-coa Persia, near Kerman ; this city has 
produced a number of learned men. In the life of Yasuf, the son of as-Sirafi, q 
we shall give some additional information respecting Siraf. — Woe ; 
. a: a - » | - . 


» 

(4) Abd Muhammad Obaid Allah Ibn Ahmad Ibn Mardf was kddi "I-kuddt (grand-kddi) of Baghdad. 
He died in the month of Safar, A. H. 384 (A. D. 991).—(MS. No. 634, fol. 127.) 

(2) On the conquest of Syria and Persia by the , anumber of Muhammad’s companions settled at 
Kafa, Basra, Madiain, other cities in those countries : imbued with the doctrines of Islamism and accus- 
tomed to the practical application of the law under the direction of the Prophet, ‘they were considered as the 
surest guides in the interpretation of the Koran. That book, composed avo ve the purest Arabic, of-— 
fered many difficulties to those who were not acquainted with the idiom of ‘the Desert Arabs, a race who alone 
spoke the language in its perfection. The study of the ancient poets was therefore considered as necessary 4 
for the intellig nce of the Koran ; and their poems, often obscure from the intricacy of their construction and 
their obs > terms, required the assistance of grammatical analysis and philology to render them com- 
prehensible. “It was - particularly at Basra and Kdfa that the culture of these incidental branches of isla-— 
mic knowledge was pursued with success, and led to the development, in each city, of a system of Koranic 
reading and interpretation, and grammatical analysis, differing in so joints from that taught in the other. 
They varied even in their manner of reading the ancient poems, and < suppressions, additions, and vari- 
ations peculiar to each school produced two distinct editions of = the anteislamic poets. 

(3) See M. de Sacy’s Grammaire arabe, t. I. p. 66. “ @; 

(4) See Grammaire, t.I. p. 74. 

(5) See page 152, note (4). x, 

(6) See Flagel’s Hajji Khalifa, t.1. p. 3% eh 





ea 
3 3. | 
ABU ALL 'L-FARISL ‘dane. | ‘4 


Aba Ali al-Hasan Ibn Ahmad Ibn Abd al-Ghaffar Ibn Muhammad Ibn Sulai- * 
man Ibn Aban al-Farisi, the first grammarian of his time, was bornin the town » 
of Fasa and went, in the year 307 (A. D. 919-20), to Baghdad, where he made 
his studies. He travelled over many countries and stopped for time with 
Saif ad-Dawlat Ibn Hamdan at Aleppo, to whom he had been pres¢ in A.H. 344 
(A. D. 952-3): he had there some conferences with al-Mutanabbi. From that, 
he proceeded to Fars, where he was admitted into the society of Adad ad— 
Dawlat Ibn Buwaih, and gained his favour and esteem to a high degree; so 195 
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much so, that Adad ad-Dawlat said: ‘‘In grammar I am the humble servant of 
‘© Abd Ali ‘l-Fasawi.” . Aba Ali composed for that prince his grammatical 
works, the Jddh (illustration) and the Takmila (supplement); the-history of 
this circumstance is well known (1). It is related that he was one day playing 
at mall (2) with Adad ad-Dawlat in the Maidan (hippodrome) of Shiraz, and was 
asked by him why the exception is put in the accusative in this expression: The 
people came except Zaid (venit populus si non Zeidum)? To which he re- 
plied : ‘« It is governed in the accusative by a verb understood.” —*‘‘ How,” said 
Adad ad-Dawilat, ‘‘ is the ellipsis to be filled up?”—*‘ Thus,” replied Aba Ali: 
‘¢ I except Zaid.” —‘* Why not put it in the nominative,” observed the prince, 
‘‘ and fill the ellipsis thus: Zaid kept back (abstinuit Zeidus)?” Abid Ali was 
silenced by this remark, and at last said: ‘‘ This is a game of give and take (3).” 
When he returned home, he composed on this subject a treatise, which obtained 
Adad ad-Dawlat’s approbation ; and he mentions, in his dah, that the exception 
is governed in the accusative by the verb which precedes (by the verb came), in 
consequence of its corroboration by the word except.—lIt is related by Abu 
‘Kasim Ibn Ahmad al-Andalusi (native of Spain), that (at a society) where 
he and Abd Ali were present, the. conversation fell upon poetry, and Abid Alli 
said: ‘‘I envy you the faculty of making verses; as for me, my genius is not 
‘¢ favourable to it, although I am well acquainted with all the sciences which 
‘¢ form the basis of poetry.” A person then asked him if he had never com- 
‘* posed verses, to which he replied : ‘‘I know of three verses only made by me ; 
‘¢ they were composed on gray hairs, and run thus: 


I dyed my gray hairs because they were a subject of reproach; but it is rather the 
dyeing of gray hairs which should deserve reproaches. I did it not through apprehen- 
sion of being abandoned by my beloved, and it was not censure or reproaches which | 
dreaded ; but because gray hairs are blamable, I dyed them as a punishment. 


Abi Ali cites the following verse of Abi Tammam’s as an example of a rule 
given by him in his Jddh, in the chapter which treats of the verb ,.¥ (to be): 


He, of whose resolutions and intentions the meadow of vain desire is the pasture- 
ground, will ever remain poor. 


On this it has been remarked that he did not cite the verse because Abi 
Tammam was an author whose compositions might be quoted as authorities, but 
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because Adad ad-Dawlat liked it and was fond of repeating it. Abd Ali ’1-Fa- 
risi is author of the following works: The Zazkira (remembrancer), a large 
volume; a treatise on the short and the long 4i:f (4); the Hujja (proof) on 
the readings of the Koran (5); the 4ghfal (negligences), treating of the omis- 
sions made by az~Zajjaj in his Madni; the Hundred Agents (or governing parts 
of speech); Questions discussed at Aleppo, Baghdad, Shiraz, and Basra, each 
forming a separate work ; Questions discussed at Conferences, etc.—In the year 
648 (A. D. 1250-1), I was at Cairo, and I had a dream (6) in which, methought, 
I went out to the village of Kalydb and there entered a funeral chapel. 1 found 
it to be an old building discoloured with (the) dust (of age), and in it I met three 
persons who were stopping there from religious motives (7). As I admired the 
beauty of the edifice and the solidity of its construction, I said to them: ‘By 
‘‘ whom was this erected (8)?” but they could not inform me, and afterwards 
one of them said that the shaikh Aba Ali ’l-Farisi had sojourned in that cha- 
pel for many years; we then had a conversation about him, in the course of 
which, the person with whom I was speaking said: ‘‘ And with his other talents, 
‘‘ he possessed that of poetry;” to which I replied: ‘<I never met any of his 
-“ poetry.” —** I shall recite you some of it;” said he, and he then, with a sweet 
voice, pronounced three verses. When he had ended, I awoke, and the 
charming sound of his voice still rung in my ears, but the last verse alone re- 
mained in my recollection; it was as follows: 

People in prosperity are pleased with no one; what must nies be when they suffer 

affliction or afflict others? 

To conclude, his merits are too well known to be mentioned or enumerated, 
(but) he was suspected of being a Motazelite (9). He was born A. H. 288 194 
(A. D. 901), and died at Baghdad on Sunday, the 17th of the latter Rabi 
(some say of the first), A. H. 377 (August, A. D. 987): he was interred in 
the cemetery called the Shinizi.—Fasawi is derived from Fasa, which is the 
name of a city in the province of Fars; we have already spoken of ‘it in the 
life of al-Basasiri (10).—Kalyib is a little village with numerous gardens, at 
two or three parasangs’ distance from Cairo. 


(4) 1 have not as yet found any relation of it. 
(2) Literally: Racing. 
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(3) Literally: That answer is hippodromic. He meant that, as the advantages of each adversary are alter- 
nate in a well-played game of mall, so it was in this grammatical contest. 

(4) See M. de Sacy’s Grammaire arabe, t. I. pp. 60, 64. 

(8) See page 152, note (1). : 

(6) See page 46, note (7). 

(7) In Arabic, Mujdwirdn; the Mujdwirat means a religious retreat or residence at a mosque or a chapel 
built over.the tomb of a holy man. 

(8) Literally: Vide aut queso), cujus constructio (est) hec? 

(9) See Pocock’s Specimen Hist. Arab. 

(40): See page 173. 


ABU AHMAD AL-ASKARI. 


Aba Ahmad al-Hasan Ibn Abd Allah Ibn Said al-Askari, one of the great mas- 
ters in general literature and a hdfiz (1) of the first rank, was a narrator of his- 
torical facts and anecdotes ; he taught also from memory a great quantity of 
ancient poetry. Among the instructive works composed by him, is the volu- 
minous compilation entitled the Kutdb at-Tashif (book of logogriphes) (2). 
The Sahib Ibn Abbad wished to see him, and not finding any other means of 
meeting him, he represented to Muwaiyad ad-Dawlat Ibn Buwaih, the prince in 
whose service he acted as vizir, that the affairs of Askar Mukram had got into 
disorder, and that his (the vizzr's) presence was necessary to set them right; 
and by this statement, he obtained his sovereign’s authorisation to proceed to that 
city. He had hoped that (on his arrival) Abi Ahmad would wait upon him, 
but, being disappointed in this expectation, he wrote him the following lines : 

When you refused to visit us and said: ‘‘I am weak and cannot bear the trot of the 
‘‘ camel ;” we came from a distant land to visit you, and. many were the nights we 
halted, at stations of which some had been already frequented, and others never be— 


fore. We now ask you if there be good cheer for your guest: we mean not well-filled 
dishes ; we wish only to fill our eyes (with your presence). 


To those verses were Joined some lines in prose, and Abu Ahmad, in his 
answer, replied to the prose with prose and to the poetry with this well-known 
verse : | 


I resolve on doing a determined act, had I force enough; but the wild ass is pre- 
vented from making his spring (3). 
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When the Sdhzb read the answer, he was astonished at the appropriateness 
of the verse to his own case (4), and exclaimed : ‘‘ By Allah! had I known that he 
‘‘ would have thought of this verse, I should have written those I sent to him 
‘<in a different rhyme.”—The verse itself is by Sakhr Ibn Amr Ibn as-Sharid, 
brother of (the poetess) al-Khansa, and belongs to a celebrated piece composed 
by him under the following circumstances: He was present at a combat against 
the tribe of Asad, and received a spear-wound from Rabia Ibn Thaur al-Asadi, 
and some of the rings which formed his coat of mail were driven into his side 
by the force of the blow; during the space of a year he continued most danger- 
ously ill, and was attended by his mother and his wife Sulaima. Sulaima, 
however, got tired of him, and said to a woman who asked her how her hus- 
band was: ‘‘He is not alive, so as to give hopes; neither is he dead, so as to be 
‘‘ forgotten.”’ These words were overheard by Sakhr, who said: 


I see that the mother of Sakhr is not fatigued with attending me, but Sulaima dis- 
likes my couch and my presence. I had never apprehended being irksome to thee, 
(O Sulaima !) but who has (not) been deceived by fortune! By my life! you have 
awakened one that slept, and caused one to hear that had twoears. Is there aman who 
showed his wife the same affection which he showed his mother? that man must have 
led a life of misery and contempt. I resolve on doing a determined act, had I force 
enough; but the wild ass is prevented from making his spring (5). Death is better 
than a life of (of suffering), in which the couch of the chieftain is (painful) as the point 

of the spear (6). | | | 
Abt Ahmad al-Askari was born on Thursday, 16th Shawwal, 293 (August, 
A. D. 906), and died on Friday, the 7th of Zu ’l-Hijja, 382 (February, A. D. 
993). He studied under Ibn Duraid, and composed the following works: al- 
Mukhtalif wa ’l-Miitalif (the dissimilar and similar) (7); a treatise on the 
the Science of Logic; Maxims, and Proverbs; on Auguries, etc. — Askari is 
derived from Askar ; there are a number of places bearing this name, but the 
best known is Askar Mukram (Mukram’s camp), a city in the province of Ah- 
waz: the Mukram whose name it bears is Mukram al-Bahili, its founder (8). 
Abt Ahmad was a native of this place.—In another part of this work we shall 


notice the relative adjective 4skari with a different derivation. 


(1) See page 57, note (4). 

(2, Fligel’s Hajji Khalifa, t. 11. p. 301. 

(3) The poem from which this verse is taken, is in the same measure and rhyme as the lines written by 
the Sahib. 
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(4) This verse was often cited sarcastically to persons who met with a disappointment when they least ex- 
.pected it. 

(3) He intended to kill his wife, but was unable to rise. See Freytag’s Metdanié, vol. II. p. 284. 

(6) Literally: Than a life like the bivowac of a chieftain on the head of a lance. A similar idea is expressed 
by Amro ’l-Kais in one of his poems; see Diwan d@' Amro 'I-Kais, p. 28, line 7. . 

(7) This appears to be a sort of gazetteer, in which are indicated the different places bearing the same 
name. | . 

(8) See page 137. 


IBN RASHIK AL-KAIRAWANI. 


Abi Ali al-Hasan Ibn Rashik, surnamed al-Kairawani (the native of Kaira- 
wdn (1) ), was a writer-distinguished for his talents and eloquence, and the au- 
thor of the following fine works: The Omda, or column, on the art of poetry, 
and poetical criticism; the Anmiidaj (specimen) (2), and a collection of elegant 
epistles and poetry. Ibn Bassam says of him, in the Dakhira: ‘‘1 have been 
‘¢ informed that he was horn at Masila, where he studied for a short time, and 
‘¢ then, in A. H. 406, removed to Kairawan.”—Another historian says that he 
was born in 390 (A. D. 1000), at Mahdiya, and that his father was a Greek 
mamlik (white slave), a client of the tribe of Azd. Ibn Rashik died A. H. 463 
(A. D. 1070-4); his father was a goldsmith in the town of Muhammadiya (3), 
and instructed him in the same art. After studying belles-lettres at Muham- 
madiya, he began to compose poetry, and conceived a strong desire to aug- 
ment that talent and meet with literary men; he, in consequence, proceeded 
to Kairawan, where he got into reputation, and composed poems in honour of 
the ruling prince (al-Moizz Ibn Bddis), who attached him to his service. He 
continued in that city till it was carried and destroyed by the Arabs, and its 
inhabitants massacred (4); on which he passed over to Sicily and settled at 
Mazar (Mazzara), where he died. In a note written by one of the learned, I 
find his death placed in 456 (A. D. 1064), but the date-previously given is the 
correct one.—/Mdzar is a town in the island of Sicily ; we shall mention it again 
in the life of al-Mazari.—According to another statement, he died on the eve 
of Sunday, the 4st of Zu ‘I-Kaada, 456, at Mazar.—The following are specimens 
of his poetry : 
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Tlove py brother, though I turn away from him, and though my words rarely strike 
his ear. At the sight of his face I frown with pleasure, as you frown at the aspect of 


generous wine. Frowns do not always proceed from hatred, and secret hatred is often 
concealed by smiles. | 


O Lord! I am not able to repel this evil, and to thee do I apply for succour against 
this feeble worker of evil. Why hast thou sent against me a thousand gnats, whilst 196 ~ 
thou didst send only one against Nimrod (5)? 


According to Ibn Bassam’s statement in the Dakhira, he is the author of 
this piece : 
Love for your Sulaiman has delivered me up to a passion of which the slightest pains 


are mortal. When the host of his charms appears, they say to us in the words of the 
ant: ‘* Enter into your abodes, lest he crush you with (the magic power of) his large 


‘* dark eyes (6).” 
When he was advanced in age and faultered in his gait, he composed the 
following lines, which express an original thought : 


When I wish to be light and gay as in the days of my youth, five and forty (years) 


refuse their consent. My steps faulter, not with age, but with the years which I train 
after me. 


By the same: 


She said: ‘‘ What means that melancholy and sickly air?’”” To which I returned the 
answer which is made by a captivated admirer: ‘‘ Love (for you) came to me; he was a 


‘‘ ouest whom I cherished, and I gave him my flesh as nourishment and my blood as 
** drink.” 


Another of his productions is the Kurddat ad-Dahab (grains of gold), a 
work small in compass, but highly instructive (7); he composed also a philolo- 
gical treatise, entitled as-Shudtid, containing a list of those words which are 
employed with a rare or exceptional signification. Were coneision not our 
object, we should give an account of his altercations and adventures with 
Abi Abd Allah Muhammad fbn Abi Said Ibn Ahmad, surnamed Ibn Sharaf 
al-Kairawani.— Mention has been already made of Masila (8). 


(1) He was probably so named to distinguish him from Ibn Rashik al-Kdatib, Abd ’l-Abbas Ahmad, who 
studied at Cordova, and attained eminence by his knowledge of general literature, jurisprudence, and Tra- 
ditions. He was highly patronised by Abd ’Il-Jaish Mujahid Ibn Abd Allah al-Admiri, who appointed him 
governor of the isle of Majorca, in which place he acted with exemplary justice. He died at an advanced age, 


AY 
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a short time posterior to A. H. 440 (A.D. 1049). His epistles were collected and published. ~(Al-Héllat as- 
Siyard, p. 69.) 

(2) This is a phifological work; see Floget’s Hajjt Khalifa, No. 1392. He composed also a history of 
KairowAn, often quoted by historians; this work is also noticed by Hajji Khalifa, see No. 2285. 

(3' The city of Mastla was rebuilt, A. H. 313 (A. D. 927-8), by al-KAim Billah, the Fatimite, who then 
named it Muhammadiya.—(Abd ’1-Fed4’s Geography ) 

(4) This occurred in A. H. 449 (A. D. 1087-8). See Abd ’l-Feda’s Annals, year 443. 

(8) According to the Moslim tradition, Nimrod was killed by a gnat which entered into his brain. See 
Sale’s note on the subject in the Koran, surat 21, y. 70. | 

(6) An allusion to the Koran. surat 27, vy. 18: ‘‘O ants! enter into your abodes, lest SulaimAn (Solomon). 
‘‘ and his troops crush you, and perceive it not.” 

(7) This is a collection of ancient poetry.—(Hajjt Khalifa.) 

(8) See page 326. 


AL-MUJID AL-ASKALANI. 


Abd Ali al-Hasan Ibn Abd as-Samad Ibn as-Shakhaa al-Askalami (native of 
Askalon) (1), surnamed as-Shatkh al-Mujid (the talented (2) shatkh), is author 
of the khotbas (3) which are so celebrated, and of the epistles so remarkable 
for their elegance. He was a most distinguished prose-writer, and displayed 
superior talents in that species of composition (4). It is related that al-Kadi 
al-Fadil exerted all his efforts in acquiring a perfect knowledge of his phrase- 
ology, and was able to recall nearly the whole of it to memory. The Adtzb 
Imad ad-din speaks of him in the Kharida in these terms: ‘‘ 4/-Mujid (the 
‘6 talented) was really talented, as his surname implies; and capable of com- 
‘© posing with originality, and shaping language (to the just expressing of his 
‘* thoughts) (5); he is the author of. the admirable Ahothas, and of the inge- 
‘¢ nious beauties (by which his compositions are adorned).” bn Bassam also 
makes mention of him in the Dakhira, and cites the following verses of his 
composition, which are a fragment of along poem: _ 


Time ceases not to choose (and essay) the princes it produces, till at length it finds 
the excellent, the chosen one. Bid those who governed mankind and held exalted 
rank in days of old come forth and see the latest (of princes) ; they will find him no- 
bler (6) in rale than they were, and more fortunate in the results of his enterprises. 
If advice be needed, let them take counsel from him, they will find him an Ahnaf (7); 
if they meet him hand to hand, they will find him an Antar in bravery. He fasts, yet 
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the book of his actions is (already) filled with pious deeds; even in the times he fasts 
not, his (abstemtousness) is like fasting. (Prince!) the enemy essayed to daunt thee; 
he thought he could compel fate to withdraw its decrees. When you sent not against 
him (coursers) sleek and fleet, you sent hidden policy to meet him. When your po- 
licy goeth forth, your men bear not the sword, neither are your warriors shrouded in 
coats of mail. The enemies hastened to you, but they hastened to their fate; and 
you ordered your sword to vibrate among them. They were amazed how your mild- 
ness was changed into aggression, and how the sweetness of your nature had (for 
them) become bitter. Tenderness joined to firmness should not, however, seem a sub- 
ject of wonder; fire can be produced by a green reed (8). 


Not to be prolix, I shall confine myself to this citation. He was put to death 
in the Khazdnat al-Buniid (9), a prison at Cairo, in the year 482 (A. D. 1089). 
—The following verses are also attributed to him (10): 


O thou who art a sword to assist me when the sword (of the enemy) is red (with 
blood (11) )! thou who art a springtide-shower for my country when the rain-clouds are 
withheld! why doth thy clear and exalted mind entertain the vile calumnies of (my) 
traducers ? that mind which is so pure! No falsehood can lie concealed in thy thoughts, 
for thou art pellucid as the crystal of the rock. 


[I found also, in the collection of his poetical works, these two well-known 


verses : 


The curtain (of the audience-chamber which debars solicitors), the pride (of the pa- 
tron), the excess of (Ais) haughtiness, and the (humiliation of) stretching an eager hand 
towards a superior (12), (such are the pains which await him who courts the great). 
Did these obstacles debar (us) from (a man of) talent, we should think lightly of 
them (13), but (here) they are (placed) before (a man of) incapacity. 


Askaldni is derived from Askalan (Ascalon), a well-known city on the coast 


(of Syria). 


(1) A rather incomplete note on this poet has been given by inadvertence at page 231. 

2) The word Mujid, here rendered by talented, means, more exactly, one who executes well whatever he 
undertakes. 

(3) See page 174, note (2). 

(4) Literally: He was a cavalier in praise, and in it he had (was) an able hand. 

(3) Literally: Capable of originality in language and of carving it out.—This is the usual style of Imad ad- 
din, who, in his works, seldom deigned to write a: phrase of plain intelligible prose. 

(6) Literally: Ampler in breast. 

(7) Al-Ahnaf was famed for his prudence; his life is given in this work. 

(8) An allusion to the mode of producing fire by means of two pieces of wood, one hard and the other soft, 
rubbed together. The poem from which these verses were taken, was probably composed in honour of the 
Fatimite khalif al-Mustansir. 
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(9) The Khazdnat al-Bundd (magazine of standards or flags) was founded by the Fatimite khalif az- 
Zahir. In this establishment, three thousand skilful workmen were employed in the fabrication of arms, 
military machines, etc.—(Al-Makrizi’s Khstat.) 

(40) This is evidently a later addition. 

(44) The word eb is pointed differently in each of my manuscripts, but none of the readings is plausible. 
That adopted in the Arabic text is not satisfactory, and if conjectures were permitted, I should be inclined to 
replace it by \5 blunted, broken. 


(42) Literally: Towards exalted rank. 
(48) Literally: We should excuse. 





IBN ZULAK AL-MISRI, 


Abi Muhammad al-Hasan Ibn Ibrahim Ibn al-Husain Ibn al-Hasan Ibn Ali 
Ibn Khuld Ibn Rashid Ibn Abd Allah Ibn Sulaiman Ibn Zdlak, a native of 
_ Egypt, was descended from a slave affiliated, by enfranchisement, to the tribe of 
Laith. He was eminent for his knowledge of history, on which subject he 
composed an excellent work (1); he is also author of a Khitat, or topographical 
description (of old Cairo), in which he fully treated the subject ; another of 
his works is the history of the kadis of Misr, designed by him as a continuation 
to a book of the same title composed by Abi Omar Mubammad Ibn Yusuf Ibn 
Yakub al-Kindi (2), and which reaches to the year 246 of the Hijra. Ibn 
Zulak completed the work (of al-Kind:) by a supplement, which commences 
with the life of Bakkar Ibn Kutaiba, and finishes with that of Muhammad Ibn 
an-Noman. He gives the history of the latter down to the month of Rajab in 
the year 386 (July, A. D. 996). Al-Hasan Ibn Ali, great-grandfather to Abi 
Muhammad Ibn Zilak, was eminent for his learning. He died (1 mean Abi 
Muhammad) on Tuesday, 25th of Zi ’l-Kaada, A. H. 387 (November, A. D. 
997). I have read in his history of the kadis of Egypt, in the life of Aba 
Obaid (Jn Harbawath), that Mansir Ibn Ismail ad-Darir died in the month 
of the first Jumada, A. H. 306 (October, A. D. 918), ‘‘ about three months,” 
198 says he, ‘‘ before I was born.” On admitting this as exact, Ibn Zdlak’s birth 
took place in the month of Shabin, 306 (January, A. D. 919). He gave some 
Traditions on the authority of at-Tahawi.—Zaith Ibn Kinana is the name of a 
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great (4rabian) tribe. Ibn Yunus al-Misri says that Ibn Zilak belonged to 
that tribe by enfranchisement. _ : 


(4) Most probably the second continuation of Abd ar-Rahman as-Safi’s history of Egypt mentioned by 
Hajji Khalifa, t. II. p. 148. | | 

(2) According to as-Soydti (Husn al-Muhddira, MS. No. 652, fot. 147 verso), al-Kindi (who appears to 
have been a grandson of Yakdb al-Kindi, the celebrated philosopher,) composed also a work on the excellence 
of Egypt, entitled Faddéi Misr, and was contemporary with KAfor.—Hajji Khalifa, after al-Makrizi, places 
his death in A. H. 246 (A. D. 860-1). - (Flgel’s edition, No. 2312.) 


a 


ABU NIZAR IBN SAFI MALIK AN-NUHAT.” 


Abi Nizar al-Hasan Ibn Abi ’l-Hasan Safi Ibn Abd Allah Ibn Nizar Ibn Abi 
’|-Hasan, the grammarian, was surnamed Malik an-Nuhdt (the prince of gram- 
marians); the kdttb Imad ad-din speaks of him, in the Kharida, as a man of emi- 
nent merit, and gives the correspondence which passed between Abi Nizar and 
himself when at Damascus (1). He became the ablest grammarian of his time, 
and was intelligent, eloquent, and acute, but vain and proud: he assumed the 
title of prince of grammarians, and if any other name but this was given to 
him when addressed, he would fly into a passion’ Ata period later than the 
year 520 (A. D. 1126), he proceeded from Baghdad to Wasit, where he took 
up his residence for a time, and communicated his copious philological inform- 
ation to the people of that city, who profited greatly by his talents and learning. 
Ibn al-Mustawfi says of him in his History of Arbela: ‘‘ He visited Arbela and 
‘¢ then went to Baghdad, where he learned the Traditions and studied the imam 
‘< as-Shafi’s system of jurisprudence and the science of dogmatic theology under 
‘© Aba Abd Allah al-Kairawani; in controversy he had for master Asaad al- 
‘‘Mihani; in the fundamentals of jurisprudence, Abd ’!-Fath Ibn Barhan, the 
‘¢ author of the Wajiz and the Wasit, works which treat on that subject ; he 
‘* studied grammar under al-Fasihi, who himself had learned it from Abd al- 
‘¢ Kahir al-Jurjani (2), the author of the lesser Mujmuil (3).” Abd Nizar then 
travelled to Khorasan, Kerman, and Ghazna, whence he returned to Sy- 
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ria, and settled at Damascus, where he died on Tuesday, 8th Shawwal, A. H. 
- 568 (May, A. D. 1173), aged upwards of eighty years. He was interred the 
next day, Wednesday, in the cemetery at the city-gate called Bab as-Saghir. 
He is author of many works on jurisprudence and its fundamentals, on the 
dogmas of religion and on grammar. He composed some poetry, which has 
been collected into a diwdn ; one of his kasfdas, made in honour of the Prophet, 
contains these lines : 


Praise be to God! I am cured of my passion, and I think of her no more: love calls 
me towards her, but I answer not to its seductions; and yet I rejoice not if an afflic— 
tion befal her, neither am I pleased with the traducer who defames her. 


He composed. many fine passages, and possessed the greatest talents (4). 


(1) Arabic epistles generally contain some passages in verse; and it is a few extracts of this kind which 
ImAd ad-din gives. See the Khurtda, No. 1447, fol. 36. 

(2) AbO Bakr Abd al-Kahir Ibn Abd ar-Rahman al-Jurjani (native of Jurjdn), a celebrated grammarian 
and a doctor of the sect of as-Shafi, was eminent for his piety and talents. He composed the following works: 
the Mujmil (or collector), a philological work; a commentary on. it, entitled the Talkhts (comprehensive 
view); the Kitab al-Amd doa)} (the supporter), treating on grammatical inflexions; the Mift@h (key), a 
commentary on the first surat of the Koran; the Moghné (suffictent), a commentary, in thirty volumes, on 
the Idah of Abd Ali ’l-Farisi, etc. He made his grammatical studies at Jurjdse, under Abd 'l-Husain 
Muhammad al-Farisi, sister’s son to Abd Ali. In dogmatical theology, he followed the doctrine of al-Ashari. 
Died A. H. 461 (A. D. 1068-9), or 464. 

(3) The greater Mfujmél was composed by Ibn Faris ar-Razi. 

(4) Literally: He was a collection of talents. 


THE IMAM AL-HASAN AL-ASKARI. 


Abi Muhammad al—Hasan Ibn Ali Ibn Muhammad Ibn Ali ar-Rida Ibn 
Misa Ibn Jaafar as-Sadik Ibn Muhammad al-Bakir Ibn Ali Zain al—-Aabidin Ibn 
al-Husain Ibn Ali Ibn Abi Talib, was,.as his father also, one of the twelve: 
persons. who are considered. as imdms by the Imimites (or Shiites). He 
was the father of (Muhammad) al-Muntazir (the expected), called. also Sahib 
as-Sirdab (he of the cavern), and .was surnamed al-Askari, ‘which title 
was borne also by his father Ali: we shall speak hereafter of him and the 
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other zma@ms. Al-Hasan was born on a Thursday in the year 231 (A. D. 
845-6) ; on the sixth of the month of the first Rabi, it is said; but, according 
to another account, towards the end of the year 232. He died at Sarr-man- | 
raa, on Friday (or Thursday), 8th of the first Rabi (or of the first Jumada), 
A. H. 260 (January, A. D. 874), and was interred at the side of his father’s 199 
tomb.—Askart means belonging to, or native of Sarr-man-raa, which place 
was called al-Askar (the camp or the troops), when the khalif al-Motasim, 
who built it, removed thither his troops (4skar). Al-Hasan and his father 
Ali were both denominated al-Askari, because the latter had been sent to 
Sarr-man-ria, by the khalif al-Mutawakkil, and resided there for twenty years 
and nine months. | 


ABU NUWAS IBN HANI. 


Aba Ali al-Hasan Ibn Hani Ibn Abd al-Awwal Ibn as-Sabah al-Hakami, sur- 
named Aba Nuwias, was a poet of great celebrity. His (great) grandfather was an 
enfranchised slave and client of al-Jarrah Ibn Abd Allah al-Hakami, governor of 
Khorasan, and for this reason he bore the title of al-Hakami. Muhammad Ibn 


Dawud Ibn al-Jarrah relates, in his Kitab al-W¥arakat, that Abi Nuwas was 
born and brought up at Basra, and that he accompanied Waliba Ibn al-Hu- 
bab (1) to Kufa, and from thence went to Baghdad. Another historian says that 
he was born at al-Ahwaz, and was removed thence at the age of two years: his 
mother Julaban was of that city; his father, who was a native of Damascus and 
a soldier in the service of Marwan Ibn Muhammad, the last of the Omaiyide dy- 
nasty, had been sent to keep garrison at al-Ahwaz, and he there espoused Jula- 
ban, by whom he had many children and, amongst the rest, Abi Muad and Abi 
Nuwas. The latter was confided by his mother to a druggist, and (when in 
this employment) he was seen by Abi Osama Waliba, who was pleased with 
his disposition, and-said to him: ‘‘I see in you presages (of success) which, 1 . 
‘am sure, you will not belie ; you are to cultivate poetry ; be therefore my dis- 
‘* ciple ; I will conduct you to eminence.”—‘‘ And who are you?” said Abi 
Nuwas.—‘‘ I am Abi Osama Waliba Ibn al-Hubab ;” replied he.—‘‘ I accept,” 
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said Abu Nuwas; ‘‘ and I had already the intention of gojng to Kufa, that I 
‘‘ might receive instruction from you and learn from you your poetical works.” 
He then accompanied him to Baghdad. — Aba Nuwas was a boy when he com- 
posed these, his first and well-known verses: 


He who bears the weight of love is soon fatigued; he is agitated with joy, but weep- 
ing would be fitter for him; his occupation is not a trifling sport. And you (my fatr 
mistress!) laugh-in wantonness whilst your lover sighs ; you marvel at my illness, but 
my health would be a marvel. 

Al-Khasib, the chief of the revenue-office in Egypt, once asked Abi Nuwas 
from what family he came; ‘‘ My talents,” replied Abi Nuwas, ‘‘ stand me 
‘Cin stead of noble birth.” Al-Khasib asked him no more questions after 
that. Ismail Ibn Nabakht said: ‘‘ 1 never saw a man of more extensive learning 
‘‘ than Abi Nuwas, nor one who, witha memory so richly furnished, pos- 
‘“ sessed so few books; after his decease we searched his house, and could onlv 
‘< find one book-cover, containing a quire of paper (2), in which was a collec- 
‘‘ tion of rare expressions and grammatical observations.” He was a muwal- 
lad (3) of the first class, and in the ten different species of poetry which he 
composed, he displayed equal abilities. A number of eminent men have occu- 
pied themselves with making a collection of his poetical works ; amongst them 
were Abi Bakr as-Sali, Ali Ibn Hamza, and. Ibrahim Ibn Ahmad Ibn Muham- 
mad at-Tabari, surnamed Tuztn: it is for this reason that discrepancies are 
observable in the collections of his poetry. His compositions are sufficiently 
known to preclude the necessity of citing any of them (4). I read in some 
book that (the khalif ) al-Mamun said: ‘‘ Were Fortune to describe herself, she 
‘‘ could not produce a description equal to the following by Abi Nuwas: 

‘Is not each living creature mortal, ‘and sprung from a mortal? Is not (the tree of) 
‘its descent deeply rooted in the dead? When Fortune wishes to prove the sage, it 
‘ appears to him as an enemy in the disguise of a friend.’ ” 

The first of these verses is a reminiscence of an idea thus expressed by Amro 
"|-Kais (5) : | 

Woman, reproach me less! my experience and the recollection of my ancestors are 


for me admonitions sufficient. The roots of my (family—tree) are interwoven with 
the root of the earth (6); but here comes death to strip me of the robe ( (of youth). 


In the life of al-Hasan al-Basri may be found an idea anninsuus to this (7).— 
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What a favourable opinion Abi: Nuwas must have entertained of his Creator's 
indulgence, may be learned from the following verses: 

Multiply thy sins to the utmost, for thou art to meet an indulgent Lord. When thou 
comest before Him, thou shalt behold mercy, and meet the great, the powerful King. 
Then thou shalt gnaw thy hands with regret, for the pleasures which you avoided 
through fear of hell. 

It is a very fine and original thought (8). — The anecdotes related of Aba 
Nuwas are numerous; one of his best pieces is the hasida rhyming i in m, which 
excited Abi Tammam’s jealousy to such a point, that he composed one in the 
same rhyme and measure ; Abu Tammam’s commences thus: 

(The lover) approached (after a long journey, the abode of his mistress), and greeted 
ruins (9)! How often does.such an approach break the firm knot of the lover’s en- 
durance. 

As for the poem of Abu Nuwas, it was in honour of al-Amin Muhammad Ibn 
Hardin ar-Rashid, and composed during his khalifat.—It begins with this verse: 


O (deserted) mansion! what has the lapse of cays wrought upon thee? No longer 
can we hope to find in thee a smiling face. 


It contains also the following description of the camel mounted by the poet: 


She encountered with me the terrors of the desert,—a slender camel, ardent and 
mettlesome. She outstrips her fellows, (and they follow her motions) as a row of wor- 
‘shippers behind their imam (follow hts). When our camels shall have borne us: to 
Muhammad, let their backs be ever kept sacred from riders | 


In the life of the celebrated poet Za 'r-Rumma Ghailan, we shall mention an 
observation which has been made on this last verse. ,The same verse reminds 
me of a circumstance which passed between me and a talented friend of mine, 
Jamal ad-din Mahmud Ibn Abd, a native of Arbela, who was alse a good scho- 
lar and an excellent singer: I was at a sitting of the council of state at Cairo, in 
I forget what month of the year 645, when Ibn Abd came to look for me, and 
he sat down near me for a while, there being a crowd of persons present on 
account of the great quantity of business to be transacted at the time; he then 
rose up and withdrew, nor was I aware of his absence, till his boy entered and 
handed me a note, in which the following lines were inscribed : 

O noble patron, by whose existence Fortune manifests to us her favour! I went on a 


pilgrimage to thy (place of} s station,—a pilgrimage of desire, not of obligation; and 
30 
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I left the conveyance which-bore me, near the noble sanctyary (of justice), but it went 
astray and was carried off by the people. Whilst I looked for it, I recited this verse 
of one who is a model in poetry: When our conveyances shall have borne us to Muham- 
mad, let their backs be ever kept sacred from riders. 


‘Having read the note, I asked the boy what was the matter, and he informed 
me that his master, on leaving me, perceived that some person had stolen his 
201 shoes (10); on which I admired the aptness of the quotation, (as) the Arabs of the 
Desert compare shoes to beasts of burden. Examples of this may be found in 
the poetry both of the ancients and the moderns; the same idea has also been 
employed by al-Mutanabbi in different places of his poems. Some time after, 
I was visited by Jamal ad-din Ibn Abd, and as we happened to speak of these 
verses, I observed to him that my name was Ahmad, not Muhammad ;. to which 
he answered that he knew it, but Ahmad and Muhammad were equivalent (11). 
Indeed, be the name what it might, the introduction of the verse was skilfully 
managed.—The khalif al-Amin Muhammad, having been irritated against Abi 
Nuwas on account of something which passed between them, threatened him 
with death and had him put in prison; the poet, in his confinement, wrote to 
him these verses : 


“XN 


I'seek shelter from death under your protection; to you I fly for refuge to avoid 
your vengeance. I swear by your life (12) that I shall never commit the like again! 
I swear it by your life! If you kill your Abd Nuwas, where will you find another? 


He had numerous adventures with the khalif Amin. In the life of Ibn Darraj 
al-Kastalli (see page 124), we have given an extract from a kasidg by Abt 
Nuwas, called the Raiya, because it rhymes inr. The Ahatib Abu Bakr makes 
mention of him in the history of Baghdad, and says that he was born in A. H. 
145A. D. 762-3), (some say 136), and that he died A. H. 195 (A. D. 810-1), 
or 196, or 198, at Baghdad, where he was buried in the Shanfzi cemetery. He 
was surnamed Abi Nuwds from two locks of hair which hung down (taniis) 
on his shoulders. — Hakami means belonging to Hakam Ibn Saad al- 
Ashira, a great tribe of Yemen, from which al-Jarrah Ibn Abd Allah al-Ha- 
kami was descended. Al-Jarrah was governor of Khorasan, and it has been 
already said that Abi Nuwas was one of his mawlas (13), and was therefore 
denominated after him.—We have spoken of Saad al-—Ashira in the life of 
al-Mutanabbi (see page 106). As for Sdl:, this name shall be noticed in the 
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’ life of Aba Bakr Muhammad as-Suli(14). Ihave never met with a notice on 
Ali Ibn Hamza(15). Ziziin studied belies-lettres under Abd Omar az-Zahid 
(al-Mutarriz), and became eminent in that branch; he resided at Baghdad, 
where he died A. H. 355, the month of the first Jumada (May, A. D. 966). 


(4) Abt Osima WaAliba Ibn al-Hub4b, a native of KOfa and a celebrated poet, was in great favour at the 
court of al-Mansdr and other Abbaside princes ; in praise and satire he displayed abilities of the highest or- 
der. It was by him that Abt Nuwés was presented to the Barmekides, and these generous patrons of litera- 
ture bestowed ample rewards on the rising poets In the enjoyment of his good fortune, Abd Nuwas disdained 
to recognise the friend to whom he had been indebted for his success in the world, and WaAliba had often 
reason to regret the service which he had rendered to his ungrateful disciple. WaAliba inhabited Baghdad, 
and most of his poems are consécrated to the praises of wine and of beauty. He composed also some 
satires against Bashshar Ibn Burd and Abd ‘l-Atdhiya, but being vanquished by them with the same wea- 
pon, he withdrew from public life. and sought to conceal the confusion of his defeat by retiring to obscurity 
in his native town.—(Masd@itk al-Absdr, MS. No. 1371. Kitab al-Aghdané, t. IV. fol. 63 verso.) 

(2) The word yo is probably synonymous with ls. 

(3) See note (11), page 200. 

(4) The MS. of the Bib. du Rot, No. 1348, is caHed the Diwan of Ab& Nuwds, but this is inexact; the 
compiler of the catalogue, a man of very little instruction in Arabic literature, was deceived by a false title 
affixed to the work. 

(5) See le Déwdan d’Amro 'i-Kais, page 80. 

(6) The rovt of the earth is supposed by the commentators to mean Adam or Ismail; the poet means that 
his descent could be traced up to Adam; as for Ismail, it is well known that Amro ‘l-Kais’s family, the Kin- 
dites, were not descended from him, but from Kahtan. 

(7) The author alludes perhaps to the passage in page 870, line 26, of this volume. 

(8) It is not, however, in strict eccordance with Moslim morality. 

(9) The word wr signifies the dung of camels and sheep. When a family of nomadic.Arabs removed 
their dwelling, the spot which they abandoned might be easily recognised afterwards by these marks. The 
idea is of constant recurrence in the kasidas of the early Arabic poets. 

(10) Which had been taken off on entering. 

(141) Ahmad means pratseworthy, and Muhammad, deserving of high pratse, or highly pratsed. 

(12) Literally: By the life of thy head. 

(143) Mawia means a manumitted slave, or a person sprung from one. It might be translated client, and 
the reciprocal duties of such clients and their patrons form an importaot chapter of Moslim Jaw. Mavila sig- 
nifies also patron. : 

(44) This is an oversight of the author’ s: he has already given the derivation of Sait, in the life of Ibrahim 
as-Sdli (page 23); and in the life of Muhammad as-Sdli he merely refers the reader to it. 

(48) He must not of course be confounded with Ali Ibn Hamza al-Kisdi, whose life is given by our author. 
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IBN WAKI AT-TINNISI. 


Abi Muhammad al-Hasan Ibn Ali Ibn Ahmad Ibn Muhammad Ibn Khalf Ibn 
Haiyan Ibn Sadaka Ibn Ziad ad-Dubbi (méméber of the tribe of Dubb) at-Tinnisi, 
surnamed Ibn Waki, a celebrated poet, came of a Baghdad family, but was born 
at Tinnis. He is spoken of in the following terms by ath-Thalibi in the 
Yatima: ‘‘ An eminent poet and a learned compiler ; he surpassed every per- 
‘gon of his time, and was outdone by noné of his contemporaries ; his vast 
‘¢ originality of thought charmed the reader’s mind and captivated his ima- 
‘¢ ination.” He then mentions his poems in the form of four-hemistich coup- 
lets, which certainly are very good, and he quotes passages from his other pro- 
ductions. His diwdn is made up of excellent poetry, and another of his works, 
the Munsif, or impartial, contains an. exposition of al-Mutanabbi’s plagiarisms. 
He had an impediment in his speech, and was (for that reason) called al-Adtis 
(the sneezer).) The following verses are by him: 


My heart, once enamoured, is now delivered from thy love, and feels for thee neither 
inclination nor desire. Thy cruelty reconciled me to thy loss; a parent can cease to 
regret the death of a froward child. 


By the same: 


Though the time of our meeting may be distant, our affection shall endure, and we 
shall be true lovers despite of absence. How many have broken the bonds of love, 
and yet full confidence had been placed in the sincerity of their attachment! How 

_ Many faithful lovers who have suffered from suspicion ! 


By the same : 


I rejoiced at the sufferings of my heart;—may God never grant it relief! How 
often have I blamed it for loving, and it replied: ‘‘I cannot help it-” 


Another poet has come near to this idea in the following verses : 
4 : , \ 


How inconsistent that resolution which inspired my heart with indifference and in- 
_ sensibility towards my beloved. It came to me and, a moment after, it became like 
my heart and said: “1 must submit.” 
Similar to this are the verses of Osama Ibn Munkid : 


Assume not a borrowed insensibility when abandoned by those you love; for your 
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force will fail under their protracted aversion. Know that thy heart will return to 
them, either of its own accord or despite its reluctance. 


¢ It is related by a certain jurisconsult, that he repeated the following verses 
of Ibn Waki’s to the shazkh Murtada ’d-din Abu ’]-Fath Nasr Ibn Muhammad 
Ibn Mukallad al-Kudai, a native of Shaizar and professor at the chapel built 
over the tomb of as-Shafi in the Karafa : 

An obscure position satisfies my wishes, and they are turned away from exalted 


rank. And yet they are not ignorant how sweet is the taste of greatness, but to that 
they prefer health. 


On this, Murtada ’d-din pronounced extempore these verses: 


The fall is in proportion to the ascent; avoid therefore exalted rank. Remain in a 
place where, if you fall, your legs will escape uninjured (f). 


By Ibn Waki: 


The censor of my conduct saw my beloved for the first time and said: ‘‘If you 
‘¢ loved one like her, no person would blame your passion. Say! towards whom is 
‘¢ your heart turned, that you neglect her, the sole creature worthy of love?” He con— 
tinued thus, unwittingly, to incite to love, one whom he had commanded to abstain 
from it. | 


1 once repeated the above verses to the doctor Shihab ad-din Muhammad, 
father of Ibn al-Khaimi, and he immediately recited to me the following line of 
his composition : 

Did my monitor see the face of my beloved, he would quarrel with me for that 
pretty face (2). 

This verse forms part of a poem ; it is well turned and the double meaning is 
prettily imagined. —Every fine idea has been expressed by Ibn Waki: he died on 
Tuesday, 23rd of the first Jumada, A. H. 393 (March, A.D. 1003), in the city of 203 
Tinnis, and was interred in the chapel built to receive him in the Greater Ceme- 
tery.—W aki was the surname given to his great-grandfather, Abu Bakr Mu- 
hammad Ibn Khalf, who was deputy to Abdan al-Jawaliki, kadi of al-Ahwaz ; he 
was gifted with talents, capacity, and eloquence ; learned in the reading of the 
Koran, in jurisprudence, in grammar, and in history. He composed many 
works, amongst others the Kitab at-Tarik (book of the path); the Kitab as- 
Sharif (book of the noble) (3); a treatise on the number of verses contained in 
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the Koran and on the conflicting opinions held on the subject; a treatise on 
archery; another on weights and measures, etc. He is author of some poetry, 
such as learned men generally compose. Died at Baghdad on Sunday, 23rd of 
the first Rabi, 306 (September, A. D. 918). Accerding to Ibn Kani, the death 
of Abdan al-Ahwazi took place in 307 (A. D. 919-20), at Askar Mukram (4).— _ 
Tinnisi is derived from Tinnis, the name of a town in Egypt near Damietta; it 
was so called after its founder, Tinnis, son ef Ham, son of Noah.— Al-Murtada 
’s-Shaizari died A. H. 598 (A. D. 1204-2), and was interred in the cemetery at 
the foot of Mount Mukattam (near Cairo). 


(1) In the original Arabic, these verses rhyme with the preceding, and are terminated by the same words. 

(2) This is the real meanitig of the veree, but.the last hemistich seems, at first sight, to signify: We should 
separate in an amicable manner. 

(3) These titles are so vague, that it is impossible to say what were the subjects treated of in these two 
works. Hajji Khalifa does not mention them. 

(4) The hdfizs AbO Muhammad Abd Allah Ibn Ahmad Ibn Mdsa Ibn Zid al~Ahwa§zi al-Jawaliki, sur- 
named AbdAn (a contraction of Abd Allah), visited various countries and learned the Traditions from a 
great number of persons. Asa hdfiz, he was noted for his exactness. Ibn KAnt taught the Traditions on 
his authority. He composed a number of works, and died A. H. 306 (A. D. 918-9), aged ninety years and 
some months. —(Ad-Dababi’s Téartkh al-Islam, MS. No. 646, fol. 28.) 


ABU BAKR IBN AL-ALLAF. 


Abi Bakr al-Hasan Ibn Ali Ibn Ahmad Ibn Bashshar Ibn Ziad, surnamed Ibn 
al-Allaf (son of the fodder-seller) ad-Darir (the blind), a celebrated and able 
poet, was a native of Nahrawan. . He learned the Traditions from Abd Omar 
ad-Dari (1), the reader of the Koran, Humaid Ibn Masada al-Basri, Nasr Ibn Ali 
al-Jahdami (2) and Muhammad Ibn Ismail al-Hisabi; and Traditions have been 
given on his authority by Abd Allah Ibn al-Hasan an-Nahhas, the kadi Abi 
"Hasan al-Khiraji, Hafs Ibn Shahin (3), and others. He was one of the khalif 
al-Motadid’s social companions, and he relates (of him) the following anecdote : 
‘¢T had passed a night at the palace of al-Motadid with a number of his other 
‘* companions, when a eunuch came to us and said: ‘The Commander of the 
‘« faithful sends to tell you that, after you nee he did not feel inclined 
‘“ to sleep, and composed this verse: 
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‘When the vision (o/ my mistress), fleeting through the shades of night, awoke me, 
‘ behold ! my chamber was deserted, and far off was the place of (our) meeting.’ 


«¢ «He says also,’ continued the eunuch, ‘that he cannot complete the piece, 
“and will give a rich present to any one who adds to it a second couplet to his 
“ satisfaction.’ Those who were present failed in accomplishing the task, 
‘¢ although they were all poets of talent, on which I hastened to pronounce the 
‘* following verse : ! : 


‘On this I said to my eyes: Shep again; perhaps the vision, in its hight visits, may 
‘return to me!’ 


‘«The eunuch then retired, and having come back, said: ‘The Commander 
‘“of the faithful declares that your verse is perfect, and he has ordered you a 
‘* present.’ ’’— This Abu Bakr had a pet cat, which used to enter into the neigh- 
bours’ pigeon-houses and eat the young. As this occurred frequently, the 
owners of the pigeons caught the cat and killed it; and Aba Bakr lamented its 
fate in the following poem. Some say, however, that the poem was composed on 
the death of Abd Allah Ibn. al-Motazz (of whom we shall. give a biographical 
notice), and that the poet's apprehension of the khalif al-Muktadir’s vengeance 
prevented him from openly expressing his ideas in this kas#da, and for that rea- 
son, he pretended that it was made on his cat; and he alludes to the cat in some 
passages. He and Ibn al-Motazz were intimate friends. Muhammad Ibn Abd 
al-Malik al-Hamadani, in his lesser history, entitled a/-Madrif al-Mutadk- 204 
khira (later information), says in the life of the vizir Abd ‘l-Hasan Ali 
Ibn al-Furat : ‘*The sdhib Abi ’I-Kasim Ibn Abbad said: ‘Aba ’Il-Hasan the 
‘* son of Abu Bakr al-Allaf, (surnamed a/-Akiil (the great eater), because he 
‘« was remarkable for the quantity which he ate at the parties given by princes 
‘Cand great men), recited to me the poems composed by his father on the cat, 
‘©and told me that by the cat, he meant al-Muhassin, son of the vizir Ibn 
‘¢ al-Furat, and that he did not dare, during the disasters of that family, to 
‘lament al-Muhassin’s fate or pronounce his name.’ ”—The history of this event 
will be found in the life of Aba ’l-Hasan Ali Ibn al-Furat.—The philologer Saed 
says, in his: Kitab al-Fusiis : ‘‘\t was related to me by Abd ’l-Hasan al-Mar- 
‘* zobani, that a slave girl belonging to Ali Ibn Isa loved a youth in the service 
‘of Abi Bakr Ibn al-Allaf; but having been discovered, they were both put 
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‘*to death and their skins stuffed with straw; then Abu Bakr, the mdwla or 
‘‘ patron of the youth, composed this poem to deplore his loss, and it is he 


- whom he meant by the cat.” God knows best the truth! This fine and 


original poem is composed of sixty-five verses, and its length prevents us 
from giving the entire; but we shall cite the prettiest passages and the verses 
containing moral reflexions (4); it begins thus: 


You have left us, Puss! and will never return! You who were to meas a child! How 
- can we cease to love you? you, who were for us a sure defence. You drove evil away 
from us, and guarded‘us, in our absence, from serpent and from cricket. You drove 
the mice from their hiding-places, and pursued them from their hole to the hall-door. 
In meeting them in the house, you found food, and without assistance you went 
against them. Flocks of them could not escape from you, not even one of the flock. 
You feared not the mid-day heat-of summer, neither did you dread the frost of win- 
ter. Your order was uncontrolled in our house, and they could offer no resistance. 
(Thus it was) till you devised evil against our neighbours and thought that you were 
not working harm. To do them wrong, you turned around death; but the (d:rd) which 
hovers round a pond must drink thereof. My heart trembled for you, but you glided 
forth without fear, and entered the pigeon-house with slow and stealthy step, but you 
were not slow in eating the young. You threw about the feathers on the path (of the 
masters), and you greedily swallowed the flesh. A wrong action fed you with their 
flesh, but their masters judged that slaying you was a right action. They plotted long 
against you and exerted their efforts; success crowns the stratagems of him who exerts 
his efforts. For along time they used wiles against you, but you fell not (into the 
snare); how often did you, without using any wiles, escape from theirs: but when, 
‘ with perfidious diligence, you went openly to steal, (and were then badly directed, ) 
they caught you, in their angry mood, and inflicted vengeance on you, adding: ‘‘ He 
‘‘ that hunts is caught in his turn!’ Then, with a sharp steel, they cured their ha- 
tred towards thee, and hearkened to the intercession of none. 


4 


From the same piece : 


You ceased not lurking for the pigeons till death surprised you with an ambus- 
cade (5). They had no compassion on. your plaintive cries, as you had none on 
those of the pigeons. Their master made you taste of death as you made their young 
ones to taste of it; it was simply retaliation (6). The cord whieh his kindness placed 
round your neck (7), to strangle you, must have been made of the fibres of the palm— 
tree. Methinks I see you struggling in the noose and foaming at the mouth. You 
sought means to escape, but no stratagem could avail, neither could you find one. 
Now that you are no more, we never heard of such a death, or of a life so fatal to 
others. You lived like a glutton led away by his avidity, and you died a violent 
death without an avenger (8). O you whom the love of young pigeons brought to your 
fall! why were you not satisfied with a piece of camel's fat? Did you not fear that 
fate would spring upon you, when you sprung like a lion into the pigeon-house? The 
punishment due to crime sleeps not, though it delay for atime. Ah! you would eat 
young birds and feared not that misfortune, like a ravenous beast, would eat you? 
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That were far from being just, and you were strangely mistaken as to the nearness and 
the distance (of punishment). May God refuse his blessing to meat, since the belly is 
the destruction of lives! How often has a sweet bit entered a greedy stomach, and 
expelled the soul from the body! The possession of Paradise would not have sufficed 
to turn you from clambering up to the pigeon-house. 


_ From the same kasida : is 


The powerful Lord, the Giver of safety, the Eternal had granted you luxurious ease; 
you ate at will of the mice in our house ;—(but where are those who are grateful for the 
comforts of life?)—you scattered their bands from time ‘to time, but they met after 
their dispersion and spared neither cloth nor felted stuff in the house. They emptied 
it to the bottom, and left not even what our hands had suspended to the walls with 
hooks; they crumbled the bread in the baskets, and how often did they annoy the 


family (9)! They tore our new dresses, and all of us were undergoing fresh misfor- 
tunes. 


We shall confine ourselves to these citations, which are the cream of the 
piece.—Ibn al-Allaf died A. H. 318 (A. D. 930), or 349, aged one hundred 
years (10).—Wahrawdni means belonging to Nahrawdn, an ancient village 206 
near Baghdad; as-Samani pronounces it ahrowdn, but that is not exact, 


‘ 


(4) Abd Omar Hafs Ibn al-Aziz Ibn Suhban oe ad-Dari, a native of Baghdad and a member of the 
_ tribe of Azd, was a grammarian and a Koranic reader of the first celebrity in Irak. ‘He inhabited Sarr-man- 
ria. It is stated that he was the first who collected together the different readings of the Koran (see page 152, 
note (1) ). Men of the first talent flocked from all countries to his lectures, on account of his extensive 
learning and the high authority of the traditionary information which he transmitted to them. He was a 
good and pious man. Towards the end of his life, he lost his sight. Died in the month of Shawwal, 246 
(beginning of A. D. 861).—Dari means belonging to ad-Dir, a well known quarter of Baghdad on the east 
bank of the Tigris.— (Abridged from the Tabakdt al-Kurrd, MS. ‘No. 742, fol. 54. ) 

(2) Nasr Ibn Ali al-Jahdami died A. H. 280 (A. D. 864).—(Nujam.) 

(3) Abo Hafs Omar Ibn Shahin, a celebrated hdfiz, preacher and commentator onthe Koran, was a native 
of Baghdad. Mention has been already made of him in page 324, note (2). 

(4) This piece is remarkable for its verbal quibbles and far-fetched. allusions; the little merit it possesses 
is lost in the translation. < 

(5) Literally: Till you were made to drink of death by the liers in ambush. 

(6) Literally : Hand for hand. 

(7) This piece is full of puns and quibbles, inbpossibie to be translated. To place a cord round the neck, 


signifies figuratiy ely, to lay a person under obligations. The word cord is often employed with the sense of 
obligation or favour. 


(8) Literally: By a murderer, or victim of an assassin. 

(9) Literally: How often did they break in pieces the liver of the family. 

(40) That is, one hundred lunar years, equivalent to about ninety-six solar. 
his 
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ABU ’L JUWAIZ AL-WASITI. 


Abia ’l-Juwaiz al-Hasan Ibn Ali Ibn Muhammad Ibn Bari al-Wasiti (native 
of Wasit) the katib, was a man of eminent talent. He inhabited Baghdad for a 
long period, and ig spoken of by the Khatib in his history of that city. ‘1 
‘‘ wrote under his dictation,” says this author, <‘ different historical relations, 
‘© anecdotes, pieces of verse, and philological observations, which, as he de- 
‘¢ clared, were taught to him by Ibn Sukkara al-HAsbimi (4) and others; but 
“ his statements do not merit full confidence (2), for he told me that he heard 
‘¢ the lessons of Ibn Sukkara, which could not be, as he must have been then 
‘*too young. He was well informed in literature and composed some good 
‘* poetry, particularly eulogiums and descriptions. Among the verses of his 
a composition which he recited to me; were the following: © | 

‘Renounce all mankind and turn your friendship from them, if you cannot have 
‘indulgence for human nature.’ The stream of time is evidently a troubled current ; 
hope not then to find. pureness and sincerity in (men,) the children of time; for their 
‘ dispositions resist correction (3). Two things are not to be found on earth, a dir- 
‘hem gainéd honestly, and a friénd really sincere.’ ” | 

Abd ‘l-Jawaiz is author of some good works; his handwriting was elegant, 
and his poetry charming; I have met with many of his pieces, but I never saw a 
complete collection of them, neither do I know if sucha collection was ever 
formed. The following verses of his are currently cited : 

Love has worn me down as a piece of wood is thinned with a knife; aad your aversion 
has melted me away, so that I am become a greater nonentity than the day which is gone 


by. Lam not visible till I see you, for atoms of dust do not appear but in the rays of 
the sun. 


In the piece which follows he has subjected himself to certain rules of com- 


br 


position not at all necessary in poetry (4): 


Oh! what sadness was mine when she said: ‘‘ He hag been false in the promises he 
‘‘made me, and has sported (wsth my feelings). By the existence of Him who cre- 
ated me to live for her alone (5)! when her image crosses my mind, I am plunged in 
despair (6). : 


He died A.H. 460 (A. D. 1067-8). The Khatth says ; “‘T heard Abu ‘I-Jawaiz 
‘* mention that he was born A. H. 382 (A. D. 992-3), and, after the year 460, I 
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“never heard more of him.” It is’ certain, however, that he died, as we have 
said, in 460; the Khatib, it is true, does not declare it expressly; he only notices 
the epoch at which he ceased: to hear of him. yo 


(1) Abd ’l-Hasan Muhammad Ibn Abd Allah, surnamed Ibn Sukkara, a celebrated philologist and poet, 
was descended from Ali, son of the Abbaside khalif al-Mahdi, for-which reason he was entitled al-Abbasi. 
He was also named al-Hashimi, being descended, as all the Abbasides, from Hashim, great-grandfather of Mu- 
hammad. His collected poetical works form a mass of fifty thousand verses, the prevailing character of which 
is gaiety and-humdur. He and his contemporary Ibn Hajjaj were, by their rivalry, the Jarir and Farazdak 
of the epoch. He died A. H. 388(A. D. 996).—(AI-Yafl’s Annals. Yatima, No. 1370, fol. 206. Specimens 
of his poetry may be found in both works.) 

(2) Literally: He was not a thikat ; see note (5), page 102. 

(3) I have been obliged to paraphrase this verse, so as to render the author's idea. 

(4) Literally: In this piece is strict observance of what is not obligatory: luzadm ma la yalzum. See note (3), 


page 97. 
“(5) Literally: Who madé me a awakf (settled) on her and for her (use). See note (7), page 49. 


(6) Literally: It clothes me with despair. , , 


ALAM AD-DIN AS-SHATANI. 


Aba Ali al-Hasan Ibn Said Ibn Abd Allah Ibn Bundar Ibn Ibrahim as-Sha- 
(ani, surnamed Alam ad-din (the signal of religion), was a jurisconsult, but 
the cultivation of poetry became his dominant passion, and by his compositions, 
in which he displayed great talent, he became known as a poet: he then had al- 
ready left his native town and settled at Mosul, from whence he went occasionally 
to Baghdad. The vizir Abt ’l-Muzaffar Ibn_Hubaira treated him with great 
deference and favour. The Adtib Imad ad-din mentions him in the Kharida, 
and then gives some of his poetry. ‘‘ He celebrated,’’ says he, ‘‘the praises of 
‘¢ Salah ad-din in a poem which begins thus: 


‘I see victory attached to your yellow standard; proceed then, and conquer the 207 
‘ world, for you are worthy of its possession.’ ” , 


The same poem contains this verse : 


Fortune is in your right hand and wealth in your left; joy then’ to him who hopes 
for their favours! joy be to him! © 
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This poet was born A. H. 540 (A..D. 1446-7); he died in the month of Sha- 
ban, 599 (April, or May, A. D. 1203), at Mosul. Ibn ad-Dubaithi mentions 


him with praise ia his supplement (to the kterary history of is aca ) (4).— 
pada is the name of a town (2) in Diar Bakr. 


(4) Ibn ad=-Dubaithi’s literary higtory of Baghdad; MS. No. 748, fol. 168. 
(2) Ibn ad-Dubaithi says, a castle, ials. 


qe 
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NASIR AD-DAWLAT IBN HAMDAN. 


Abi Mubammad al-Hasan, surnamed Nasir ad-Dawlat (champion of .the 
empire), was descended from Taghlib (the progenitor of dn ancient and illus- 
triqus Arabic tribe); -his genealogy i is\as follows: Al-Hasan son of Abu ’l-Haija 
Abd Allah Ibn Hamdan Ibn Hamdino Ibn al-Harith [bn Lokman Ibn Rashid Ibn 
al-Mathna Ibn Rafi Ibn al-Harith Ibn Ghatif Ibn Mihraba Ibn Haritha Ibn 
Malik Ibn Obaid Ibn Adi Ibn Osama Ibn Malik Ibn Bakr Ibn Habib Ibn Amr 
Ibn Ghanm Ibn Taghlib. - He acted as lieutenant to his father in the govern- 
ment of Mosul, and after passing through many vicissitades of fortune, he 
became lord of that city and its dependencies. On this occasion he was honoured 
with the title of Nestr ad-Dawlat, by the khalif al-Muttaki Lillah, who granted 
also to his brother, on the same day, the title of Saif ad-Dawlat (sword of the 
empire). This was-on the first of the month of Shaban, A. H. 330 (April, A. D. 
942). Their influence then became very great. Abd Allah Ibn Hamdan, their 
father, had been appointed governor of Mosul and its dependencies, A. H. 292 
(A. D. 904-5), by the khalif al-Muktafi Billah, and he made his entry into the 
city towards the beginning of the year 293. Nasir ad-Dawlat was older than his 
brother Saif ad-Dawlat and in higher favour with the khalifs. The two bro- 
thers made the greater part of their literary studies together, and a coolness 
having once taken place between them, Saif ad-Dawlat addressed these verses 
to Nasir ad-Dawlat : 


Though suffering from your harshness, I shall not act unkindly ; neither shall I neg- 
lect my duty, in whatever state I may be. You are (to me a a parent, and a parent's 
severity is best-repaid with patience and resignation. - 
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“Another ‘time, he wrote to him these verses, which are mentioned by ath-Tha- 
Jibi in his Yatima: 


I concede to you exalted rank, although I am worthy of it; and I say to (my advisers): 
‘* There is a difference between me and my brother.” I have no aversion for rank, 
tis true; but I forego my rights, so that you (my brother!) may enjoy the plenitude of 
yours. (But yet in the race of honours) | must surely hold the second place, if | con- 
sent to yield you up the first. 


& ‘ 


On the death of Saif ad-Dawlat (an event of which we shall give the date in 
his life), a great change was produced in the character and disposition of his 
brother Nasir ad-Dawlat, who loved him dearly ; his intellectual faculties be- 
came so weak, that his children and domestics no longer retained for him any 
respect, and he was at. length arrested at Mosul by his son Aba Taghlib Fadl 


~ Allah, surnamed Oddat ad-Dawlat (strength of the empire), and commonly 


ealled al-Ghadanfer (the lion). Fadl Allah, who in this action was seconded by 
the approbation of his brothers, sent his father to the castle of as-Salama in the 
fortress of Ardumusht(1).. (My professor Ibn al-Athir says, in his History, that 
this fortress is now called Kawashi.) This event took place on Tuesday, the 


24th of the first Jumada, A. H. 356 (May, A.D. 967). Nasir ad-Dawlat remained 208 


in confinement till his death, which happened on the afternoon of Friday, the 
second of the first Rabi, 358 (January, A. D. 969). His corpse was borne to 
Mosul, and interred at Tall Tauba (2), a hill on the east side of the city. Some 
say that he died in 357. Muhammad Ibn Abd al-Malik al-Hamadani (3) says. 
in his Onwdn as-Siar, towards the end of the life of Nasir ad-Dawlat: ‘He 
‘‘ continued to govern the provinces of Mosul and other places, till the- year 
‘*¢ 356, when he was arrested by his son al-Ghadanfer ; he had been emir over 
‘those countries for thirty-two years. He died on,Friday, 12th of the first 
** Rabi, 357 (February, A. D. 968).” His father Abdi ’l-Haija Abd Allah was 
slain at Baghdad on the 17th Muharram, A. H. 317 (March, A. D. 929), whilst 
protecting the khalif al-Kahir Billah. The history of this event: is well 
known (4).— When Adad ad-Dawlat Ibn Buwaih slew his cousin Bakhtyar 


cand took possession of Baghdad, Abu Taghlib al-Ghadanfer, who had fought on 


the side of the latter, was embroiled in an affair with the conqueror, the cir- 
cumstances of which would be too long to relate; we shall only state in a summary 
manner, that Adad ad-Dawlat went to attack him at Mosul, from which al-Gha- 


‘ A 
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danfer retreated and encamped outside of Damascus, ~which was in the pos- 
session of Kassim al-Aiyar (5). (4l-Ghadanfer) then wrote to the sovereign 
of Egypt, al-Aziz Ibn aJ-Moizz, soliciting the government of Syria, to which 
al-Aziz gave ostensibly his consent, but secretly opposed obstacles tothe fulfil- 
ment of his promise. After this, al-Ghadanfer proceeded to Ramla, im the 
month of Muharram, A. H. 369 (August, A. D. 979) (6); but as that place 
was in the hands of al-Mufrij Ibn al-Jarrah al-Badwi at-Tai (7), he re- 
treated from it, and collected fresh troops to attack the place. He then returned. 
‘and gave al-Mufrij battle, at the gate of the city, on Monday, 4st of Safar; 
but his partisans havidg been defeated, he was made prisoner and put to death 
on Tuesday, 2nd of the month of Safar of that year (September, A. D. 979). 
His birth took place on Tuesday, 44th of Zi ’l-Kaada, A. H. 328 (August, 
A. D. 940).—I have given the genealogy of this family on the authority of 
the vizir Abd ’l-Kasim' Ibn al-Maghribi, who has inserted it in his work 
entitled 4dab al-Khawdss.—The genealogist Muhammad Ibn Asad abAsadi 
says: *‘ Taghlib (the progenitor-of the tribe so called) was named Dithar, but 
‘‘he obtained the surname of Taghlib for the following reason: His father 
“Wail was beset in his dwelling by (the tribes of ) Yemen, who had the in- 
‘‘ tention of making his family. prisoners, but he called aloud on his people and 
‘© companions, and with their assistance he defeated them of Yemen. Taghlib 
‘¢ was then a child, and his father prognosticated well of him and said: ‘‘ ‘ This 
‘is Taghlib,’ (thou shalt conquer,) and such was the name by which he was 
‘* called ever after.”’ 
| : 4 

(1) ‘‘Ardumushé, a strong fortress near Jaztrat Ibn Omar, on mount Jédi or Ararat, to the east of the Tigris. 
‘* Below the fortress lies another fortress, Dair az—Zafaran (saffron convent), which is also called Lawdshi 
Ts gly. It is one of the dependencies of Mosul.”—(Mardstd). In the MS. of Ibn al-Athir, the name of 
this place is written Kawdshé ls seo t. II. f. 24, verso, and f. 23, v. 

(2) ‘* Tall Tauba 4 9) Ss i hill of repentance) lies opposite to Mosul on the Nineva side (of the réver 
‘6 Tigris); a chapel is there which is visited by the pious. This place was so named, it is said, because the 

‘‘ people of Nineva went out to it and repented when Jonas threatenéd them with God’s vengeance.’ _— 
(Mardsid.) | 

(3) This writer died A. H. 844 (A. D. 1497). — (ibn al-A thir; Haji Khalifa.) 

(4) The khalif al-Muktadir had been deposed by Manis the eunuch, Nazik 25 , chief of the police 


guards (SaAtb as-Shorta), and Abd ’l-Haijé Ibn Hamdan, who had come from the province of al-Jabal with 
a large body of troops to assist the conspirators. On the accession of the new khalif, al-Kdhir, the imperial 
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‘guards islet lo | came in arms to demand the customary donation and an additional year's pay. 
As they did not obtain immediately what they required, they reinstated al-Muktadir on the throne, after mas- 
sacring NazOk and Abd ‘I-Haiji. A full relation of this event is given by Ibn al-Athir in his Annals, from 
which Abd 'l-Fedé has extracted his abridged: account of the same revolution. 
(8) This Kassim had succeeded Iftiktn as governor of Damascus. He acknowledged the authority of the 
Fatimite khalif al-Aztz, and had prayers said for him in the mosques of that city. — (Ibn al-Athtr, yenr 368.) 
(6) The MSS. of Ibn Khallikan have 367, em for asm); but this is a fault, probably of an early copyist 


The facts are fully related and the true dates given in Abd ‘I—-FedA and Ibn al-Athtr.: 

(7) This was the phylarch of the Bedwin Arabs. He and his family resided at Ramla, and were devoted to 
the Fatimite dynasty of Egypt. Ibn Khalddn, in his notice on the Arabian tribes which settled in Africa, 
gives the history of this family. 


RUKN AD-DAWLAT IBN BUWAIH. 


Abi Ali al-Hasan Ibn Buwaih Ibn Fannakhosri ad-Dailami, surnamed Rukn 
ad-Dawlat (pillar of the state): the rest of his genealogy has been already given 
in the life of his brother, Moizz ad-Dawlat Ahmad (page 155). He was lord 
of Ispahan, Rai, Hamadan, and all Persian Irak, and father of the three princes, 
Adad ad-Dawlat Fannikhosrd, Muwaiyad ad-Dawlat Abi Mansir Bawaih, and 
Fakhr ad-Dawlat Ab@’l-Hasan Ali. Rukn ad-Dawlat was a powerful and aspir- 
ing prince ; he had for vizir Ibn al-Amid (1), on whose death he appointed Abi 
1-Fath Ali, the son of Ibn al-Amid, to the same situation. The Szhib Ibn Abbad 
was vizir to his son Muwaiyad ad-Dawlat, and, on that sovereign’s death, to 
Fakhr ad-Dawlat; this circumstance we have’ already mentioned in the life -of 
the Sahib (page 213). Rukn ad-Dawiat reigned prosperously, and was favoured 
/by fortune in possessing three such sons; it wae between them that he shared 
his possessions, and they governed with the greatest ability. He had two bro- 
thers; Abd ’l-Hasan Ali Imad ad‘Dawlat, who-was older-than himself, and Abi 
?1-Husain Ahmad Moizz ad-Dawlat, who was younger. The life of the latter has 
been already giyen (page 155). Rukn ad—Dawlat died at Rai on Friday night, 209 
48th of the month of Muharram, A. H. 366 (September, A.D. 976), and was 
buried in the mausoleum which bears his name. “His birth is-placed, by con- 
*¢ jecture, in the year 284 (A. I. 897);” such are the words of Abi Ishak as- 
Sabi. He reigned forty-four years, one month, and nine days, and was suc- 
ceeded by his son Muwaiyad ad-Dawlat. | 
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(4) The life of Ibn al-Amid is given in this work. In the preceding pages I have written the name Omafd, 
in consequence of having misunderstood a grammatical observation made by Thn Khallikan. 


’ 


AL-HASAN IBN SAHL THE VIZIR. 


Abi Muhammad al-Hasan Ibn Sahl Ibn Abd Allah as-Sarakhsi succeeded his 
brother al-Fadl Zd ’r-Riasatain as vizir to al-Mamin, whose favour he thencefor- 
ward enjoyed toa high degree. We have already made mention (page 268) of 
his daughter Buran, of her marriage with al-Mamun, and of the heavy expense 
to which her father al-Hasan went on that occasion; we shall therefore abstain 
from repeating the same account here. Al-Mamun gave him the government of 
all the provinces conquered by Tahir Ibn al-Husain, as we shall mention in the 
life of the latter. Al-Hasan’ was of a noble disposition and very generous ,in his 


donations to poets and other (/:terary’) men: a poet once went to him and recited 
in hig presence these verses : , 


LY 


When my wife (1) saw me saddle my camels, although I had just ungirthed ‘them, 

she said: ‘‘Can a distant journey await camels, now that al-Fadl (2) is.no more ?”— 
‘“< Yes,” I replied, ‘they must (bear me) to al-Hasan Ibn Sahl.” 

For this piece the poet received a rich present.—He went forth, one day, to 
accompany to some distance al-Mamin, who was setting out on a journey; and 
when they were about separating, al~-Mamian said to him: ‘‘Abi Muhammad! 
‘¢ do you desire any thing ?”—‘‘ Yes, Commander of the faithful;” replied al- 
Hasan, ‘‘ that you preserve towards me those favourable feelings of your heart, 
“¢ the possession of which I cannot ensure to myself but with your concurrence.” 
—One of those (who knew him) relates the following anecdote: ‘I was present 
‘* at an’ audience given by al-Hasan Ibn Sahl, and a person came to thank him 
‘¢ for a letter of recommendation which he had written. in his favour ;.on this, the 
‘‘ vizir replied: ‘Why thank me? I consider (che duty of) intercession as the 
‘legal alms (which render the capital) of my honourable feelings (acceptable 
‘Ss t¢ God) (3).”—The same narrator says: ‘‘ I was present, one day, whilst he 
‘6 dictated (to his secretary)'a letter of recommendation, and he himself wrote at 
‘¢ the end of it these words: ‘I have been told that, on the day of judgment, a man 


( 
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‘¢ will be questioned respecting the use he made of the influence given him by 
‘¢ his rank in the world, in the.same manner as he will be questioned respect- 
‘* ing the use he made of the superfluity of his wealth (4°.’—He said to his sons: 
‘¢ ¢ My sons! learn the use of language; it is by it that man holds his pre-emi- 
‘¢ nence over other animals; the higher the skill which you attain in the use of 
‘¢ language, the nearer you approach to the ideal of human nature.’ ”—Al- 
Hasan continued to act as vizir to al-Mamin till he had an attack of black bile 
(melancholy), caused by excessive grief on learning the murder of his brother 
al-Fadl; (we shall narrate this event in the life of the latter.) His melancholy 
overcame him so far, that he had to be confined to his house, and was unable 
to fulfil the duties of his office. ‘In the year 203 (A. D. 848-9),” says at- 
Tabari in his History, ‘* Al-Hasan Ibn Sahl was overcome by black bile, occa- 
‘¢ sioned by a fit of sickness; this sickness impaired his reason to such a degree, 
‘¢-that it was necessary to chain him and confine him in a chamber. Al-Mamin 
“‘then took for bis vizir Ahmad Ibn Abi Khalid.” Al-Hasan died at Sarakhs, 
on the first of Zu ’l-Hijja, A. H. 236 (June, A. D. 851), (some say 235).—The 
following verses were made in his praise by Yusuf al-Jawhari : 

Could Zohair see Hasan and the manner in which his generosity employs his wealth, 
Zohair would say, at the sight: ‘ It is he who is the liberal man despite of misfortunes, 
‘and not Harim !” 

Towards the end of this work, in the life of Yahya Ibn Isa Ibn Matrih, we 
shall give the anecdote of Zohair and Harim Ibn Sinan (5).—In the life of Aba 
Bakr Muhammad al-Khowarezmi mention is made of al-Hasan Ibn Sahl.—Sa- 
rakhsi means belonging to Sarakhs, which is a city in Khorasan. 210 


(1) Notwithstanding the authority of the MSS. I read cells, not dls. 

(2) That is: Why undertake a lopg journey to solicit favours, now that the best of patrons, the vizir al- 
Fad! Ibn Sahl is no more? 

(3) By the Moslim law, property is liable to a yearly tax of 2 1.2 per cent. This tax is called Zakat (alms), 
and the payment of it is necessary to render the possession and use of the remaining capital agreeable to God. 
In Hamilton's Hedaya, vol. I., will be found an account of this tax and its primitive object. 

(4) This phrase in the original Arabic is expressed with singular concision, and is yet perfectly clear. 

(5) Some time anterior to Islamism, a destructive warfare existed between the tribes of Abs and Dubyaén, 
but the feud was at length appeased by Harim Ibn Sindn and al-Harith Ibn Adf, who generously paid the 
price of blood to the relations of those who had fallen in the contest. For this, Zohair Ibn Abi Sulma praises 
them both in his celebrated Moallaka. 

D2 
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 AL-WAZIR AL-MUHALLABI. 


Abi Muhammad al-Hasan Ibn Muhammad Ibn Haran Ibn Ibrahim Ibn Abd 
Allah Ibn Yazid Ibn Hatim Ibn Kabisa Ibn al-Muhallab Ibn Abi Sufra al-Azdi 
al-Muhallabi al-Wazir (the viztr descended from al-Muhallab and member of 
the tribe cf Azd,) wes appointed vizir by Moizz ad-Dawlat Ibn Bawaih (see his 
life, page 155) on Monday, 27th of the first Jumada, A. H. 339 (November, 
A. D. 950); his powerful influence, generous disposition, lofty spirit, and firm 
administration have rendered him celebrated, whilst his acquaintance with lite- 
rature and his friendship for. men of learning reached to an extreme. Previ- 
ously to the period at which he was attached to the service of Moizz ad-Dawlat, 
he had suffered greatly from want and distress: in one of his journeys, after 
undergoing severe fatigue, he -had a longing for flesh-meat, and not being able 
to procure any, he recited extempore the following verses : 


Where is death sold, that I may buy it? for this life is devoid of good. Ob! let 
death, whose taste (fo me) is sweet, come and free me from a detested life! When I see - 
a tomb from afar, I wish to be its inhabitant. May the Being who granteth tranquillity, 
have compassion on the soul of the generous man who will bestow death, as a charity, 
upon one of his brethren! 


These verses were heard by a person, who was travelling (7 the same cara- 
van) with him,.and whose name was Abd Allah as-Sifi, or, by another account, 
Abu ’I-Hasan al-Askalani; this man bought for him a dirhim’s worth of meat, 
and cooked it, and gave it to him to eat. They then separated, and al-Muhal- 
labi having experienced a change of fortune, became vizir to Moizz ad-Dawlat at 
Baghdad, while the person who had travelled with him and purchased the meat 
for him, was reduced to poverty; having then learned that al-Muhallabi was 
a vizir, he set out to find him and wrote to him these lines: 


Repeat to the vizir, for whose life I would sacrifice my own—repeat to him the words 
of one who reminds him of what he has forgotten. ‘*Do you remember when, in a life 
of misery, you said: Where ts death sold, that I may buy it?” 


The vizir, on reading the note, recollected the circumstance, and, moved 
with the joy of doing a generous action, he ordered seven hundred dirhtms to 
be given to the writer, and inscribed these words on the paper: Zhe sinulitude 
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of those who lay out their substance in the service of God, is as a gran of 
corn which has produced seven ears and in every ear a hundred grains ; for 
God giveth many-fold to whom he pleaseth (1). He then prayed God’s bless- 
ing on him and clothed him in a robe of honour, and appointed him to a place 
under government, so that he might live in easy circumstances.—Al-Muhallabi, 
on being raised from penury to the vizirat, composed these lines: 


Fortune pitied (me) for my misery, and lamented the length of the sufferings which 
consumed me; she has granted me what I hoped for, and delivered (me) from what I 
apprehended. I shall therefore pardon her former wrongs, and even the crime of 
turning my hair to gray. 


By the same : 


In the haste of our separation, whilst my heart was enflamed (with angutsh), the per- 
son whom I loved said to me: ‘‘ What will you do on the way after (leaving) me?” And 
I replied: ‘‘ I shall weep for your (loss) the length of the way.” 


Among the verses said to have been composed by him in the ume of his po- 211 
verty and addressed to a person in high authority, are the following, which some, 
however, attribute to Abi Nuwas: 


If I asked you to increase my afflictions, such an augmentation would be beyond 
your power. Were a life such as I have led offered to the dead, they would refuse it. 


Abd Ishak as-Sabi, the author of the epistles (2), says: ‘‘I was one day with 
‘¢ the vizir al-Muhallabi, and he took a sheet of paper to write, on which F said 
** extempore : 


‘He has a hand of surpassing liberality by its gifts, and a discourse of which he 
‘scatters the pearls upon the paper. Hatim is concealed in his hand (3), and: Sah- 
‘ban in his fingers (4).’” : 


Moizz ad-Dawlat had a Turkish mamlak of singular beauty, named Tikin al- 
Jamdar (5); he was extremely fond of him and sent him as the commander of a 
military expedition against one of the Hamdan family. On this, the following 
lines were made by the vizir al-Muhallabi, who found the youth handsome 
enough to adorn a court (6), but not suited to sustain the toils of war : 


(There is) a child with the waters (of youth) mantling in his face, and the wood of his 
(body) yet tender; he is so like a girl, that his bosom might be expected soon to swell ; 
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yet to his slender waist they have hung a sword, add tied around it a belt which hurts 
him; they have made him chief of an army, but the troop and the leader of it will 
both perish. 


And so it really was, the mamluk being unsuccessful in his expedition.—A 
singularly sentimental line of his is the following : 


(My) eyelids parted when you parted with me, and they met not again but over a 
flowing tear. 


The traits of his generous character abound. He was born at Basra on Mon- 
day night, 26th Muharram, A. H. 291 (December, A. D. 903), and he died on 
Saturday, 26th Shaban, A. H. 352 (September, A.D. 963), whilst making a jour- 
ney to Wasit. His body was borne to Baghdad, where it arrived on Wednesday 
night, 5th Ramadan of the same year, and'was interred in that part of the Wi- 
bakhtiya cemetery which is called the burial-ground of the Koraish.—Muhal- 
labi means descended from al-Muhallab, of whom we shall give the life. On 
the death of this vizir, the following elegy was composed by the poet al-Husain 
Ibn al-Hajjaj (whose. tife will be found farther on): 


People of poets! (hear) the cry of one afflicted; of one for whom the joy of eon- 
solation can no more be hoped. Give solace to poetry for the loss of the vizir; 
poetry weeps blood over him after (exhausting) its tears. He is dead! the man behind 
whom praise toiled ineffectually, and before whom proceeded clemency (lske) the cle— 
mency of God. In his death, fortune has overthrown the fortress to which we retired 
for protection against fortune’s wrongs. Let the sons of Buwaih know, that the days 
(of thar prospersty) are now crossed by affliction. 


(1) Koran, surat 2, verse 263. 

(2) See page 31. 

(3) The generosity of Hatim is well known. 

(4) Sahban was an ancient Arab celebrated for his eloquence.—(4l-Hariré, p. 42; Resmussen’s Addéta- 
menta, p. 74.) 

(8) Jamdar ; officer of the wardrobe.—(De Sacy's Chrestomathie,t. I. p. 135; t. II. p. 186.) 

(6) The Arabic scholar will perceive that a modification is here made in the sense of the original text. 


\ 
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THE VIZIR NIZAM AL-MULK. 


The vizir Abd Ali al-Hasan Ibn Ali Ibn Ishak Ibn al-Abbis at-Tasi (native of 212 


Ttis) was surnamed Nizam al-Mulk, Kawwam ad-din (the regulator (1) of the 
state, upholder of religion). As-Samani says in his Kitab al-Ansdb: ‘ Rap- 
‘‘ xan; a small village near Tis; it is said that Nizam al-Mulk was from its 
‘« neighbourhood.”” He was son to a dihkdn (2), and, after studying the Tra- 
ditions and jurisprudence, he entered as Adtzb (3) into the service of Ali Ibn 
Shadan, governor of the city of Balkh; but.as heavy sums were extorted from 
him every year by his employer, he abandoned his post and fled to Dawud Ibn 
Mikail as-Saljiki, the father of Alp Arslan. This prince received from him 
such proofs of fidelity and attachment, that he gave him over to his son, Alp 
Arslan, saying: ‘‘Consider him as a parent, and disobey not his counsels.” 
When Alp Arslan succeeded to the empire, Nizam al-Mulk took the direction 
of affairs, and administered with great talent; he remained in Alp Arslan’s ser- 
vice ten years: On the death of that prince, his sons pressed forward to seize 
on the empire, but Nizam al-Mulk secured it to Malak Shah, son of Alp Arslan. 
From that period and during twenty years, all the power was concentrated in the 
hands of the vizir, whilst the sultan had nothing more to do than show himself on 
the throne and enjoy the pleasures of the chase. The khalif al-Muktadi Billah, 
having received a visit from Nizam al-Mulk, allowed him to be seated in his pre- 
sence, and addressed him in these terms: ‘‘Q Hasan! may God be pleased with 
‘< thee in as much as the Commander of the faithful is pleased with thee.” The 
court of the vizir Nizam al-Mulk was greatly frequented by doctors of the law and 
sufis, towards the latter of whom he was very beneficent. Being asked the rea- 
son of the favour which he showed them, he answered : ‘‘I was in the service of a 
‘¢ certain emir, when a sufi came to me and made me a pious exhortation, and 
‘* said : ‘Serve Him whose service will be useful to you, and be not taken up with 
‘*one whom dogs will eat to-morrow.’ I did not understand his meaning ; 
‘‘but the emir used to drink from morning to evening, and had some dogs 
‘‘ which were ferocious like beasts of prey, and devoured strangers at night ; 
‘‘now, it happened that being once overcome with intoxication, he went 
‘¢out alone, and was torn to pieces by the dogs, which did not recognize 
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‘him. I then knew that this sifi had received a revelation on the subject, 
‘¢ and I therefore treat these people with respect, in-hopes that I may obtain a 
‘« similar grace.” —On hearing the call to prayers, he immediately aban- 
doned whatever occupation he might be engaged in; and when the Imam al- 
Haramain Abt ’l-Maali, and the author of the Epistle (4), Abd ’l-Kasim al- 
Kushairi, came to visit him, he treated them with the utmost respect and made 
them sit down on the same sofa with himself. He built a number of colleges, 
convents, and mosques in different provinces. He was the first who set the 
example of founding a college (5), and he commenced, A. H. 457 (A. D. 1065), 
the construction of that of Damascus; m the year 459, it was agreed on by every 
class of persons that Abd Ishak as-Shirazi should teach therein; but he did not 
present himself, and Abia Nasr Ibn as-Sabbagh, the author of the Shdmul, 
taught for twenty days in his place, after which, Abi Ishak accepted (6). We 
shall give the full details of this circumstance in the life of Ibn as-Sabbagh, which 
see. At the hour of prayer, Abu Ishak used to quit the college and perform his 
devotions in a mosque; ‘‘ Because,” said he, ‘‘I have been informed that the 
‘¢ preater part of the materials employed in the construction of the college has 
‘¢ been procured illegally.” —Nizam al~Mulk learned and taught the Traditions, 
and he used to say: ‘‘f am conscious of not deserving that honour, but I 
‘¢ wish to establish myself in the series (7) of persons who have transmitted the 
‘¢ savings of the Prophet.” —The following verses are declared to be his: 


After four-score, strength exists not; and the alacrity of youth is departed. With 
staff in hand I resemble Moses, but have not the gift of prophecy. 


Some persons say, however, that these verses are by Muhammad Ibn Abi 
’s-Sakr, whose life shall be given farther on.—Nizam al-Mulk was born on 
913 Friday, 24st of Za'l-Kaada, A. H. 408 (April, A. D. 1018), at Nawkan, one of 
the two cities of which Tis is composed (8). In A. H. 485, he set out with 
Malak Shah for Ispahan, and on Friday night, 10th of Ramadan (October, A. D. 
1092), he hroke his fast and mounted in his palanquin; on reaching a village 
called Sabna, near Nahawend, he remarked that a great number of the Compa- 
nions of the Prophet had been slain at that place in the time of the khalif Omar 

Ibn al-Khattab (9), ‘‘and happy,” said he, ‘‘is the man who is with them!’ He 

_ was then accosted by a boy of the province of Dailam, in the dress of a stifi, who 
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called to him to receive a memorial, and when the vizir reached out his hand to 
take it, he stabbed him to the heart with‘a dagger. Nizam al-Mulk was borne to 
his pavilion, where he expired, and the murderer took to flight, but having 
stumbled over a tent-rope, he fell and was immediately taken and: put to death. 
The sultan’ rode forth -without delay ‘to tranquillize the army and console them. 
The body of the vizir was transported to Ispahan, and there interred. ‘It is 
said that the assassin was suborned against him by Malak Shah, who was fatigued 
to see him live so long, and coveted the numerous fiefs which he held in his 
possession. The sultan survived him for thirty-five days only. This vizir was 
the ornament of the age in which he lived; his son-in-law, Shibl ad-Dawlat 
Mukatil al~Bakri, whose life will be found farther on, lamented his death in 
an elegiac poem containing the following passage : 
Nizam al-Mulk was a precious pearl, formed of pure nobleness by the merciful God: 


it was so fine that the age knew not its worth, ane the Maker, jealous for its honour, 
reatered it to its shell. 


The assassination of Nizim al-Mulk has been attributed also to ‘Taj al-Mulk 
Abd ’Il-Ghandaim al-Marzuban Ibn Khosri Firiz, surnamed Ibn Darest ; he was an 
enemy of the vizir and in high favour with his sovereign Malak Shah, who, on 
the death of Nizam al-Mulk, appointed him to fill the place of vizir. Ibn Darest 
was himself slain on Monday night, 42th Muharram, 486 (February, A. D. 
1093); having been attacked and cut to pieces by the young mamliks belonging 
to the household of Nizam al-Mulk. He was aged forty-seven years: the tomb 
over the grave of the shaikh Abu Ishak as-Shirazi was erected by him. 


(4) The word nisdm, here rendered by regulator, means the thread or string of a pearl necklace. This 
title indicated that the existence of the vizir was as necessary for the maintenance of order in the state, as the 
string of a necklace is,-to hold the pearls together. 

(2) See page 77, note (4). 

(3) He appears to have been director of the revenue office, or collector of taxes. 

.(4) This Epistle is a treatise on sdfism. 

(8) This, as may be seen in the introduction, is not exact. 

(6) Literally: Sat. , 

(7) In the Arabic text, for jus read ) Ubs.: 

(8) See page 80. 

(9) The battle of Nahawend was fought A. H. 24 “A. D. 642). See Price's Retrospect, vol. I. 
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FAKHR AL-KUTTAB. AL-JUWAINI. 


Abd Ali al-Hasan Ibn Ali Ibn Ibrahim al-Juwaini, surnamed Fakhr al-Kuttab 
(pride of the kdtibs), was a native of Juwain, but his family came from Bagh- 
dad. This celebrated kdtib (scribe) wrote a great deal, and copied books which 
are now found in the hands of the public, and for which a high price is asked, 
on account of the beauty of the writing and.the eagerness of purchasers. Imad 
ad-din praises him highly in the Kharida, and then says: ‘‘He was one of the 
‘¢ convivial companions of the atdbek Zinki when that prince was in Syria, and 
‘¢ afterwards remained under a shelter of honour near his son Nar ad-din Mah- 
‘mud. He then travelled to Egypt during the administration of Ibn Ruzzik, 
‘¢ and he dwells there till this day. There is not at present, in Misr, a person 
“ who writes like him.’’ Imad ad-din then cites some passages of a poem ad- 
dressed by him to al-Kadi ’l-Fadil, which, were it not so long, we should give 
here. Fakhr al-Kuttab died at Kairo, A. H. 584 (A. D. 1148-9), or 586.— | 
Juwaira means belonging to Juwain, which is a large region near Naisapur: a 
great number of learned men bore this patronymic. — The following verses, 
composed by a native of Irak, were often recited by Fakhr al-Kuttab: 

Men feel regret when unable to accomplish their desires, and you see them rejoice 


214 and look gay when they succeed, (although their projects are then) as if they had never 
been fulfilled (1). Projects and the dreams of sleep are, in my opinion, nearly related. 


(1) He means probably that when a project is executed, it is no longer a project. The verse is very obscure, 
and I may perhaps be mistaken. 


AL-KARABISI. 


Abi Ali al-Husain Ibn Ali Ibn Yazid al-Karabisi was a native of Baghdad, and 
one of the imim as-Shafi’s most distinguished disciples, having replaced him 
occasionally at his course of lectures, and possessing a most extensive knowledge 
of his doctrines. He composed many works on the main principles of jurispru- 
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dence and its particular applications; he was skilled in dogmatic theology, and 
learned in the Traditions. He wrote works on that branch of science which 
is called al-Jarh wa ’t-Tddil (impeachment and justification) (1), and on 
other subjects. A great number of persons were instructed by him in Jjuris- 
prudence. He died A. H. 245, or, according to a statement which appears 
more correct, in 248 (A. D. 862-3).—Karabis: is formed from kardbis, which 
word designates clothes made of a sort of coarse cloth; the singular is kirbds: 
it is a Persian word, altered in its pronunciation to suit the genius of the Arabic 


language (2). This doctor sold cloth of that sort, and was therefore called al- 
Kardbisi (the clothier). 


(1) The science of alJarh wa 't-Tadil treats of the credibility of Traditionists.—See Hajji Khalifa, No. 
4009. This term serves also to designate the inquest made by the kAdi into the character of witnesses. See 


Hamilton's Hedaya, vol. II. p. 672. —In the Arabic text of Ibn Khallikan, for . al read oe. I was 


led into this mistake by a note of Reiske’s, in the Annals of Abd 'I-Feda, vol. eS p. 601, and . a passage in 
M. de Sacy’s Chrestomathie, t.1 p. 39. They are both it in the wrong. 
(2) The original Persian word is Kirpds. 


ABU ALI IBN KHAIRAN. 
Aba Ali al-Husain Ibn Salih fbn Khairan was a jurisconsult of the seet of 
- as-Shifi and most-eminent for his piety; he was also one of their most talented 
teachers. The place of kadi at-Baghdad was offered to him in the khalifat of 
al-Muktadir, and on his refusal to accept it, he was kept under arrest (4) in his 
house by order of the vizir Ali Ibn Isa, who, when remonstrated with on the 
subject, answered: ‘‘ My sole intention was to have it said of our epoch; that 
‘¢ there existed in it one who was kept under arrest in his house, in order that 
‘‘he might be constrained to accept the place of kadi.” Ibn Khairan reproached 
Ibn Suraij his acceptance of that office, and told him that such a thing was not 
fitted for persons of their sect, but for those of Abi Hanifa’s (2). According 
to Aba ’l-Ala Ibn al-Askari, this doctor died on Tuesday, 16th of Za ’l-Hijja, 
A. H. 320 (December, A. D. 932); but the hdfiz Abd ’l-Hasan ad-Darakutni 
53 
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places his death in the year 340; this statement is declared by the Khatib to 
be correct, and he pronounces Abi ‘I-Ala’s erroneous. 


(1) The word eo ry signifies, to put under arrest. This meaning, though perfectly certain, is not given 
in the dictionaries. : 


(2) The Shafite doctors frequently reproached those of the sect of Abd Hantfa with meddling in worldly 
matters and accepting places under government. 





THE KADI HUSAIN. 


Abd Ali al-Husain Ibn Muhammad Ibn Ahmad al-Marwarrddi, a jurisconsult 
of the Shafite sect and known by the title of the kddi (1), was a doctor of high 
‘authority and author of the treatise on law, entitled at-Tdlika (notes). In 
‘treating some points of doctrine, he followed a system peculiar to himself, and 
when the Imam al-Haramain and al-Ghazzali say (the fermer in his Vihdyat 
al-Matlab, and the latter in his Bastt and Tawsit), ‘‘ The kddi says,” it is he 
whom they mean and no other. He learned jurisprudence from al-Kaffal al- 
Marwazi (whose life will be found among those of the Abd Allahs), and he com- 
posed works on the main principles of jurisprudence, on its particular applica- 
tions, and on controverted subjects. He continued (¢zll his death) to act as 
judge, professor, and mu/fiz, and he taught the science of the law to a number of 
eminent men, amongst whom were al-Farra al-Baghawi, the author of the Tah- 
dib, the commentary on the Sunna, and other works. The Addi Husain died 
A: H. 462 (A. D. 1069-70), at Marwarrdd, of which place we have already 
spoken (see page 50). 


(4) ‘*When the Shafites speak of the kddé, they mean the Husain kere mentioned, but in treating of the 
ie Principles of jurisprudence Sync! , this denomination is given by the learned in the Sunna to Abd Bakr 
*‘al-Bakilani. When the two kddés are spoken of, it is the latter and Abd al-Jabbar al-Motazili who are 
‘meant; and the shatkh is either Abd ’'l-Hasan al-Ashari or AbOQ Muhammad al-Juwaini; the word imdm 
** designates either the Imam al-Haramain or Fakhr ad-din ar-Razi.”—(Al-YAfi.) 
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ABU ALI AS-SINJL. 


Abia. Ali al-Husain Ibn Shoaib [bn Muhammad as-Sinji, a doctor of the sect 
of as-Shafi and one of their most eminent imams, studied jurisprudence in Kho- 
rasan under al-Kaffal al-Marwazi; he had for condisciples the sadi Husain, (see 
the preceding article,) and Abi Muhammad al-Juwaini, the father of the Imam 
al-Haramain (whose lives we shall give later). He wrote a commentary on Abi 
Bakr Ibn al-Haddad al-Misri’s Ford (or development.of the Shafite doctrines) ; 
this commentary has not’/been equalled, although many others have been com- 
posed on the same work, one of which is by his own professor al-Kaffal, and an- 
other by the kadi Aba ’t-Taiyb at-Tabari. He is also author of a great com- 
mentary on the Tadkhis of Abi ’I-Abbas Ibn al-Kass; this work is rare. An- 
other of his productions is the Majmu or collection (containing an exposition 
of the Shafite doctrines (1) ). He is cited by Abi Hamid al-Ghazzali in the 
Wasit. As-Sinji was the first who possessed an equal acquaintance with the 
system of jurisprudence followed in Irak and that practised in Khorasan. The 
people of Marw, at that period, considered him as their chief jurisconsult. He 
died some time after the four hundred and thirtieth year of the Hijra (A. D. 
1038-9).—Szinji means belonging to Siny, a large village near Marw. 


(1) Hajji Khalifa. 


AL-FARRA AL-BAGHAWI. 


Abu Muhammad al-Husain Ibn Masid Ibn Muhammad, more generally known 
by the title of al-Farra al-Baghawi, was a doctor of the sect of as-Shafi, a Tra- 
ditionist and a commentator on the Koran: in the different sciences he was a sea 
of knowledge. He learned jurisprudence from the kddi Husain (see his Life, 
page 418), and composed a commentary on the Word of God (the Koran), and 
an explanation of the obscurities in the sayings of the Prophet (the Sunna); he 
taught the Traditions and professed (jurzsprudence), in which he never gave les- 
sons but ina state of legal purity (4). He is author of many works, such as 
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the Tahdib (arrangement) treating of jurisprudence; an explanation of the 
Sunna or Traditions; the Madlim at-Tanzil (marks of revelation), which is a 
commentary on the Koran; the Masdbth (lights) (2); the Jami bain as-Sahi- 
hajn (the conjunction of the two Sahths) (3), etc. He died in the month .of 
Shawwal, A. H. 510 (February, A. D. 1117), at Marwarrdd, and was interred 
in the cemetery of Talakan, close by the grave of his master the Add: Husain. 

His tomb is famous among the people of that country. I have read (however) in 
a work compiled by the shatkh Abd al-Azim al-Mundiri, and entitled al-Fuwdid 
as-Safariya (travelling notes ?), that al-Farra al-Baghawi died A. H. 516 (A.D. 
4422-3): this I found written in his own hand. He relates also: ‘‘A wife of 
‘¢ this doctor died, and he refused to accept any portion of the inheritance left 
‘¢ by her : he used also to live on dry bread, but having been blamed for this (as 
‘* an affectation of abstinence), he ate his bread with olive oil.” --Farrd means 
a preparer or seller of furs.—As-Samani says in his Kitdb al-Ansdb: ‘“ Baghawi 
‘¢ is the relative, adjective derived from Bagh or Baghshiir, which is the name 
‘¢of a town in Khorasan, lying between Marw and Herat; this adjective is 
‘¢ formed irregularly.” | 


(4) See the Tableau général de l' Empire Othoman, tom. II. p. 7. 

(2) This is the work which was remodelled by the shaikh Wali ad-din Mahmdd, and entitled by him Mésh- 
kdt-al-Masdbth (the niche for the lights). The Mishkdt bas been translated into English by Capt. Matthews. 

(3) That is: The unéon of the Traditions found in Safith of al-Bokhari and in that of Muslim. 


4 


AL-HALIMI. 


Aba Abd Allah al-Husain Ibn al-Hasan Ibn Muhammad Ibn Halim, a doctor 
of the sect of as-Shafi and known'by the name of al-Halimi, was born in Jurjan, 
A. H. 338 (A. D. 949-50), whence he was carried (when yet a child) to Bo- 
khara. He wrote down the Traditions under the dictation of Ab& Bakr Muham- 
mad Ibn Ahmad Ibn Habib and other masters.- After studying jurisprudence 
under Abu Bakr al-Udani and al-Kaffal as-Shashi, he became an emdm of high 
- consideration and authority in Transoxiana. He had an excellent manner of 
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treating points of the Shafite doctrine. When at Naisapir, he taught the Tra- 
ditions, and al-Hafiz al-Hakim (Jén alt-Bazyi) and others gave Traditions on his 
authority. His death took place on the first Jumada (some say on the first Rabi), 216 
A.H. 403 (end of A. D. 1042).—Halimi is derived from Halim, which was the 
name of his great-grandfather. 


AL-WANNI AL-FARADI. 


Aba Abd Allah al-Husain Ibn Muhammad al-Wanni al-Faradi (1) was a skil- 
ful accountant, a doctor of the highest authority in the science of partitions, and 
a composer of many excellent works. He learned the Traditions from the dis- 
ciples of Aba Ali as-Saffar and others, and taught them to the Khatib at-Tabrizi, 
to Abi Hakim al-Khabri (2), the author of the Talkhis fi ’"-Hisdb (treatise on 
arithmetic), and others. He was al-Khabri’s master in arithmetic and the sci- 
ence of partitions. His instructions and his books were profitable to great num- 
bers. He died a martyr at Baghdad in the month of Zu ‘l-Hijjay A. H. 451 
(January, A. D. 1060), having been slain in the troubles caused by al-Basasiri 
(see page 173).—Wanni means belonging to Wann, a village in one of the 
cantons of Kihestan; I imagine that it was his native place. 


(4) Al-Faradi; learned in the science of Partitions (Furdd); by which term is designated that branch of 
knowledge which is requisite for the solution of questions relative to the partition of inherited property 
amongst heirs. Those nearest related to the deceased are entitled to a larger share than the others, and the 
amount of each share depends upon the degree of relationship. As it therefore frequently happened that 
such questions could not be resolved but by the aid of the arithmetic of fractions and the first principles of 
algebra, there were then but few doctors capable of treating them, and when they possessed that talent, the 
honourable title of al-Faradi was conferred on them by their contemporaries. - The science of partitions is 
coeval with Islamism. 

(2) Abd Hakim Abd Allah Ibn Ibrahim al-Faradi al-Khabri (native of Khabr, a place in or near Nai- 
sapor) studied jurisprudence under the shaikh Abd Ishak as-Shirazi, but he became eminent as an arithme- 
tician and a doctor in the science of partitions, on which he wrote some works, He was well acquainted with 
pure Arabic and composed a commentary on the Hamdsa and another on the poems of al-Mutanabbi. He 
had learned a great number of the Traditions, and was a man of holy life. His writing was beautiful and 
correct. He died suddenly, A. H. 476 (A. D. 1084).—(Tabdkat as-Shafyin.) 
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‘IBN KHAMIS AL-JUHANI. - 4 
: , / 

Abu Abd Allah al-Husain Ibn Nasr Ibn Muhammad Ibn al-Husain Ibn al-Kasim 
ibn Khamis Ibn Aamir al-Kaabi al-Juhani was a native of Mosul, and is gene- 
rally known by the name of Ibn Khamis. This doctor, who belonged to the sect 
of as-Shafi and bore the titles of Taj al-Islam (crown of Islamism) and Majd 
ad-din (glory of religion), studied jurisprudence at Baghdad under Abi Hamid 
al-Ghazzali and other masters; he (then) became kadi of Rahabat Malik Ibn 
Tauk (1), and afterwards returned to Mosul, where he settled. He composed 
many works, such as the Mandkib al-Abradr (merits of the saints), written in 
the style of al-Kushairi’s Epistle (2); the Mandsik al-Hajj (rites of the pil- 
grimage); and the Akhbar al-Mandmdt (accounts of dreams). He is men- 
tioned with commendation by Aba Saad as-Samini in his History. He died’ in 
the month of the second Rabi, A. H. 552 (May, A. D. 4157).—Khamis was the 
name of his great-grandfather’s grandfather.—Juhani means belonging to Ju- 
haina, a village near Mosul and in the proximity of that other village in which is 
the celebrated well called 4/n al-Kaiydra, the waters of which, when taken in 
baths, are salutary in cases of palsy and scrofula (3); it lies in the flat country 
of Mosul, and lower down than that city, from which it is farther off than 
Juhaina. Juhani is also the relative adjective derived from Juhaina, the name 
of a great tribe descended from Kodaa.—Kaabi means belonging to Kaab ; 
there are four tribes of this name, but I do not know to which Ibn Khamis 
belonged. : | 


(1) This town, calted also ar-Rahabs, was situated on the Euphrates, between ar-Rakka and Aena. It is 
mentioned in the Geography of Abt 1-Feda. 

(2) The Epistle (risdla). of Abd al-Karim al-Kushairi treats of stifism; it is divided into three sections and 
contains fifty-four chapters. It is considered a work of the highest authority on the subject. A number of 
doctors have composed commentaties upon it.—(Hajji Khatifa.)—A list of the chapters contained in this cele- 
brated risdla is given by M. de Hammer, in the Catalogue of his oriental manuscripts, onder th? No. 294. 

(3) Scrofula, so 1 have transtated by conjecture the ro ar-riah al-bartda, which signify literally cold 
winds, or perhaps cold humours, 
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ALHALLAL 


Abia Mughith -al-Husain Ibn Mansur al-Hallaj, a aieeiaal ascetic, was a na- 
tive of al-Baida, a town in the province of Fars, but he passed his youtlt in Wa- 
sit and Irak. He was a disciple of Abt ’l-Kasim al-Junaid, and people are still 
at variance respecting his true character; some extolling him to the utmost, 
whilst others treat him as an infidel. 1 read in Abi Hamid al-Ghazzali’s Mish- 
kat al-Anwar a long chapter on him, justifying the singular expressions which 
he uttered, such as J am the Truth; there is nought in Paradise but God, and 
assertions of a similar nature, the very mention of which is shocking to the 
ears (1). Al-Ghazzili places all these expressions in a good light; and gives — 
them an interpretation (by which their impiety is removed ); he says also that 
he was led into them from excessive love (towards God) and extreme desire (40 
enjoy his presqnea),: and that these expressions may be assimilated to the fol- 
lowing : 


Iam he whom I love, and he whom I ibe is 1; we are two souls dwelling in one 217 


body. When thou seest me, thou seest him; and when thou seest him, thou seest us. 


Among the verses attributed to al-Hallaj, and containing allusions expressed in 
the mystical style of the sifis, are the following (which, however, are said to 
have been written by Abt ’l-Kasim Samnin Ibn Hamza the ascetic (2) to a 
person who wrote to inquire from him how he 7" : 

Thou didst send to ask how I was, and what care and sadness I felt i in thy ab- 


sence (3). I had not been, did I know how I was; and there were no I had not been, 
did I-know how I was not (4). ~~ . 


Such also i is this verse in the same style: 


-“--* 


. He threw him into the ocean with his hands tied behind his bathe and said to him: 
“ Beware! beware! lest thou gettest wet (5) pais 

Other verses of the same cast have also been attributed to ute Aba Bakr 

~ Ibn Thawaba al-Kasri relates that he heard al-Husain Ibn Mansur al-Hallaj say, 

when undergoing the torture of the rack (6) : 4 


i sought through every land a place of repose, but found it not; I obeyed my de- 
sires, and they made of me a slave; had I been content (with my lot), [had been free. 


Digitized by Google 
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In a word, the history of al-Hallaj is long to relate, his fate is well known, 
and God-knoweth all secret things !—The grandfather of al-Hallaj was a Magian; 
he himself was a disciple of al-Junaid and others of that class, and most of the 
learned doctors of the time gave their formal opinion that it was lawful to put 
him to death (7). It is said that Abu ’l-Abbas Ibn Suraij, on being asked what 
he thought of him, returned this answer: ‘‘He is a man whose true character is 
‘hidden from me, and I shall therefore abstain from giving any opinion re- 
‘* specting him.” At an assembly held by Hamid Ibn al-Abbas, vizir to al-Muk- 
tadir, a discourse was held by al-Hallaj, and the kadi Ibn Omar, who was pre- 


sent, gave a fatwa (or judicial opinion) that he merited death; this he wrote 


down with his own hand, and the same declaration was signed by the other 
doctors who were there. On this, al-Hallaj said to them: ‘You cannot flog me, 
‘‘ neither can you spill my blood (8); and it is not lawful for you to take hold 
‘* of a pretext, against me so that you may authorize the shedding of my blood: 
‘«my belief is Islamism, founded on the Sunna; I admit the pre-eminence of 
‘“the four imdms, of the well-directed khalifs (9), and of the rest of the ten 
‘* Companions (10); may the favour of God be upon them! I have besides com- 
‘* posed works on. tht Sunna, which are to be found at the booksellers’. So 
‘on God—on God (do J call) that he protect my blood.” He continued re- 
peatmg these words whilst they were writing down their opinions, and when 
they had finished and withdrawn, al-Hallaj was taken to prison. The vizir 
then informed al-Muktadir, by letter, of the result of the meeting, and sent 
him the decisions of the doctors; to this, answer was made, that since the kadis 
had given their opinion that he merited death, he should be handed over to the 
chief of the police guards, who should inflict on him one thousand strokes.of a 
whip, and another thousand if his death did not ensue, and that he should then 
behead him. The vizir, in consequence, handed al—Hallaj over to the chief of 
the police guards, whom he informed of the orders given by al-Muktadir; he 
said to him also: ‘‘If al-Hallaj does not expire under the bastonnade, cut off one 
‘< of his hands, then one of his feet, then the other hand, then the other foot; 
‘« then strike off his head and burn his body. And if he try to beguile you, and 
‘“ say to you that he will make the Euphrates and Tigris run gold and silver, 
‘do not hearken to him nor suspend his punishment.” The chief of the po- 
lice received ‘the prisoner that night, and the next morning, which was Tuesday, 
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23rd (or, as some say, 24th) of Za ’l-Kaada, A. H. 309 (March, A. D. 922), 
he brought him to the B4b at-Tdk (the gate of the dome), where an im- 218 
mense multitude of people was assembled. The executioner inflicted one thou- 
sand strokes on al-Hallaj, who did not utter a groan, but said to the chief of 
the police guards, towards the six hundredth: ‘‘Let me be brought near you, 
‘* for I have an advice to give you which will be worth the capture of Constan- 
‘‘ tinople.”—<‘I ‘have been already told,” replied the other, ‘that you would 
‘¢ say this and more; and it is not in my power to suspend your punishment.” 
After the infliction of the bastinado, his four limbs were cut off; he was then 
beheaded, his body was consumed by fire, the ashes were cast into the Tigris, 
and the head was stuck up at Baghdad, on the bridge. His disciples flattered 
themselves with the hopes of his returning (on earth) after forty days, and asa 
great inundation of the Tigris occurred the same year, they pretended that it was 
produced by the ashes of al-Hallaj which had been thrown into the river. Some 
of his partisans asserted that he bad not been put to death, but that his likeness 
had been given to ene of his enemies (who thus suffered in his stead). it 
would be too long to enter into a full account of his conduct, but what we have 
here said may suffice.—He received the surname of al-Halldj because he used 
to sit by the shop of a cotton-carder (halla) whom he (one duy) asked to do 
some business for him ;—‘‘ But I myself am: busy carding ;” answered the other. 
—‘‘Do my business,” said al-Hallaj, ‘‘and I will card for you.” The man 
then went off, leaving him there, and on his return he found all his cotton 
carded. —After finishing this notice, I found in a work on the principles of 
religion, composed by the Imam al-Haramain Abi ’l-Maali al-Juwaini, and en- 
titled as-Shadmil, a passage which it is necessary for me to mention, and in 
which I am obliged to point out an error. That doctor says: ‘‘ Some of our 
‘‘ best and soundest authorities state that the three persons (named below) con- 
‘¢ spired to overthrow the (Moslim) empire, and undertook to disorganise the 
‘¢ state and gain over ‘the hearts of the people to themselves. Each of them then 
‘¢ proceeded to a particular region: al-Jannabi went to the province of al- 
‘¢ Ahsa (14); Ibn al-Mukaffa penetrated into the country of the Turks; and 
‘< al-Hallaj repaired to Baghdad, the sovereign of which city condemned him 
‘* to death: the failure of the project was caused by the difficulty of seducing 
‘* the people of Irak.’’ Now, this statement cannot be received by any histo- 
D4 
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rian ; for these three persons were not contemporaries ;_as for al-Hallaj- and al- 
Jannabi, they lived, it is true, at the same period, but I do not know that 
they ever met (12). In the following article we shall relate who this al- 
Jannabi was. 


(4) The chief point of the sdfi doctrine seems to be that the human soul ts an emanation, or perhaps a por- 
tion of the Divinity. On the death of the body, the soul is absorbed into the Creator ; and this sometimes hap- 
pens even in life during the state of excitation called Adi by the sifis. Most of the singular expressions 
which shocked the orthodox Moslims, are easily explained on this principle, One of the clearest accounts of 
sifism is given by M. de Sacy in the Nottces et Extratts, tom. XII. 

(2) Sampdén was a sdfi and contemporary with al-Junaid. J&mi has given a short account of him in the 
Nafahat ail-Uns. ; 

(3) In the Arabic text, this verse and the foregoing parenthesis are not given till some lines lower down. 

(4) Such is the literal translation of this strange verse; its meaning is above my comprehension. 

(5) This is manifestly directed against the doctrine of predestination. 

(6) Literally: When on the wood. 

(7) Some doctors of very high authority have considered him as a great saint, and he was looked on as a 
martyr by Abd Hamid al-Ghazzali, Abd al-KAadir Mahi ad-din, and Shihab ad-din as-Sahraurdi.—(Al- 
Yyafi.) _ 2 

(8) Literally: My back is under protection and my blood is prehibited. 

(9) The well-directed khalifs, al-Khulafé ar—Rdshidtn, were Abd Bakr, Omar, Othman, and Ali. 

(40) The others were Talha, Zubair, Saad Ibn Abi Wakkas, Abd ar-Rahman Ibn Auf, Abd Obdida Ibn 
al-Jarrah, and Satd Ibn Zaid. Muhammad had declared to them that they should enter paradise. 

(44) Al-Absa, called by Europeans Lahsa, is a town in Arabia, to the south-west of the Persian Gulf. 

(42) The author now proceeds to give the lives of al-Jann&bi and Ibn al~Mukaffa, neglecting, in this case, 
the alphabetical arrangement of his work. In his account of the latter, he concludes his refutation of the 
Imm al-Haramain’s statement. 





AL-JANNABI. 


Abi Tahir Sulaiman Ibn Abi Said al-Hasan Ibn Bahram al-Kirmiti was the 
‘chief of the Karmats, whose wars and revolts against the khalifs and (Moskm) 
princes are sufficiently known to dispense with our lengthening this article by 
giving an account of them (1); but if God enable me to compose my great his- 
tory (2), I shall give a detailed narrative of their proceedings.. It is incumbent 
on me, however, since I have spoken of them here, to state briefly what they 
were; (as it is my destre) that some mention of them should be found in this 
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work.—My professor Izz ad-din Ali, surnamed Ibn al-Athir, gives in his great 
historical work, the Kamil, a long account of the origin of this sect, and, under 
each year, he relates what happened to them during that period. It is this 
source which supplies me with the following passages, in extracting which, I 
was attentive to aim at concision. He makes the first mention of them under 
the year 278 (A. D. 891-2), where he says: ‘‘In this year, some people of the 
‘¢ Sawad, or cultivated country, around Kufa, and who are called the Karmats, 
‘became disorderly.”” He then gives the particulars of the rise of this sect, 
and the following is a summary extract from his relation: ‘‘ There appeared a 219 
‘¢ man who made an outward show of devotion, self-mortification, and austerity 
‘* of life; he plaited (baskets and other objects) with palm-tree leaves, and sub- 
‘* sisted on the produce of their sale. For some time he invited the people to 
‘¢ ( yorn) an imam belonging to the blessed family of the Prophet, and his appeal 
‘* was answered by great numbers (3), who were induced, from different cir- 
‘* cumstances in his conduct, to place a perfect reliance on his sincerity. The 
‘report of their proceedings spread throughout the territory of Kifa.” He 
then says under the year 286 (A. D. 899): ‘‘In this year appeared, in (the 
‘* province of ) al-Bahrain, a man of the Karmat sect, who bore the name of 
‘¢ Abii Said al-Jannabi, and who was joined by a number of Karmats and of 
‘the Arabs of the Desert; his party having thus become strong, he (attacked 
‘« and) slew the people of the neighbouring villages (4). This Abt Said used 
‘to sell food, and he persuaded his purchasers that in buying it, they did an 
‘¢act agreeable to God (5). Their strength then became great and they ap- 
‘* proached the regions of Basra, on which the khalif al-Motadid Billah sent 
‘¢ against them an army under the command of al-Abbas Ibn Amr al-Ghanawi. 
‘¢ A vigorous action ensued, in which the troops of al-Abbas were routed and he 
‘himself taken prisoner. This happened towards the end of the month of 
‘« Shaban, 287, between Basra and Bahrain. Abu Said put his prisoners to 
‘death and burned their bodies, but he spared the life of al-Abbas, and dis- 
‘‘ missed him after a lapse of some days; telling him to go to his master and 
‘inform him of what he had witnessed. Al-Abbas arrived at Baghdad in the 
‘¢ month of Ramadan of that year and entered into the presence of the khalif, 
‘* who clothed him in a robe of honour. The Karmats then penetrated: into 
‘* Syria in A. H. 289, and a number of combats, too long to be related, en- 
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‘‘ sued between the two parties. In the year 304 (A. D. 913-4), Abu Said 
‘¢ al-Jannabi was slain in a bath by one of his eunuchs, and was succeeded by 
‘Chis son Abi Tahir Sulaiman. At the period of his death, Abu Said was in 
‘¢ possession of Hajar, al-Katif, at-Taif, and the rest of the province of Bah- 
‘Crain. In the month of the second Rabi, A. H. 314 (commencement of 
‘¢ August, A. D. 923), Abd Tahir marched his army to Basra and occupied 
‘that city without meeting any serious resistance. They scaled its walls 
‘‘ during the night by means of rope-ladders made of (cameds’) hair, and hav- 
‘* ing been attacked on the first alarm, they slew the governor of the city and 
‘¢ puta part of their adversaries to the sword ;*the rest took to flight. During 
‘s the seventeen days that Abi Tahir remained at Basra, he was occupied in 
‘* sending off the property taken from the inhabitants, after which he returned 
‘¢to his own country. The Karmats continued, till the year 347 (A. D. 929), 
‘¢ to fill the provinces with devastation, and lay them waste with fire and sword, 
‘‘ captivity and pillage. In that year, the pilgrims arrived safely at Mekka, but 
‘« they were there attacked, on the day of Tarwiya (6) (8th Zid ’/-Hija), by 
‘¢ Abi Tahir the Karmat, who plundered their property and slew them even in 
‘¢the precincts of the Sacred Mosque and in the House of God itself. They 
‘¢ tore the black stone out of the wall of the Kaaba and sent it to Hajar; 
‘¢ and they slew the emir of Mekka and a number of shar{fs who had sallied 
‘¢ out to attack them. They broke down the door of the Kaaba, and one of 
‘* them mounted up to pull away the water-spout (7), but he fell and was killed. 
‘¢ They threw some of the slain into the well Zamzam, and buried the others 
‘in the Sacred Mosque, without winding sheets, or washing or prayers (8). 
‘‘ The cloth covering of the Kaaba was taken off by their chief and shared 
‘¢ among his followers, and they plundered the houses of the people of Mekka. 
*¢ When intelligence of this reached al-Mahdi Obaid Allah, lord of Ifrikiya (9), 
‘She wrote to al-Jannabi, condemning his: conduct and reprehending him 
‘¢most severely (10). By what you have committed, said he, you have jus- 
‘‘ tified the accusation of infidelity brought against our sect, and the title 
‘¢ of impious given to the missionaries acting for our dynasty; and if you 
‘ restore not that which you have taken from the inhabitants of Mekka, from 
“‘ the pilgrims, and from others,—if you replace not the black stone and 
‘* the covering of the Kaaba, we shall renounce you both in this world and in 
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‘‘ the next. On the receipt of this letter, he replaced the stone, and restpred 
S*1o the people of Mekka as much of their property as he could get back from 
‘* his followers. ‘We took it,’ said they, ‘by order, and by order we give it 
‘¢ back.’ Begkem (11) at-Turki, who was emir of Baghdad and Irak at that 
time, had offered them fifty thousand dinars to induce them to restore the black 220 
stone, but they refused ; now, however, they gave it back.. Another historian 
says : ‘‘They restored it to its place in the Kaaba on the 5th of Zu ’I-Kaada, or 
‘* Za 'l-Hijja, of that year (A. H. 339), in the. khalifat of al-Muti Lillah. When 
“he (Abad Tahir) carried it off, three strong camels could scarcely bear its 
‘‘ weight, but when they restored it, one weak camel bore it back without suf- 
‘“¢ fering (from fatigue) (12).”—I must (now) observe that the statement of my 
master (Ibn al-Athir) respecting al-Mahdi's letter to al-Kirmiti on the subject of 
the black stone and its restoration in consequence, cannot be correct; for al- 
Mahdi died A. H. 322 (A. D. 934), and the stone was sent back A. H. 339 
(A. D. 950-4), seventeen years after his death.—A little farther on, my master 
says: ‘‘When they restored the stone, they first carried it to Kifa and hung it 
‘¢ up in the mosque, for public inspection ; and they then bore it to Mekka, after 
‘‘ its having remained with them twenty-two years.” —It is said, however, by 
another historian, that it was restored by Ibn Shabr, one of Abi Said (a/-Jannd- 
bi’s) favourite partisans. My master then says, under the year 360 (A. D. 
970-1): ‘‘ The Karmats came to Damascus, took it and slew the Egyptian go- 
‘¢ vernor, Jaafar Ibn Falah.” (We have already made some mention of this 
( page 327) in the life of Jaafar.) ‘‘ Then the Karmat army reached Ain 
‘¢ Shams near the gates of Kairo and defeated the Egyptian troops, but it subse- 
‘¢ quently retired, having been vanquished in its turn by the people of Misr.” 
—Qn the whole, no Moslims, either before or after them, committed such crimes 
against Islamism as they: most of Irak, and of the land of the East (13), the pro- 
vince of Hijaz, Syria, and the country up to the gates of Misr fell into their 
power. When they took away the stone, they left it at Hajar, their head- 
quarters. — Abia Tahir was killed A. H. 332 (A. D. 943-4).—Kirmiti is a rela- 
tive adjective; the word karmata, when employed as a noun common, signifies 
the closeness of one part of a thing to another part ; thus they say of 
writing and of a mode of walking that they are mukarmit, when the letters of 
the writing are close to each other, and when a person takes short steps. in 
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walking (44): the Abu Said of whom we are speaking was a short squat man, 
of a tawny colour and ill-looking; and for this reason he was called Kermits, A 
long chapter on the proceedings of the Karmats is given by the kadi al-Bakilani 
in his work; entitled 4srdr al-Bdtiniya (secrets of the Bdtinites).—Jannabi 
means belonging to Janndba, which is a town in one of the cantons of Fars, 
contiguous to Bahrain, and situated near Siraf; the Karmats came from this place, 
and were therefore called Janndbites.—Al-Ahsé is a tract of country in the 
same region, containing many towns such as Jannaba, Hajar, and al-Katif. Ahsd 
is the plural of Hisz, which word denotes water absorbed ‘by a sandy soil till it 
reaches a hard stratum by which it is retained; the Arabs dig away the sand 
till they find the water and extract it. When a place contains much land of 
this nature, it is called a/-4hsd and becomes known by no other name.—Rela- 
tive to Bahrain, al-Jawhari says in his Sahah: ‘‘ 4/-Bahrain is a town; the 
‘¢ adjective derived from it is Bahrdni.” (Abi Manstir Muhammad) al-Azhari 
says: ‘¢ 41-Bahrain (the two seas) is in the dual number, and it was so named 
‘¢ for the reason that in the region where its towns are situated, and near the 
‘« gate of al-Ahsa and the: villages of Hajar, lies a lake at ten parasangs’ distance 
‘* from the Great Green Ocean (the Persian Gulf’); this lake is three miles 
‘* Jong and as many broad; it does not overflow, and its waters are tranquil and 
salt.” All the above-mentioned places are in that part of Arabia which is 
behind Basra, and reaches to the confines of Hijaz; they lie on the coast of the 
991 sea which touches Yemen and India, and are near the island of Kais Ibn Omaira, 
called vulgarly Kaish: this island is situated between Oman and Fars. In the 
same neighbourhood are Ramhormuz and other towns.~-We shall now apeak of 
Ibn al-Mukaffa. | -* 


(1) For the history of the Karmats, the reader may consult the Annals of Abd ‘l-~FedA; Price’s Retrospect 
of Muhammadan History; and, above all, M. de Sacy’s Exposé de I’ Histotre des Druses. 

(2) This work was never completed. 

(3) The Exposé de I’ Histotre des Druses is the best commentary that can be given on these proceedings. 

(4) This was of course a most agreeable pastime for the nomadic Arabs, who detested, and detest still the 
dwellers in towns. | 

(5) Compare this with a passage in the Exposé, introduction, page 487. 

(6) See Reiske’s Abd ‘l-Fed4, tom. II. p. 643. 

(7) The celebrated water-spout, or Mizdb, was of gold. 

(8) All of which are essential in a Moslim interment. 
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(9) See Druzes, introduction, page 2418. 
(10) Literally : He raised up the resurrection upon him, See note (1), page 11. 
(14) Begkem SS ; such is the true orthography of the name, not Yahkom cs. as in the printed text, 


nor Baheam, as Reiske has it in the Annals of Abd ’l-Fed4. The autograph MS. of that work, and which is 
in the Bib. du Roi, writes this name correctly, and ad-Dahabi, inhis Annals, year 391 (MS. No. 646), places it 
under the letter B, in his alphabetical list of the men of note who died in that year, The letter G © 
is clearly marked in both MSS. —Begkem was grand emir of the khalifat. For his history, see Abd ‘l-Feda’s 
Annals, years 326, 327, 329. Consult also Price’s Retrospect, yol. Il. page 179 et seq. 

(42) If this be true, they must have broken off and kept a large portion of the stone, but the faet itself is 
considered by the Moslims as miraculous. 

(48) The land of the East; that is, Mesopotamia; the land to the east of Syria. 

(44) I have here paraphrased the original, which merely says when it és so, 


/ 





IBN AL-MUKAFFPFA. 


Abd Allah Ibn al-Mukaffa, the /diib so renowned for the elegance of his style, and 
the author of the admirable Epistles (1), was a native of Fars and a Magian, but he 
made his profession of Islamism to Isa Ibn Ali, the uncle of the two first Abbaside 
khalifs, as-Saffah and al-Mansir. He then became his secretary and was admit- 
ted into his, intimacy. One of his sayings was: ‘‘I drank of misfortunes till | 
‘¢ was filled, but did not perceive any regularity in their arrival; they disap- 
‘< peared, then they overflowed, and although they are not uniform as are the 
‘lines of poetry, it is they alone which are (an) instructive discourse (2)." 
Al-Haitham Ibn Adi relates of him this anecdote: ‘‘ Ibn al-Mukaffa came to Isa 
‘¢ Ibn Ali and said: ‘Islamism has entered into my heart, and I wish to make 
‘¢ profession of it to you.’ Isa answered: ‘Let it be done in the presence of 
‘¢ the leaders, and of the chiefs of the people; come therefore to-morrow.’ On 
‘« the evening of that very day, he went to dine with Isa, and having sat down, 
‘‘ he began to eat and to mutter according to the custom of the Magians. ‘How ! 
‘¢ said Isa, ‘you mutter (like the Magians), although resolved to embrace Isla- 
‘¢mism?’ To this Ibn al-Mukaffa replied: ‘Ido not wish to pass a night with- 
‘¢ out being of some religion.’ The next morning he made to Isa his solemn 
‘¢ profession of Islamism.” Notwithstanding the eminent merit of Ibn al-Mu- 
kaffa, he was suspected of Zendikism (3), and al-Jahiz related that he, Muti Ibn 
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Iyas (4) and Yahya Ibn Ziad were persons the sincerity of whose religious senti- 
ments was doubted; and one of the learned, on hearing this, said: ‘‘ How is it 
‘¢ that al-Jahiz forgets to count himself?” The khalif al-Mahdi Ibn al-Mansir 
sometimes said: ‘‘I never found a book on Zendikism which did not owe its 
‘¢ origin to Ibn al-Mukaffa.” Al-Asmai mentions that Ibn al-Mukaffa composed 
some fine works, such as the ad-Durrat al-Yatima (the precious pearl), a 
production without a rival on the subject (5); he says also that Ibn al-Mukaffa, 
on being asked who was his instructor, answered: ‘‘I myself; when I saw any 
‘‘ thing good done by another, I did the same, and if I saw what was had, | 
‘‘ avoided it.” He and al-Khalil Ibn Ahmad, the inventor of the system of pro- 
sody, once met together, and when they had separated, al-Khalil was asked how 
he found him. ‘‘His learning,” replied al-Khalil, ‘‘is greater than his wit.” 
The same question was then addressed to Ibn al-Mukaffa respecting al-Khalil, 
and he answered: ‘‘His wit is greater than his learning.” It was Ibn al-Mu- 
kaffa who composed the book entitled Kalila and Dimna, but some state that he 
isnot the author of it; this work, they say, was in Pehlevi (6), and he translated 
it into Arabic and put it in an elegant style, but the discourse at the beginning of 
the work is by him. He used to make free with Sofyan Ibn Moawia al-Muhallabi, 
the governor of Basra, whom he very frequently addressed by the name.of Jbn 
al-Mughtalima (son of the lascivious female); an appellation injurious to the 
honour of Sofyan’s mother. About that time, Sulaiman and Isa, the sons of Ali, 
and the uncles of the khalif al-Mansur, arrived at Basra, to have a pardon drawn up 
for their brother Abd’ Allah. This Abd Allah had revolted against his nephew 
al-Mansir and aspired to the khalifat, but being defeated by Abi Muslim al-Kho- 
rasani, who had been sent against him at the head of an army, he took to flight, 
and, dreading the vengeance of al-Mansur, lay concealed at the house of his bro- 
thers. Sulaiman and Isa then interceded for him with the khalif, who consented 
to forgive what had passed; and it was decided that a letter of pardon should be 
granted by-.al-Mansir. (This is an event noticed in historical works (7) and_ 
generally known, but I shall give here some particulars of it, as they are neces- 
sary for establishing a regular connexion in this relation.) On coming to Basra, 
the two brothers:told Ibn al-Mukaffa, who, as we have said, was secretary to Isa, 
that he should draw up the letter of pardon and word it in the strongest terms, so 
as to leave no pretext to al-Mansur for making an attempt against Abd Allah’s life. 
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Ibn al-Mukaffa obeyed their directions and drew up the letter in the most bind- 
ing terms, having even inserted in.it the following clause, amongst others: 4nd 
if at any time the Commander of the faithful act perfidiously towards his uncle 
Abd Allah Ibn Ali, his wives shall be divorced from him, his horses-shall be 
confiscated for the service‘of God (ih war), his slaves shall become Sree, and 
the Moslims loosed fiom their allegiance towards him. The other conditions 222 
of the deed were expressed in a manner equally strict. Al-Mansur, having read 
the paper, was highly displeased, and asked who wrote it, and on being informed 
that it was a person called Abd Allah Ibn al-Mukafla, who acted as. secretary to 
his uncles, he sent a letter to Sofyan, the governor of Basra (him of whom we 
have spoken above), ordering him to put Ibn al-Mukafla to death. Sofyan was 
already filled with rancour against Ibn al-Mukaffa for the motive we have men- 
tioned, and the latter having, some time after, asked to see him, he did not allow 
him to enter till every person present had withdrawn. He then took him apart 
into another room and put bim to death. Al-Madaini (8) says: ‘‘ Ibn al-Mu- 
‘$ kaffa, on appearing before Sofyan, was addressed by him in these terms: ‘Do 
‘‘you remember what you used to say of my mother?’ ‘Emir!’ exclaimed 
‘* Ibn al-Mukaffa, ‘1 implore you in the name of God to spare my life!’ ‘May 
‘“my mother,’ replied Sofyan, ‘be really mughtalima (lascivious), if 1 do not 
‘¢ kill thee in a manner such as none were ever killed in: before!’ On this, he 
‘‘ ordered an oven to be heated, and the limbs of Ibn al-Mukaffa to be cut off 
‘« joint by joint; these he cast into the oven before his eyes, and he then threw 
‘*him in bodily, and closed the oven on him, saying: ‘It is not a crime in me to 
‘* punish you thus, for you are a Zindik who corrupted the people.’ Sulaiman 
‘and Isa having made inquiries about their secretary, were informed that he 
‘‘ had gone into the palace of Sofyan in good health, and that he had not come 
‘‘out. They therefore cited Sofyan before al-Mansir, and brought him with 
‘them in chains ; witnesses were produced, who declared that they saw Ibn al- 
‘© Mukaffa enter Sofyan’s palace and that he never came out after; and al-Man- 
‘« sir promised to examine into the matter. He then said to them: £ Suppose 
‘¢ that I put Sofyan to death in retaliation for the death of Ibn al-Mukaffa, and 
‘« that Ibn al-Mukafla himself then come forth from that door’ (pointing to one 
‘which was behind him), ‘and speak to you; what should I do to you in that 


‘* case? [should put you to death in retaliation for the death of Sofyan.’ On this, 
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‘* the witnesses retracted -their evidence, and Isa and Sulaiman ceased to speak 
‘¢ of their secretary, knowing that he had been killed with al-Mansur’s appro- 
‘‘hation. Ibn al-Mukaffa lived (it is said) thirty-six years.” — Al-Haitham Ibn 
Adi says: ‘‘ Ibn al-Mukaffa treated Sofyan with great contempt, and as Sofyan 
‘* had a large nose, he used to say to him on going to see him: ‘How are you 
‘¢ both?’ meaning him and his nose. One day he-said to him: ‘ Your opinion is 
‘¢ requested respecting a person who died and left a husband and a wife (9);’ 
‘* meaning to turn him into ridicule before the company. Sofyan once said : 
‘‘ ‘IT had never reason to repent keeping silence ;’ and Ibn al-Mukaffa replied : 
‘© ¢Dumbness becomes you; why then should you repent of it?’—Sofyan fre- 
‘¢ quently threatened to cut him limb from limb whilst his eyes looked on (10), 
‘* and he had resolved to attack him by surprise, when he received the letter 
‘¢ from al-Mansur with orders to put him to death, which he did.”—Al-Bala- 
dori (11) says: ‘* When Isa Ibn Ali came to Basra for the affair of his bro- 
‘“ther Abd Allah Ibn Ali, he said to Ibn al-Mukaffa: ‘Go to Sofyan on such 
‘* and such a business.'—‘Send some other person,’ answered he, ‘for I am 
‘¢ afraid of him!’—‘Go;” replied Isa, ‘you are under my safeguard!’” Ibn 
al-Mukaffa then went, and Sofyan did with him what we have related. Accord- 
ing to another account, he threw him into the well of the privy, and replaced 
the flagstone which covered it; others again say that he sent him into the bath 
and kept the door locked till he was:suffocated. My master Shams ad-din Abi 
‘l-Muzaffar Yusuf, the grandson of Abu ’l-Faraj Ibn al-Jawzi and the famous 
preacher (42), relates the adventures and death of Ibn al-Mukaffa in his great his- 
torical work, entitled Atirat az-Zaman (the mirror of time), under the year 145 
(A. D. 762-3); and it ‘is his custom to mention each occurrence under the year 
in which it happened; this would seem to indicate that Ibn al-Mukaffa was put 
to death in that: year, but it appears from the expressions of Omar Ibn Shabba, 
in his History of Basra, that this event took place A. H. 142 or 143: it is besides 
unanimously admitted that the Sulaiman Ibn Ali above mentioned died A. H. 
442; and we have already said that he joined his brother Isa in endeavouring 
to avenge Ibn al-Mukaffa’s murder; this is a proof that the date of the latter’s 
death must be A. H. 142 (A. D. 759-60); but God knows best!—Ibn al-Mu- 
kaffa is author of some poetry which is given in the Hamdsa (13), and an elegy 
of his composition, on the death of the Aoran-reader Abi Amr Ibn al-Ala, is 
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inserted by us in the life of: the latter, although some attribute it to his son 
Muhammad Ibn Abd Allah Ibn al-Mukaffa, as shall be there noticed, with other 223 
contradictory statements.—Be it as it may, his death could not have been poste- 
rior to A. H. 145; it must have been either in that year or in one of the preceding 
years; and this being the case, how can it be supposed that he, al-Hallaj and 
al-Jannabi met together, as the Imam al-Haramain has stated (14)? To this 
we may add another observation: Ibn al-Mukaffa never left Irak ; how then 
eould any person say that he penetrated into the country of the Turks? “He 
dwelt at Basra and visited occasionally different provinces of Irak (vt ¢s true,) 
but Baghdad was not then in existence (although the words of the Imam al- 
Haramain would denote that it was). This city was built by al-Mansur when 
khalif; he laid out its foundations in the Vear 140 (A. D. 757-8), and finished its 
construetion A. H. 146 (A. D. 763-4), in which year he took up his residence there. 
In the year 149 all its edifices were completed. This was Old Baghdad, situ- 
ated on the western bank of the Tigris, between that river and the Euphrates, as — 
it has been said by the blessed Prophet, according to a tradition related by the 
Khatib.in the beginning of his great History of Baghdad (45). The city which 
now exists on the east bank of the Tigris is Vew Baghdad. It contains the pa- 
laces of the khalifs and continues, till the present time, to be the seat of govern- 
ment. (Zhe khalif) as-Saffah and his brother al-Mansir at first fixed their 
residence at Kufa, but as-Saffah then built a town near al-Anbar and ealled ‘it 
al-Hashimiya. ‘To this place he and his brother removed, but they left it for 
al-Anbar, in which city as-Saffah died: his tomb is still to be seen there. 
Al-Mansir remained at al-Anbar till Baghdad was built, and then removed 
thither.—The real name of Ibn al-Mukaffa’s father was Dadiyeh: al-Hajjaj Ibn 
Yusuf, when governor of Irak, appointed him as receiver of the revenue of Fars, 
but having discovered that he embezzled the public money, he put him to the 
torture. Daddyeh’s hand was shrivelled up (from the tortures he underwent), 
and he was then called a-—Mukaffa (the shriveHed). Some say, however, that this 
is not exact, but that he was appointed receiver by Khalid Ibn Abd Allah al-Kasri, 
and punished by Yasuf Ibn Omar ath-Thakeff when the latter succeeded Khalid 
as governor of Irak: God knows best which statement is true. Ibn Makki says, 
in his Zathkif al-Lisdn (16) (rectification of the tongue): ‘‘ People say Ibn | 
.  al-Mukaffi, but the right pronunciation is Ibn al-Mukaffi; for he was a 
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‘¢ maker and seller of baskets (Aifd), and mukaffi has that signification.”—~ 
Kifa is the plural of kafd, which is a thing made of palm leaves, like a basket, 
but without a handle.—*‘‘ But the pronunciation Mukaffa is that which is cur- 
‘rent among the learned.’’—After reading the words of the Imam al-Hara- 
main (17), and being convinced that Ibn al-Mukaffa could not have been one of 
the three persons of whom he there speaks, I said to myself that it might be 
al-Mukanna al-Khorasani whom he meant; that impostor who pretended to be 
thé Divinity and caused the moon to appear, as we shall relate in his life (which 
will -be found under the letter 4:r, his name being 4/d@); and- I thought ‘that 
the copyist might have altered the Imam’s words and written unintentionally 
al-Mukaffé for al-Mukanna ; but on reflexion, I found that it could not be so, 
for al-Mukanna al-Khorasani poisoned himself in the year 163 (A. D. 779-80), 
as we shall mention in his life, and he could not therefore have been contempo- 
rary with al-Hallaj and al-Jannabi. But if we are to admit as true what the 
Imam says of three persons having met together and made the agreement of 
which he speaks, the third person can be no other than Ibn as-Shalmaghani, 
who lived at the same time as al-Hallaj and al-Jannabi, and whose whole conduct 
was a tissue of deceptions. A number of historians speak of him, and our shatkh 
Izz ad-din Ibn al-Athir has a long chapter on him in his great history (the 
Kamil), under the year 322 (A. D. 934); this chapter we here give with some 
224 abridgements: ‘‘In this year was put to death Abi Jaafar Muhammad Ibn Ali 
‘¢ as~Shalmaghani, generally known by the name of Ibn Abi ‘l-Azakir (48); the 
‘¢ reason of this was, that he introduced a doctrine in which the Shiite opinions 
‘6 were carried to an excess (49), and taught the transmigration of souls and the 
‘* residence of the Divinity in himself,” (with other opinions which are stated by 
Ibn al-Athir.) ‘Abia ‘/Kasim al-Husain Ibn Ruh (20), who was called by the 
‘« Imamites al-Bab (the door), manifested by his conduct that he held the same 
‘© doctrines. Search was therefore made after Ibn as-Shalmaghani, who was 
‘* obliged to conceal himself; he then fled to Mosul, where he sojourned some 
‘¢ years, after which he descended (by the river) to Baghdad, where it was dis— 
‘‘ covered that he declared himself to be the Divinity. It is said that he had 
‘* amongst his disciples al-Husain Ibn aleKasim Ibn Obaid Allah Ibn Sulaiman 
‘¢ Ibn Wahb (the same who was vizir to al-Muktadir), the two sons of Bistam, 
‘¢ and Ibrahim Ibn Ahmad Ibn Abi Aun. When Ibn Mokla was vizir to al-Muk- | 
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‘¢ tadir, efforts were made to discover Ibn as-Shalmaghani, but without success ; 
<< however, in the month of Shawwil, A. H. 322, he appeared in public, and 
‘¢ was seized on and imprisoned by Ibn Mokla. On making perquisitions in his 
‘¢ house, papers and letters were discovered, written by persons who stated that 
‘¢ they were believers in his doctrine, and in which they addressed him with 
‘¢ titles such as are not given by one mortal to another. Those letters were 
“ produced to Ibn as-Shalmaghani, who admitted that they were in the hand- 
‘* writing of the persons, but. denied that he held the doctrines of which he was 
** accused, and he professed his belief in the Moslim faith. Ibn Abi Adn and 
“Ibn Abdus were then brought with him before the khalif, and these two per- 
‘« sons were ordered to strike Ibn as-Shalmaghani on the cheek, but they re- 
** fused; being forced however to do so, [bn Abdus stretched forth his hand 
‘¢ and struck him, but Ibn Abi Atin’s hand trembled violently as he reached it 
** forth towards Ibn as-Shalmaghani’s head and beard, on which he kissed them 
** and called him my God! my Lord! thou who givest me sustenance! The 
*¢ khalif ar-Radi Billah then said: ‘You pretend that you did not pass yourself 
‘« for the Divinity ; what then does this mean?’ Ibn as-Shalmaghani replied : 
‘¢ «T am not responsible for the words of Ibn Abi Ain; God knows that I never 
‘told him I was a god!’ Here Ibn Abdus said: ‘ He did not pass himself for 
‘‘ the Divinity; he only said that he was the door which led to al-Jmdm al- 
‘¢ Muntazir (the expected imdm).’ They were afterwards brought forth a 
‘¢ number of times, and examined in the presence of the doctors of the law and 
‘¢ the kadis : the result was that the doctors declared Ibn as-Shalmaghani worthy 
‘¢ of death, and he was burned by fire in the month of Za ’l-Kaada, A. H. 322 
‘¢ (October, A. D. 934).” Ibn an-Najjar makes mention of him in the History 
of Baghdad, in the life of Ibn Abi Ain; he says: ‘‘Ibn Abi Aun was severely 
‘« scourged, and then beheaded for being a follower of Ibn as-Shalmaghani; his 
‘* body was exposed on’ a cross and afterwards burned: this was on Tuesday, 
‘4st of Za ‘l-Kaada” (of the above-mentioned year). This Ibn Abi Adn is 
author of some fine works, such as the 7'ashbihdt (comparisons), al-Ajwibat 
al-Muskitat (silencing answers), and some others: he was a kadtib of emi- 
nence.—Shalmaghdni means belonging to Shalmaghdén, which is a town near 
Wasit; the same remark is made also by as-Samani in his AKv/db.al-Ansdb. 
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(4) These Epistles are not noticed by Hajji Khalifa, bat the author of the Fihrest mentions a Aitdb al- 
Yattma fi'r-Rasdil by tbn al-Mukaffa. 

(2) Such seems to be the idea which Ibn al-Mukaffa wishes to express in an Arabic phrase of singular ob- 
scurity. The word khutab —bs signifies mfsfortunes and pulpit discourses ; rawiyan L 3) which I havé 
paraphrased by regulartty in their arrival, means also rhyme: by which seems ‘to be denoted that they come 
not regularly like rhymes in poetry and elegant prose compositions, but without rhyme or reason. The same 
sentence may, however, signify: ‘‘I have been drenched with sermons, arid yet have not been able to-seize on 
‘“ their rhyme ; they came and they went, and if not regular i in their composition, yet they, and no other, were 
‘* really discourses.”’ 

(3) See D'Herbelot’s Bib. Orient. Zenvix; and Price’s Retrospect, vol. Il. page 43. 

(4) Abt Salma Mutt Ibn Iyds, a member of the tribe of KinAna and a native of Kdfa. His mother was the 
celebrated Omm Kharija, whose hasty marriages became proverbial (see Freytag’s Proverbs of al-Maidani, 
tom. I. p. 636). Accustomed to the favour of the last Omaiyide khalifs, he complained of the neglect with 
which he was treated by the Abbasides. He wasa Zindtk at heart, and it appears that his irreligion was 
wel! known. He died A. H. 168 (A. D. 784), three months after the accession of the khalif al-Hadi.—(Ksétab 
al-Aghani.) 

(8) ‘‘The ad-Durrat al-Yatima has been condensed by one of the sifis, and entitled Izat al-Albdb wa 
** Dakhtrat al-Iktisdb (admonition of hearts and treasure of ‘acquired spiritual mertts); which work is 
‘‘ arranged in twelve sections, containing the truths and essence of the spiritual life, and the history of the 
‘‘ principal saints.” —(Hajji Khalifa.)—M. de Sacy speaks of Ibn al-Mukaffa in the preface to his edition of 
Kalilaand Dimna. In the Notices et Extrasts, t. 1. he gives a list of his works, taken from the Fihrest. 

(6) I have rendered the word ny I by Pehlevt, because the works translated by Ibn al-Mukaffa were 
written in that language. Had they been in Persian, Ibn Khallikan would have said ean {. 

(7) See Abd 'l-Fedi's Annals, A. H. 137; al-Makin, p. 100; Price's Retrospect, vol. II. p. 7. 

(8) Abd ‘l-Hasan Ali Ibn Muhammad Ibn Abd Allah al-Madiini (native of Maddin) was a client by en- 
franchisement (Mawla) to the family of (Abd) Shams Ibn Abd Mandaf. He was born A. H. 138 (A. D. 
762-3) and died at the residence of Ishak Ibn Ibrahim al-Mausili, to whom he was most particularly at- 
tached, A. H. 228 (A. D. 839-40) or 228. He was a disciple of the Motazilite doctor Mamar Ibn al-AsbAth. 
He wrote upwards of twenty works on Muhammad; nearly as many on the history of the tribe of Koraish; 
a great number on the matrimonial alliances x» of the descendants of Muhammad; a series of works 


on the history of the Omaiyide and Abbasside khalifs; a miscellany of various treatises ;. the victories and 
conquests of the Moslims, in many volumes; and other works besides: the titles of them all are given in the 
Fihrest, from which this notice also has been extracted.— (MS. No. 874, fol. 139 et seq.) 

(9) This is a parody on a very common form of question addressed to a mufté. For instance, a man dies 
leaving a wife and collateral heirs; they disagree respecting the division of the property left by the deceased, 
and they apply to the mufti for his opinion. This application is worded nearly as follows: Your opinion is 
requested respecting a man who dted and left a wife and a certain number of collateral heirs, etc. How 
ts the inheritance to be shared between them? See similar questions in the English translation of Muham- 
mad ibn Musa’s ALGEBRA. | 

(10) That is: And he alive. 

(44) “Abd Jaafar, or Abd 'l-Hasan, Ahmad Ibn Yahya Ibn Jabir al-BalAdori was a native of Baghdad. 
‘* His grandfather Jabir was secretary to al-Khastb, minister of the finances of Egypt (for the kkalff ar- 
‘* Rashid). He himself was a poet and a transmitter of historical information ry) 9). Towards the end of 


‘* his life he went deranged and was confined and chained in the hospital, and died there,” in the khalifat 
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of al-Motamid, between A. H. 286 (A. D. 870) and 279 (A. D. 892.)—‘‘He composed many satires, and 
“* was one of those who translated (works) from the Pehlevi is ya) into Arabic.” —(Fihrest, fol. 187. See 
Hamaker’s Specimen cod. Lugd. Bat. for more ample details.) 

(12) The learned professor, imam, preacher, and historian, Shams ad-din (sun of relégion) Abt ’l-Muzaffar 
Yosuf Ibn Kizoghli tly was grandson by the mother’s side to the hafiz Abd ’l-Faraj Ibn al-Jawz¢ (Sibt 


Jon al-Jawszi). His father Kizoghli was a mamlOk belonging to the vizir Adn ad-din Yahya-Ibn Hubaira, 
by whom he was treated like a son and to whose affection he was indebted for his liberty and education. 
Shams ad-din Ydsuf was born at Baghdad, A. H. 897 (A. D. 4200-1), and made his studies in that city. He 
was a follower of the sect of Abi Hanifa. Asa preacher, his talent, unction, and delivery gained him uni- 
versal admiration. He began to preach in his native place, but removed later to Damascus, where he fixed 
his residence. He there taught in the fzztya and Sitbliya colleges, and was treated with great favour by per- 
sons of the highest rank, and especially by al-Malik al-Moazz4m Isa. He then travelled into different countries 
to learn the Traditions and to preach. He died in ZO 'l-Hijja, A. H. 684 (January, A. D. 1287). His great 
historical work, the Mirdt az-Zamdn, extends to nearly forty volumes, and is highly esteemed. Abd 'l-Ma- 
hAsin acknowledges that he was much indebted to it when composing his an-Nujam az-Zé@htra, and he states - 
that, in his biographical dictionary, the al-Méinhal as-Safi, he has given the life of Shams ad-din Ydsuf with 
many details; but it unfortunately happens that the last volume of this work, containing, no doubt, the arti- 
cle of which he speaks, is wanting to complete the copy of which five volumes are in the Bib. du Rot.— 
(Abd ’Il-MahAsin’s Nujdm; Durrat al-Asldk f Dawlat al-Atradk, MS. No.688. Hajji Khalifa.) 

(43) I do not find them in Freytag’s edition, unless they be those attributed there to al-Mukanné al-Kindi, 
whose name may have been confounded with‘that of Ibn al-Mukaffa. 

(44) See page 428. I suppress the next words of the text, as they are evidently out of their place; they 
are these: and from this the error has arisen. — 

(48) This Tradition is not in the Mishkdt al-Masdbth, neither is it to be found in the Abridgement of the 
Khattb’s History of Baghdad, MS. No. 634. : 

(16) There is a work of this name by Ibn al-Katta, but that by Ibn Makki is hot noticed by Hajji Khalifa. 
I have not yet been able to discover any thing respecting the author mentioned here by Ibn Khallikan. 

(17) See page 425. 

(18) This is also the orthography of ad-Dahabi’s Tdrikh al-Islam, MS. No. 646. 

(19) See Druzes, introduction, page 241. 

(20) Abd ’l-KAsim al-Husain Ibn Ruh was a holy shaikh and one of the doors leading to the Sahib a:- 
Zaman (the lord of the time, or last grand Imim, according to the Shilte doctrine; see Druzes, introd. 
p- 68). He was chosen by Abd Jaafar Muhammad Ibn Othmdn al-Omari as his lieutenant, and when the 
latter classed the Shiites according to their degrees (of initiation), Abd 'l-KAésim was authorised to enter 
into his presence the first of them all.—He then went to see Ibn as-ShalmaghAni, and gained over so many 
proselytes, that the vizirs, ex—vizirs, and other persons of high rank rode (publicly) to visit him. He con- 
tinued to be treated with the greatest deference till Hamid Ibn Abbas became vizir (to al-Muktadir) and 
ordered him to be arrested. He remained in prison for five years, but was liberated immediately after the 
deposition of al-Muktadir, A. H. 317 (A. D. 929). From that time till his death, which took place A. H. 
326 (A. D. 937-8), he never ceased to be highly respected, but at the moment in which his influence had 
attained its utmost pitch, and his plans were ripe for execution, God preserved (the khalifat) from his 
evil designs. He had been accused of inviting the Karmats hy letter to lay siege to Baghdad, but he de- 
fended himself with great ability, presence of mind, and ‘earning. He was a benefactor to the Shiites, 
and held a very high rank among them.—(Ad-Dahabi’s Tartkh al-Islam, No. 646, in anno.) 
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AR-RAIS IBN SINA (AVICENA). (1) 


Ar-Rais (the chief) (2) Abd Ali al-Husain Ibn Abd Allah Ibn Sina, a cele- | 
brated physician: his father was a native of Balkh, but he removed from that 
city to Bokhara; and having displayed great abilities as an admil (3), he was 
appointed to fill that office in a town called Kharmaithen, one of the government 
estates (Did) in the dependencies of Bokhara, and a place of great antiquity (4). 
It was there that Abu Ali and his brother were born: their mother, Sattara, 
was a native of Afshana, a village near Kharmaithen.. They afterwards went to 
inhabit Bokhara, and Abd Ali then travelled abroad to study the sciences and 
acquire a knowledge of their different branches. At the age of ten years, he 
was a perfect master of the Koran and general literature, and had attained a 

225 certain degree of information in dogmatic theology, the Indian calculus 
(arithmetic), and algebra. The hdkim (physician) Aba Abd Allah an-Natili (5) 
having visited them about that time, Abi Ali’s father lodged him in his own 
house, and Abd Ali studied, under his tuition, the Eisaysy; of Porphyry, 
and, mastered the art of logic, the Elements of Euclid, and the Almagest; he 
even far surpassed his master, and explained to him difficulties and obscu- 
rities in these works which he, an-Natili, had not comprehended. Besides 
these studiés, he frequented the lessons of Jsmail the Sifi (6), from whom he 
learned jurisprudence, and he exercised himself in acquiring the readings of 
the Koran (7), making learned researches and holding discussions. On the de- 
parture of an-Natili, who went to visit Khowarezm Shah Mamun Ibn Muham- 
mad (8), Abu Ali laboured in the acquisition of natural philosophy, divinity, 
and other sciences; he read the texts with the commentaries, and God opened 
for him the gates of kriowledge. He then felt an inclination to learn medicine, 
and studied the works composed on that subject; he also treated patients, not 

_ for emolument but for instruction, and in a very short time he surpassed in that 
art the ancients and moderns, and remained without a rival or an equal. In 
the sixteenth year of his age, physicians of the highest eminence came to read, 
under his tuition, the works which treat of the different branches of medicine, 
and learn frou him those modes of treatment which he had discovered by his 
practice. During the period of his studies he never slept an entire night, 
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nor passed a day in any other occupation but study; and when he met with 
an obscure point, he used to perform a total ablution and proceed to the great 
mosque, where he would pray Almighty God to facilitate its comprehension to 
him and unlock the gate of the difficulty. The emir Nab Ibn Mansir (9) as- 
Samani, prince of Khorasan, having heard, during a fit of sickness, of Abi Ali 
Avicena’s talent, sent for him and was restored to health under his treatment. 
Abi Ali was then received into the favour of that prince, and he frequented his 
library, which was of incomparable richness (10), as it contained not only all the 
" celebrated works which are found in the hands of the public, but others not to be 
met with any where else, and of which not only the titles but the contents were 
unknown. Here Abi Ali discovered treatises on the sciences of the ancients (44) 
and other subjects, the essence of which he extracted, and with the greater part 
of which sciences he became acquainted. It happened, some time afterwards, 
that this library was consumed by fire, and Abd Ali,remained thé sole deposi- 
tory of the knowledge which it contained. Some persons even said that it was 
he who set fire to the library, being induced to do so for the reason that he 
alone was acquainted with its contents, and that he wished to pass off as-his 
own the information which he had there acquired. He had not reached his 
eighteenth year when he had completely mastered all the sciences to the attain- 
ment of which he had directed his studies. At the age of twenty-two, he lost 
his father, in the vicissitudes of whose fortune he had partaken, and with whom 
he acted as admil for the sultan. When the affairs of the Samanide dynasty 
fell into disorder, Abd Ali left Bokhara and proceeded to Korkanj, the capital 
of Khowarezm, where he frequented the court of Khowarezm Shah Ali Ibn 
Mamin Ibn Muhammad (42):.he wore the dress of a jurisconsult with the taz- 
lesdn (43), and obtained a monthly stipend for his support. He afterwards 
_ departed from Korkanj and visited Nasa, Abiward, Tus, and other cities, dur- 
ing- which period he paid his court to the emir Shams al-Maali Kabis Ibn 
Washmakir. When Kabis was arrested and confined in the castle where 
he died, (a circumstance of .which we shall give the particulars in his life,) Abu 
Ali went to Dihistan, where he had a severe illness, and then returned to 
Jurjan, where he composed his Kitab al-Awsat (medium treatise) ((4), and 
which is called for that reason al-Awsat al-Jurjdni (the Jurjanian Medium). 
It was there that the doctor Abi Obaid Abd al-Wahid al-Jurjani (15) made his 
56 
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acquaintance. From Jurjan, Abt Ali proceeded to Rai and was attached to the 
court (ef Majd ad-Dawlat, son of Fakhr ad-Dawlat); he afterwards went 
to Kazwin, and thence to Hamadan, where he became vizir to Shams ad-Daw- 
lat (16), but the troops having revolted against him, they pillaged his house, 
arrested him, and required Shams ad-Dawlat to put him to death. This, how- 
ever, the prince refused to-do, and Abu -Ali effected his escape and concealed 
himself. Some time afterwards, a violent attack of colic obliged Shams ad- 
Dawlat to have recourse to his medical skill, and therefore recalled him and 
re-appointed: him to the vizirat, after having made excuses to him for what had 
happened. On the death of this prince, his son and successor Taj ad-Dawlat 
226 (crown of the empire) refused Abu Ali’s services as vizir. He therefore went 
to Ispahan, where he met with a kind reception from Ala ad-Dawlat Abd Jaafar 
Ibn K&kuyeh (17). Avicena’s constitution was naturally strong, but he mined 
and weakened it by his extreme addiction to sexual pleasure, and as he was never 
careful of his health, he was seized with a colic, for which he took eight injec- 
tions in a day: the result was an excoriation of the mtestines and a dysentery. 
It happened also that he had to make a journey with Ala ad-Dawlat, during 
which he experienced that prostration (of strength) (148) which attends colic; 
to relieve himself, he ordered the third of a drachm of parsley (or parsley seed) 
to be put into the mixture which he employed for injections ; but the physician 
who attended him put in five drachms, and the result was that the dysentery 
increased from the acrid nature of the parsley.. A great quantity of opium was 
alsoethrown into one of his medicines by his boys (49) who had deceived him in 
some manner (20), and were apprehensive of being punished by him if he reco- 
vered. From the commencement of his illness he continued to support the bur- 
den of business (21) and give public audiences from time to time ; he neglected 
the necessary regimen, and did not even abstain from intercourse with the other 
sex. One week, he was well; the next, ill. At this period, Ala ad-Dawlat left 
Ispahan for Hamadan and took Abu Ali with him; during the journey, the co- 
lic returned, and on arriving at the latter place, Abia Ali was in a state of ex- 
treme weakness, and his strength was almost totally prostrated. He now dis- 
continued every medical application, and said: ‘The director which is in my 
‘* body is unable to control it any longer, and no treatment can avail.” He 
then made his ablutions, turned himself to God, gave his wealth in alms 
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to the poor, and redressed the grievances of all those whom he could recollect ; 
he manumitted also his mamliks, and read the Koran through once every three 
days till he expired. The date of this event we shall give at the end of this 
article. By his learning, penetration, and writings, he was the prodigy of his 
age : he composed a treatise on philosophy, entitled as-Shafa (the remedy) (22); 
and is the author of the Vajd¢ (or preservative) (23); the Ishdrdt (or indica- 
tions) (24); the Kdniin (canon medicine), and other works, both short and long, 
amounting to nearly one hundred ; besides epistles (or short treatises) on different 
subjects. Some of his epistles are beautifully written, such as Hat [bn Yak- 
2dn, Saléman and Absdl (25), and the Risdlat at-Tair (epistle of the bird ) (26). 
Great profit has been derived from his writings. He was one of the philoso- 
phers of the Moslims. There exists some poetry composed by him; among 
the rest, the following piece on the soul (27): 


It descended upon thee from the lofty station (heaven) ;—a dove rare and uncap— 
tured, curtained from the eyes of every knowing (creature); yet ’tis it which is mani- 
fest and never wore a veil (28). It came to thee unwillingly, and it may perhaps be 
unwilling to abandon thee, although it complain of its sufferings. It resisted (at first) 
and would not become familiar, but when it was in friendly union (wth the body), it 
grew accustomed to the desert waste (the world). Methinks it then forgot the recollec— 
tions of the protected park (heaven) and of those abodes which it left with regret; but 
when, in its spiral descent, it arrived at the centre of its circle in the terrestrial 
(world), it was united to the infirmity of the material (body) (29) and remained 
amongst the monuments and prostrate ruins (30). It hath now forgotten the remem- 
brance of the protected park, and weepeth with tears which flow and cease not, till 
the time for setting out towards the protected park approacheth; till the instant of de— 
parture for the vast plain (the spiritual world) draweth nigh. It then cooeth on the 
top of a lofty ( ptnnacle of heaven) ; (for knowledge can exalt all who were not exalted ;) 
and it has come to the knowledge of every mystery in the universe, while yet her tat- 
tered vest hath not been mended (31). Its descent was predestined, so that it might 


hear what it had not heard; but why then did it descend from the high and lofty (hea- 227 


ven) to the depth of the low and humble (earth)? If God sent it down by a decision of 
his will, bis motive is concealed from the intelligence of man. (Why did tt descend) to 
be withheld from the spacious, ‘exalted summit (heaven) by the coarse net (of the body), 
and to be detained in a cage? It is like a flash of lightning shining over the meadow, 
and disappearing as if it had never gleamed. 


The following lines are attributed to him, but I am unable to verify their 
origin : 


Take one meal each day, and avoid food till your food be digested. Preserve with 
care the seminal liquid; it is the water of life, to be poured into the womb. 
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Two verses mentioned by as-ShahrastAni in the beginning of the Nihdy-at al- 
Ikddm, and which we here give, are attributed to Avicena : 


I have roamed through all these memorials, and glanced my eyes through these 
monuments (32), and I have only seen wretches clasp their beards with the hand of 
despair, or gnash their teeth with remorse. 


The great merit of Avicena is well known: he was born in the month of 
Safar, A. H. 370 (August or September, A. D. 980), and ‘he died at Hamadan 
on a Friday, in the month of Ramadan, 428 (June or July, A. D. 1037); he was 
buried in that city. My shackh Ubn al-Athir states, in his great historical work 
(the Kamil), that he died at Ispahan; but the first is the more general opinion. 
It is stated by the shazkh Kamal ad-din Ibn Yunus, that the prince in whose 
service Avicena was employed, having been irritated against him, caused him to 
be imprisoned till he died; and he recited the following verses in proof of his 
statement : 


‘I saw Ibn Stnd take mankind in hatred and die miserably in a prison. His 
‘ Shafé (33) could not cure the misfortune which befel him, neither could his Na- 
‘ jdt (34) preserve him from death.’ 


(4) The life of Avicena is given in the Téritkh al-Hukamé. The commencement is in Avicena’s own words, 
and contains his history up to the time of his arrival at Jurjin. He there met with Abd Obaid Abd al- 
Wahid, by whom the remainder of his life is related. ; 

(2) This title was probably given to him in his official capacity as vizir, or as admil: see next note. 

(3) The adméi (agent) was an officer to whom the governor of # province delegated the executive autho— 
rity in one of the cantons under his jurisdiction. His chief duty was to collect the poll-tax, the revenues 
arising from tithes, government lands and houses, etc. 

(4) Literally: One of the mothers of its (Bokhédra’s) towns. It is thus that Mekka, for its antiquity, is 
called Omm al-Kura (mother of the towns). 

(8S) The Tdartkh al-Hukama writes this name bs! an-Naili ; some of the MSS. of Ibn Khallikéo have 
al-Babili. I find in the Mardsid: ‘‘Nadtila, a city in Taberestan at five parasangs from Amul.” 

(6) The SOfi (ax-Zdhid). This ascetic is not noticed by Jamt in his lives ef the Sdfis. 

(7) See page 182, note (1). 

(8) Maman Ibn Muhammad was prince of JurjAnia and Nasa, which latter city was given to him by Noh Ibn 
Mansir the Sdmdnide. In the year 386 (A.D. 996) he took prisoner Abd Abd Allah, prince of Khowdrezm, 
and having put him te-death, he united the province of Khowarezm to his empire. Hedied A. H. 387 (A D. 
997).—(Aitab Yamin, in the Notices et Extratts, vol. 1V.; Mirkhaund's History of the Sqmanides, by Wil- 
kens ; Price's Retrospect, vol. II. page 249.) 

(9) Ibn Khallikén has Nab Ibn Nasr, but this is a mistake; as that prince died wenty seven years before 
Avicena’s birth. 
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(10) Here is Avicena’s own account of this library: ‘‘ Haying requested and obtained permission from 
‘© Noh Ibn Manstr to visit his library, I went there and found a great number of rooms filled with books 
‘* packed up in trunks. One room contained philological and poetical works; another, jurisprudence, and 
** so on, the books on each particular science being kept in a room by themselves. I then read’ the catalogue 
‘* of the ancient (Greek). authors Ab IMI, and found therein all I required: I saw many books, the very 
‘* titles of which were unknown to most persons, and others which I never met with before nor since.” — 
(Tarikh al-Hukamda.)—Avicena was not then eighteen years of age. 

(11) See page 231, note (4). 

(42) Khowdrezm Shah succeeded his father Maman as prince of Korkanj or Jurjania, and Khowarezm, in 
the year 387 (A. D. 997). 7 

(13) The tailesdn seems to haye been a short hooded cloak, or else a simple hood which was hung 
down the back. It was generally worn by men of the learned professions. 

(44) Hajji Khalifa notices this work without specifying its contents. The author of Avicena’s life, given 
in the Térikh al-Hukamd, only mentions it incidentally, without any observation. It treated perhaps of 
mathematics or philosophy. 

(48) Abd al-Wahid al-Jawzjani (not al—Jurjani as Ibn Khallikan has it) was Avicena’s disciple, and re- 
mained with him for twenty-five years.—( Tdrikh al-Hukamd.) | 

(46) Shams ad-Dawlat Abd Tabir, emir of Hamadan, was son of Fakhr ad-Dawlat Ibn Buwaih. He be- 
came master of Rai A. H. 405 (A. D. 1014-5). —(Ibn al-Athir. Mirkhaund. ) 

(47) Ala ad-Dawlat Abd Jaafar (and not Jbn Jaafar, as erroneously printed in the Arabic text) Shahriyar, 
and surnamed Ibn Kakuyeh, because his father was maternal uncle to Majd ad-Dawlat, was appointed go- 
vernor of Ispahan by the mother of that prince; but during the dissensions which arose between her and her 
son (see Price’s Retrospect, vol. Il. page 266), he was obliged to take refuge under the protection of Baha 
ad-Dawlat. He afterwards conquered Hamadan, A. H. 444 (A. D. 1023-4); he entered Rai in 420; in 4214 
he took possession of Ispahdn and other cities; in 422 he was confirmed in the government of Ispahan by 
the sultan MasidIbn Mahmdd the Ghaznevide; the next year he revolted and was defeated by that prince; 
he continued the war, and was again defeated by Abd ’l-Sahl al-Hamddini, the governor of Persian Irak, 
who took Ispahan in 425; in 427 he made an unsuccessful attack against Abd Sahl at Ispahan; he gained 
possession of that city at a later period, and died A. H. 433 (A. D. 4044-2).—(Ibn al-Athir.. Abd ’l-Feda. 
Price's Retrospect, vol. I. p. 298.) The following passage is extracted from the life of Avicena given in the 
Tdrtkh al-Hukamd: ‘‘One evening, in Ald ad-Dawlat’s presence, the conversation turned on the errors 
‘which had crept into the astronomical tables drawn up after ancient observations; and he ordered’ Avi- 
“ cena to observe the stars, and provided him with the requisite funds. Avicena began by constructing in- 
‘* struments and hiring artists, and he succeeded in clearing up many doubtful points, although the series of: 
‘‘his observations was frequently interrupted by the journeys which he was obliged to undertale> some of 
‘* the instruments he employed were of his own invention.” The work which he composed at Ispahan, and 
named the Kitab al—Aldi _ sal in honour of his sovereign Ala ad-Dawlat, contained probably the results 
of his observations. 

(48) Such is the true meaning of the word e ye in this case, and not epilepsy, as it has been rendered 
by some orientalists, Reiske among others in his Abd ‘Il-Feda, tom. II. p. 93. It is singular enough that 
Reiske, who was well acquainted with medicine, could have made such a blunder. 

(49) Boys; in Arabic ole ; perhaps slaves. 

(20) From the life given in the Tdrikh al-Hukamd, and which Ibn Khallikan has here abridged, it appears 
that one of his servants embezzled a sum of money. 
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21) Such seems to be the meaning of the verb Jol, but it may perhaps signify: To be obliged to be 
carried. ; 

(22) The Shafd is a large work in eighteen volumes, on physics, metaphysics, and mathematics. — (See Cata- 
logue of the Bodleyan Library, vol. II. p. 861.) 

(23). This medical treatise has been inserted at the end of the Arabic edition of the Kanan, printed at 
Rome, A. D. 1593. 

(24) The Ishérdt is a treatise on logic and philosophy. See Ha)jji Khalifa, No. 743. 

(28) Pocock says in his edition of Haé Ebn Yokdhan ; Elenchus, p, 3: ‘‘ Epistolas seu libellos quosdam 
‘‘ elegantes ab eo (Avicennd) composites recenset Ebn Chalecan: atque inter eos Epistolam Hai Ebn Yok- 
‘* dhan et Epistolam Absal et Epistolam Salaman.” (Pocock should have said Epistolam Salaman et Absal ; 
Hajji Khalifa mentions a work bearing this title.) ‘‘Dubito an hw tres (duc) epistole distincte fuerint, an 
‘*una que trium istorum historiam contineret, ut hec nostri authoris ad ipsius imitationem composita.”— 
The doubt here expressed by Pocock I am unable to resolve. 

(26) This is probably the same work which is mentioned in the Tértkh al-Hukamé under the title of ash— 
Shabakat wa ’t-Tair (the net and the bird); it was perhaps a mystical treatise, descriptive of the bird (or 
the soul) detained in the net (the body). 

(27) This little piece, of which only some ill-joined fragments are here given by Ibn Khallikan, is founded 
on the SOfi doctrine that the soul pre-existed in union with the Divinity, that it comes down reluctantly from 
heaven to be united to the body, and that it returns after death to the happy seat it left. The poet represents 
the soul metaphorically by a dove, and his images and expressiong are borrowed from the pastoral poetry of 
the ancient Arabs. It would require a long commentary to elucidate the allusions and mysticisms with which 
it abounds, but sucha task is inconsistent with the duty of a mere translator. An edition of this poem 
with some additions, and the verses arranged in a different order, has been given with a translation by von 
Hammer Purgstall in the Wéener Zettschrift for 1837, No. 94. 

(28) This probably means that the existence of the soul, although not to be perceived by the senses, is yet 
too manifest to leave any doubt. 

(29) This verse runs literally thus: So that when it was united by the # » of its hubdt by» (descent) with 
the m 4 of its markax (centre) in the terrestrial; then the th 5 of the thakil J (heavy, material) was at- 
tached to it, etc.—The spiral form of the » represents its descent, the form of the 4 indicates the central 
point to which it tended; the word ly signifies infirmély; it is also the name of the first letter (th) in the 
word ba (the matertal body).—I have given the sense of the verse as I understand it; but it may most 
likely cqntain some mystic allusions above my comprehension. 

(30) He means the world, which is a place of desolation. 

_(81) The tattered vest of the soul, or the body destroyed by death, is not mended till the day of resurrec- 
tion; and’Yet the soul is in heaven and in the enjoyment of all knowledge. 

(32) He means probably the world; see the preceding piece on the soul. 

(33) Or remedy ; the book so called. 

(84) Or preservative; another work of Avicena’s. 
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AL-HUSAIN IBN AD-DAHHAK AL-KHALI. 


The poet Abi Ali al-Husain Ibn ad-Dahhak Ibn Yasir, generally known by the 
appellation of al-Khali (the “bertine), was born at Basra; he descended from 
a native of Khorasan, who was an enfranchised slave to Salman Ibn Rabia al- 
Bahili, one of the companions of Muhammad. ‘This author had a natural talent 
for pleasantry, but he composed equally well in all the different styles of poetry. 
He was admitted into the society of the khalifs, and enjoyed their intimacy to a 
higher degree than any other poet, with the exception of Ishak Ibn Ibrahim an- 
Nadim al-Mausili, and even by him he was hardly surpassed in favour. The first 
of the khalifs whom he frequented was Muhammad al-Amin, son of Harin ar- 
Rashid, with whom he became acquainted in the 198th year of the Hijra (A. D. 
813-4), which was also the year of al-Amin’s death; he then attached himself to 
the succeeding khalifs, and continued to be a favourite with them till the reign 
of al-Mustain. He was an able poet of the first class, and had some diverting 
adventures with Abi Nuwas al-Hakami. The surname of a/-Khali was given 
to him for his gay and licentious humour (khaldat). Mention is made of him 
by Ibn al-Munajjim in the work called al-Kit@b al-Bari, and by Abu ‘1-Faraj 
al-Ispahani in the Kitab al-Aghdni; both these writers quote some fine pas- 
sages from his poetry, out of which we select the following lines: 


Join thy cheek to mine, and thou wilt then understand a novel idea which per- 
plexes intelligence: the vernal roses.on thy cheeks render them a garden, and tears 228 
render mine a lake. 


By the same : 


O thou whose looks are magic and whose lips are wine! thou wert a tyrant to me; 
and, when my patience was overcome, I revealed to the world that thou wert the ob- 
ject of my love. It is however right that the veil which conceals thee should be torn 
away; for if people blame my fondness, thy face will be my excuse. 


By the same: 


I swear by my love for thee, that I will not turn away my face, to conceal my tears. 
Grief, however painful, is allayed by weeping. My heart, through love for thee, is too 
enfeebled to be broken. The violence of my malady hath left no room in me for 
sickness. , 
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It is stated in the Kitab al-Aghdni that Abi'l-Abbas Thalab, the grammarian, | 
(see his life, page 83,) in reciting the preceding verses, attributed them to 
al-Khali, observing that there was not then a person in existence capable of 
expressing the thought so well.—By the same: | 


Since you have been unfaithful during my absence, why act as the nraid who, though 
sincere in her attachment, treats her lover with affected scorn? Love me, and then 
trifle with my affections; or else reject me, and then act as one who loves;me not. 


One of his kasidas contains this line: 


What a happy time (1) was that in which I never spent a night without expecting 
from my beloved the fulfilment of her promise (to vtstt me). 
This poet died A. H. 250 (A. D. 864), having nearly attained his hundredth 


year: the Khatib says, in his history of Baghdad, that he was born A. H. 162 
(A. D. 778-9). 


(4) Literally: May God shed his blessings on the time. 


IBN AL-HAJJAJ THE POET. 


Abi Abd Allah al-Husain Ibn Ahmad Ibn Muhammad Ibn Jaafar Ibn Mu- 
hammad Ibn al-Hajjaj, the Adtb and poet, was noted for the licentiousness, 
humour, and gaiety (1) of his poetical productions. In this branch he was 
without a rival, and he had no predecessor in the style of composition which he 
cultivated, embellished as it was by the beauty of the expressions and the easy 
turn of the verses. He celebrated the praises of the khalif al-Mamin, the emirs, 
vizirs, and men of rank; the collection of his poetical works is so great, that it 
is generally found in ten volumes. . The prevailing character of his writings is 
gaiety, but some good pieces of a grave cast have been composed by him. He 
was for some time muhtasvb or police-magistrate (2) at Baghdad, and was super- 
seded, it is said, by Abi Said al-Istakhri, the Shafite doctor. His ghazals, or 
amatory pieces, are so well known that it is needless to insert any of them 
here. Asa poet, he has been put on a rank with Amro ’1-Kais, for each of them 
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introduced an original species of composition, and, in the intervening time, none 
existed to equal them. The following verses are a good specimen of his graver 
style : 


Awake, my two friends (3), from your slumber! slumber degrades the mind of the 229 
sage and ingenious. There are the Milky Way and the Pleiades; it is like a rivulet 
flowing through a garden of lilies. I perceive the zephyr (4%) arriving as the shades 
of night withdraw; why then should the wine-cup not arriye when darkness retires? 
Arise, and pour me out a Grecian liquor drawn from a cask which has not been 
touched since the days of the Cesar !—a pure liquor of which the powerful effect gives 
death to the reason and life to the heart. 


By the same: 


People said (to me): ‘‘ You pay constant court to Hamd, and neglect the other 
‘*princes.” And I answered in the words of a poet who, long before my time, has 
well expressed my thought (5): The bird alights whereit can pick up the grain, and the 
dwellings of the generous are visited (by the needy). 


The verse which he here inserts was composed by Bashshar Ibn Burd.—Ibn 
al-Hajjaj died on Tuesday, 27th of the latter Jumada, A. H. 391 (May, A. D. 
1001), at the town of an-Nil, whence his body was transported to Baghdad. 
He was interred near the sepulchral chapel of Musa Ibn Jaafar, and he had di- 
rected by his will that he should be buried at the feet of that imam, and that 
the following words should be inscribed on his tomb: And their dog lay with 
his fore legs stretched forth at the entrance of the cave (6). He was one of 
the greatest poets among the Shiites, and after his death, he appeared in a 
dream to one of his companions, and recited these lines on being asked what 
was his state in the other world: 


The evil cast of my religious principles ruined the excellence of my poetry; my 
Lord was displeased that I reviled the companions of his Prophet (7). 


The sharif ar-Rida deplored his death in a kasida containing this passage : 


They brought tidings of his death when I had still good hopes; how excellent was 
he whose death was announced by these two harbingers (8). He was my foster-bro- 
ther by friendship, and he possessed a portion of my heart as if he were really my fos- 
ter-brother (9). I did not think that time could blunt the edge of that (cutting) tongue. 
I weep for thee and for those verses, fugitives throughout the world, in which the 
words give immortality to the thoughts. Let time itself long deplore thy loss, for by 
thee was enlivened the spirit of (thy) time. 


An-Nil is a town on the Euphrates, between Baghdad and Kufa; it has pro- 
57 
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duced a number of learned and of eminent men. This place owes its origin to 
a canal excavated by al—Hajjaj Ibn Yusuf from the Euphrates to this spot, 
and called by him an-lVil (the Nile) after the river of Egypt. There were 
numerous villages on its banks. 


(4) The words = and J} resemble each other in their primitive and secondary significations: the 
primitive is leanness, and the secondary gaiety. | 

(2) See page 375, note (4). 

(3) See page 118, note (4). 

(4) The zephyr, literally the east wind; itis highly celebrated by Arabian poets for its mildness. 

(8) Literally: Who obtained (that is, who attained) the thought. 

(6) Koran, surat 18, verse17. He compares himself to the dog of the seven sleepers; the Moslims believe 
that this faithful dog was admitted into paradise with his masters. ) 

(7) It was quite natural, however, for a Shiite to revile those companions of Muhammad who abandoned 
and betrayed Ali. 

(8) See page 118, note (4). 

(9) Literally: Foster—brother by milk. 


AL-WAZIR AL-MAGHRIBI. 


Abi ’|-Kasim al-Husain Ibn Ali Ibn al-Husain Ibn Ali Ibn Muhammad Ibn 
Ydsuf Ibn Bahr Ibn Bahram Ibn al-Marzuban Ibn Mahan Ibn Badan Ibn Sasan 
Ibn al-Harun Ibn Balash Ibn Jamas Ibn Firtz Ibn Yezdegerd Ibn Bahram Gur; 
(such ts the genealogy of the person generally) known by the appellation of al- 


230 Wazir al-Maghribi (the Maghribite yvizir). I have heard it said by many per- 





sons Of erudition, that Abd Ali Hardin Ibn Abd al-Aziz al-Awariji (4), he in 
whose honour al-Mutanabbi composed the kasida beginning thus: 


Maiden! the watchmen well know that thou canst not visit me by night, for where 
ever thou art, in the darkness, light is there (2). 


(These persons, I say, pretend) that this Abi Ali was his maternal uncle, 
but oh examination, I discovered that he was a maternal uncle to al-Wazir al- 
Maghribi’s father. As for al-Wazir al-Maghribi, he himself mentions, in his 
Adab al-Khawass (Instruction for those intimate with princes), that his mother 
was daughter to Muhammad Ibn Ibrahim Ibn Jaafar an-Nomani, and that the 


‘ 
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al-Awariji above-mentioned died in the month of the first Jumada, A. H. 344 
(September, A. D. 995).—Al-Wazir al-Maghribi is the author of a diwan con- 
taining pieces in verse and prose; he composed also an abridgment of the Jslah 
al-Manttk (3); the Kitdb al-Inds (familiar discourses), a small but very in- 
structive work, and a proof of the extensive information of its author; the 4dab 
al-Khawass ; the Kitab al-Mathir fi Mulah al-Khudiir (4), etc. I read the 
following passage in a collection ‘of divers pieces: ‘‘These words were found 
‘‘ written in the handwriting of al-Wazir al-Maghribi’s father ; on the cover of 
‘* the abridgment of the /sl/ah al-Manttk : ‘He (my son) (may God preserve him 
‘¢ © and enable him to attain the rank of the Saints!) was born at first dawn of 
‘+ ¢ day, on Sunday, 43th Zu ’|-Hijja, A. H. 370 (June, A.D. 981). He learned 
‘© “by heart the Koran, a number of grammatical and philological text-books 
‘¢¢ without the comments, and about fifteen thousand verses selected from 
‘¢ «the compositions of the ancient Arabic poefs. He composed poetry, was 
‘¢ © skilled in prose-writing, and surpassed all his contemporaries in pen- 
‘«¢manship, in the calculation of nativities, and in algebra, with other accom- 
‘¢“plishments of which even an inferior portion would suffice for any kat; 
‘¢ ¢ and all this was before he had completed his fourteenth year. He abridged 
‘*« this work with superior judgment; having given every explanation con- 
‘« «tained in it, and not omitting a single word (of those which are therein ex- 
‘< « plained); he changed also the order of the chapters as far as was necessary 
‘© ¢ to suit the plan of his abridgment, and classed the matters under their pro- 
‘¢ «per heads. When he had finished his abridgment, I proposed to him 
‘« that he should put it into verse, and he accordingly began that undertaking 
‘¢ © and composed a number of sheets in a single night. All this was before 
‘<“the completion of his seventeenth year; and I beseech Almighty God‘ to 
‘¢ © snare him and to prolong his health.’ ”—The following is a specimen of the 
vizir’s poetry : 7 7 . 
Whilst the camels were saddling for their journey, I said to my mistress: ‘‘ Prepare 
‘* all your firmness to support my absence. I shall spend, with unconcern, the best 
‘‘ of my youth and renounce the pursuit of rank and fortune. Is it nota serious Joss 


‘‘that our days should pass away without profit, and yet be reckoned as a portion of 
‘* our lives?” 


By the same: 
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Tlook on man in this world as a shepherd by whom every pasture-ground is rejected, 
and who at last finds none to feed his flock. Here is water, but no herbage; there, 
herbage, but no water; and where thou seest water and herbage, that is the haunt of 
beasts of prey. 


On a handsome youth whose hair was cut off : 


They cat off his hair to render him ugly; jealous as they were (to save him from 
being admired). (In face) he was a morning covered by the dark night (of hts hatr); 
they dispelled the night, but left him the morning. 


231 ~+&By the same: 


I shall relate to you my adventure, and adventures are of various kinds—I one night 
changed my bed and was abandoned by repose; tell me then how I shall be on the 
first night which I pass in the grave? 


On the birth of Abi Yahya Abd al-Hamid, the son of al-Wazir al-Maghribi, the 
following lines were addressed to the father by Abi Abd Allah Muhammad Ibn 
Ahmad, chief of the army-office at Cairo: 


In him appears an omen of ‘which the meaning cannot escape the learned and intelli- 
gent: seeing that the child’s grandfather (jadd ) was Als, I said : the fortune (jadd ) of 
the child shall be exalted (al:.) 


This vizir was a man of great shrewdness and abilities. When his father, un- 
cle, and two brothers were put to death by al-Hakim, the sovereign of Egypt (5), 
he fled to Ramla and joined Hassan Ibn Mufrij Ibn Daghfal Ibn al-Jarrah of the 
tribe of Tai, who, assisted by his sons.and cousins, had seized on that city; these 
he succeeded in inspiring with hostile designs against al-Hakim. He then pro- 
ceeded to Hijaz and excited the ambition of the governor of Mekka, giving him 
hopes of overthrowing al-Hakim and conquering Egypt. These intrigues gave 
great uneasiness to the prince of Egypt and awoke his apprehensions for the 
safety of his empire. It would be too long to relate the conduct of al-Hakim 
under these circumstances, but the result was, that, by a large donation of money, 
he gained over the family of al-Jarrah, who had already, by the management of 
the vizir, drawn to Ramla Abi ’l-Futth al-Hasan Ibn Jaafar al-Alawi (6), the 
sovereign of Mekka, and proclaimed him khalif under the title of ar-Rashid. 
By his unremitting efforts, al-Hakim succeeded in conciliating the family of 
al-Jarrah ; and Abi ’I-Futib, being frustrated in his projects, fled to Mekka, 
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whilst the vizir, to avoid al-Hakim’s vengeance, retired to Irak and broke off 
his intercourse with the Jarrah family. Al-Wazir al-Maghribi then visited the 
vizir Fakhr al-Mulk Abi Ghalib Ibn Khalf (7); but the khalif al-Kadir Billah, 
having received intelligence of the circumstance, and suspecting that he had 
come to plot against the Abbaside dynasty, wrote to Fakhr al-Mulk, ordering 
him to expel al-Wazir al-Maghribi from the states of the khalifat. Fakhr al- 
Mulk did not, however, withdraw his support from al-Maghribi, and he suc- 
ceeded in obtaining for him al-Kadir’s indulgence. Happening afterwards to 
go down from Baghdad to Wasit, he took al-Wazir al-Maghribi in his suite ; 
during his stay at Wasit, he treated his guest with every attention, and did not 
discontinue his protection till he himself was put to death. Al-Wazir al- 
Maghribi then endeavoured to conciliate the khalif al-Kadir Billah and disculpate 
himself from the imputations cast upon him; in this he* succeeded to a certain 
degree, and he returned to Baghdad. Having made a short stay in that city, he 
proceeded to Mosul, where he was chosen by Abu ’Il-Muni Kirwash Motamid . 
ad-Dawlat, prince of the Okailite dynasty (8), to fill the place of secretary of 
state, which had become vacant by the death of Abu ‘l-Hasan Ibn Abi ‘l-Wazir. 
He afterwards directed his intrigues to obtain the post of vizir under the Daile- 
mite sovereign Musharraf: ad-Dawlat (9), and he did not cease his machinations 
until that prince arrested his vizir Muwaiyad al-Mulk Abu Ali. Al-Maghribi 
then received a letter from Musharraf ad-Dawlat, by which he was invited to 
leave Mosul and come to court; (he in consequence proceeded to Baghdad, 
where Musharraf ad-Dawlat was emir al-Umara,) and was installed in ‘the 
vizirat, but did not receive either the title of honour or the pelisse, neither was 
he allowed to discontinue wearing the durrda (10). He continued to fill this 
office till circumstances obliged Musharraf ad-Dawlat to quit Baghdad (11), 
when they both went to Awana (12) and stopped with Abu Sanan Gharib Ibn 
Muhammad Ibn Makn (13). Whilst things were in this state, al-Wazir al- 
Maghribi was induced to quit the service of Musharraf ad-Dawlat by his appre= 
hension of that prince’s dissatisfaction, and he went to reside with Aba ’l-Muni 
Kirwash at Mosul. About this period, the dislike which al-Kadir had borne 252 
towards him was again excited, and the letters written (7 that khalif) to Kir- 
wash and Gharib respecting him, put him under the necessity of quitting his 
protector. He then went to Abu Nasr (4hmad) Ibn Marwan (14) at Maiya- 
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firikin, and during the rest of his life, he remained with him as a guest. 
But according to another account, when he proceeded to Diar Bakr, he be- 
came vizir to Ahmad Ibn Marwan, the sultan of that province, and died 
in office the 13th Ramadan, A. H. 418 (October, A. D. 1027). Some say 
that his death happened 428: but the first statement is-more correct. He died 
at Maiyafarikin, and his body was transported to Kufa in pursuance of an 
injunction contained in his will. There is an anecdote on this subject which is 
too long to be related here (15). He was interred in a tomb near the chapel of 
Ali Ibn Abi Talib; and on it the following verses were inscribed by his own 
directions : 
I had long travelled in the path of error and ignorance; it was time for me to arrive 
at my journey’s end. I have repented of all my sins, and this last part of my con- 


duct may perhaps efface the former. After five and forty years, I had hoped for a 
longer respite, did I not know that my creditor is generous. 


His son, his uncle, and his two brothers were put to death.on the 3rd of Zu 
'1l-Kaada, A. H. 400 (June, A. D. 1040).—I have read in some compilation that 
he was not a native of Maghrib (Maghribi), but that one of his ancestors, Aba ’l- 
Hasan Ali Ibn Muhammad, filled a place under government in that part of Bagh- 
dad which lies on the west side of the Tigris (nr Karkh); and he was named 
al-Maghribi (the Western) for that reason: this title then continued to be given 
to his descendants. - I have also heard a great number of persons make the same 
observation, but I since found the following passage at the beginning of the 
work composed by the vizir, and entitled 4dab al-Khawdass: ‘‘ Al-Mutanabbi, 
‘¢ the poet whom our brothers of Maghrib call al-Mutanabbih (the wide awake), 
“ savs with elegance: 

‘When Time was in his youth, his children came and he made them happy, but we 
‘came to him in his old age.’ ” 

This seems to prove that he was in reality a native of Maghrib. Further on, 
when speaking of an-Nabigha al-Jaadi (16) and his poetry, he makes use of the 
very same expression, when quoting this verse of al-Mutanabbi’s : 


In my body is a soul which has not, like it, become decrepit; although grayness has 
rained (the dark honours) of my face. 


His genealogy, as given at the commencement of this notice, was taken by 
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me from a note in the handwriting of Abu ’‘l-Kasim Ali Ibn Munjib Ibn Sulai- 
man al-Misri, surnamed [bn as-Sirafi, who mentions that he copied it from 
the handwriting of the vizir himself. 


(4) The kattb Abd Ali Hardn Ibn Abd al-Aziz al-Awériji (the book-keeper) died A. H. $64 (A. D. 
978), aged 66 years. He was receiver of the land-tax in some important districts. A written collection of 
the traditions was made by him. He frequented the society of the SOfis and of al-Hallaj, but on discovering 
the real religious opinions of the latter, he informed the vizir Ali Ibn Isa and Abd Bakr Ibn Mujahid (of hés 
pernicious doctrines).—(Ad-Dahabi’s Tdrtkh al-Islam.) 

(2) That is: By thy presence, thou turnest darkness into light, and thou wilt then be surely discovered. 

(3) According to Hajji Khalifa, this philological work was composed by Abd Hanitfa Ahmad Ibn Dawdd 
ad-Dainauri, who died A. H. 290 (A. D. 903). 

(4) This title signifies literally, The memorable, treating of curtain-anecdotes. Probably a philological 
work: as fair ladies are always concealed by a curtain or a veil, so the beauties of Arabic style are hidden 
under the veil of allusion. 

(S) See M. de Sacy’s Exposé de V'histoire des Druses, tom.I. page 380. 

(6) He returned to Mekka and, having made his submission to al-H&dkim, he was reinstated in his govern- 
ment, and died there A. H. 430 (A. D. 1038-9), the forty-sixth year of his administration.—Ibn Khaldan, 
MS. of the Bib. dw Rot, No. d’entrée, 2402 C, fol. 44.) ) 

(7) Abd Ghalib Fakhr al-Mulk Muhammad Ibn Ali Ibn Khalf was vizir to the Dailemite prince BahA ad- 
Dawlat and to his son Sultan ad-Dawlat. His talents, liberality, and noble character entitled him to be 
considered as the greatest vizir who ever served the Buwaih dynasty, with the exception of Abd 'l-Fadl Ibn 
al-Amtd and the Séhib Ibn Abb&d. His father was a money-changer, and he himself underwent many vicis— 
situdes of fortune before he was raised to the vizirat. He was put to death A. H. 407 (A. D. 1016-7) by his 
sovereign Sult&4n ad-Dawlat, for some reason or other nee) (Al-Yafi’s Mérdt; Abd ’l-MahAsin’s an- 
Nujom ax-Zéhira.)—Ybn al-Athir says in his Admé¢?: In the year 413 the kkotba was said throughout Irak 
with the substitution of Musharraf ad—Dawlat’s name for Sultan ad-Dawlat’s. The Dailemite troops (in the 
service of the latter) then obtained permission from Musharrif ad-Dawlat to return to their homes in Khu- 
zestan. He ordered his vizir Abd Ghalib to accompany them; but on arriving at al-Ahwaz, they murdered 
him.—I should suppose this not to be the same person as the preceding. 

(8) Kirwash Ibn al-Mukallad Ibn at-Musaiyib sueceeded his father as sovereign of Mosul, A. H. 304 (A. D. 
1000-1). He died A. H. 444 (A. D. 1052-3). His history may be traced in Abd ’l-Fed4; tom. II. p. 608, 
and tom. III. pp. 5, $1, 83, 141.—For the pronunciation of his name, I have followed the MS. of Ibn al- 
Athir; it is found written with the vowel points in vol. Ill. fol. 24. Ibn Khalddn has a long chapter on 
the history of the Okailite dynasty.--(MS. No. 2402 C, fol. 116 verse.) 

(9) See Price’s Retrospect, vol. Il. p. 260, and Abd ’1-Feda’s Annals, tom. IIT. pp. 51, 68, 69. 

(40) According to al-Makrizi, the Durrda was a sort of vest in woollen cloth worn by vizirs (Chrestoma- 
thie, t. I. p. 128). Ido not understand, however, why al-Maghribi was obliged to wear it constantly. 

(44) He left Baghdad through apprehension of the turbulent spirit of the Turkish troops, te whom large ar- 
‘rears of pay were owing. _ 

(12) Awdna lay at ten parasangs from Baghdad, higher up the river. —(Mardstd. ) 

(43) Jon Makn ; such is the orthography of the MSS. and of Ibn al-Athtr in the Kémél. Mention is made 
of this emir by Abd ’l-FedA in his Annals, A. H. 444. 
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(44) His life, p. 187 of this volume. 

(43) When al-Wazir al-Maghribi felt that his death was inevitable, he wrote to all the emirs and chiefs of 
his acquaintance who were (I¢ving) between Maiyafarikin and Kafa. In these letters, he informed them that 
one of his concubines had died, and that he intended sending the coffin to the chapel of Ali; he therefore 
asked their protection for the persons who accompanied the body, and desired them, on no account, to stop it 
or the escort. When he expired, his people proceeded with his body to the place of burial; the emirs 
thought that it was the body of the concubine, and none attempted to stop it on its progress. The truth was 
not discovered till after his interment. —(Jbn al- Athir.) 

(46) Hass4n Ibn Kals, a descendant of Aamir Ibn Sasa, a member of the tribe of Jaad Ibn Kaab, and ge- 
nerally known by the name of an—N&bigha al-Jaadi, was one of the most celebrated of the poets contemporary 
with Muhammad. He was born before the promulgation of Islamism, to which he became a convert, and 
was a devoted partisan to Ali Ibn Abi Talib, on whose side he fought at the battle of Siffin. He died during 
the period in which Abd Allah Ibn az-Zubair, the anti-khalif, ruled at Mekka. It is to his songs that he is 
chiefly indebted for his reputation. He did not give any proofs of possessing a talent for poetry, till after 
his thirtieth year, and it was for this reason that he received the surname of an-Nabigha. (See Chrestoma- 
thie, tom. II. p. 440.) - (Es-Suy&tt; Sharh Shawdhid al-Mughni, MS. No. 1238, fol. 133.) 


IBN KHALAWAIH. 


Abi Abd Allah al-Husain Ibn Ahmad Ibn Khalawaih, the grammarian and 
philologer, was a native of Hamadan, but (svhen stzll a youth) he went to Bagh- 
dad and frequented some of the eminent scholars who then inhabited that city. 
Among the number were Abi Bakr Ibn al-Anbari, Ibn Mujahid al-Mukri, Abu 
Omar az-Zahid and Ibn Duraid. He also learned the readings of the Koran 
from Abd Said as-Sirafi, and having removed to Syria, he took up his abode 
at Aleppo. He then became unrivalled by his acquirements in every branch of 
literature; (students) journeyed to him from all countries, and the members of 
the Hamdan family (which then reigned at Aleppo), treated him with honour, 
studied under his direction, and profited by his tuition. It was he who related 
the following (well known) anecdote: ‘I one day went to see Saif ad-Dawlat 
‘¢ Ibn Hamdan, and when I stood up before him (after making my salutation), 
‘¢ he said to me: St down, making use of the word ukod, and not ujlos: from 
‘¢ this I perceived that he was an amateur of philological studies (4), and well 
‘* acquainted with the secrets of the language spoken by the desert Arabs.” Ibn 

233 Khalawaih made this observation because philologers consider it preferable to 
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say ukod to a person who is standing up, and uj/os to a person wha is lying 
down or making a prostration (2); and some of the learned give the following 
reason for making the distinction: the verb saad implies the idea of passing 
from up to down (and it is for this reason that a person deprived of the use of 
his limbs is called mukdd (seated) ), but the verb jalas denotes the action of 
passing from down to up, (for which reason it is that the high land of Najd is 
called al-Jalsd (the seated up), and that they say of a person who goes to that 
country: He isa jalis (sitter up), or that he jalas (sits up). It is thus that 
Marwan Ibn al-Hakam, when governor of Medina, addressed the poet al-Faraz- 
dak in these terms : 


Say to the idiot al-Farazdak (3): Proceed to Najd (Ujlos) if you obey not my orders. 


This is taken from a piece of verse relative to which a long anecdote is re- 
lated (4).—The foregoing observations are not here in their proper place, but 
discourse will run into digression. —Ibn Khalawaih is author of a large philolo- 
gical work, entitled Kztdb lais (the book of \ais (non est) ), which is a proof of 
his vast erudition; from the beginning to the end it is drawn up in this man- 
ner: In the language of the pure Arabic race there is not (dats) such and such 
an expression, etc.; whence its name. He composed also a little book which 
he called al-4al (5), and in the beginning of it he says: The -4al is of twenty- 
five divisions (or sorts). This treatise is composed with no inferior talent. He 
mentions in it the twelve imams, the dates of their birth and death, and the 
names of their mothers; what induced him to speak of them was, that in de- 
scribing the different sorts of 4al (or murage), he came to speak of the 4al 
(or family) of Muhammad, the Bani Hashim. His other works are the Kitab 
al-Ishtikak (book of derivations), the Kitab al-Joml fi ’n-Nahwi (the gramma- 
tical summary), a treatise on the readings of the Koran, the parsing of thirty 
surats of the Koran, the Kitab al-Aziz (6), a treatise on the short and the long 
final e/if, another on the two genders, one on the different kinds of elif, a 
commentary on Ibn Duraid’s poem the Makstira; a work (containing pieces 
descriptive) of the lion, etc. Ibn Khalawaih had some conferences and discus- 
sions with al-Mutanabbi at the court of Saif ad-Dawlat, and were I not desirous 


of avoiding prolixity, I should give an account of them. He composed some 
58 
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good poetry, and the following verses were written by him, as.it appears by ath- 
Thaalibi’s statement in the Yatima: 


If the president of an assembly be not a man of family, he whom the assembly have 
chosen for president is good for nothing. How often has it ‘been said to me: “ Why 
‘dol see thee on foot?” And I replied: ‘ Because you are on horseback.” 


Ibn Khalawaih died at Aleppo, A. H. 370 (A. D. 980-1). 


(4) Literally: I was aware of his attachment to the fringe (of the robe) of philology. 

(2) From this it would appear that the verb X23 kaad signifies to sft down, and Uris jalas, to sit up. 
This distinction is now neglected in common discourse. 

(3) Literally: Say to al-Farazdak, (and folly is as hateful as its name). The expression between paren- 
theses was used by the ancients to denote that the person of whom they were speaking was a blockhead. The 
poet an-Nabigha ad-—DubyAni has used it in this sense at the commencement of his fifth kasida. — (See Yasuf 
as-Shantmari’s Commentary on the Diwdn of the siz Poets; MS. of the Bib. du Rot.) 

(4) This anecdote is given by M. Caussin de Perceval in his life of al-Farazdak, Journal Astatique, t. XIII. 
pp. 516, 847, and 518. The verse mentioned here by Ibn Khallikan was composed by MarwAn in answer to 
that recited by the poet, and which is mentioned in page 818 of that periodical. Iba Khallikan has omitted 
the next verse of the piece composed by MarwAn, and { give it here after the Hétab al-Aghdané : 

Ur sae! ww! I, Ga, # ¥))—bh_= Lat wll on 
‘6 Quit Medina ; it is fer thee a forbidden city, and go to Mekka or Jerusalem.” 

(S) This word signifies family, and mirage. I am inclined to think that the latter meaning is here in-~ 
tended. 

(6) This work is not noticed by Hajji Khalifa. 





ABU ALI *L-GHASSANI. 


Abi Ali al-Husain Ibn Muhammad Ibn Ahmad al-Ghassani (descended from 
the tribe of Ghassdn) al-Jaiyani (a native of Jaen in Spain) was a traditionist 
of the first authority and a philologer. He is the author of the Takyid al- 
Muhmal ( fixation of doubtful orthographies), a book in which he gives the 
right spelling of all the names of Traditionists cited in the Szhah of al-Bokhari 
and that of Muslim, when these names are liable to be pronounced erroneously : 
in this work, which forms two volumes, he has treated the subject with .no infe- 
rior talent. He was an able critic in judging of the authenticity of Traditions, 
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and one of those great men of learning whose labours have been useful to the 
public. His handwriting was good, his orthography correct, and he was ac- 
quainted with the rare and elegant expressions of the Arabic language, and with 
poetry and genealogy. When teaching the Traditions, he used to sit in the 
mosque of Cordova, and he had the most eminent men of that city for auditors. 
I have not met with the particulars of his life (1), or I should mention them. 
He was born in the month of Muharram, A. H. 427 (A. D. 1035); in the year 
444, he began his travels for the purpose of learning the Traditions, and he 
died on Thursday night, the 12th of Shaban, 498 (April, A. D. 1105).— Jatydni 254 | 
means belonging to Jaiydn (Jaen), a large city in Spain. There is another ' 





place of this name in the dependencies of Rai. 


(1) I hoped to have found some further particulars respecting al-Ghassdni in the Silat or gé/t, the celebrated 
biographical dictionary composed by Ibn Bashkuwal, and of which a copy is preserved in the library of the 
Asiatic Society of Paris. His life is indeed given in that work, but I perceived that Ibn Khallikan had 
already extracted from it every interesting fact. 


AL-BARI. 


Abu Abd Allah al-Husain was son to Muhammad Ibn Abd al-Wahhab Ibn 
Ahmad Ibn Muhammad Ibn al-Husain [bn Obaid Allah Ibn al-Kasim Ibn Obaid 
Allah [bn Sulaiman Ibn Wahb al-Harithi; this Sulaiman Ibn Wahb was a vizir 
and a descendant of Harith Ibn Kaab Ibn Amr (1).—This celebrated poet bore 
the surnames of ad-Dabbas, al-Badri, al-Bari (the pre-eminent), and an-Nadim 
al-Baghdddi (the boon-companion from Baghdad); he was also a learned | a 
grammarian, a philologer, and a teacher of the koranic readings; he pos- | 
sessed besides a good acquaintance with the various branches of polite litera- 
ture. Great numbers profited under his tuition, and particularly in the read- 





ing of the Koran. He descended from a family conspicuous in the vizirat, as 1 
his ancestor al-Kasim was vizir to the khalif al-Motadid and to al-Muktafi his ! 
successor ; (this was the vizir who poisoned Ibn ar-Rimi, as we shall. relate in | 
that poet’s life;) Obaid Allah, the father of al-Kasim, had been already vizir to 
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al-Motadid ; and as for Sulaiman Ibn Wahb, his celebrity is such that it is 
needless to speak of him here; we shall merely refer the reader to his life in 
this work. Al-Bari was gifted with diversified talents and is the author of 
some good works, such as compositions in the lofty style (2) and poetical pieces. 
He was an intimate companion and friend of the sharif Abi Yala Ibn al-Hab- 
bariya, and the pleasantries which passed between them are most amusing. 
It happened that al-Bari entered into the service of a certain emir and made the 
pilgrimage to Mekka; on his return, the sharif went, at different times, to see 
him, but did not find him at home; he in consequence addressed to him a long 
kasida, in which he reproached him for his conduct, and hinted that the place 
which he had obtained caused him to disdain his old acquaintance. This poem 
begins thus : 


O son of my affection! but alas, how far (estranged) from me is the son of my affec— 
tion! This place of authority, obtained since my departure, has altered the (kind) 
looks (wth which he once received me). 


I should give this piece here, were it not for the ribaldry and obscenity of some 
passages. It was answered by al-Bari in a long epistle containing also some in- 
delicate expressions, and beginning thus: 


The shartf Abd Yala’s letter has arrived, and it has met with as kind a reception as 
would be given to himself. T received it with a hearty welcome, and I applied it to my 
eyes and to my cheek {3)._ I broke the seal and found—what think you of honey mixed 
with wormwood? Kind reproaches tinctured with bitterness, such as he better deserved ;. 
folly and seriousness ;:—false accusations against me who have committed no crime, 
and blame such as nearly consumes my heart. He pretends that he came to visit me 
many times, and that I refused to admit him; may he never meet with a foul repulse ! 
Cease then to accuse the place I fill, and Jay not the fault on my pilgrimage; can a 
person, (frank) like me, affect condescendence or disdain (4)? implore you, by Allah! 
tell me how you can perceive that I forget you or that my affection is altered? Such as 
you see me, whether acting as an admil (5) or a vizir to a prince, or passing troops in 
review, I am stil] that libertine (khalt) whom you knew, and whom you yet might 
easily recognize (6). When a handsome (gtrl) is true to (her promise and visits) me, 
that day is my holyday, (as sf) the prince himself came to my house. Were I in the 
garden of eternal happiness and you in the fire of hell with Haman (7), do you think I 
could forget you? Were my head encircled with a diadem and you a prisoner in 
chains, could I feel indifferent for you? I fulfil manifold my promised affection to you, 
but you do not repay my friendship. (Do you reproach-me) because I am solely de- 
voted to one single person among men, the first among the generous; one who has 
spared my self-respect the humiliation of (soliciting succour from) the vile, and has 
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loaded me with unbounded favours? I desire no more; I let my days glide smoothly 
away, and adopt the maxim of keeping within bounds. And yet I am not too proud 
to beg ; but where are the generous men whose bounty I may implore? 


We shall confine ourselves to the foregoing citation, as the kasida from which 
it is taken contains obscene passages not fit to be given, and others unsuited to 
our purpose.—The following piece is by the same author : | 


I have lost my self-respect (8) from having long solicited the favours of a man devoid 
of self-respect. I sent to him a statement of my misery,—would that I had died before 
Isentit. His gifts brought me no honour, and I could hardly recover from his contu- 
melious treatment. Death is better than (to live in) an age when men of talent must 
hold out their hands to blockheads. 


Al-Bari was born at Baghdad on the 10th of Safar, A. H. 443 (A. D. 1051), 
and he died on Tuesday, 17th of the latter Jumada, (some say the first,) A. H. 
524 (April, A. D. 1130).—Dabbds means a maker or seller of dibs. (9).—Badri 
signifies belonging to al-Badriya, a part of Baghdad so called, and in which 
al-Bari resided ; for which reason he obtained this surname. 


(4) This Amr was son of Olla Mc Ibn Khald Ibn Malik Ibn Odad, the descendant of Kahlan. 


(2) Compositions in the lofty style; this is not the literal translation, but it expresses the sense tolerably 
well: the original word is rea) y , Which means rare or strange expressions, such as are used by the Arabs 
of the desert, but unintelligible for towns-people. 

(3) In sign of honour. 

(4) Literally: An mihi est solutio dedignationis aut constrictio ejus? 

(5) See note (3), page 444. 

(6) Literally: Whose country you might know were it even by the manner in which his camels ruminate. 
This seems to be a proverbial expression, but I have not been able to find it in al-Maiddni. It may be, how- 
ever, that I have misunderstood the words, as the last hemistich of the verse may very well signify: Who, as 
thou knowest, is easily pleased, were it even with a flask of muddy wine. 

(7) Haman was the chief minister of Pharaoh. The Koran says: ‘Verily Firaun and Haman were 
** sinners.” 

(8) Literally: I have spent the water of my face: see note (15), page 108. 

(9) The inspissated juice of the ripe grape is much used by the natives (of Aleppo). It is named dibs, and 
has much the appearance of coarse honey, but is of a firmer consistence. It is brought to town in goat-skins 
and retailed in small quantities in the bazars, serving for the common people instead of honey.—(Russell’s 
Aleppo, vol. I. p. 82, quarto edition.) 
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AT-TOGHRAI. 


Abi Ismail al-Husain Ibn Ali Ibn Mubammad Ibn Abd as-Samad, surnamed 
al-Amid (or Amid ad-Dawlat, pillar of the state), Fakhr al-Kuttab (the glory 
of the kdtibs (4) ), Muwaiyad ad-Din (sustained in religion), and generally 
known by the name of at-Toghrai, was a celebrated munshi (2) and a native of 
Ispahan. He possessed great talents, a subtle genius, and surpassed all his con- 
temporaries in the art of composing in prose and verse. As-Samani speaks of 
him in the Kitdb al-Ansadb under the article Munshi, and after making his 
eulogium, he gives an extract from one of his poems descriptive of a wax-light, 
and states that he was put to death in the year 545 (A. D. 1124-2). At-To- 
ghrai has left behind him a diwan (or collection) of good poetry, and one of 
his finest pieces is the kasida entitled the Lamiyat al-Ajam (3), which he com- 
posed at Baghdad in the year 505 (A. D. 1444-2). In this poem he describes 
his own situation and complains of the time in which he lived. It begins 
thus : 

My strength of mind has preserved me from frivolity, and I was adorned by my 
talents, though decked with no other ornament. 
ax6 This kasida, which consists of more than sixty verses (4), contains every 
beauty of style (5) and is the very essence and excellence of poetry; it is too 
long to be given here, but it is generally known and in the hands of the public. 
—Qne of his sentimental pieces is as follows : 


O my heart! what hast thou to do with love? It is long since indifference had set- 
tled in thee, and since the lover's ardour has been restrained. Dost thou not feel 
pleasure in repose, now that those with whom you passed round the cup of burning 
passion have recovered their reason? The zephyr fell iato languor and revived again, 
but from the malady of which thou complainest, no deliverance can be hoped. I 
behold the wavering of the lightning-flash, and the heart within my bosom wavers 
and beats (6). 


By the same: 


Eyes! treasure up your tears; it will surely come, the threatened moment of separa- 
tion (from my beloved). If to-morrow unite (us) lovers, shame then be on the eyes which 
have not been fatigued with weeping (7). 


Abi ’l-Maali ’1-Haziri mentions at-Toghrai in his Zinat ad-Dahr and cites 
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some fragments of his poetry; he is also spoken of by Ibn al-Mustawfi, in his 
History of Arbela, who says that he acted for some time as vizir in that city; 
and the Adtib Imad ad-din states, in his history of the Seljukides, entitled Vus- 
vat al-Fatra wa Osrat al-Fitra, that at-Toghrai was styled al-Ustdd (the 
master) and that he was vizir at Mosul to the Seljak sultan Masid Ibn Muham- 
mad; ‘‘ when this prince,” he continues, ‘‘ gave battle to his brother the sul- 
‘tan Mahmdd near Hamadan, he was defeated, and among the first prisoners 
*‘ taken, was the ustdd Abi Ismail, Masidd’s vizir. News of this circumstance 
‘¢ was brought to Kamal al-Mulk Nizam ad-din Abi Talib Ali Ibn Ahmad Ibn 
‘¢Harb as-Sumairmi, the vizir to Mahmud, on which Shihab ad-din Asaad 
*‘ (who was then deputy ‘oghra-writer to an-Nusair the Adtzb), made the re- 
‘¢mark that that man, meaning the ustdd, was an atheist; and the vizir here 
‘« observed that atheists should be put to death. At-Toghrai was thus slain 
*¢ unjustly; they dreaded his superior abilities, and put him to death on this 
*¢ pretext, without having any regard for his personal merit. This was in A. H. 
‘¢ 543 (A. D. 4149-20).” But other accounts assign his death to the years 544 
and 548. He was then aged upwards of sixty years, and in his poetry are 
found these two verses, composed on a new-born son who had been brought to 
him, and which indicate that he had then attained his fifty-seventh year : 
This litle one has come in my old age; it rejoices my sight, but increases my pen- 
siveness: a lapse of seven and fifty years would make impression even on a rock. 
How long he lived after composing these verses, God knows best.—The vizir 
al-Kamal as-Sumairmi was killed on Tuesday, the last day of the month of 
Safar, A. H. 546 (May, A. D. 1122), in the Bazar (sik) of Baghdad near the 
Nizadmiya college; it is said that he fell by the hand of a black slave who had 
belonged to at-Toghrai, and who slew him to revenge his master’s death.— 
Toghrdi means a toghra-writer; the toghra is the flourish written with a 
broad-nibbed pen, at the beginning of (officral) papers, over the Bismillah, 
and containing the titles of the prince from whom the document emanates. 
Toghra is a Persian word.—Sumairmi means belonging to Sumairm, a town 
between Ispahan and Shiraz, on the extreme limit of the Ispahan district. * 


' (1) See note (7), page 26. 
(2) Munshi, a person employed by government to draw up state papers. 
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(8) This poem is well known to European readers, having been repeatedly published, but the edition given 
by the illustrious Pocock is decidedly the best. 

(4) Fifty-nine in the printed editions. 

(8) In Arabic ree) yo ; see note (2), page (464). | 

(6) In the poems of the ancient Arabs, the lover frequently describes his joy in watching the lightning, 
which presages a fertilising shower to the plains where his mistress dwells. See the Diwdn d' Amro 'I-Kais, 
p. 93, notes. At-Toghrai here reproduces that idea, which was quite classical ; and says that the lightning 
makes him think of his mistress, and that this recollection causes his heart to beat. 

(7) Because true lovers should be always weeping when separated. 

(8) Ibn al-Athir, in his Annals, notices the death of at-Toghrai, and says that he composed some alchemical 
works which have been the ruin of many. One of these works, entitled Strr al-Hikma (the secret of philo- 
sophy), and containing a commentary on a treatise of Jabir Ibn Haiyan, entitled ar-Rahma (mercy), is in 
the Bib. du Rot, fonds Asselin. 


IBN AL-KHAZIN THE KATIB. 


237 Abu ‘l-Fawaris al-Husain Ibn Ali Ibn al-Husain, generally known by the 
appellation of Ibn al-Khazin the Adtzb, was the first copyist of his time; he sur- 
passed all others by the quantity of his transcriptions, having made five hun- 
dred copies of the Koran, some of a compact form and some of a folio size. He 
composed also some good poetry, of which we may cite the following specimen : 

Fortune torments him who pursues her, but the man of prudence despises the world 
and enjoys repose. The prince who obtains her delusive favours must at last be 
contented with a shroud. He gathers wealth with pain, and with pain he leaves it 
after him. My only wish is to feel assured that I shall meet God. I detest the world, 


and why should I love it, since its gifts are lethargy (to the soul)? It has not endured 
for any man before me; why then this care and sadness? 


The historian Muhammad Ibn Abi ’I-Fadl] (.4bd al-Malik) al-Hamadani says, 
in his supplement to the Tajdrib al-Umam of (én) Miskawaih (1), that Ibn 
Ibn al-Hazin died suddenly in the month of Za ’I-Hijja, A. H. 502 (July, A. D. 
1109), and the sharif Aba Mamar al-Mubarak Ibn Ahmad al-Ansari states that 
his death took place on Monday night, and that he was buried the next day, 
Tuesday, the 26th of the above- month. 


(4) According to Hajji Khalifa, Abd Ali Ahmad Ibn Miskawaih, the author of the Tajdrib al-Omam, or 
experience of nations, died A. H. 424 (A. D. 1030). Abd ’l-Faraj gives a short account of him in the Hfts- 
toria Dynastiarum, p. 216 of the translation. 
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ABU ABD ALLAH THE SHIITE. 


Aba Abd Allah al-Husain Ibn Ahmad. Ibn Muhammad Ibn Zakariya, sur- 
named as-Shii (the Shiite), was the assertor of the rights (1) of Obaid Allah 
al-Mahdi, the ancestor of the (F'atimite) sovereigns of Egypt. His revolt in 
Maghrib is a celebrated event, and works have been specially composed on that 
subject. We shall give an account of some of his proceedings in the life of 
Obaid Allah al-Mahdi.—Abu Abd Allah the Shiite, a native of Sana in Yemen, 
was one of those crafty men who know how to regulate their conduct so as to 
obtain their ends; for he entered Ifrikiya alone, without money and without 
men, yet by his unremitting efforts, he succeeded in obtaining possession of 
that kingdom and expelling its sovereign Abi Modar Ziadat Allah, the last of 
the Aghlabite princes, who fled to the East and there died. The history of these 
events would be long to relate. —When he had established the affairs of al-Mahdi 
on a solid foundation, and reduced the country under his authority and made it 
ready for his reception, al-Mahdi set out from the East, but being unable to 
join the Shiite, he proceeded to Sejelmésa, where he was discovered and thrown 
into prison by the sovereign of that city, al-Yasa, the last of the Midrar dynasty. 
Abu Abd Allah the Shiite, having marched thither, delivered him from con- 
finement and placed the supreme authority in his hands. Abt ’l-Abbas Ahmad, 
the Shiite’s elder brother, then arrived and reproached him for what he had 
done: ‘‘How >” said he to the Shiite, ‘‘ you were master of the country, and 
‘¢ uncontrolled arbiter of its affairs, yet you have delivered it over to another, 
‘‘and consent to remain in the rank of an inferior !”" -By a repetition of such 
discourses, he induced his brother to repent of his conduct, and to meditate 
treason, but al-Mahdi’s apprehensions were awakened, and he suborned per- 
sons who murdered them both at the same time. This event happened in the 
middle of the latter Jumada, A. H. 298 (February, A. D. 941), at ar-Rakkada, 
between ‘the two castles (2).—Shii is the denomination given to the partisans of 
the imam Ali Ibn Abi Talib.—Rakkdda was a town in the dependencies of 938 
Kairawan in Ifrikiya.—As for Ziadat Allah, mention is made of him in these 
terms by Ibn Asakir, in his History of Damascus: ‘‘ Abd Modar Ziadat Allah 
*¢ bn Abd Allah [bn Ibrahim Ibn Abmad Ibn Muhammad Ibn al-Agblab Ibn 

, og 
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‘¢ Ibrahim Ibn Salim Ibn [kal Ibn Khafaja: this is Ziadat Allah the less, the 
‘¢ last of the princes descended from al-Aghlab at-Tamimi.—He came to Damas- 
‘cus in the vear 302 (A. D. 914-5), on his way to Baghdad, after his defeat in 
‘¢ Ifrikiya and the loss of his kingdom.” He then says at the end of the article: 
‘Il have been informed that Ziadat Allah died at Ramla, in the month of the 
‘‘ first Jumada, A. H. 304 (November, A. D. 916); he was buried at Ramla, 
‘and his grave having sunk in, it was covered over (with boards) and left so. 
‘« He was a descendant of al-Aghlab Ibn Amr al-Mazini al-Basri (3); Amr had 
‘¢ been appointed governor of Maghrib by ar-Rashid, on the death of Idris Ibn 
‘¢ Abd Allah Ibn al-Hasan [bn al-Husain Ibn Ali Ibn Abi Talib. He continued 
‘¢ in Maghrib till his death, and had for successor his son al-Aghlab, who was 
‘“ succeeded by his descendants, till at last the authority devolved to this Ziadat 
‘‘ Allah.” —His genealogy is again given in the life of Ali Ibn al-Katta; there is 
some slight difference between it and that mentioned here by Ibn Asakir, and‘l 
have set them down just as I found them. Another historian says: ‘‘ Abi 
‘‘Modar Ziadat Allah Ibn Muhammad Ibn Ibrahim Ibn al-Aghlab died at 
‘¢ Rakka; his body was borne in a bier to Jerusalem and there interred in the 
‘« year 296 (A. D. 908-9). A space of five years, nine months, and fifteen days 
‘‘ elapsed from the time of his accession till he abandoned Kairawan, when 
‘(his general) Ibrahim Ibn al-Aghlab was defeated by Abu Abd Allah as- 
‘¢ Shii. On learning this event, he packed up his wealth, and taking with him 
‘¢ the principal ladies of his harem, he left Rakkada during the night. Ibrahim 
‘* Ibn al-Aghlab was then proclaimed sovereign. The Aghlabite dynasty reigned 
‘‘two hundred and twelve years, five months, and fourteen days.” Such is 
the summary of these events, which it would be too long to relate in full (4). 


(1) The assertor of the rights; literally: The establisher of the mission. Mention has been already made 
of the missions established for political purposes. See note 9), page 26. A full account of Abfi Abd Allah's 
proceedings will be found in M. de Sacy’s /‘zposé de l'histoire des Druses, t. I. p. 287 

(2) Between the two castles; perhaps the author means the place called al-Aasr al-Kadim (the old castle) 
and ar-Rakkéda. Ibn Khalddn merely states that he was slain at al-Kasr (the castle). The Two castles 
are mentioned by an-Nuwalri, MS. No. 702, f. 28 v, but he does say where they lay. 

(3) This and what follows is quite erroneous; Iba Asakir must have been very badly informed respecting 
the origin and history of the Aghlabites. 

(4) In my translation of an-Nuwairi’s history of Maghrib, will be found a fuller account of the Aghlabite 
dynasty. 
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ABU SALAMA HAFS AL-KHALLAL. 


Abu Salama Hafs Ibn Sulaiman al-Khallal al-Hamdani was a client, by en- 
franchisement, to as-Sabi (a branch of the great tribe of Hamdan), and vizir 
to Abi ’l-Abbas as-Saffah, the first of the Abbaside khalifs. Abi Salama was 
the first person under the Abbasides who received the name of vizir and was 
publicly addressed as such; for this appellation was not known before, either 
under the Omaiyide dynasty or any other. Being versed in literature and skilled 
in politics and government, his conversation was both amusing and instructive, 
for which reason As-Saffah took pleasure in his society. He possessed a large 
fortune, having followed the profession of money-changer at Kufa; and he spent 
great sums in support of (the cause of) the Abbasides. He went: to Khorasan 
for that object with Abd Moslim to second him, and he there called (1) the people 
to support the cause of Ibrahim, as-Saffah’s brother. When Ibrahim was put 
to death at Harran by Marwan Ibn Muhammad the last of the Omaiyides, the 
call was made in favour of as-Saffah, and Abi Salama became suspected of a 
leaning towards the descendants of Ali. When as-Saflah, on his accession to 
the khalifat, nominated Abu Salama as vizir, he still retained some doubts of his 
fidelity; and it is said that he sent to Abu Moslim in Khorasan, informing him 
of Abu Salama’s evil intentions, and urging him to put him to death. But ac- 
cording to another account, it was Abi Moslim who discovered the vizir’s per- 
fidy, and informed as-Saffah, by letter, of the circumstance, advising him at the 
same time, not to let him live. This, however, the khalif refused to do; say- 
ing: ‘‘ That man has spent his wealth in our service and has hitherto served us 
“¢ faithfully; wherefore we pardon him this slip.” On perceiving as-Saffah’s 
unwillingness to follow the counsel given him, Abi Muslim sent a band of men 939 
to lie in wait, during the night, for Abu Salama, who used to pass the evening in 
_ conversation with the khalif. When the vizir was retiring home unaccompa- 
nied, the assassins set upon him and cut him down with their swords; (this was 
at al-Anbar, the khalif’s capital;) the next morning the public said that he had 
been murdered by the Kharijites. This event happened four months after the 
accession of as-Saffah to the khalifat; he had been proclaimed khalif on the eve 
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of Friday, 13th of the latter Rabi, A. H. 132 (November, A. D. 749). When 
as-Saffah was informed of his death, he pronounced this verse: 


To hell with him and those who resemble him; we should regret that, in any point, 
he escaped our vengeance (2). 


It is stated in the History of the Vizirs (3), that Abd Salama was murdered in 
the month of Rajab, A. H. 132 (February or March, A. D. 750). He was 
styled the vizir of the family of Muhammad. The following lines were com- ' 
posed on his death by Sulaiman Ibn al-Muhijir al-Bajli: 

Crimes are sometimes rejoiced at, but joy were fitter for that which you disliked. 
The vizir bas perished, the vizir of the family of Muhammad, and one who detests you 
now fills his place (4). 

Abid Salama was not a Khalldl (vinegar-maker), but his house in Kifa was 
situated in the street of the vinegar-makers, and he used to sit with them as 
neighbours : it was for this reason that he received the surname of al-Khallal. 
— Hamdaéni means belonging to Hamdan, a great tribe in Yemen. We shall 
speak of Sabi in the life of Aba Ishak as-Sabii.—Philologers disagree respecting 
the derivation of the word wizdrat (vizirat); some derive it from wizr, a bur- 
den, because the vizir relieves the prince from the burden of affairs; this is also 
the opinion of Ibn Kutaiba; but others say that it comes from wazr, a moun- 
tain, to which people fly for refuge from danger. According to this, the vizir 
is one to whom the spiritual or temporal prince has recourse, and to whom he 
betakes himself for advice; this is the opinion of Abi Ishak az-Zaijjaji. 


(1) The dawat Bye, or call, was an invitation to espouse the party of the person who pretended to be the 
true im&m, and who, as such, claimed spiritual and civil authority over the Moslims. The call was made by 
those agents or missionaries dat, of whom mention has been made in note (9), page 26. 

(2) This verse is not reconcilable with what is stated above of as-Seffah’s indulgence towards Abd 
Salama. 

(3) Hajji Khalifa mentions several works bearing this title. 

(4) This piece seems intended as a reproach to as-Saffah: the poet gives him to understand that he should 
not rejoice at the murder of Abd Salama, and that it had been better for him to have allowed him to live, 
although he disliked him. A devoted friend to the family of Muhammad had perished, and was now re- 
placed by a man who detests it; meaning Khalid Ibn Barmak, sprung from a race of fire-worshippers. 
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HAMMAD IBN ABI HANIFA. 


Abi. Ismail Hammad, son of the imam Abid Hanifa an-Noman Ibn Thabit, 
followed the sect established by his father, and was highly venerated for his 
holy life. His father, in dying, had in his possession a great quantity of pre- 
cious objects in gold, silver, ete., which had been confided to his care, and 
the proprietors of which were, some absent, and the others, orphans under 
age. All those objects were brought by Hammad to the kadi that he might re- 
ceive them, but he refused to accept them, saying that they could not be in 
better hands than those in which they then were. On this, Hammad begged of 
him to weigh them and set down the weight in writing, so as to disengage Abt 


? 


Hanifa’s responsibility, ‘‘ and then,” said he, ‘‘you may do as you please.” 
The kadi consented, and passed some days in weighing these deposits ; but when 
he had done, Hammad was not to be found, neither did he quit his place of 
concealment till they had been given in care to another person. —His son Ismail 
was kadi of Basra till replaced by Yahya Ibn Aktham. I have read in the His- 
tory of Aba Hanifa, that when the kadi Yahya Ibn Aktham arrived at Basra, 
Ismail Ibn Hammad left the city and was accompanied by him to some distance, 
and the people implored blessings on Ismail, saying: ‘‘ You abstained from our 
wealth and from our blood ;”’ to which Ismail rejoined : ‘‘and from your sons ;”” 
making a sarcastic allusion to the suspicions which had been cast on Yahya’s 
character. -- The following fact is related by Ismail: ‘‘One of our neighbours, a 
‘¢ heretic (1) miller, had two mules, which he called Abi Bakr and Omar ; a cer- 
‘tain night he received a kick from one of these animals and died, and my 


‘‘ orandfather Abu Hanifa said, when he heard it: ‘See into it, for | suspect 240 


‘that it was the mule he called Omar by which he was killed (2);’ and this 
‘was found to be the case.”—Hammad died in the month of Za ’I-Kaada, A. H. 
176 (February or March, A. D. 793). We shall give the life of his father. 


(1) Literally: a Rafedite; a name given to all the Shiite sects. 
(2) The severity of the khalif Omar against infidels is well known. 
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HAMMAD AR-RAWIA. 


Abt ’l-Kasim Hammad Ibn Abi Laila Sapur (or Maisara) Ibn al-Mubarak Ibn 
Obaid ad-Dailami al-Kufi (descended from a native of Dailem and born at 
Kiifa) was a client, by enfranchisement, to the tribe of Bakr Ibn Wail, and is 
generally known by the surname of ar—Rdwia (the narrator). Ibn Kutaiba 
mentions, in his Kitéb al-Madrif and Tabakdt as-Shuard, that Hammad was 
client to Muknif, son of Zaid al-Khail, of the tribe of Tai, the companion of the 
Prophet. Hammad was one of the best-informed of men respecting the days, or 
adventures of the desert Arabs, their history, poetry, genealogy, and idioms; 
a ndaccording to Abu Jaafar Ibn (Muhammad) an-Nabhas, it was he who united 
in one collection the seven long poems (or Moallakas). The princes of the Omai- 
yide family treated him with marked preference and honour; they invited him to 
visit them, and when he waited on them, they gave him tokens of their favour, 
and questioned him respecting the adventures and sciences of the desert Arabs. 
Being one day present at a public audience given by the khalif al-Walid Ibn 
Abd al-Malik, he was asked by that prince in what way he merited the surname 
of ar-Rayia, and he returned this answer: ‘‘ Because I can recite the poems of 
‘‘ every poet whom. you, 0 Commander of the faithful! have ever known or 
‘‘ heard of ; and I can rehearse moreover the compositions of many poets whom 
‘¢ vou will acknowledge that you did not know, neither did you hear of; and no 
‘* one can quote to me passages of ancient and modern poetry without my being 
‘able to tell the ancient from the modern.’’ Al-Walid then asked him how 
much poetry he knew by heart, and Hammad replied: ‘‘A great deal (more 
‘than I can tell); but I can recite to you, for each letter of the alphabet, 
‘‘one hundred long poems rhyming in that letter, without taking into count 
‘* the short pieces; and all that composed exclusively by poets who lived before 
‘‘ the promulgation of Islamism.” On this al-Walid told him that he intended 
to make a trial of his talent, and he ordered him therefore to begin his reci- 
tations. Hammad commenced, and continued till the khalif, having grown 
fatigued, withdrew, after leaving a person in his place to verify the truth of 
the assertion and hear him to the last. In that sitting, he recited two thou- 
sand nine hundred fAasidas by poets who flourished before Muhammad, and 
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al-Walid, on being informed of the fact, ordered him a present of one hundred 
thousand dirhems. The following anecdote is related.in the Durrat al-Ghaw- 
wads by Abi Muhammad al-Hariri, the author of the Makdmas: ‘‘ Hammad 
‘ ar-Rawia said (4): I attached myself exclusively to Yazid Ibn Abd al-Malik 
‘‘ whilst he was khalif, and his brother Hisham used to treat me harshly for 
‘« that reason. On the accession of Hisham, I apprehended his resentment, and 
‘* remained in my house during a year without stirring out, unless privately to 
‘* visit a trusty friend. Not hearing any one mention my name during that 
‘¢ year, I took confidence and went out one day to say my prayers in the mosque 
‘‘at Rusafa (2), when I was suddenly accosted by two soldiers of ‘the police 
‘ suards, who said: ‘Hammad! answer the summons of the emir Yusuf Ibn 
‘© Omar ath-Thakafi.. (Yusuf was then governor of Irak.) And I said to my- 
‘« self: «This is the very thing I dreaded!’ I then asked them permission to go 
‘‘ home to my family and bid them an everlasting adieu, after which I should 
‘accompany them, but to this they refused positively to accede ; and I deli- 
‘“vered myself up into their hands. I was then brought before Yusuf Ibn 
‘¢ Qmar in his audience-hall, named a/-Ahmar (the red), and having made him 
‘“ my salutation, he returned it and handed me a letter, containing these words: 
‘© In the name of God, the Merciful, the Clement! Hisham, the servant of 
‘© God and the Commander of the faithful, to Yusuf Ibn Omar ath-Thakafi. 
‘‘ When you have read this, send a person to bring you Hammdd without 
putting him in fear, and give him five hundred dinars with a Mahra (3) 
‘© camel, so that he may arrive at Damascus in twelve days. 1 took the mo- 
‘‘ ney, and lookin out, | saw a camel ready saddled, on which I mounted and 
«set off. Twelve nights afterwards I arrived at Damascus, and alighted at 
‘‘ the door of Hisham’s palace, where I asked admittance. I was let in, and I 244 
‘* found him in a large hall paved with marble, each flag of which was separated 
‘from the other by a band of gold: Hisham was seated on a red carpet, 
‘« dressed in red silk and perfumed with musk and amber. | saluted him, and 
‘(he returned my salutation, and told me to draw near, on which I went up 
‘and kissed his foot. I then remarked two slave-girls, the like of whom I had 
«« never before seen; each of them wore double ear-rings, and in each ear-ring 
“were two effulgent pearls. ‘ How art thou, Hammad ?” said he, ‘and how 
‘¢ is thy health ?? — ‘Well; Commander of the faithful!’ I replied. — ‘ Dost 
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‘« thou know,’ said he, ‘ why I sent for thee ?’—‘ No,’ said 1.—‘1 sent for thee, 
‘* said he, ‘on account of a verse which came to my mind, and the author of 
‘¢which I do not know.’ I asked to hear it, and he recited to me this 
‘¢ line: 





‘One day, they called for their morning draught, and a maid came, bearing a 
‘ ewer.’ | a 


‘«¢'That verse,’ said I, ‘belongs to a kasida by Adi Ibn Zaid al-Ibadi (4).’ 
‘* He then ordered me to recite it, and I began: | 


‘From the very dawn of morning, the friends who blame my conduct, say: Wilt 
‘ thou never return to reason? They blame me for the love I bear you, O daughter of 
‘ Abd Allah! you who hold my heart enchained! They censure me so often on your 
account, that I doubt whether those who reproach me be enemies or friends. 


‘<1 continued then till I came to these verses : 


One day, they called for their morning draught, and a maid came, bearing an 
‘ewer. She held it out to be filled with wine bright as the eye of a cock, and clarified by 
‘the filter; rough till mixed with water, but, when mixed, delicious to the taste of the 
‘drinker. On its surface floated bubbles like rubies, which, as it was poured out, re- 
‘ceived fresh lustre. With it was then mixed the water of the clouds, no stagnant, 
‘foul, nor troubled water.’ 


_ “Here Hisham was in an ecstacy of delight and said, ‘ Bravo!’ ” — Some 
other circumstances are now mentioned in the narration; for instance, that the 
khalif told the slave-girl to pour out a drink (of wine) for Hammad, which she 
did : this however is not true, for Hisham never drank wine; it is therefore un- 
necessary to repeat them (5).—‘‘ The prince then told me,” continued Hammad, 
‘¢to ask for what I liked.—‘ May I ask for it,’ said I, ‘be it what it may ?’— 
‘* Yes ;’ he replied. I then asked for one of the slave-girls, and he gave them 
‘‘ both to me, with what they wore, and all that belonged to them.” Hisham 
then lodged Hammad in his palace, and the next morning he sent him to a 
dwelling which had been prepared for him, and in which he found the two 
slave-girls with all they possessed, and every thing which he required. He then 
3 prolonged his stay, and received one hundred thousand dirhems from the kha- 
lif. Such is the story as related by al-Hariri; but the fact could not have hap- 
pened with Yusuf Ibn Omar ath-Thakafi, for it was not he, but Khalid Ibn Abd 
Allah al-Kasri (see his life, page 484), who governed Irak at the time; this re- 
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sults from the dates of Khalid’s appointment and removal, and the nomina- 
tion of Yusuf. Hammad’s adventures and the anecdotes related of him are 
very numerous. He was born A. H. 95 (A. D. 743-4), and his death took 
place in the year 155 (A. D. 772): some say, however, that he died during 
the khalifat of al-Mahdi, who was inaugurated on Sunday, 6th Zi ’l-Hijja, 
A. H. 458 (October, A. D. 775), and who died on the eve of Thursday, the 
23rd Muharram, A. H. 169 (August, A. D. 785), at a village called ar-Rad, in 
the dependencies of Masabadan (6) ; a fact to which Marwan Ibn Abi Hafsa 1 
alludes in the following verses : 


The noblest tomb after that of Muhammad, the prophet of the true direction, is a 342 
tomb at MAasabadan. I wonder how the hand which filled it with earth did not lose 
its fingers ! 


_ The death of Hammad was lamented in the following verses by the poet sur- 
named Abi Yahya Muhammad Ibn Kunasa (8), but whose real name was Abd 
al-Aali Ibn Abd Allah Ibn Khalifa Ibn Nadla Ibn Onaif ibn Mazin Ibn Duwaiba 
Ibn Osama Ibn Nasr Ibn Koain : 


Could precaution suffice against death, precaution had saved thee from what befel 
thee. May God have mercy on thee, trusty friend! the sincerity of whose affection was 
never sullied. It is thus that time works ruin; by it knowledge is destroyed and the 
memorials of history are effaced. 


Hammad possessed but a slight acquaintance with the true genius of the Ara- 
bic language, and it is said, that having learned the Koran by heart from a 
written copy, he mistook the pronunciation of upwards of thirty words 


(harf) (9). 


(4) This anecdote is given in the extract from the Durrat published by M. de Sacy in his Anthologie 
Grammaticale. See page 107. ; 

(2) See De Sacy’s Anthologie, page 147. 

.(3) Mahra, was a province in south Arabia, celebrated for its breed of camela: 

(4) The life of Adi Ibn Zaid, translated from the Arabic of the Két@b al-Aghdnt, will be found in the 
Journal Asiatique. | 

($) The anecdote will be found entire in the Anthologte Gemaureas: 

(6) MAsabad4n or SirwAn, a town in Persian Irak.— (Abd ’1-Feda.) 

(7) M.de Sacy has given a short account of this poet in the Chrestomathée, tom. ILI. p. $18. 

(8) The poet surnamed Ibn Kundsa, and respecting whose real names great uncertainty prevails, was a 
member of the Arabic tribe of Asad, and born at Kafa, A. H. 123 (A. D. 740-4). From that place he re- 
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moved to Baghdad, where he settled. He had studied under the most eminent philologers of the school of 
Kofa, and learned hy heart the poems and pieces of eloquence composed by the tribe of Asad. He was a 
sister’s son to the celebrated ascetic, Ibrahim Ibn Adham pal. Died at Kifa, the 3rd Shawwil, A. H. 


207 (February, A. D. 823). The Féhrest gives the titles of three of his works; one treats of the influence of 
the stars on the weather, Kétab al-Anwd; another on the ideas usually reproduced in poetry; and the third 
on the poet al-Kumait’s plagiarisms from the Koran and other sources.—(Fthrest, fol. 98.) 

(9) See note (13), page 364. 


AJRAD THE POET. 


Abia Amr (or Abu Yahya) Hammad Ibn Amr Ibn Yunus [hn Kulaib was a 
native of Kufa (or of Wasit by some accounts), and a client by enfranchisement 
to the family of Suat, a descendant of Aamir Iba Sasa (1). This Hammad, who 
is better known by the surname of Ajrad, was a celebrated poet and one of those 
(called Mukhadrams) who flourished under the Omaiyide and the Abbaside 
dynasties. He did not, however, attain his reputation till after the aceession of 
the Abbasides; before that, he had been a boon-companion to the Omaiyide 
prince al-Walid Ibn Yazid, and it was only in the reign of al-Mahdi that he 
went to Baghdad. Ali Ibn al-Jaad (2) relates as follows: ‘‘ In the reign of al- 
‘< Mahdi, the following persons came to Baghdad: Hammad Ajrad, Muti Ibn 
‘¢ Tyas al-Kinani (3), and Yahya Ibn Ziad. They stopped in our neighbour- 
‘‘ hood and were intolerable for their wickedness and profligacy.” Hammad 
Ajrad was a poet of a superior order; he and Bashshar Ibn Burd composed 
satires of a flagitious nature one against the other; the pieces which he made 
on Bashshar abound in originality of thought, but their indecency will not 
allow me to insert any of them. Bashshar was so much annoyed by Hammad, 
that he composed on him these lines: 

On going to his tribe; you will find his door locked (4), and it is only by lying con- 


cealed that you can meet him. Ask Abd Yahya how he can obtain glory, he who 
has taken an oath against every generous deed. 


The following verses also were made on him by Bashshar: 
An excellent man that Hammad, did he but adore his Lord and say his prayers. His 


face is pale (5) from drinking wine, but on the oy of judgment, that whiteness shall 
become black (6). 
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He was an arrow-maker by trade; some say, however, that he followed no 
profession, and that it was his father who made arrows. Gay and witty) in 
his humour, licentious in his conduct, he was suspected to be a Zindik (7) in 
religion. It is related that an intimacy subsisted between him and an eminent 
imam whose name ‘it is not right to mention,’ and that they afterwards quar- 
relled ; he then learned that the imam spoke of him contemptuously, on which 
he wrote him these lines: 


Iftyou cannot complete your devotions without reviling me, go toil with restless ani- 


mosity before friends and strangers. Yet for a long time you gave me a good charac- 245 


ter, although I persisted in disobedience to God’s law; it was in those days when we 
passed something about in leaden ewers (8). 


By the same: 


You swore, (my friendly monitor,) that if I again became love’s prisoner, you would 
blame me no more, but strive to excuse me. But what annoys me in you is this: you 
give counsel without being aware that you know not (the person whom I love). 


The poetry and the adventures of Hammad Ajrad are well known. He died 
A. H. 164 (A. D. 777-8). (Accounts vary as to the manner and time of his 
death;) some say that he was a native of Wasit, and that he was put to death, 
as a Zindik, outside the gate of Kifa, by Muhammad Ibn Sulaiman Ibn Ali, the 
governor of Basra, in the year 155 (A. D. 772). Others state that as he was 
going from al-Ahwaz to Basra, he died on the way, and was buried on a hill 
near the spot. By another account, his death is placed in the year 168 
(A. D. 784-5).—When Bashshar Ibn Burd, whose life has been already given 
(page 254), was put to death in the Batiha, his body was removed and inter- 
red in the tomb of Hammad Ajrad ; and the following lines were inscribed: on 
the grave-stone by Abi Hisham al-Bahili, who happened to pass that way : 


The blind followed the naked (ajrad), and they therefore sojourn in the same abode. 

They are both in the hands of Malik (9) and in hell; infidels go to hell. The regions 

of the earth said: How unwelcome to us is the neighbourhood of Hammad and Bash- 
shar ! 

He received ‘the surname of Ajrad from the following circumstance :— When 

a boy, he was playing on a very cold day, quite naked, with some other chil- 

dren, and an Arab of the desert, who was passing by, said : ‘My boy! you are 

‘<ajrad.”’ This word means naked. —Mukhadram, or mukhadrim, is a term 
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generally employed to designate a poet who, like Labid, an-Nabigha al-Jaadi, 
and others, lived before and after the promulgation of Islamism. It is some- 
times made use of in a more general sense, and applied to poets who flourished 
under two different dynasties. (Arabs of the desert) have been heard to pro- 
nounce this word muhadram and muhadrim (and their example is a good 
authority). 


(4) See Eichhorn’s Monumenta Hist. Ar. Tab. VII. 

(2) Ali Ibn al-Jaad, a Aafs, a traditionist, a mawla to the family of Hashim and a native of Baghdad, 
died A. H. 280 (A. D. 844-8), aged ninety-six years. During the last sixty years of his life, he fasted every 
second day.—(Al-vaf. Ad-Dahabi, Tab. al-Hu/fas.) 

(3) See note (4), page 438. 

(4) He locked his door to avoid giving hospitality to the strangers who might arrive. 

(5) Literally: whéte. 

(6) That is: he will be punished as an infidel.—See Koran, surat 3, verse 102. 

(7) Zindék, synonymous with atheist. 

(8) That something was wine, and they drank it out of leaden ewers lest it should be seen. 

(9) Malik is the name of the angel who guards hell. 


AUB SULAIMAN AL-KHATTABI. 


Abd Sulaiman Hamd Ibn Muhammad Ibn Ibrahim Ibn al-Khattab al-Khattabi 
al-Busti was a jurisconsult, a philologer, and a traditionist. He. is the author 
of some clever works, such as the Gharib al-Hadith (explanation of the 
difficult expressions found in the Traditions of Muhammad); Madlim as- 
Sunan (the distinctive marks of the Traditions), being a commentary on the 
Sunan, or body of Traditions compiled by Abi Dawid; the 4aldm as-Sunan 
(signs of the Traditions), containing an explanation of al-Bokhari’s collection 
of Traditions; the kitab as-Shahdh (1); a treatise on the object of prayer; a 
work in which he corrects the mistakes of Traditionists, etc. When in Irak, 
he learned the Traditions from Abu Ali as-Saffar, Abi Jaafar ar-Razzaz, and 
others, and his own authority was cited for Traditions by al-Hakim Ibn al-Baii, 
Abd al-Ghaffar Ibn Muhammad al-Farisi, Abu ’l-Kasim Abd al-Wahhab Ibn 
Abi Sahl al-Khattabi, etc. (4th-Thadlibi) mentions him in the Yatima, 
and gives the following verses of his composition : 











~~ 
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It is not the pains of absence, but the want of a sympathizing friend, which is the 


greatest affliction man can suffer. I am as a stranger to Bust and its people, yet Bust 244 


is my birthplace and the residence of my family. 


He gives also as his, the fragments which follow: 


Man may find a refuge from the most ferocious beasts, but there is no refuge from 
the wickedness of men. How many have escaped the lion, and yet you will not see 
one man uninjured by another. 


Be indulgent, and exact not the whole amount of that which is your due. Spare the 
unfortunate ; for the generous man never requires full payment. Avoid excess in every 
thing and keep a medium ; efforts well directed, are e fortunate i in their commencement 
and their end. 


Other verses of his are quoted by the same author.—Aba Sulaiman al-Khat- 
tabi was the Ibn Sallam (2) of his time for learning, philology, rigid devotion, 
and fear of God; he resembled him also as a professor and an author. He died 
at the town of Bust, in the month of the first Rabi, A. H. 388 (March, A. D. 
998).—Khattabi is derived from the name of his ancestor al-Khattab; but 
some say that he was descended from Zaid Ibn al-Khattib (3), for which rea- 
son it was that he bore this surname.—Busti means belonging to Bust, a well- 
watered and wooded city in Kabul, between Herat and Ghazna.—Some persons 
have been heard pronounce Abdi Sulaiman’s name of Hamd as if it were 
Ahmad, but in this they are wrong. Al-Hakim Ibn al-Baii says: “I asked 
‘a native of Bust, the doctor Abt ’l-Kasim al-Mozaffar Ibn Tahir Ibn Muham- 
‘‘mad whether Abi Sulaiman’s name was Ahmad or Hamd, some persons 
‘“having said it was Ahmad; to which he replied that he heard Abi Sulaiman 
“himself say: ‘Hamd is the name by which I was called, but as people 
‘wrote it Ahmad, I gave it up.’ Abi ’l-KaAsim said also: ‘He recited to me 
‘* these verses of his own composition : 


Whilst you live, flatter all men, for you are in the abode of deceit. He who knows 
my dwelling, and he who knows it not, will soon be seen bye: repentance for their 
‘companion (‘). 


(1) This word is pointed differently in each manuscript, and the work itself is not noticed by Hajji Khalifa. 
I suspect that not being able to read the title, he omitted it. In the autograph MS. it is written Lois} , 

(2) The life of Abd Obaid al-Kasim Ibp Sallam is given in this work, Cc 

(3) See page 264, note (4). 

(4) The sole merit of the original lines consists in alliteration. 
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HAMZA IBN HABIB AZ-ZAIYAT. 


Abid Omara Hamza Ibn Habib Ibn Omira Ibn Ismail, a native of Kafa, and a 
client, by enfranchisement, to the tribe of Akrama Ibn Ribi at-Tami, is 
more generally known by the surname of az—Zaiyat. He was one of the seven 
readers of the Koran, and had Abu ’l-Hasan al-Kisai for a pupil; he bimself 
had been taught to read the Koran by al-Aamash. The appellation of az- 
Zaiydt (the oilman) was given to him because he used to transport oil from 
Kifa to Hulwan, and bring back cheese and walnuts. He died at Hulwan 
A. H. 156 (A. D. 772-3), aged seventy-six years.—Hulwan is a city at the 
farther extremity of Babylonian Irak, on the borders of Persian Irak. 





HUNAIN IBN ISHAK AL-IBADI. 


245 Abi Zaid Hunain Ibn Ishak al-Ibadi, the celebrated physician, was the most 
eminent man of his time in the art of medicine. He possessed a perfect acquajnt- 
ance with the language of the Yondnites, and it was by him that the work of Eu- 
clid was translated into Arabic. Thabit Ibn Kurra, who came after him, cleared 
up the difficulties of this work and put it into better order. This was also the 
case with the Almagest and the greater part of those books, composed in Greek 
by physicians and philosophers, which have been rendered into Arabic. Hunain 
was the most laborious of all those who were engaged in this business of trans- 
lating; some works (z¢ zs true) were executed by others. Were it not for 
this, persons unacquainted with Greek could have derived no benefit from 
such works, and it is certain that those which remain untranslated are useless 
except to him who understands that language. Al-Mamin was particularly 
anxious to have books of this kind turned into Arabic, written out and 
corrected; before him, Jaafar and other members of the Barmek family had 
encouraged the undertaking, but the efforts of al-Mamun were much more 
successful than theirs. Hunain himself composed a great number of useful 
treatises on medical subjects. The life of his son Ishak has been already given 
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( page 187.). I have read in the History of the Physicians, that Hunain went 
to the bath every day after his ride, and had water ‘poured on himself; he 
would. then come out, wrapped up im a bed-gown, and after taking a cup of 
wine with a biscuit, lie down, and sometimes fall asleep, till such time as 
perspiration should cease ; he would then get up, bura perfumes to fumigate his 
persen, and have dinner. brought in; this consisted in a large fattened: pullet 
stewed in its gravy and a cake of bread two hundred drachms in weight : 
after supping the gravy and eating the fowl and the bread, he. took. a sleep, 
and on awaking he drank four pints (ra¢/) of old wine; if he felt a desire for 
fruit freshly gathered, he took Syrian apples and quinces. This was his habit 
till the end of his life. He died on Tuesday, 7th Safar, A. H. 260 (December, 
A. D. 873).—In the life of his son, the meaning of the word Jéddi bas been 
already -given.—The Yondnites were physicians who lived before the time of 
Islamism; they were sons of Yonan (4), the son of Yafith (Japhet), the son of 
Nuh (Voah). . 


(4) Yondn is most probably an altered form of Iwves or Ievia. 


IBN HAIYAN. 


Abd Marwan Haiyan, a native of Cordova, was the son of Khalaf Ibn Husain 
Ibn Haiyan Ibn Muhammad Ibn Haiyan Ibn Wahb Ibn Haiyan; this last was 
a slave enfranchised by the emir (and Spanish Omaiyide prince), Abd ar- 
Rahman Ibn Moawia Ibn Hisham Ibn Abd al-Malik Ibn Marwan. This Ibn 
Haiyan is the author of the work entitled Kitdb al-Muktabis fi Tarikh al- 
Andalos (the book of him who desires information respecting the history of 
Spain), and forming ten volumes: he composed also, on the same subject, the 
Kitab al-Mubin (the discloser) (1) in sixty volumes. Abu Ali al-Ghassani 
speaks of him in these terms: ‘‘ He was a man advanced in age, profound in 
‘‘ knowledge, eminent, by his information in polite literature (wherein he was 
‘¢ deeply versed), the standard-bearer of history in Spain, the most elegant 
‘¢ writer, and the ablest composer on that subject. . He was an assiduous dis- 
“‘ ciple of the shaskk Abd Amr Ibn Abi ’l-Hubab (2), (the grammarian and pupil 
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‘* of Abi Ali ’1-Kali,) and of Abd ’l-Ala Said al-Baghdadi, whose work, the 
‘¢ Fustis, he got by heart under his tuition. He learned also the Traditions, 
‘and [ heard from him this one: Yo felicitate, three (days) after the occur- 
‘* rence of a fortunate event, is to make light of friendship ; and to offer 
‘“ consolation, three (days) after a misfortune, is to encourage ill luck to come. 
‘* He died on Sunday, 27th of the first Rabi, A. H. 469 (October, A. D. 1076), 
‘¢ and was buried, on the same day after evening prayers (3), in the cemetery 
‘© of ar-Rabad (the suburb). He was born in 377 (A. D. 987-8).” Al-Gas- 
sani calls him a faithful bistorian, and Abd Abd Allah Muhammad Ibn Ahmad 
Ibn Aun (4) mentions him in these terms: ‘‘ Ibn Haiyan spoke with elegance and 

246 ‘‘ wrote with precision; he never intentionally admitted a false statement or nar- 
‘‘ ration into his history.— After his death, I had a dream in which I saw him 
‘¢ come towards me; and I rose up and made him my salutation, which he re- 
‘‘ turned in smiling. 1 then said to him: ‘What has thy lord done to thee (5)? 
‘* To which he answered : ‘He has had mercy on me.’—‘ And the history,’ said 
“‘T, ‘which you wrote ; did you repent of it (6) ?’—‘ It is true,’ he replied, ‘I 
‘‘ repented of it, but the Almighty received my excuses with kindness, and 
‘* pardoned me.’”’ Mention is made of Ibn Haiyan by Aba Abd Allah al- 
Humaidi in his Jadwat al-Muktabis, and Ibn Bashkuwal in his szlat. 


(1) For the title of this work I followed the orthography of my manuscripts and of Hajji Khallifa’s 
Bibliographical Dictionary, but the autograph manuscript writes it eed al-Matin. 

(2) Abd Omar Ahmad Ibn Abd al-Aztz Ibn Faraj Ibn Abi ’l-Hub&b, the grammarian and native of Cor- 
dova, was the favourite pupil of Abd Ali’l-Kali. His information in the sciences of philology, grammar, his- 
tory and the Traditions placed him in the first rank among the most eminent shatkhs, and he merited ge- 
neral esteem by his piety and virtue. He died at Cordova on the eve of Friday the 30th of Muharram, A. H. 
400 (September, A.D. 1009), aged nearly ninety years. He was buried the next day in the RusAfa cemetery, 
and the funeral service was said over him by the kAdi Ahmad Ibn Zikwan. He drew his origin from the 
Berber tribe of Masmdda. — (Ibn Bashkuwal’s Silat.) | 

(3) Literally: After the Asr. See note (11), page 346. 

(4) Abo Abd Allah Muhammad Ibn Ahmad Ibn Adon al-MaAfiri, born at Cordova, A. H. 440 (A. D. 1048-9), 
was celebrated as a Traditionist and a jurisconsult; pious and humble, he avoided society and passed most of 
his time in prayer at the great mosque of Cordova; and ardently devoted to the study of the different branches 
of science, he spared no pains in augmenting his library and searching for rare books. He died A. H. 812 
(A. D. 1449) —(Ibn Bashkuwal’s Silat.) | 

(5) The usual question in such cases. 

(6) His history was merely a worldly book, and such compositions might not be acceptable in the eyes of 
God. 
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KHARIJA THE JURISCONSULT. 


Abu Zaid Kharija Ibn Zaid Ibn Thabit al-Ansari was one of the seven 
jurisconsults of Medina; in the life of another of them, Abi Bakr Ibn Abd 
ar-Rahman, we have given two verses which contain.the names of all these doctors 
(see page 264). Kharija was a tabi (1) of high eminence; he was a child in 
the latter days of the khalif Othman, and his father Zaid Ibn Thabit (2) was 
one of the greatest among the companions of Muhammad. The Prophet said, 
in speaking of Zaid: ‘‘ The most skilful among you in calculating the shares 
‘< of property to which heirs are entitled is Zaid (4fradukum Zaidu).” Kharija 
died at Medina, A. H. 99 (A. D. 747-8), or 100. It is mentioned by Muham- 
mad Ibn Saad al-Wakidi, in his 7’abakat, that Kharija said: ‘‘I had a 
‘‘dream and methought I built up a flight of stairs containing seventy 
‘‘ steps, and when I had finished, it fell down, and I am now in my seventieth 


‘¢ vear :” and that very year he died. Ez-Zubri has given Traditions on his 
authority (3). | 


(1) See note (2), page 4. 

(2) See note (2), page 372. 

(3) The Tabakdt al-Fukahd gives a short notice on Kharija containing some facts not mentioned by Ibn 
Khallikan, for which reason it may find a place here: ‘‘ Abd Zaid Khfarija Ibn Zaid Ibn Thabit, one of 
«the seven jurisconsults of Medina, was an im&m whose authority and eminence were universally admitted. 
‘‘He died at Medina, A. H. 100, aged seventy years. Asa mufti he gave opinions on points of law; he 
‘¢ drew up siso bonds and conveyances, and was consulted on questions relative to the division of inherited 
‘* property, such as houses, date-trees, and money Shel.” This last word may perhaps here signify flocks. 


KHALID IBN YAZID THE OMATYIDE. | 


Abi Hashim Khalid Ibn Yazid Ibn Moawia Ibn Abi Sofyan al-Omawi (member 
of the Omaiyide family), was the most learned of the tribe of Koraish in all the 
different branches of knowledge. He wrote a discourse on chemistry and on 
medicine, in which sciences he possessed great skill and solid information, and 
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(on which) he composed some epistles which show his profound instruction 
and superior talent. He learned the art (of chemistry) from a Greek monk 
(ar-Rahib ar-Riimi), whose name was Marianos, and he treated of it in three 
epistles, one of which contains the relation of what passed between Marianos and 
himself, the manner in which he learned the science, and the enigmatical 
allusions employed by his master. On this art he composed numerous pieces 
of verse, both long and short, which testify his abilities (as @ poet) and his capa- 
city (as a chenust); besides which he wrote some good poetry on other sub- 
jects, as, for instance, the following : 
The bracelets which ornament the ancles of other females play loosely around the 
leg; but I see that the bracelets of Ramla move not, neither doth her heart. I love the 


family of al-Awwam for the love I bear her, and for her sake, I love her maternal 
uncles of the tribe of Kalb. 


The poem from which these verses are taken is of considerable length ; there is 
an anecdote told about Ramla and Abd al-Malik Ibn Marwan, which is so well 
known that I abstain from relating it (1). Khalid had a brother called Abd 
Allah, who came to him one day and complained that he had been treated with 
contempt and insult by al-Walid, son of Abd al-Malik. Khalid went imme- 
diately to Abd al-Malik and said: ‘‘ Commander of the faithful! al-Walid, the 
‘«¢ Commander of the faithful’s son, has treated his cousin Abd Allah with con- 
‘‘ tempt and spoken disdainfully of him.’ Abd al-Malik reflected a moment, 
and then held up his head and said: ‘* Verily kings, when they enter a culy 
‘* (by force), waste the same and abase the most powerful of the inhabitants 


247 “« thereof, and so will these do (2).” To this Khalid replied: ‘* 4rd when 


‘< we resolved to destroy a city, we commanded the inhabitants thereof, who 
‘« lived in affluence, (to obey our apostle); but they acted corruptly therein: 
‘‘ wherefore the sentence was justly pronounced against that (city); and we 
‘* destroyed it with an utter destruction (3).”—‘‘Is it of Abd Allah that you 
‘‘ are speaking ?”’ said Abd al-Malik ; ‘* by Allah! he came into my presence just 
‘now, and he did not open his mouth to utter a single fault of language.” — 
‘« Is it of al-Walid that you are speaking (4) ?” retorted Khalid. — ‘If al-Walid 
‘“ speak badly,” replied the khalif, ‘‘his brother Sulaiman does not.””—** And 
‘if Abd Allah speak badly,” answered the other, ‘‘ his brother Khalid does 
‘* not.” — Here al-Walid said: ‘‘ Be silent, Khalid! for, by Allah! you are 
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‘“ not counted as one of the caravan or one of the troop (5).”—‘‘ Hearken, 
‘¢Q Commander of the faithful !’’ said Khalid; and turning then towards al- 
Walid, he addressed him thus: ‘‘ Fie upon thee! and who more than I is of 
‘the caravan and the troop? My grandfather Abu Sofyan commanded the 
‘* caravan (6), and my grandfather Otba Ibn Rabia commanded the ¢roop. 
‘‘Hadst thou spoken of little sheep and little mountains, and Tazf, and said : 
‘“ God have mercy on Othman ! (7) we had acknowledged that thou wast in the 
right.” —This requires some explanation : the caravan was that of the Koraish, 
which Aba Sofyan was conducting from Syria when the blessed Prophet marched 
out with his companions to seize on it; the news of this reached the inhabitants 
of Mekka, and they went forth to defend the caravan, having at their head Otba 
ibn Rabia. On reaching the Moslims, the combat of Badr ensued. Abu So- 
fyan and Otba were both ancestors to Khalid ; Abi Sofyan by the father’s side, 
and Otba by the mother’s; for Hind, Otba’s daughter, was the mother of Moawia, 
Khalid’s grandfather. The words “ttle sheep and little mountains, etc., are 
an allusion to al-Hakam Ibn Abi ’‘l-Aasi, the grandfather of Abd al-Malik, who 
had been banished to Taif by the blessed Prophet; he there kept a flock of 
sheep and took refuge in a little mountain called al-Karma, where he remained, 
till Othman, on his accession to the khalifat, recalled him; for al-Hakam was 
Othman’s uncle. It is said that the blessed Prophet authorised Othman to do 
so as soon as he came to power.—Numerous anecdotes are related of Khalid, 
but what is here given may suffice. He died A. H. 85 (A. D. 704). . 


4) Ramla était fille de Zobayr Ibn Elawwim Ibn Khouwaylid et d’Oumm Errebab, femme Kelbite; elle 
était sceur-germaine de Mossab Ibn Zobayr. Ramla fut d’abord épousée par un Coraychite nommé Othman 
fils d’Abdallah, dont elle eut un fils nommé Abdallah Ibn Othman qui devint I’époux de Soucayna fille de 
Hossayn fils d’Ali. Aprés la défaite et la mort d’Abdallah Ibn Zobayr, qui disputait le califat 4 Abdelmelik fils 
de Merwan, Khalid fils de Yezid ayant été en pélerinage a la Mekke, dont Hadjadj était gouverneur, y épousa 
Ramla alors yeuve. Soucayna se montrait fort indocile 4 son mari Abdallah fils de Ramla. Un jour Ramla se 
présenta au calife Abdelmelik, se plaignit vivement de 'humeur de Soucayna et demanda au calife qu’il em- 
ployat son autorité pour la rendre plus soumise a son mari. Abdelmelik refusa et dit: ‘* Que veux-tu y faire? 
‘© C’est Soucayna fille de Housayn.—Que ce soit Soucayna, repliqua Ramla, je la vaux bien. Ma famille (la 
‘** maison de Khouwaylid) a donné le jour a la plus noble fille (Fatima), un mari (Elawwim) 4 la plus illustre 
‘* femme (Safiyya fille d’'Abdelmottatib), une femme (Khadidja) 4 l'homme le plus éminent (Mahomet), que 
‘‘la famille de Soucayna (la maison de Hachim) puisse se glorifier d’avoir produits.” —Abdelmelik, surpris 
de sa fierté, lui dit: ‘‘ Ramla, je vois qu’Orwa fils de Zobayr m’a trompé a ton égand (en m’engageant a per- 
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** mettre ton mariage avec Khalid).--1] t’a donné au contraire un avis utile, reprit Ramla; car tu as fué mon 
‘‘ frére-germain Mossab, et Orwa pensait avec raison que (sans le lien qui m’unit maintenant a ta famille) je 
‘* saurais me venger de toi.”—(Aghani IV. f. 38 ve et 36.)— Note communicated by M. Caussin de Perceval. 

(2) Koran, surat 27, verse 34. 

(3) Ibdd, surat 17, verse 17. 

‘(4) Alluding to al-Wallid’s well-known ignorance of pure Arabic. See Abt ’l-Fed4’s Annals, A.H. 96. 

(5) A proverbial expression, signifying, That is none of your business, you are not considered as one of us 
or of our family. 

(6) At Badr, in A. H. 2. 

(7) This will be explained farther on. 


—_—= eee oe 


KHALID IBN ABD ALLAH AL-KASRI. 


Khalid al-Kasri, surnamed Abu Yazid and Abi ’l-Haitham also, was son of 
Abd Allah Ibn Yazid Ibn Asad Ibn Kurz, a descendant of the tribe of Bajila 
through that of Kasr. Ibn al-Kalbi mentions him in the Jamharat an- 
Nisab, (and traces up his genealogy) thus: Khalid Ibn Abd Allah Ibn Yazid 
Ibn Asad Ibn Kurz Ibn Aamir Ibn Abd Allah Ibn Abd Shams Ibn Ghamghama 
Ibn Jarir Ibn Shikk Ibn Saab [bn Yashkor Ibn Ruhm Ibn Afrak Ibn Afsa Ibn 
Nudair Ibn Kasr Malik Ibn Abkar Ibn Anmar [bn Arash Ibn Amr Ibn. al- 
Ghauth Ibn Nabt Ibn Malik Ibn Zaid Ibn Kahlin Ibn Saba Ibn Yashhob (4) 
Ibn Yarub Ibn Kahtan.—Khalid was appointed governor of Arabian and Per- 
sian Irak by Hisham Ibn Abd al-Malik the Omaiyide; before that, in the year 
89 (A. D. 707-8), he was governor of Mekka. His mother was a Christian, and 
his grandfather Yazid was one of the companions of Muhammad. Khalid was 
counted among the most elegant and correct pulpit-orators of the Arabian nation : 
he was also very beneficent and generous to profusion in his donations. On one 
of the days in which he gave public audience to poets, a person who had.com- 
posed two verses in his praise entered the hall, but on hearing the long poems 
which the others recited, he thonght his own too trifling, and therefore re- 
mained silent till they had withdrawn. Being then asked by Khalid what he 
wanted, he replied : ‘‘ I composed a piece in praise of the emir, but on hearing 
‘¢ those of the others, I considered my own two verses as an unworthy tri- 
bute.” On this, Khalid asked to hear them, and the poet recited these lines : 
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You showered gifts upon me till you restored me new life; you bestowed on me with 


such abundance, that I thought you were in jest. But you are beneficence itself; you 248 


are the son of beneficence and its father! Sworn brother to beneficence! that qua- 
lity cannot abandon you. 

Khalid then asked him what he required, and on learning from him that he 
was oppressed with debts, he ordered them to be paid and made him a present 
to a similar amount.—( The khalif) Hisham Ibn Abd al-Malik wrote to him a 
letter, in which he said: ‘‘ 1 am told that a man stood up in your presence 
‘and spoke these words: God is beneficent, and so art thou! God is gene- 
‘‘rous, and so.art thou! and that he thus summed up ten qualities common 
“to you and God. Now, I swear by Allah! that if you do not exculpate 
‘¢ vourself, I shall declare it lawful to shed your blood.” To this Khalid wrote 
in reply: ‘It is true, O Commander of the faithful! that a man stood up 
‘« hefore me and said: God loves the generous, and I love thee for the love 
‘¢ God bears thee. But there is something worse than this: Ibn Shukai ’l-Ba- 
‘¢ jali (2) stood up before the Commander of the faithful and said : ‘ Which do 
‘‘ vou like best, your lieutenant (Ahalif) or your ambassador (apostle)? to 
‘‘ which you replied: ‘ My lieutenant, most certainly.’ And then that man 
‘“ said: § You are the khalif (4éewtenant) of God, and Muhammad is his apostle 
‘« (ambassador) (3).’ Now the punishment of death, inflicted on a (poor) man 
‘¢ of the tribe of Bajila (such as [ am,) is a less grievous thing to the world at 
‘‘ large than that the Commander of the faithful should be an infidel.” It is 
at-Tabari who relates this anecdote in his History. Doubts were cast on the 
sincerity of Khalid’s religious belief, as he had built a church for his mother to 
pray in: it was alluding to this, that al-Farazdak said: 


God curse the camel which came with swinging trot, and bore to us Khalid from 
Damascus! How can he be an imam (4) to the people, he whose mother believes not 
in the unity of God? He has built for his mother a convent, wherein is a cross; and 
through hatred, he has destroyed the minarets of mosques. 


In the month of the first Jumada, A. H. 120 (May, A. D. 738), Hisham 
deposed Khalid from the government of the two Iraks ; at-Tabari says in his 
History: ‘* Hisham deposed Omar Ibn Hubaira, governor of Irak, and confided 
‘¢the administration of that province to Khalid, in the month of Shawwal, 
“© AL H. 105 (March, A. D. 724); he afterwards replaced Khalid by Yusuf Ibn 
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‘¢ Omar ath-Thakafi, cousin to al-Hajjaj. He deprived Khalid of his office for 
‘‘ the following reason: A woman went to him’ (Khdlid) one day and said: 
‘« «May God direct the emir! Iam a Moslim woman, and your aamil (5) such 
‘< and such a one, the Magian, seized upon me and forced me to the evil deed, 
‘Cand has made me hateful to myself.’ To this Khalid said: ‘How did you 
‘¢ find his prepuce (6) 2?’ Hassan an-Nabati (¢he Nabatean) wrote to Hisham in- 
‘* forming him of the circumstance, and at the moment (the letter came), Hisham 
‘‘had with him an envoy sent to him on business by Yusuf Ibn Omar the 
‘* sovernor of Yemen: he detained him till night had set in, and then called 
‘¢ for him and gave him a writing, by which (his master) Yasuf was named 
‘¢ sovernor of Irak, empowered to exact from Khalid and his agents a strict ac- 
‘<< count of their administration, and authorised to leave behind him his son as-Salt 
‘¢ to govern the province of Yemen. On receipt of this document, Yusuf set 
‘out from Sana, accompanied by a few persons, and proceeded, on the camels 
‘* (of the post establishment) to Kufa, where he arrived on the morning of 
‘‘ the seventeenth day. He immediately seized on Khalid and his admils, cast 
‘Chim into prison, examined into his conduct, tortured him, and finally put 
‘him to death in the reign of al-Walid Ibn Yazid. It is said that he placed 
‘‘ the feet of his prisoner between two pieces of wood, which he then forced 
‘together until the feet were crushed to pieces; he next placed the pieces of 
‘¢ wood on the legs, which he broke in the same manner ; then on the thighs ; 
‘* and lastly on the back; when the back was broken, his victim died. Dur- 
‘ing these tortures, Khalid neither uttered a groan nor spoke a word.” He 
was put to death at Hira, in the month of Muharram, A. H. 126 (October- 
November, A. D. 743); some say, however, in the month of Zu ‘l-Kaada, 125 
(September, A. D. 743). He was buried during the night somewhere in Hira. 
This city lies at one parasang’s distance from Kufa; and was the residence of the 
Mundir family, the kings of the Arabs.— When Khalid was in Ydsuf. ath-Tha- 
kafi's prison, the poet Abu ’sh-Shaghb al-Absi composed in his praise the fol- 
lowing verses, which are to be found in the Hamasa (7) : 
Lo! the best of men, living or dead, is a prisoner to a Thakefite, and kept by them 
in bonds! By Allah! though you make Khalid inhabit a prison, in which you allow 
him to walk—but as one oppressed with the burden (of hts chains); yet ‘twas he who 


dispelled the misfortunes of the wretched, and poured forth his donations copious as 
a torrent. He erected for his family an edifice of honourable deeds, and bestowed his 
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gifts on the worthy and the undeserving. Though you imprison al—Kasri, you cannot 
imprison his name; you cannot imprison the bounty which he shows towards the Ara- 
bian tribes. 


Yusuf required of Khalid the daily payment of a fixed sum, and he put him 
{o the torture when he did not comply. Abd ’s-Shaghb having composed these 
laudatory verses, transmitted them to Khalid, and received in return seventy 
thousand dirhems, which sum the prisoner was holding in readiness for the 
payment he had to make that day. At the same time, Khalid excused himself 
for the inadequacy of the present, saying, ‘‘ You see what state I am in;”’ and 
the poet returned the gift, with these words: ‘‘ It is not for money that I cele- 
‘¢ brated your praises whilst you were in this state, but through gratitude for 
‘¢ your kindness and your bounty.” Khalid sent it back to him, conjuring 
him to accept of it, and Abi ’s-Shaghb at length consented to receive it. 
When Yisuf was informed of this, he called in Khalid and said: ‘‘ What 
‘¢ induced you to do so? are you not afraid of the torture ?”—‘‘ It is easier for 
‘¢me,” replied Khalid, ‘‘ to die under the torture, than to abstain from la- 
‘¢ vishing wealth, especially on those who celebrate my praise.”—Abi ’l-Faraj 
al-Ispahani says that Khalid was a descendant of Shikk al-Kdhin (the diviner), 
and that he was the son of Abd Allah Ibn Asad Ibn Yazid Ibn Kurz.“ Kurz,” 
says he, ‘‘ was a (mere) pretender (fo an Arabic descent); he was in reality a 
‘‘ Jew, but, on the commission ‘of some crime, he fled to the tribe of Bajila, and 
‘¢ then entitled himself a Bajelite. Some say that he was a slave to the tribe 
‘¢of Abd al-Kais and a son of Aamir Zu ’r-Rukat (4dmir with the patch), 
‘© who was so called because he had lost the sight of one eye, and covered it 
‘with a patch. Aamir was son to Abd Shams, the son of Juwain, the son of 
‘¢ Shikk the diviner, the son of Kaab.” Shikk was son to the aunt of Satih 
the diviner, who foretold the coming of the Prophet: a full account of his 
interpretation of the dream relative to that event is given in (Jbn Hishdm’s) 
Strat ar-Rasiil (life of the Prophet) (8). Shikk and Satih were two of the 
wonders of the world: Satih’s form was that of a human body deprived of its 
members and lying prostrate on the ground ; his face was in his breast, and 
he had neither head nor neck (9). He could not sit up except when angry ; 
he then swelled and took a sitting posture. Shikk was half a man, for 
which reason he was named S/ikk (half); he had only one arm and one leg. 
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Those two beings were empowered to make the predictions which are so cele- 
brated (10). They were both born on the day in which Tarifa the divineress 
died ; Tarifa was the daughter of al-Khair al-Himyari and wife of Amr Muzai- 
kia (14) the son of al-Aamir Ma ‘s-Sama (42). On their birth, she had them 
brought to her and spat in their mouths, pretending that she thus made them 
the heirs of her knowledge and her art of divination. She died immediately 
after, and was buried at al-Johfa (43). Shikk and Satih both lived six hundred 


years (44).—Kasri means belonging to Kasr \bn Abkar, a branch of the tribe 
of Bayila. 


(1) Arabian genealogists are not agreed respecting the pronunciation of this name; some say it is Yashjob. 
(2) I have been unable to procure any information respecting this person; and I doubt if this be a proper 

name. It may signify the son of the wretched Bajeltte, and that the writer of the letter meant his own son. 
(3) Consequently, God loves you better than Muhammad. 


(4) The imdm presided at public prayers; and governors of provinces, such as ena was, acted as im4ms 
by virtue of their office. 


(8) See page 444, note (3). 

(6, It is needless to call to the reader’s recollection that Moslims are circumcised. 

(7) See HamAsa, page 419. 

(8) This most veracious narrative is reproduced by Abd ‘l-Feda in his Annals, vol. I. p. 8 ef seq. 

(9) Ibn Khallikén inserts these absurd fables, because they were currently believed by the Moslims, aaa 
are gravely related by their ancient authors as circumstances corroborative of the divine mission of Muhammad. 

(40) Those were predictions relative to the coming of Muhammad, as has been already said, and the rup- 


ture of the dike of Mareb. See M. de Sacy’s Mémoire sur divers Evénemens de I' Histoire des Arabes 
avant Mahomet, page 165. 


(14) See the extract from al-Masddi given in the Memoir just cited, pages 184 and 208. 

(12) See Rasmussen’s Hist. arab. ante Islam. p. 43. 

(13) This place is situated between Medina and Mekka. 

(14) This could not be otherwise if they foretold the rupture of the dike of Mareb, and were still living at 
the time of Muhammad's birth, as grave doctors say. 


AL-KHIDR IBN AKIL AL-IRBALI. 


Abi ’l-Abbas al-Khidr Ibn Nasr Ibn Akil Ibn Nasr al-Irbali (native of 4r- 
bela) was a Shafite doctor, eminent for his knowledge of the law and of the 
doctrines peculiar to his sect; he was skilled in controversy and in the art of 
calculating the shares of inherited property to which each heir is entitled. 
He studied at Baghdad under al-Kia al-Harrasi (44d '/-Hasan Al) and Ibr 
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as-Shashi (Abi Bakr), and he there became acquainted wi 1 a number of the” 
chief doctors. He then returned to Arbela, where a. college was builtforhim = = 






to profess in by Abd Mansur Saraftikin az-Zaini, the lieutenant-governor 
city. This college is the one called Madrasat al-Kala (the college of the a 
fortress). \t was founded in the year 533 (A. D. 1138-9). He gave lessons in 
it for some time, and was the first who ever professed at Arbela. A great num- “ 
ber of excellent works were composed by him on the interpetration of the 280 
Koran, jurisprudence, and other sciences. One of his works contains six and 

twenty sermons, stated to have been pronounced by the Apostle of God (Mu- 
hammad ), and all of them supported by good authorities (1). Great numbers 

studied under him and derived profit from his tuition. He was a man of holi- 

ness, mortified life, devotion, and piety; careless of worldly goods, and ani- 

mated with a soul sanctified by God. Ibn Asakir mentions him with high 
commendation in his History of Damascus ; he had visited that city and resided 

in it for some time, but returned afterwards to Arbela. Amongst those who 

finished their education under him was the doctor Dia ad-din Othman al-Had- 

bani (2), the expositor of (Abu Ishak as-Shirdzi’s work) the Muhaddab. (His 


- 





life will be found in the letter air). Another of his pupils who attained emi- * Xs, 
nence was his brother’s son, Izz ad-din Abt ‘l-Kasim Nasr Ibn Akil Ibn Nasr, a iv 
Al-Khidr was born A. H. 478 (A. D. 1085-6); he died at Arbela on the eve of , 
Friday, 44th of the latter Jumada, A. H. 567 (February, A. D. 1172), and was 

buried in his own college situated in the suburb. His tomb stands there alone | 

and is an object of pilgrimage: I have visited it frequently. On his death, ae ae 
the vacant professorships in the two colleges were filled by his nephew Izz ad- 5 Sol 
din (glory of religion); aman of talent, born at Arbela in the year 534 (A. D. | ln 
1139-40). He was banished from that city by the sovereign al-Malik al-Muaz- 1, e3 - 

zam Muzaflar ad-din, whose displeasure he had incurred, and proceeded to. i tah : 


Mosul, where the following lines were addressed to him from Baghdad by his 
friend Yakut ar-Rumi (whose life shall be given later) : 


O son of Akil! dread not the violence of thy enemies, though they betray that ha— 
tred which was hidden in their bosoms. The day has come in which some men 
oblige thee to depart thy land, because they see in thee such merit as their own 
land never possessed. It is thus that the ravens detest the presence of the white falcon, 
whose plumage appears to advantage when contrasted with the darkness of their 
own. 
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In this he alluded to the persons who traduced him and turned the sovereign 
against him. This occurred, as far as I know, in the year 602 or 603 (A. D. 
4205-7), but Ibn Batish says that it took place in 606. That same year, the 
Georgians sallied forth and took Merend, a city in the dependencies of Ader- 
bijan, near Arbela; they plundered it, massacred part of the inhabitants, and 
led the rest into captivity. As this happened at the time of Izz ad-din’s ex- 
pulsion from Arbela, his son Sharaf ad-din (nobleness of religion) Muhammad 
was induced by the circumstance to compose the following verses : 

If (those of Arbela) drive unjustly (our) females from their homes and act with an 


excess of tyranny, we have before us a similar example, in those whom the Georgians 
treated with cruelty and drove from Merend. 


This Sharaf ad-din had a great talent for the Diba:t (or couplet); I should 
give here some specimens of his composition, were I not afraid of lengthening 
this notice too much.—Izz ad-din dwelt outside of Mosul in the convent of Ibn 
as-Shahrozuri, and received a pension from the lord of that city. He remained 
there till his death, which happened on Friday, 43th of the latter Rabi, or of 
the latter Jumfda, A. H. 619 (May or July, A. D. 1222), and was interred at 
Tall Tauba (3). His mother was aunt to Imad ad-din Muhammad Ibn Yi- 
nus (4); his son Sharaf ad-din died at Damascus on the eve of Sunday, 28th 
Muharram, A. H. 633 (October, A. D. 1235), and was interred in the cemetery 
of the Sufis; he was born at Arbela, in the month of Rajab, A. H. 572 (Janu- 
ary, A. D. 4177). He studied jurisprudence under his father and Imad ad-din 
Ibn Yunus, and was taught belles-lettres by Abu ’}-Harem Makki.—Saraftukin 

254 was a mamluk belonging to Zain ad-din Ali, the lord of Arbela and the father 
of Muzaffar ad-din; he was an Armenian by birth, and a virtuous man, for 
which reason his master gave him his liberty, took him into favour, placed the 
highest confidence in him, and made bim his lieutenant in the government. 
He built a number of mosques in Arbela and the neighbouring villages, and 
founded the college of which we have spoken : he raised also the walls of the 
town of Faid, situated on the road from Baghdad to Mekka (5), and left many 
other monuments of his piety, all erected at his own expense. He died in the 
month of Ramadan, A. H. 559 (August, A. D. 1164). 
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(4) Supported by good authorities: that is, accompanied with the names of the Traditionists by whom they 
had been handed dowa. | | 

(2) Hadbdént is correct, not Hadtdané, as in the Arabic text. 

(3) See note (2), page 408. 

(4) His life is given in this work. 

(8) This place, which lies half-way between Kofa and Mekka, is noticed by Abd 'l-Feda in his Geography. 





IBN BASHKUWAL. 


Aba ’I-Kasim Khalaf Ibn Abd al-Malik Ibn Masdd Ibn Bashkuwal Ibn Yasuf 
Ibn Daha Ibn Daka Ibn Nasr Ibn Abd al-Karim Ibn Wafid al-Khazraji al-Ansari 
al-Kortubi (descended from the Ansdars of the tribe of Khazraj and a native 
of Cordova), was one of the great learned men of Spain. He composed a num- 
ber of useful works, amongst others, the Sz/a¢ (gzft), intended by him as a con- 
tinuation to Ibn al-Faradi’s (1) history of the learned of Spain, and in which he 
has collected (the lives of) a great many persons. He composed also a short 
history of Spain, in which he displayed his usual ability, and a work called the 
Kitab al-Ghawdadmid wa ’l-Mubhamdt (book of obscure and doubtful allu- 
stons), in which he mentions and specifies the names of the persons to whom 
allusion is made in the Traditions: in this work he followed the plan adopted 
by the Khatib of Baghdad in his treatise written on the same subject. He is 
also the author of a little volume, in which he mentions those. Traditionists 
who handed down the Muwatta (when yet unpublished), on the authority 
of (their master) Malik (who composed it). He has classed their names in 
alphabetical order, to the number of seventy-three. Another small volume of 
his is entitled: The suppliants for God’s assistance under tribulations and 
trouble, those humbly resigned to him in their wishes and desires, and those 
to whose prayers he hearkened, and whom he blessed with miraculous favours. 
Besides the above, he composed other works. Abt ’l-Khattab Ibn Dihya says: 
‘‘T learned froma note in the handwriting of my master’ — meaning [bn Bash- 
kuwal—‘‘ that he finished his Sz/at in the month of the first Jumada, A. H. 
‘¢ 534 (January, A. D. 1140), and that he came into the world on Monday, the 
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‘¢ 3rd (some say the 8th) of Zi ’l-Hijja, A. H. 494 (October, A.D. 1101). He 
‘¢ died at Cordova on the eve of Wednesday, 8th Ramadan, A. H. 578 (January, 
‘© A.D. 1183), and was buried on that Wednesday, when the afternoon prayers 
‘‘ were over, in the cemetery of Ibn Abbas, near the tomb of Yahya Ibn Yah- 
‘‘ va (2).”” — His father Abii Marwan Abd al-Malik Ibn Masdd died on the 
morning of Sunday, and was buried on the evening of the next day, Monday 
25th of the latter Jumada, A. H. 533 (February, A.D, 1439), at about the age 
of eighty (3). 


7 


(4) His life is given by Ibn Khallikan. 

(2) His life will be found in this work. 

(3) Abd al-Malik was a Traditionist, a jurisconsult of the.sect of Malik, and an assiduous reader of the 
Koran.— (Ibn Bashkuwal’s Séiat.) 


ea ee ee eee 


KHALIFA IBN HAIYAT. 


Abi Amr Khalifa Ibn Haiyat Ibn Abi Hubaira Khalifa Ibn Haiyat al-Osfuri, 
surnamed Shabadb, a member of the tribe of Shaiban, a native of Basra, and 
the author of the Z'abakdt (1), was a hdfiz versed.in history, acquainted with 
the adventures of the ancient Arabs, and gifted with great talents. Al-Bokhari 
gives traditions on his authority in the Sahih and in his historical work (2), 
and he is cited also by Abd Allah Ibn Ahmad Ibn Hanbal, Abu Yala of Mosul (3), 
al-Hasan Ihn Sofyan an-Nasawi (4), and others; he himself quoted as his 
authorities Sofyan Ibn Oyaina, Yazid Ibn Zurai (5), Abi Dawitd at-Tayalisi (6), 

282 Durust Ibn Hamza, and others of the same class. He died in the month of Ra- 
madan, A. H. 230 (May, A. D. 845). Ibn Asakir says, in his Mojam, or 
alphabetical list of the great jurisconsults who followed the doctrines of the six 
imams (7), that he died A. H. 240 (A. D. 854-5) or 246.—The relative ad- 
jective Osfuri is derived from osfur (carthamus tinctorum), a substance used 
for dying cloth red.—lIt is not known with certainty for what reason he was 
surnamed Shabdb.—His grandfather Abu Hubaira Khalifa Ibn Haiyat died in 
the month of Rajab, A. H. 160 (April-May, A. D. 777). -Aba Amr himself 
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said that his grandfather Khalifa and Shdba Ibn al-Hajjaj (8) died in the same 


mooth. 


(4) This is probably the work mentioned by Hajji Khalifa under the title of Tabakdat ar-Ruwdat (Classifica- 
tion of the historical Traditionists); a sort of biographical dictionary. 

(2) Noticed by Hajji Khalifa in his Bibliography. See No. 2174. 

(3) See note (2), page 212. j 

(4) The hdfiz Abd ’|-Abbas al-Hasan Ibn Sofyan Ibn Aamir as-Shaibani.an-Nasawi (of the tribe of Shai- 
ban and native of Nasa in Khordsdn), studied jurisprudence under Abd Thaur (see page 6), and learned 
the Traditions from Ibn Hanbal and others. He was chief Traditionist of Khorasan while he lived, and he 
composed a celebrated Musnad (see p. 323, note (7) ). Died in Ramadan, 303 (March, A. H. 916), at Balouz 
ib, a village situated at three miles from Nasa.—(Ad-Dahabi’s Tdrikh al-Islam; MS. No. 646.)—In the 
printed Arabic text of Ibn Khallikan, the hdfiz Abd 'l-Abbas is surnamed an-Nasri, not an-Nasawi; the 
autograph manuscript has also an-Nasri, but this reading, I am inclined to think, is erroneous. 

(8) Abd Moawia Yazid Ibn Zurai al-Absi (member of the tribe of Abs) al-Basri (native of Basra) was a 
Traditionist of great exactitude and information, learned, talented, and veracious. On the death of his fa- 
ther, who was governor of Basra, he refused (through religious scruples) to acvept any part of the inherit- 
ance which devolved to him, and supported himself by making baskets. He died A. H. 172 (A. D. 788-9).— 
(An-Nujam az-Zdahira.) 

(6) The hdfiz Abd Dawdd Sulaiman Ibn Dawid Ibn al-Jardd at-Taidlisi was born at Basra, A. H. 121 
(A. D. 739). He possessed a high reputation as a Traditionist. Died A. H. 203 (A. D. 818-9). (Tabakdat 
al-Hu/ffaz.) 

(7) The six imams, founders of the six orthodox sects, were Abd Hanifa, as-Shafi, Malik, Ibn Hanbal, 
Sofyan at-Thauri, and Abd Sulaiman Dawdd az—Zabiri. 

(8) The imam Abd Bistéam ws Shéba Ibn al-Hajj4j Ibn al-Ward, surnamed the Amir al-Maminin (or 


commander of the faithful) in the science of Traditions, was a Mawla to the tribe of Atik UGse, a branch of 
that of al-Azd; his patron Abda al-Ataki e—) $o.c, having been himself a Mawla to Yazid Ibn al- 


Muhallab the Azdite. He learned the Traditions from Moawia Ibn Kurra and a great number of the Tabis. 
As-Shafi said of him: Were it not for Shéba, the Traditions extant in Irak had remained unknown. Al-Ma- 
dini stated that he knew two thousand of them, and Sofydn declared that the death of Shéba was fatal to 
the Traditions. He was a man of great learning, piety, self-denial, tenderness of heart, and holy life; a 
master of the elegancies of pure Arabic, and a poet. Died A. H. 160 (A. D. 776-7), aged 75 years. —\ Al- 
Yyafi. Tabakdt al-Muhaddithin.) 


AL-KHALIL IBN AHMAD. 


Aba Abd ar-Rahman al-Khalil Ibn Ahmad Ibn Amr Ibn Tamim al-Farahidi 
(or al-Forhadi) al-Azdi al-Yahmadi was one of the great masters in the art of 
grammar, and the discoverer of the rules of prosody, which art owes to him 
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its creation. These rules he included in five circles (or classes), from which 
he deduced fifteen seas (or measures) (1); to these was added a sixteenth by 
al-Akfash (Said Ibn Masada), who named it al-khabab. It is related that 
~ al-Khalil, when at Mekka, prayed God to bestow on him a science hitherto 
undiscovered, and which none were to learn but from him; and that on his 
return from the pilgrimage, the science of prosody was revealed to him. The 
knowledge which he possessed of musical rhythm and harmony must, however, 
have led him to the discovery of prosody, in consequence of the close analogy 
which exists between them. Hamza Ibn al-Hasan al-Ispahani (2) speaks of al- 
Khalil Ibn Ahmad in his Tanbih ala Hudith at-Tashif (3), and expresses his 
opinion respecting him in these terms: ‘‘To enter now into the subject we 
_ intend to treat, it must be observed that Islamism never produced a more 
“‘ active spirit than al-Khalil for the discovery of sciences which were unknown, 
‘‘ even in their first principles, to the learned among the Arabs. Of this, no 
“clearer proof can be adduced than the science of prosody; a science not 
‘* taught to him by any philosopher, nor drawn up by him on the model of 
‘< some other previously known, but invented as he walked past a coppersmith’s, 
‘¢ on hearing the strokes of a hammer upon a basin ; two objects devoid of every 
~‘¢quality which could serve as a proof and an illustration of any thing else 
‘¢ than their own form and shape, and incapable of leading to any other know- 
‘“ledge than that of their own nature. Had he lived in days of old, and were 
‘the traces of his existence distant from observation, persons would have 
‘doubted that such a man had been: one who effected what none had ever 
‘« done since God created the world; the production, namely, of the science just 
‘‘ mentioned; the foundation laid by him for that structure, the Kitdb al-Ain, 
‘¢ which contains the language of a whole people, and the aid which he gave 
‘to Sibawaih by furnishing him with that grammatical information out of 
‘‘ which he composed the celebrated Book (Kztdb) which is the ornament of 
‘«Islamism.”’ Al-Khalil was a holy, sagacious, sage, and grave man; one of 
his sayings was: ‘‘A man knoweth not wherein his preceptor is wrong, till he 
‘ taketh the lessons of another.” It is related by an-Nadr [bn Shumail that 
al-Khalil dwelt in one of the (common) reed-cabins of Basra without having 
two pence at his command, whilst his scholars were gaining wealth by the sci- 
ence he had taught them. He states also, that one day he heard him say: ‘I 
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‘¢ lock the door upon myself, so that my thoughts wander not abroad.” He 
used also to remark that a man’s reason and intelligence reach perfection, when 
he attains the age of forty, the age of Muhammad when. God sent him forth. on 
his mission ; but that they undergo alteration and diminution when the man 
reaches sixty; the age in which God took the Prophet’s soul to himself. He 
said again, that the intelligence is clearest at the dawn of day. Sulaiman Ibn 
Habib Ibn al-Muhallab Ibn Abi Sufra, the governor of Fars and Ahwaz, settled 
a pension on him and invited him by letter to come and see him, to which 
al-Khalil wrote in reply : 


Let Sulaimdn know that I can dispense with his assistance; that I am rich, though 255 
possessing no wealth: the treasure which I husband is my honest pride; believing, 
as I do, that none ever die of mere poverty, and that no state of life can continue 
unchanged. (True) wealth comes from a power subject to no weakness: and with all 
the craft of the cunning, you cannot increase your store. Poverty consists not in (the 
want of) money, but of soul; that we well know: and riches are in the mind, not in 
the purse. 


Sulaiman having, on this, stopped al-Khalil’s pension, the latter said : 


He, who formed me with a mouth, engaged to give me nourishment till such time as. 
he takes me to himself. Thou hast refused me a trifling sum, but that refusal will not 
increase thy wealth. 


These lines gave Sulaiman great uneasiness, and induced him to write an 
apology to al-Khalil and double his pension; the poet then pronounced these 
lines : 

SulaimAn has committed a slip which would fill Satan with amazement, did he hear 


it. Marvel not, if by chance a good deed comes from him; an inauspicious constella- 
tion sometimes sheds on the earth a genial shower. 


Al-Khalil and Abd al-Allah Ibn al-Mukaffa once met together and passed the 
night in conversation; the next morning they separated, and al-Khalil was 
asked what he thought of his companion. ‘‘ His learning is greater than his 
‘¢ wit;’’ was the reply. A similar question was then addressed to Ibn al-Mu- 
kaffa, who answered: ‘‘ His wit is greater than his learning.”” — Among the 
works composed by al-Khalil must be noticed the celebrated Kitdéb al-Ain, of 
which the subject is philology (4); the Autab al-Ariid (his treatise on prosody); 
the Kitdb as-Shawdahid (examples of grammatical rules) the Kitab an-Nokat 
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wa "s-Shakl (treatise on the diacritical points and the vowel-signs); the Kitab 
an-Naghm (on musical intonation); and the Kitab al-Awdmil (treatise on 
those parts of speech which govern others). The great majority of the learned in 
philology say that the Kitdéb al-Ain was not composed by al-Khalil, although it 
bears his name; he merely began it, and having drawn up a portion of the 
commencement, he named it the din, but its completion was due to his pupils, 
an-Nadr Ibn Shumail, al-Muwarrij as-Sadusi, Nasr Ibn Ali al-Jahdami (5), 
and others of the same class ; but the learning of which they there made proof 
was by no means proportionate to that displayed by al-Khalil in the beginning 
of the work ; they in consequence suppressed that portion, and replaced it by 
a new one of their own composition. To this must be attributed certain mis- 
takes into which al-Khalil could hardly have fallen. This has been fully treated 
of by Ibn Durustdya, in an instructive work which he wrote on the subject. 
Al-Khalil had a son whose intellect was very backward; this boy went one day 
into the room where his father was, and on finding him scanning a piece of verse 
by the rules of prosody, he run out and told the people that his father had lost 
his wits. They went in immediately and related to al-Khalil what they had 
heard, on which he addressed his son in these terms : 


~ 


Had you known what I was saying, you would have excused me; and had you 
known what you said, I should have blamed you. But you did not understand me, so 
you blamed me; and I knew that you were a fool, so I pardoned you. 


It is said that he frequently recited the following verses, but without stating 
whether they were his own or not : 


‘¢The mansion of your friends is near;” said they, “how strange then that you 
‘should be in sorrow !’’—‘‘ What avail the mansion and their nearness,” I replied, 
‘‘if the hearts themselves draw not near?” 


254 The following anecdote, related by himself, has been handed down to us : 
‘©A person of a slow understanding came to me during some time to take 
‘¢ Jessons in prosody, but I could not impress any portion of it on his mind; 
‘¢ so I said to him one day; ‘Scan this verse: | 


‘If you cannot accomplish a thing, leave it and pass to another which you can 
‘ accomplish.’ 
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‘* And he began to scan it to the best of his abilities, but he then went away, 
‘Cand never came back. I was quite astonished that, with all his stupidity, 
‘* he perceived my drift in proposing to him that verse.” Numerous anecdotes 
are related of al-Khalil; it was from him that (4mr Jbn Othman) Sibawaih, 
whose life we shall give in the letter ain, received his knowledge of the different 
branches of philology. It is said that al-Khalil’s father was the first person, 
after the time of the Prophet, who bore the name of Ahmad; al-Marzubani, 
in his work called the Kitéb al-Muktabis, makes a similar statement on the 
authority of Ahmad Ibn Abi Khaithama. Al-Khalil was born A. H. 100 
(A. D. 718-9), and died at Basra, A. H. 170 (A. D. 786-7), or 175, at the age, 
it is said, of seventy-four years. It is mentioned, however, by Ibn Kani, in 
his Annals, that he died in the year 160; and Ibn al-Jawsi, in his Shuzdér al- 
Okid, gives the year 130 as that of his death; this flagrant error has been 
copied by al-Wakidi. He came by his death in the following manner: Having 
resolved on inventing a method of calculation so simple, that any servant- 
girl (who knew it) could go to a shopkeeper’s without incurring the least pos- 
sible risk of being deceived by him in the sum she would have to pay, he en- 
tered the mosque with his thoughts occupied on the subject, and he there 
struck against a pillar, which his preoccupation hindered him from perceiv- 
ing; the violence of the shock threw him on his back, and death was the 
result. Some say, however, that he was scanning verses when the accident 
happened.—Fardhidi means belonging to Fardhid, a branch of the tribe of 
Azd. Fardhid is the plural of furhid, a word which signifies a lion’s whelp 
in the dialect of the Azd Shanuwa tribe (6). Some say that fardhid means 
little sheep.—Yahmadi is derived from Yahmad, the name of another branch 
of the tribe of Azd, from which great numbers have sprung.—Al-Khalil fre- 
quently repeated this verse of al-Akhtal’s : 


If thou wantest treasures, thou wilt find none equal to a virtuous conduct. 


(1) These technicalities will be better understood from a perusal of the chapter, page 147, = Freytag’s 
Darstellung der Arabischen V erskunst, or Samuel Clarke’s Prosodia Arabica. 

(2) Hamza son of al-Hasan (or of al-Husain, according to Hajji Khalifa) was a native of Ispahan, as ap- 
pears by his surname. The best known of his works, entitled Tartkh al-Omam (History of Peoples), was 
composed, according to his own statement, in the year 330 of the Hijra (A. D. 961-2). His other works 
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were, a History of Ispahan (Tdrikh [sbahkdn) (see Hajji Khalifa, No. 2442), a History of great men (Tdartkh 
Kibdr al-Omam), and the Tanbth, here mentioned by Ibn Khallikano. None of the Arabic authors whom I 
have consulted, furnish any additional information respecting him, the author of the Fvhrest excepted. We 
read in that work: ‘‘ Hamza Ibn al-Hasan, a native of Ispahan, was Ww, a man of learning and an author.” 
He then gives the list of his works, eight in number; three of which were collections of proverbs, the fourth 
contained similes; the fifth was a treatise on prayers or imprecations \soS} y| if lS; the sixth, a 
collection of epistles; the seventh, a History of Ispahan; and the eighth, a treatise on the words in the Koran 
which may be read in different manners : _jeccae} 99> deo daar | LS, This last is probably 
the work from which the passage on al-Khaltl] Ibn Ahmad is taken. It would appear, from what the author 
of the Fihrest says, that at the period in which he composed his work, Hamza was no longer living, and as 
we know that the Fihrest was written A. H. 377, we must suppose that Hamza died before that year. M. de 
Sacy, in the 10th volume of the Mémotres de U Institut, Académie des Inscriptions et Bellee-Lettres, has in- 
serted a memoir on the first of the works above-mentioned. 

(3) This work is not mentioned by Hajji Khalifa. Its title signifies, The warning respecting the novelty 
of the Tashtf. This last word bears the signification of logogréph, and false reading of the Koran. The 
three manuscripts which give this passage—for the autograph does not ~ all agree in the orthography of the 
title, which seems, however, to be an alteration of that which is indicated in the preceding note. 

(4) A copy of this celebrated lexicon is in the Escurial library. It begins with the letter atn, whence its 
name. 

(8) Abd Amr Nasr Ibn Ali al Jahdami,a celebrated Adfiz and avase of science. was a native of Basra. The 
khalif al-Mustain having sent for him with the intention of naming him kAdi, he obtained permission of the 
governor to confer with God about it. Having withdrawn, he offered up a prayer of two rakas and said: ‘‘O 
‘my God! if I have any value in thy sight, take me to thyself.” He then went to sleep and never woke 
again. This happened in the year 280 (A. D. 864).—(Al-Yafl.) 

(6) See M. de Sacy’s Mémoire sur ' Histoire des Arabes avant Mahomet, p. 187. 


KHUMARAWAIH. 


Abu ’l-Jaish Khumarawaih was the son of Ahmad Ibn Talin, whose life we 
have already given (page 153) with some account of his father Tdlin. On 
the death of Ahmad, he was unanimously chosen by the troops as his successor, 
and he thus became governor (of Egypt) at the age of twenty years. His 
appointment took place in the days of the khalif al-Motamid. In the year 
276 (A. D. 889-90) al-Ifshin Muhammad Ibn Abi ’s-Saj Divdad Ibn Yusuf 
marched a large army from Armenia and Persian Irak against Egypt (1); but 
Khumarawaih gave him battle in the neighbourhood of Damascus and put 
him to flight. The greater part of the (:nvading) army surrendered, and Khu- 
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marawaih advanced to the Euphrates, (over which) some of his troops ( passed ) 
and took possession of Rakka. He then returned to Egypt, master of all that 
tract of country which extends from the Euphrates to Nubia. On the death of 
al-Motamid and the accession of al-Motadid, Khum4arawaih hastened to con- 
ciliate the new khalif by rich presents, and he thus obtained the confirmation of 
his appointment as governor of Egypt. He then expressed the wish that his 
daughter Katr an-Nada (dew-drop) should marry the khalif’s son, al-Muktafi 
Billah, who was then khalif elect; but al-Motadid said that he would marry 253 
her himself, and she became his wife in the year 284 (A. D. 894-5). Towards 
the end of that year, or, as some-say, in the next, he consummated his, mar- 
riage; the dowry settled on her by her father amounted to one million of dir- 
hems (2). It is stated that she possessed wit and beauty to an extreme degree : 
one day, whilst al-Motadid was enjoying the pleasures of her society in a saloon 
specially reserved for her use and into which no other dare enter, he handed 
her the wine-cup and fell asleep on her lap. To relieve herself from his 
weight, she placed a cushion under his head, and went into the court of the 
palace, where she sat down. When he awoke and perceived her absence, he 
got into a passion and called her by name; her answer proved that she was not 
far off, and (when she entered) he addressed her thus: ‘‘ Have I not given you a 
‘¢ mark of honour in choosing you for the companion of my private moments ? 
‘Have I not given you the surest tokens of my affection and withheld it from 
‘«the other females of my harem? and yet you place a pillow under my head 
‘and leave me thus.” To this she made answer: ‘‘ Commander of the faith- 
‘¢ ful! I am fully sensible of the high favour you conferred on me; but one of 
‘« the lessons given me by my father was, not to sleep with those who sit, or 
‘< sit with those who sleep.” It is related that al-Motadid, in marrying her, 
had the intention of reducing the Tilin family to poverty, and such was in 
fact the result, for her father made her a marriage-present the like of which 
had never been given before; it is said that (amongst other objects) she re- 
ceived one thousand mortars of gold (3). Al-Motadid required of him also to 
pay an annual tribute of two hundred thousand dinars (4) after defraying the 
salaries of all the government officers in Egypt and the pay of the troops. He 
continued to fulfil this obligation till the year 282, when his pages murdered 
him in his bed at Damascus, on Saturday night, the 27th of Zu ’l-Kaada (Janu- 
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ary, A.D. 896). He was then thirty-two years of age. The assassins were all 
put to death, and his body was borne in a bier to Egypt and deposited in the 
tomb of his father near the foot of mount Mukattam. His penmanship was 
most beautiful. He had for vizir Abi Bakr Muhammad Ibn Ali Ibn Ahmad 
al-Maridani, of whom we shall have again occasion to speak. When his 
daughter Katr an-Nada was conducted to al—-Motadid, she was accompanied as 
far as the Syrian frontier by her aunt al-Abbasa, the daughter of Ahmad Ibn 
Tailin. They made a halt there, and their tents having been set up, a town 
was built on the same spot and received the name of al-Abbasa. It is still 
inhabited and possesses a handsome mosque and a well-frequented market- 
place. This statement is given on the authority of many well-informed persons. 
—Katr an-Nada died on the 9th of Rajab, A. H. 287 (July, A. D. 900), and 
was buried in the Rusafa palace at Baghdad.—Al-Ifshin, the son of Abu ’s-Saj, 
died in the month of the first Rabi, 288 (March, A. D. 901), at Bardaa, the 
capital of one of the provinces of Aderbijan; Arran, it is said. His father, 
Abu ’s-Saj, after whom the Sdjite junds (or troops) were so called (5), died 
A. H. 266 (A. D. 879-80), at Jundi Sabur, in the province of Khuzestan. 


(1) For the history of al-Efshin, see Freytag’s Selecta ex Historia, p. 24 ef seq. 

(2) The manuscripts of Ibn Khallikin and Abd ’I-Mahisin have dérhems in this place, but dénars is pro- 
bably the right reading. 

(3) Mortars were an important article of the female toilet; they were used for pounding perfumes. 

(4) The dinar of that period has an intrinsic value of about ten shillings British. . 

(8) The historians whom I have consulted furnish no information respecting these troops. I learn only 
from Ibn al-Athir that Abd ’s-Saj was appointed by al-Mutawakkil to guard the road leading from Irak to 
Mekka, A.H. 244 (A. D. 838-9). He was consequently protector of the pilgrim caravans. In 253 he received 
the command of the province of KOfa; in 261 that of al-Ahw4z, where he was defeated by the Zenj (see Abd 
"-Fedi’s Annal’s, A. H. 258); he then proceeded to Askar Mukram, and died at Jundisipdr (A. H. 266°, on 
his return from the camp of Amr Ibn al-Laith, to whom he had been probably sent by the khalif with letters of 
investiture.— (Ibn al-A thir.) 
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ABU SULAIMAN DAWUD AZ-ZAHIRI. 


Aba Sulaiman Dawid Ibn Ali Ibn Khalaf al-Isbahani (native of Ispa- 
han), generally known by the surname of az-Zahiri (1), was a man of great 
piety and self-mortification. He learned the science (of jurisprudence) 
from Ishak Ibn Rahwaih and Abi Thaur, and was a most ardent partisan of 
the imam as-Shafi, whose merits and praise he celebrated in two works. He 286 
was the founder of a particular sect (2), and had many followers, who received 
the name of Zdhirites: his son Abi Bakr Muhammad, whose life shall be given, 
professed the same doctrines. Abt Sulaiman was nominated chief professor 
at Baghdad (3), and it is said that he had among his auditors four hundred 
wearers of green hoods (4). The following anecdote is related by himself: 
‘¢ There came one day to my public conferences a native of Basra, whose name 
was Abi Yakub as-Shariti ; he was dressed in two ragged cloaks (5), and hav- 
‘* ing advanced of his own accord to the place of honour, without being 
‘¢ invited to take it, he sat down by my side and said : ‘ Question me about what 
*¢ you please.’ As I was almost provoked by his conduct, I told him, sneer- 
‘‘ ingly, to treat of cupping (6). He immediately invoked the benediction of 
‘¢ God, and related the mode in which this Tradition had been handed down: 
‘* He who cups and he who is cupped (in the month of Ramadan) have 
‘‘ broken the fast (7). He then gave the names of the Traditionists who traced 
‘<it up as far as the Z’abis(8); of those who traced it up through an uninter- 
‘* rupted succession of narrators to Muhammad himself, of those who explained 
‘‘it, and of the jurisconsults who cited it as an authority for their doctrines. 
‘He then stated the various channels through which the following Tra- 
‘‘dition has passed down: The blessed’ Prophet was cupped, and he 
‘‘ gave the cupper his pay; and were cupping a thing forbidden, he 
‘* had not given ut to him(9). He next related the different modes of trans- 
‘mission by which this other Tradition was received: The Prophet was 
‘‘ cupped with a horn, We mentioned also other genuine Traditions respect- 
‘¢ ing cupping, and some of middling authenticity, such as these: J passed not 
“* by any band of the angels without their saying: Order thy people to use 
‘* cupping (10).—The healing of my people is by three means: Cupping, 
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‘¢ drinking honey, and cauterizing with fire (41), and others of a like import. 
‘¢ He then gave the Traditions of feeble authenticity, as, for instance: Be 
““ not cupped on such and such a day; at such and such an hour ; after 
‘‘ which he mentioned the opinions expressed by physicians of every age on the 
‘“ subject, and he concluded his discourse with the remark that the use of cup- 
‘¢ ping originated at Ispahan. I then said to him: ‘By Allah! I shall never 
‘¢ scorn any person again.’”’ Dawdd was a man of a powerful mind, and it 
was said of him by Abd ’l-Abbas Thalab, that his intellect was greater than 
his learning. His birth took place at Kufa, A. H. 202 (A. D. 847-8); some 
say, however, 201 or 200; he was brought up at Baghdad, and died there in 
the month of Zu ’l-Kaada, 270 (May, A. D. 884), or, by another account, in 
Ramadan of that year. He was buried in the Shinizi cemetery; but some 
state, however, that he was interred in (the court before) his house. His son 
Abi Bakr Muhammad related that he saw his father in a dream, and asked 
him what God had done to him, and that he replied: ‘‘He hath shown mercy 
to me and indulgence.”” He then asked him if God had shown him mercy for 
the faults which he (God) had treated with indulgence? and his father an- 
swered : ‘0 my son! the case of him who hath not obtained God’s indulgence 
‘‘is terrible; it is the greatest of woes!” — His family was of Ispahan. We 
have already spoken of this place and of the shinizi cemetery in some of the 
preceding articles (see pages T4 and 339). 


(1) A's-Zahiréi (the extertorist); he was so called because he founded his system of jurisprudence on the 
exterior, or literal meaning of the Koranic text and the Traditions; he thus rejected the Jima (general consent 
of the ancient im&ms), and the Aids. or analogical deductions. See note (2), page 6. Ia this, he and his 
followers incurred the disapprobation of the most eminent doctors of the other orthodox sects.—(Tab. al- 
Hukamé, fol. 80, etc.) 

(2) This was one of the six orthodox sects already mentioned in note (7), page 493. 

(3) pial iw). See note (4), page 88. 

(4; Hoods were generally worn by doctors of the law. Ash-Sharisi says however, in his commentary on 
the Makamas of al-Hariri, p. 206, that the green tatlesdn, or hood, was worn by persons of respectability 


Heo, 
(B) This was a proof of his being a SOG, and that two great shaskis of that sect had left him their cloaks, 
science, and authority as legacies. The transmission of the cloak by the master to the disciple is a custom 
of great antiquity. The cloak worn by the Sdfis was called by them khirka (rag). 

6) He told him to treat of cupping, because he thought him mad; and a madman should know well what 


that operation was. 
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(7) The rest of the Tradition is as follows: The one, on account of weakness which will arise from loss of 
blood ; and the cupper because he {s not safe from some of tt going into his mouth.—(Al-Bokhari’s Sahth, 
MS. No. 244, fol. 78 verso.) — The ancient Arabs performed cupping by scarifying the part and sucking 
vut the blood by means of a horn. This Tradition is given in Matthew's Méshkdt al-Masdbth, vol. I. 
p. 474. 

(8) See page 4, note (2). 

(9) Al-Bokhéri’s Sahth, fol. 78. 

(10) I give here the whole Tradition, of which the first words alone are mentioned by Ibn Khallikan. It 
was handed down by Ibn Masdd, who stated that the Prophet said so when relating his night-journey to hea- 
ven. See Masdbih, MS. fonds Ducaurroi, No. 5, fol. 201 v. 

(41) Ibn Khallikan gives the first words only of this Tradition. The Masdbth enables me to complete it. 


AL-MALIK AZ-ZAHIR MUJIR AD-DIN. 


Abt Sulaiman Dawid, surnamed al-Malik az-Zahir Mujir ad-din (the dril- 
liant prince, the protector of the faith), was a son of the sultan Salah ad-din 
Ibn Aiydb, and lord of al-Bira, a fortress situated on the Euphrates (1). Men of 
talents and learning travelled from all parts to visit him, in consequence of his 
predilection for their company. He was the twelfth son of Salah ad-din, and 
came into the world at Cairo. His father, who was then in Syria, was congra- 
tulated by al-Kadi ’l-Fadil on the happy event, in a letter which contained the 
following passage: ‘‘ This child, whom the blessing of God has brought into the 
‘¢ world, completes the number of twelve sons, or rather twelve brilliant stars ; 
‘¢ God has thus presented to you (2) one star more than to the patriarch Joseph ; 
‘¢ your majesty saw them and you awake, whilst Jacob only saw his in a dream ; 
‘‘he saw them making obeisance unto him, but your majesty saw them 
‘making obeisance unto you, whilst the people bowed down before them. 
‘¢ And He, may he be extolled! has the power of augmenting your majesty’s 
‘‘ happiness in making you live to see them fathers and grandfathers.” In 
these last words, al-Kadi ’l-Fadil expresses a thought which coincides with 
that contained in the following verse, taken from a poem composed by al-Boh- 
tori in praise of al-Mutawakkil, just after the birth of al-Motazz, that kha- 
lif’s son: 





| 
| 
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May you live to obtain the light of his counsels, and see his children grey and 
aged men. 


257 It has been handed down by a number of persons that he used to say: 
‘CIf any one has a wish to see Salah ad-din, let him look at me, for I resemble 
‘‘ him more than any of his other sons.” Al-Malik az-Zahir was born on the 
22nd of Za ’l-Hijja, A. H. 573 (June, A. D. 1178), or, by another account, in 
the month of Zu ’l-Kaada of that year. He and his brother, al-Malik az—Zahir 
(3) (Ghazi), of whom we shall make mention under the letter ghain, were sons 
of the same mother. He died at al-Bira on the eve of the ninth day of Safar, 
A. H. 632 (November, A. D. 1234). I was at Aleppo when the news of his 
death arrived, and al-Malik al-Aziz, the son of his brother al-Malik az-Zahir, 
set out immediately and took possession of the castle of al-Bira. This place is 
situated on the Mesopotamian side of the Euphrates, and lies near Somaisat, a 
fortress on the Greek confines. Somaisat is on the Syrian side, between Kalat 
ar-Rum and Malatiya; it is separated from al-Bira by the river. 


(1) This fortress lies to the north-east of Aleppo. 

(2) Literally: To him. The third person was generally used in addressing princes. 

(3) Gh&zt’s surname is written pul, and that of his brother, pit. The pronunciation of both is 
nearly the same; it is only a practised ear which can perceive the difference between them. 


DUBAIS IBN SADAKA. 


Abi ’l-Aazz Dubais Ibn Saif ad-Dawlat Abi ’l-Hasan Sadaka Ibn Mansur Ibn 
Dubais Ibn Ali Ibn Mazyad al-Asadi an-Nashiri, surnamed Nir ad-Dawlat 
(light of the state), was prince of the Arabs (1), and lord of the city called 
al-Hilla al-Mazyadiya (the mansion of the Mazyad family) (2). Dubais was 
distinguished for his munificence, generous character, and profound know- 
ledge of belles-lettres and poetry. He consolidated his authority during the 
khalifat of al-Mustarshid, and obtained possession of many cities in Irak.’ The 
family to which he belonged was of the first rank, his father and his ancestors 
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(having possessed great power, as) we shall mention hereafter under the letter 
sdd (see Sadaka). This is the person whom al-Hariri meant, in his thirty- 
ninth Makdéma, by the words: Or else Dubais of the tribe of Asad (3). 
They were contemporaries, and al-Hariri’s object was not only to gain his 
favour by mentioning his name in the Makdmas, but also to render homage to 
his merit (4). Dubais composed some good poetry, and | have read in Imad 
ad-din’s Aharida, in the History of Arbela by Ibn al-Mustawfi, and in other 
works besides, that he was the author of the piece of verse rhyming in e, which 
contains this line: 


The love he bears your SulaimAn has made him the slave of a passion, the slightest 
pains of which are mortal. 


I have found, however, that Ibn Bassam, in his Dakhira, attributes this 
poem to Ibn Rashik, of Kairawan, and we have already spoken of it in that 
person’s life; it also seems evident that it was composed by Ibn Rashik, for he 
is stated in the Dakhira to have written it in the year 502, and it is improbable 
that Dubais, who was at that time a youth, could have produced verses of suffi- 
cient merit to become known in Spain and to be attributed to so eminent an 
author as Ibn Rashik: it is also to be obseryed that Ibn Bassam was perfectly 
well acquainted with the poetry of the western Arabs.—Ibn al-Mustawfi relates, 
in his History, that Dubais received the following lines from his brother Ba- 
dran, who was then far away from him : 


Tell Mansir (5), Musaiyab (6), and Dubais that I am a stranger in a distant land. 
May they enjoy the Euphrates and the sweetness of its waters, since a share of it is 
withheld from me ! 


To which he returned this answer: 


Tell Badran, who now, in a distant country, sighs for his native land —(and the man 
of noble soul is never disappointed in his wishes)—tell him to enjoy the pleasures of 288 
the moment, for care turneth grey the dark ringlets of hope. God holdeth control 
over the events which afflict mankind, and the iparchef) earth itself obtains a libation 
from the cup of the generous man. 


Another historian informs us that Badran, the son of Sadaka, bore the hono- 


vary title of Taj al-Multk (the diadem of princes), and that he left Baghdad 


when his father was put to death, and retired into Syria, where he resided for 
64 
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some time; from thence he removed to Egypt, and died there in the year 502 
(A. D. 4108-9). He possessed a talent for poetry, and the Adt:b Imad ad-din 
has mentioned him in the Kharida. Dubais was in the service of the Seljuk 
sultan, Masid Ibn Muhammad Ibn Malak Shah, when that sovereign was en- 
camped outside of the town of al-Maragha in Adarbijan ; the khalif al-Mustarshid 
Billah was then with them, having been obliged to accompany the sultan for 
reasons which we shall explain in the life of al-Masid. On Thursday the 28th, 
or according to Ibn al-Mustawfi, the 14th of Zu 'l-Kaada, A. H. 529 (A. D. 
4135), a band of assassins broke into the khalif’s tent and murdered him. Apr 
prehensive of incurring the odium excited by this event, the sultan resolved on 
representing Dubais as the author of the crime; he therefore waited till the lat- 
ter came to present his respects, and was seated at the entrance of the imperial 
tent; he then gave directions to one of his mamluks, who immediately slipped 
up behind Dubais and struck off his head with a sword. After this execution, 
the sultan endeavoured to persuade the public that Dubais was the author of 
the khalif’s death, and had therefore drawn on himself the just vengeance of his 
sovereign. Dubais was murdered one month after the assassination of the kha- 
lif. (46a Muhammad Hariin Ibn al-Abbds) al-Mamini says in his History : 
‘« Dubais was put to death on the 14th of Zu ’l-Hijja of that year, at the Gate of 
‘*‘ Khuwai (7). He had perceived a change in the sultan’s conduct towards him 
‘* since the murder of al-Mustarshid, and was frequently inclined to take to flight; 
‘* but his destiny prevented him.” It is stated, however, by Ibn al-Azrak in his 
History (of Mayafarikin) that he was slain at the Tabriz Gate, and that his body 
was borne in a bier to his wife Kuhar Khatin, who was then at Maridin. This 
princess had it interred close to the tomb of her father, Najm ad-din al-Ghazi, 
sovereign of Maridin, in the funeral chapel erected over his remains in that city. 
The sultan then married the daughter of Dubais; her mother, Sharaf Khatin, 
was daughter to Amid ad-Dawlat Ibn Fakhr ad-din Muhammad Ibn Jahir by his. 
wife Zubaida, the daughter of the vizir Nizam al-Mulk: of this we shall again 
speak in the life of Ibn Jahir.—4n-Nadshirt means descended from Nashira Ibn 
Nasr, the chief of a branch sprung from the tribe of Asad Ibn Khuzaima. 


(4) See page 174, note (3). 
(2) The town of al-Hilla lies between Baghdad and Kéfa. 
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(3) The following is the passage from which these words are taken : ‘“‘ The crowd surrounded Abd Zaid 


a and extolled him; they kissed his hands and thought to gain a blessing by touching his tattered raiment; 


‘« this made it seem to me that I had Uwais al-Karani before my eyes, or else Dubais of the tribe of er - 
—See M. de Sacy’ s Hariri, page 439. Uwais was one of the TAbis, and noted for his piety. 

(4) It is related by as-Sharishi, that Dubais, on hearing the compliment paid him by al-Hariri, sent to him 
a great quantity of rich robes and presents to an immense value.—(De Sacy’s Hariri, page 440.) 

(5) Mansdr was grandfather to Dubais and Badran. 
(6) Musaiyab was probably a near relative to Badran. 

(7) This was one of the gates of Marigha: the road from that city to the town of Khuwai passed Aes 
it; whence its name. 


DIBIL IBN ay *’L-KHUZAI. 


Aba Ali Dibil Ibn Ali Ibn Razin Ibn Sulaiman, the celebrated poet, was a 
member of the tribe of Khuzia. The author of the 4ghdni gives his genealogy 
as follows: ‘‘Dibil, surnamed Abt Ali, was son to Alidbn Razin Ibo Sulaiman 
‘‘}bn Tamim Ibn Nahshal, or Nahbas (1), Ibn Khuras [bn Khalid Ibn Dibil 
‘¢ Ibn Ans Ibn Khuzaima Ibn Salaman Ibn Aslam Ibn Afsa Ibn Haritha Ibn Amr 
‘Ibn Aamir Muzaikiya (2).” The Khatib al-Baghdadi says, however, that he 
was the son of Ali Ibn Razin Ibn Othman Ibn Abd Allah Ibn Budail Ibn Warka 
al-Khuzai. His family, which had settled at Baghdad, was originally from 
Kiifa, or, by another account, from Karkisiya. It is again said that Dibil was a 
nickname, his real name being al-Hasan, or, according to others, Abd ar-Rah- 
main, or Muhammad, and that his surname was Abu Jaafar. It is stated also 


that he was deaf and had a scrofulous swelling on the back of his neck.—— 289 
Dibil was a good poet, but scurrilous and addicted to satire; always ready to 


slander men of merit, and sparing none, not even the khalifs. He lived (how- 
ever) to an advanced age, and he used to say: ‘‘ For fifty years past I have gone 
‘‘ about with my cross on my shoulder, but could find none to crucify me on 
“it.” When he composed on Ibrahim Ibn al-Mahdi the piece of verse which 
we have inserted in that prince’s life and which begins thus, Z’he son of Shikla 
and his gang, etc.(see page 18); Ibrahim waited on al-Mamin and complained 
to him, saying: ‘‘ Commander of the faithful! Almighty God hath favoured 
‘‘ thee above me, and inspired thee to show compassion and mercy unto me; 
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‘¢ we are both of the same family, yet Dibil insults me in his satires; I therefore 
‘‘pray thee to avenge me.”—‘‘ And what has he said,”’ replied al-Mamun ; 
‘Sperhaps The son of Shikla, eic.?” repeating the verses.—‘‘ That is only part 
‘< of his aspersions,” answered Ibrahim; ‘‘ he has made on me worse than that.” 
—‘‘ Take example by me,” replied al-Mamun; ‘‘I have borne in patience a 
‘« satire made by him against myself, in which he said : 

‘Does al-Mamin take me for a fool? Did he not see, the other night, the head of 
‘Muhammad? _ I belong to the same tribe as those whose swords slew thy bro- 
‘ther and ennobled thee with the throne. They raised thy reputation long abased, 
‘and drew thee forth from the depth of thy abjectness.’ ” 

To this Ibrahim replied: ‘‘ Commander of the faithful! God hath given thee 
‘* increase of forbearance and knowledge; none of us speak but out of the super- 
‘¢ abundance of thy knowledge, and it is in following thy example that we show 
‘¢ forbearance.” —In the preceding verses, Dibil alludes to the conduct of Tahir 
Ibn al—Husain, of the tribe of Khuzaa, in besieging Baghdad and killing al-Amin 
Muhammad, the son of ar-Rashid, by which he secured the khalifat to al-Ma- 
min. ‘The history of this event is well known. It must be recollected also 
that Dibil himself belonged to the tribe of Khuzia. When these verses came to 
al-Mamun’s knowledge, he exclaimed: ‘‘ May the curse of God fall on Dibil! how 
‘¢ impudent he must be to say such a thing of me, who was born in the bosom 
‘¢ of the khalifat, suckled at its breast, and brought up in its cradle !’’—A close 
friendship subsisted between Dibil and Muslim Ibn al-Walid al-Ansari (3), under 
whose instructions he had attained proficiency in the art of poetry ; and it hap- 
pened that al-Fadl Ibn Sahl (whose life we shall give), nominated Muslim to a 
place under government ina certain town in Khorasan or in Fars, called Jurjan: 
Dibil went then to visit him, trusting to their mutual friendship for a good re- 
ception; but as Muslim took no notice of him, he left him and composed these 
verses : 

You were false in your friendship and it fell to ruin; you exposed the ties of our 
mutual attachment till they were broken asunder. YetIhad lodged between my bosom 
and my heart a treasure of affection which long remained untouched. Spare me your 
reproaches ; I expect nought of you! your honour is lost and can never be retrieved (4). 


Consider yourself as a gangrened right hand, which I have cut off; 1 bear its loss with 
firmness and my heart has taken courage. 


He is the author of the following amatory piece (ghazal): 
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Marvel not, (fair) Salma! at a man who weeps { from love), although grey hairs 
cover his head (5). O my friends! how will you sleep when once my blood is shed ? 
Blame none then for the wrongs I suffered; it was my heart and my eyes which con— 260 
spired against my life! 

A poem of his composition in honour of al-Muttalib Ibn Abd Allah Ibn Malik 
al-Khuzai (6), the emir of Egypt, contains this passage : 


O for the days I passed with al-Muttalib! days on which I pray heaven to shower 
its blessings! They were to me as a meadow and a paradise. All other favours but 
yours were ungrateful to me; of all who existed, you alone were my delight. You 
bettered me, or rather spoiled me, by your kindness; for you caused me to detest the 
kindness of others. 


One of his sayings was: ‘‘If a man tell a lie, he incurs public abhorrence ; 
‘¢ but it is the advantage of poetry, that the more the poet lies, the more he is 
‘* praised: that is even not sufficient ; the auditors swear: ‘ By Allah! you have 
‘done well!’ so that each false witness borne in his favour is accompanied 
‘¢ with a solemn oath.”” He related also the following anecdote: ‘‘Sahl Ibn 
‘¢ Harun (7), the eloquent Adtzb, was excessively avaricious; we were one day 
‘with him at his house, and we kept up the conversation so long, that hunger 
‘* forced him to call for his dinner. A dish was brought up, containing an old 
‘dry cock, which no knife could carve and on which the teeth could make no 
‘‘impression. He took a piece of bread, and dipped it in the gravy, and turned 
‘‘ over all the contents of the dish, but the cock’s head was absent. He re- 
‘flected some time; then, looking up, he said to the cook: ‘Where is the 
‘« head ?’—‘I threw it away,’ replied the other.—‘Why so ?’— ‘Because I thought 
‘¢ that you would not eat it..—‘ Thou didst think wrong, thou scoundrel!’ said 
‘* Sahl, ‘By Allah! I hate the man who would throw away the claws; judge 
‘¢ then how I must feel towards him who throweth away the head. The head 
‘‘ is the chief part of the body; in it are four of the senses; by means of it the 
‘¢ animal croweth, and were it not for his crowing he would have no merit. 
‘¢The head beareth the comb on which the cock prideth himself; it containeth 
‘tthe two eyes which have given rise to the proverb: Wine bright as the eye 
‘‘of the cock, Moreover the brain is a marvellous specific for pain in the 
‘¢ kidnies, and never was a softer bone seen than that of the head; didst 
‘‘ thou not know that it is better than the pinion of the wings, better than 
‘¢ the leg, better than the neck? If it be the result of thy sapient judgment 
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‘¢ that thou hast not eaten it, go and look for it.—‘ By Allah!’ exclaimed the 
‘¢ cook, ‘I know not where it is; I threw it away. —‘But I know where it is,’ 
‘¢ said Sahl; ‘thou hast thrown it down thy throat; but God shall call thee to 
“an account for it!’ ”»—Dibil was cousin to the celebrated poet Abu Jafar 
Muhammad Ibn Abd Allah Ibn Razin al-Khuzai, surnamed Abu ’sh-Shis (8), 
who was one of those who celebrated the praises of ar-Rashid and composed 
elegies on his death; he made also poems in honour of al-Amin, that khalif’s 
son and successor. Dibil was born A. H. 448 (A. D. 765); he died A. H. 
246 (A. D. 860-4), at Tib, a town situated between Wasit in Irak and the 
provinces of al-Ahwaz.—His grandfather Razin was a mawla belonging to 
Obaid Allah (9) Ibn Khalaf al-Khuzai, the father of Talhat at-Talhat (10). Obaid 
Allah was a kdtzb in the service of the khalif Omar and chief of the government 
oflice (41) at Kufa. Talha was governor of Sijistan and died in that province. 
The death of Dibil was preceded by that of Aba Tammam (Habib), whose life 
has been given (page 348) ; his friend, the poet al-Bohtori, lamented his loss in 
an elegy which contains the following passage : 


The abode of death, the dwelling of Habib and of Dibil, has increased my sadness 
and inflamed my grief. Dearest brothers! may the heavens never withhold from your 
tombs their genial rains; may they overshadow you with a dark cloud, shedding grate- 
ful showers. Long was the journey of him who announced to me your death; a tomb 
is in distant Ahw4z, and mouldering bones repose at Mosul. . 


261 Dibil means a tall camel. He used to relate that one day as he was passing 
along, he saw a man in a fit of epilepsy; on which he went up and shouted in ° 
his ear, as loud as he could, the word Dzéil, and that the man rose up and 
walked away as if nothing had happened (42). 


(4) In the autograph MS. this name is written ue Nahnas. 

(2) Amr MuzaikiyA was the ancestor of the tribe of Khuzda.—(De Sacy’s Mémoire sur U' Histoire des Arabes 
avant Muhammad, page 158; Rasmussen's Hist. Ar. anteislam. p. 42.) 

(3) See note (3), page 28. 

(4) Literally: You are torn to pieces, and I see no means of mending you. 

(8) Literally: Whilst greyness smiles (or ss bright) on his head.—The Arabic poets associate with smiles 
the idea of brightness, because the brightness of the teeth appears in smiling. 

(6) Al-Muttalib was appointed governor of Egypt by al-Mamdn, A. H. 198 (A. D. 813-4); he was deposed 
seven months afterwards, but was reinstated in his office the same year. Nineteen months later he was 
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driven out of Egypt by as-Sari Ibn al-Hakam. The country was then in a very unsettled state, in conse~ 
quence of the civil war between al-Mamin and his brother al-Amin.— (Nujom.) 

(7) Sahl Ibn Hardn was born in Dastamtsdn clnemed, an extensive province lying between WaAsit, 
al-Ahw4z, and Basra. He entered into the service of al-M&man and served him with fidelity as librarian 
LS | ree wale. By his wisdom and prudence, his talent for poetry, and his literary information, 
he acquired great celebrity. He composed a number of works on different subjects, the titles of which are 
given in the Fihrest and the Oiyan at-Tawdrikh; one of them was an imitation of Kalila and Dimna, and 
another a treatise in praise of avarice, his ruling passion. He was of a Persian family and showed a strong 
prejudice against Arabs. Died A. H. 248 (A. D. 859-60). He was equally remarkable for the elegance of 
his style and the merit‘of his poetry.—(Mardsid; Fihrest ; Oiydn at-Tawdrikh, tom. VIII.) 

(8) The printed text has al-Shts, not Aba ’sh-Shis. The latter is the true reading. This poet died A. H. 
196.—(Miraat az-Zamdn.) 

(9) Obaid Allah; not Abd Allah, as in the printed text. 

(10) See in the life of Abd Allah Ibn Tahir. 

(11) See note (17), page 272. 

(42) This is not very intelligible; it means, perhaps, that Dibil’s satirical character rendered him an object 
of general apprehension, and that the terror inspired by his name was sufficient to expel the evil spirit with 
which the epileptic man was possessed. 


EEE Ee 


ABU BAKR AS-SHIBLI. 


Abt Bakr Dolaf Ibn Jahdar (or Jaafar) Ibn Yanus, (his name is thus inscribed 
on his tomb,) surnamed as-Shibli, a celebrated saint, was born and brought 
up at Baghdad, but his family belonged to Khorasan. This highly-respected 
stifi followed the doctrines of the sect of Malik and had for masters (in the spi- 
ritual life) al-Sunaid and the other holy men of that epoch. He renounced the 
world at one of Khair an-Nassaj’s (1) assemblies, and then proceeded to Dunba- 
wend (Demavend), of which he was governor at the time, and asked of the 
inhabitants immunity for his past conduct; (he then gave in his dismission.) 
The mortifications which he practised at the outset (of his religious career) 
surpassed all bounds: he used to apply a certain quantity of salt to his eyes in 
place of Kohl or antimony (2), so as to accustom himself to waking and to aid 
in keeping away sleep. He held the pure and holy law (the Koran) in extreme 
reverence, and at the beginning of the blessed month of Ramadan he renewed 
his devotional practices with increased fervour. ‘‘ This,” he would say, ‘‘is a 
“ month which my Lord hath honoured; how much more therefore should |] 
honour it !’’ Towards the close of his life, he frequently recited this verse: 
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There are many stations in life, in which, had I filled them, my death would have 
been considered by the (sdf) brethren (noé as a reward but) as a punishment (3). 


¢ 


He went in one day to al-Junaid and, standing before him, clapped his hands 
(with grief )and spoke these verses: 

The objects of my love accustomed me to unton with them, and union is sweet; but 

they have since repelled my advances, and a repulse is painful. When they resolved 

(to reject me), they pretended that my crime was my extreme love for them; but that is 


nota crime. No! as true as the submission (of the lover) when he meets his mistress! 
No! the beloved can only repay (the lover's passion) by loving (him). 


To this al-Junaid replied: 


I longed to see thee, (O my beloved !) but when I saw thee, sudden joy overcame me, 
and I could not refrain from tears. 


The Khatfb relates in his History that Aba ‘I-Hasan at-Tamimi said: ‘I 
‘¢ went one day into the house of Abu Bakr as-Shibli and found him in a state 
‘¢ of excitation, reciting these verses : 

‘He who was accustomed to be near thee, cannot support thy absence. The slave 


‘of love cannot sustain thy estrangement. His heart sees thee, though his eye does 
‘not.’ ” 


In the life of the preacher Abu Saad Ismail Ibn Ah, the Ahatib speaks as 
follows: ‘‘ Abu Saad repeated to me the following lines which, by his account, 
‘he had heard from Tahir al-Khathami, who mentioned that they had been 
‘ recited to him by their author, as-Shibli : 

‘Youth abandoned me; my beloved also departed; and a double flow of tears 


‘gushed from my eyes. Fortune was unjust towards thee, (unfortunate lover)! two 
‘ ( frvends) bade thee farewell, but thou hadst only one heart (to support the pains).’” 


262 As-Shibli himself relates that, one Friday, he perceived a man out of his 
senses standing naked in the mosque of ar-Rusafa (4) and crying out: ‘‘ Tam 
‘‘mad through love of God!” On which he said to him: ‘‘ Why dost thou 
‘* not'go into the mosque and keep out of sight and say thy prayers?’ To which 
the madman answered : 

*« They say to me: ‘ Visit us and pay us the homage to which we are entitled.’ But 
‘*my present state dispenses me from all such obligations. Those who see the state 


‘‘in which I am, and feel for it neither desire (5) nor dislike ;—-to love such persons 
‘I should consent even to hate myself.” 
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As-Shibli died at Baghdad on Friday, the 27th of Zi ’Il-Hijja, A. H. 334 (July, 
A. D. 946), aged eighty-seven years, and was interred in the cemetery of al- 
Kaizuran: some say, however, that his death took place in the year 335, but 
the former is the correct date. It is stated also, that he was born at Sarra—man- 
Raa. — Shibli means belonging to Shibla, a village in the dependencies of 
Qsrishna, a large town beyond Samarkand, in Transoxiana.—Dunhdwend is a 
place situated in the canton of Rai in Persian Irak : some call it Demapend, but 
the first orthography is more correct. | 


(1) The celebrated ascetic and great safi doctor, Abd ’l-Hasan Muhammad Ibn Ismail, more generally 
known by the name of Khair dn-Nassdj, was a native of Samarra and an inhabitant of Baghdad. He had 
for ele spiritual life Sari ’s-Sakati and the famous AbO Hamza Muhammad Ibn Ibrahim. Many 
anecdotes are related iracul fs He died A. H. 322 (A. D. 934), aged upwards of one hundred 
years. —(Ad-Dahabi; al-Islam, MS. air an—Nassd@j, as ad-Dahabi pronounces it, means 
Khair, or Good, the weaver. ke biscortliiaate at he came by his name in the following manner. On 
his return from a pilgrimage to Mekka, he passed through Kafa, where, as his complexion was very dark, a 
man stopped him and said: ‘‘ Thou art my negro slave Sc and thy name is Khair.” He remained in capti- 














vity for some years and worked as a silk weaver, whence his name. His master at length relented and gave 
him his liberty, saying: ‘‘Thou wast not my slave.” But Jami, in his Lives of the Safis (MS. fonds Anque- 


til, No. 115), gives a different account of the origin of this appellation: according to him, our doctor was 


named Khair Nussdj (excellent among weavers), because he had been obliged to take to weaving in order . 
to gain his livelihood, and his first essays proved him m to be already Oe a miraculous interference of Provi- 
dence - an able workman at the trade. 4 * _ , 

(2) See Lane’s Modern Egyptians, yol. Pa, ‘i thie 2 coe 

(3) Death is considered by the Safis as the greatest blessing which can appen to him who loves God, or, 
as they express themselves, to the lover ; his soul is then delivered from he prison of the body, and obtains 
at length its long-sought union > with the beloved. Had as-Shibli therefore filled an eminent place 
eee in the world, his love for the Creator would have beeniless fervent, and his reeompense in after-life 


less ample.—Such appears to ‘me to be the meaning of this very obscure verse. I must leaire also, for the 

intelligence of the lines which follow, that the sufis admit two Roe of union with the beloved; the one 

temporary, and the other eternal. The temporary union takes place ‘during the ecstatic is Slo which the 

lover experiences, from time to time, i the practice of his devotional exercises; but these a are mere “dansient 

favours, which the beloved sometimes Oat ad often ig whilst the union effected by we. remains ; 

unbroken and eternal. mn fel vig b as . “ 
(4) Ar-Rusafa was the name of a qibnist in the city of Baghdad. . - : 


(5) The expression LJ Heol seems equivalent to et AsURad. planar 


not their own state through the desire of being in mine. 4 or 
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ABU ’L-MUTA ZU ’L-KARNAIN IBN HAMDAN. 


Abu ’1-Muta Za ’1-Karnain at-Taghlibi (belonging to the tribe of Taghkb) 
was son to Abi ’l-Muzaffar Hamdan, the son of Nasir ad-Dawlat Abi Muham- 
mad al-Hasan Ibn Abd Allah Ibn Hamdan. He bore the surname of Wajih ad- 
Dawlat (honourable in the empire). We have already given the genealogy of 
the family in the life of his grandfather Nasir ad-Dawlat (page 404), and shall 
not therefore repeat it here. As a poet, Abi ’l-Muta was distinguished by the 
grace, expression and elegant turn of his ideas. The following verses are of 
his composition : 


When I see the letters 2 and a entwined in a close embrace, the word la excites 
myenvy. To embrace so closely, they must have felt, methinks, the pains of love (4). 


Another of his pieces runs thus : 


. Lam ready to sacrifice my life fur her whom I visited (in private); I was then armed 
with my sword (to protect me against jealous keepers), and her glances were sharper 
than its.edge. I embraced her, and when my neck was encircled with her ringlets, 
then only did I (dare to disarm and) free it from the sword-belt. In that moment, the 
happiest of us two in the enjoyment of our wishes, was the one who had suffered the 
greatest affliction from the cruelty of the other. 


Ath-Thalabi, in his Yatima, attributes to him the piece which we have given 
in the life of Ibn Tabataba (page 114}, and which begins thus: 


She said to the fleeting image which visited me, etc. 


But in ‘his notice on Abu ’l-Muta, he states that these verses were composed 
by Ibn Tabataba ; God knows best. — Abu ’Il-Muta is the author of the fol- 
lowing lines: 

When we met together, and the hour of midnight cast over us a veil of obscurity 
which shed pleasure when unfolded, none ever passed a chaster night than we; no 


witnesses were there, except our eyes and our honour. No vile delator betrayed us to 
our foes; no traitor ran with active foot to denounce us. 


By the same : 


When my mistress saw me as thin as a toothpick, she said: ‘‘ This meeting is but a 
‘‘dream, and thou art merely a fleeting image.” — ‘‘ Not so,” I replied; ‘it is thy 
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“ absence which altered my health so that thou, canst not distinguish the reality of 
‘my appearance from a false illusion.”’ 


The celebrated poet Abd al-Aziz Ibn Nubata composed a great number of 
pieces in honour of (Hamddn) Abi ’|-Muta’s father. Abt ’1-Muta died in the 
month of Safar, A. H. 428 (December, A. D. 1036). He visited Egypt, ac- 
cording to al-Musabbihi in his History, during the reign of az—Zahir al-Obaidi, 
the son of al Hakim, and was appointed by him to the government of Alexan- 
dria and its dependencies, in the month of Rajab, 414; he remained there a 
year, and then returned to Damascus. 


(1) I have read many couplets on this subject, and must acknowledge that Abd 'l-Muta’s is decidedly the 
worst. 


RABIA AL-ADAWIA. 


Umm al-Khair (1) Rabia, the daughter of Ismail, a woman celebrated for her 
holy life, and a native of Basra, belonged to the tribe of Adi (4dagia), and 
was allied by enfranchisement to the family of Atik. She was one of the most 
eminent among the holy persons of the time, and the anecdotes related of her 
sanctity and piety are generally known. Abu ‘l-Kasim al-Kushairi says, in 
his treatise (or Sufism) (2): ‘*She used to say, when holding converse with God : 
‘¢ «Consume with fire, O God, a ( presumptuous) heart which loveth thee!’ 
‘and on one of these occasions, a voice spoke to her and said: ‘ That we shall 
‘not do! think not of us an ill thought.’—Sofyan ath-Thauri exclaimed one 
‘« day in her presence: ‘Q, what anguish is mine!’ on which she said: ‘Speak 
‘not a lie, but rather say: O, how little anguish is mine! If thou wert really 
‘« in affliction, thou couldst not sigh.’—One of the sufi brethren relates as fol- 
‘lows: ‘In my prayers I used to invoke Rabia al-Adawia, and she appeared to 
‘‘me in a vision and spake: ‘Thy offerings were presented to us on trays of 
‘* light and covered with napkins of light.'—She often said: ‘If my (good) works 
‘¢ appear (¢o the world), | count them as nought.’ And one of her counsels 
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‘‘ was: ‘ Hide thy good deeds a@ closely as thou wouldst hide thy sins.’ "—The 
shaikh Shihab ad-din as-Suhrawardi quotes the following verses of hers in the 
Awdarif al-Maarif: 


I reserve my heart for thy converse, (O Lord !) and leave my body to keep company 
with those who desire my society. My body is thus the companion of the visitor, but 
my dearly beloved is the companion of my heart. 


She died A. H. 135 (A. D. 752-3), according to Ibn al-Jawzi in the 
Shuziir al-Okid, but in A. H. 185 (A. D. 801), according to another autho- 
rity. Her tomb, which is situated on the mount of Tor,‘on the eastern side 

264 of Jerusalem, is an object of pilgrimage. Ibn al-Jawzi has an article on Rabia 
in his Safwat as-Safwat, and he there gives the following anecdotes respecting 
her, the authenticity of which is certified by a list prefixed to them, in which 
he enumerates the names of the persons through whom they passed down suc- 
cessively from Abda the daughter of Abi Shawwal to himself. He says: 
‘‘(4bda), one of God’s excellent handmaids and the servant of Rabia relates 
‘* as follows: ‘Rabia used to pass the whole nigh@ in prayer, and at morning 
‘¢ dawn she took a slight sleep in her oratory till daylight; and I have heard 
‘¢ her say, when she sprang in dread from her couch: O my soul! how long 
‘6 wilt thou sleep? When wilt thou awake? Soon thou shalt sleep to rise 
‘6rno more, till the call shall summon thee on the day of resurrection !— 
‘¢ This was her constant custom till the time of her death. On its approach 
‘“ she called me and said: O Abda! inform none of my death and shroud 
‘(me in this gown. This was a gown of hair-cloth which she wore when 
‘‘ praying, at the time in which the eyes of others were closed in sleep. 
‘‘T shrouded her in that gown, and ina woollen veil which she used to 
‘‘ wear; and about a year afterwards, I saw her in a dream clothed in a 
‘¢ sown of green satin and a veil of green silk, the like of which for beauty I 
“never beheld. And I said: ‘O Rabia! what has become of the gown in 
‘¢ which I shrouded thee, and of the woollen veil?’ To which she answered : 
‘¢ «By Allah! it was taken off me and I received in exchange what thou seest 
‘Con me; my shroud was folded up, a seal was put upon it, and it was 
‘taken up to the highest heaven, that by it my reward might’ be complete on 
‘“the day of resurrection.’—‘ It was for this,’ I observed, ‘that thou didst 
‘* work when in the world.’—‘ And what is this,’ she rejoined, ‘compared with 
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‘‘ what I saw of Almighty God’s bounty to his saints!’ I then asked her in 
‘‘ what state was Obaida (3), the daughter of Abu Kallab, and she replied: ‘It 
‘« cannot be described! by Allah! she has surpassed us, and reached the highest 
‘place in paradise.’— ‘And how so?’ said I, ‘when the people considered 
‘* thee far, far above her.’ To which she answered: ‘ Because, when in the 
‘¢ world, she cared not what her state might be on the next morning or the 
‘* next night.” — ‘And what doeth Abu Malik Daigham ?’ — ‘He visiteth Al- 
‘mighty God when he pleaseth..—‘ And Bishr Ibn Mansur (4)?’—‘ Admira- 
‘* ble! admirable! he hath received a recompense far beyond his hopes.’ I then 
‘¢ said to her: ‘Tell me a means by which I may approach nearer to Almighty 
‘‘God.’ And she answered: ‘Think on him often, and by that thou wilt, after 
‘a little while, be happy in thy tomb.’ ” 


(1) Omm al-Khair means the mother of Khair or of good. 

(2) See note (2), page 422. 

(3) Obaida, the daughter of Kallab, a celebrated saint, wept for her sins during forty years, and then lost 
her sight.— (Siar as-Sdliiat MS. No. 855, f. 28.) 

(4) Abd Muhammad Bishr Ibn Mansir as-Sulami (belonging to the tribe of Sulaim) was celebrated for 
his intense application to the practice of devotion. As a Traditionist he is considered a sure authority, and 
is cited as such by Ahmad Ibn Hanbal. He died A. H. 209 (A. D. 824-8).—(Mirdt az-Zamdn, No. 640, 
fol. 69.) ; ° 


; 


f 
Z ’ 
RABIA AR-RAI. 


Abt Othman Rabia Ibn Abi Abd Rahman Farrukh, a mawla of the Munkadir 
family which belongs to the tribe of Temim, and afterwards a mawla of the 
tribe of Koraish, was the great jurisconsult of Medina (in the second century 
of Islamism), and is generally known by the surname of Rabia ar-Rai (1). 
In his youth he met a number of the Prophet’s companions (and received 
instruction from them in Traditions and legal matters); and from him 
Malik Ibn Ans drew some of his information. The following anecdote is 
related of him by Bakr Ibn Abd Allah as-Sanani (a native of Sand): ‘¢ Malik 
‘Ibn Ans came to our (down) and began to teach to us Traditions learned by 
‘‘him from Rabia ar-Rai; for we were desirous of obtaining from him as 
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‘¢ many as possible, founded on so good an authority as that of Rabia. One 
‘¢ day, he said to us: ‘Why (then) do you leave Rabia sleeping in that 
‘‘arcade over there?’ We immediately went to Rabia, and having awaked 
‘‘him, we said: ‘Art thou Rabia?’—‘Yes;’ was the reply.—‘Art thou the 
‘‘ person on whose authority Malik Ibn Ans gives Traditions ?’—‘ Yes.’—‘ How 
‘¢ then does Malik enjoy (pubic) favour through thy means, although thou 
‘¢ hast not acquired it for thyself ?’—‘ Know ye not,’ replied he, ‘that an ounce 
‘‘ of worldly wit goes farther than a camel-load of learning?’ ’’—Rabia was a 
great talker, and he used to say that he who keeps silent should be classed 
between him who is asleep and him who is dumb. Whilst he was one day 
speaking at one of his public conferences (2), an Arab, fresh from the desert, 
came in and stood for a long time before him, listening to his words; Rabia, 


9 


who thought that the stranger was in admiration at what he heard, said to him: 

‘©Q Arab! how do your people define eloquence?” The other answered: ‘‘Bre- 

‘¢ vity combined with precision.”—‘‘ And what is incorrection (3) ?”’—‘‘ That 

‘¢ which thou hast been engaged in all day.” This answer covered Rabia 

- 268 with confusion. He died A. H. 136 (A. D. 753-4), some say 130, at al-Hashi- 
miya, a city built in the province of al-Anbar by as-Saffah, who made it his 
place of residence, but afterwards removed to al-Anbar. It was said by Malik 
Ibn Ans, that the science of jurisprudence had lost its sweetness since the death 
of Rabia ar-Rai.—I must observe that it is impossible to conciliate the statement 
made by some, that he died A. H. 130, with the fact of his burial at al-Hashimiya, 
the city founded by (the khalif’) as-Saffah; for that prince, as it is agreed by 

~ all historians, did not obtain the khalifat till Friday, 13th of the latter Rabi, 
A. H. 132 (29th November, A. D. 749). 


(4) Rabta ar-Rdi, or more regularly Rabtat ar-Rai, means private judgment Rabia. He was so called 
because he drew many of his legal decisions from the fourth source of Muhammadan law, and which is enti- 
tled Rai (view, private judgment) or Kids (analogy). (See note (2), page6.) The same system was fal- 
lowed later by Abd Hantfa, whence the followers of his sect were called the partésans of private judgment 
(Ashab ar-Rdat). 

(2) Literally: At one of his sittings. 

(3) The word cs; here translated by tncorrection, is employed to denote the contrary of eloquence; it 
consists in verbosity and ideas inadequately expressed. 
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AR-RABI IBN SULAIMAN AL-MURADI. 


The muazzirn Abi Muhammad ar-Rabi [bn Sulaiman Ibn Abd al-Jabbar Ibn 
Kamil, a native of Basra, and allied by enfranchisement to the tribe of Murad 
(Muradi), was a disciple of as-Shafi, and through him, most of the works com- 
posed by that imam were handed down by oral dictation (1). As-Shafi said of 
him: ‘‘Ar-Rabi is the special traditionist of my words and works (2).” He said 
again, that none ever served him (so dutzfully) as ar-Rabi (3); and he sometimes 
addressed him in these words: ‘‘O Rabi! could I feed thee with science, I should 
‘do it.” The following narration is attributed to ar-Rabi on good authority : 
‘¢ When as-Shafi was near his death, I went in and found with him al-Buwaiti, 
‘*al-Muzani and Ibn Abd al-Hukm (4). He looked at us and then said: ‘As 
‘* for thee, Abu Yakub! (meaning al-Buwaiti) thou shalt die in chains (5) ; thou, 
‘* Muzani! shalt meet with various adventures in Egypt, and shalt make the time 
‘* be remembered in which thou wert the ablest reasoner of the age (6); thou, O 
‘¢ Muhammad! (addressing himself to Ibn Abd al-Hukm) wilt pass over to the 
‘* sect of Malik ; and thou, O Rabi! shalt be to me the most useful of all, in pro- 
‘* pagating the knowledge of the works which I have composed. Arise Abt 
” Ar-Rabi then relates that all which 
as-Shafi foretold to them came to pass, and that he might be said to have 


‘© Yakub! and take charge of my eiass. 


looked, at that moment, through a transparent veil into futurity. In the His- 
tory of Baghdad by the Ahatib, (the same anecdote) is thus related, in the life of 
al-Buwaiti: ‘*Ar-Rabi Ibn Sulaiman said: We were sitting in the presence of 
‘¢ as-Shafi, 1, al-Buwaiti and al-Muzani, when he looked at al-Buwaiti and spoke 
‘ these words : ‘Observe this person; he will die in chains.’ He then cast his 
‘¢ eyes on al-Muzani and said: ‘Look at this man; the time will be wherein he 
‘* shall never explain a difficulty and be mistaken.’ Turning then to me, he 
‘“ spoke thus: ‘By Allah! there is not one of the fraternity more useful to me 
‘‘than he. I shoutd like to fill him to the utmost with knowledge.’ This 
Rabi was the last of those auditors of as-Shafi who handed down, in Egypt, the 
sayings of their master. I found in the handwriting of the hdfiz Abd al-Azim 
al-Mundiri, the following verses, which he gives as ar-Rabi’s: 
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(Let thy) patience be exemplary (under misfortune), and how quick shall be thy deli- 
verance! He shall be saved who, in all his actions, serveth God with a sincere heart. 
He who feareth God shall not-be afflicted, and he who hopeth in God shall go to that 
place (heaven) for which he hoped. 


Ar-Rabi died in Egypt on Monday, the 19th of Shawwal, A. H. 270 (April, 
A.D. 884), and was interred in the Karafa, near the north side, hard by (the 
mosque of ) al-Fokkai (7). His tomb is surrounded by a railing, and at the head 
of the grave there is a marble slab, bearing his name and the date of his death. 
—Murddi means belonging to Murdd, a great tribe in Yemen from which 
many persons have sprung. 


(4) This is an additional proof of a circumstance already known, that in the first ages of Islamism, many 
authors never put their works in writing, but taught them to their scholars viva voce. 

(2) Literally: Ar-Rab! is my rdwé (or Traditionist). 

(3) The disciples of learned men frequently filled the duties of servants to them. 

(4) The lives of these doctors are given by Ibn Khallikan. 

(8) Literally: In thy iron; that is, in the irons which shall bind thee. 

(6) Or; the most skilful in making analogical deductions. 

(7) The mosque of al-Fokkai, a large edifice built by K&far, bears the name of Abd 'I-Hasan Ali Ibn al- 
Hasan al-Fokk&i (over whose tomb it was probably erected). His father al-Hasan was a brewer (Fokkda).— 
(Al-Makrizi.) 


AR-RABI AL-JIZI. 


Abi Muhammad ar-Rabi Ibn Sulaiman Ibn Dawad Ibn al-Aaraj al-Jizi, a 
native of Egypt and a member, by enfranchisement, of the tribe of Azd, was 
266 one of as-Shafi’s disciples, but handed down very little of his master’s doc- 
trines: numerous Traditions are given by him, however, on the authority of 
Ibn Abd al-Hukm. His veracity as a Traditionist is universally admitted, and 
he is quoted by Abu Dawdd (the author of the Sunan) and by an-Nasai. ‘‘He 
‘¢ died in the month of Za ’1-Hijja, A. D. 256 (November, A. D. 870), at Jiza, 
‘6 where his tomb is still to be seen.’”’ Such are the words of al-Kudai in his 
Khitat.—Jizi means belonging to Jiza; this is a village opposite to Cairo, 
from which it is separated by the Nile. In the canton of Jiza, and near to the 
village, are situated those stupendous erections, the pyramids. 
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AR-RABI IBN YUNUS. 


Abi ’l-Fadl ar-Rabi was the son of Yanus Ibn Muhammad Ibn Abd Allah 
[bn Abi Farwa al-Haffar.—This last, whose real name was Kaisan, had been 
a slave (mala) to al-Harith, by whom he was sold to (the khalif) Othman 
Ibn Affan.—Ar-Rabi served (the khalif) Abi Jaafar al-Mansir in the capa- 
city of a hajib (1), and later, in that of a vizir, on the deposition of Abu 
Aiydb al-Muriani (whose life we shall give). Al-Manstr placed great confidence 
in him and treated him with signal favour; he said to him one day: ‘‘ Ask me, 
‘‘Rabi! whatever you please;” and ar-Rabi answered: ‘‘1I should wish you to 
‘¢ feel friendship for my son al-Fadl.”—‘‘ Alas!” replied al-Mansur, ‘‘ know 
‘¢ you not that friendship must have motives ?”—‘‘ But it depends on yourself,” 
said ar-Rabi, ‘‘ to have motives for loving him.” —‘‘ And how so ?”’ asked the 
khalif.—‘‘ Treat him with kindness,” replied the other, ‘‘ and he will love you; 
‘©and when he loves you, you will love him.’’—‘‘ By Allah!” exclaimed the 
prince, ‘‘I shall love him even before I have motives for doing so; but tell me 
‘¢ why you asked for him my friendship rather than any thing else ?’’—‘‘ For 
‘“ this reason ;” replied ar-Rabi, ‘‘ when you bear him friendship, the slightest 
‘¢ services he renders you will appear great in your eyes, and his greatest delin- 
‘* quencies will be looked on by you as slight errors: his faults will be (consz- 
‘* dered by you) as the faults of a child, and your protection will be for him as 


‘¢ the naked intercessor.” In this last expression, he alluded to the words of 
the poet al-Farazdak: 


The intercessor who goeth to thee clothed is not like the one who goeth to thee 
naked. 


This verse belongs to a poem composed on Abd Allah Ibn az-Zubair [bn 
al-Awwam, at the period in which he aspired to the khalifat and gained pos- 
session of. Hijaz and Irak ; this was in the reign of Abd al-Malik Ibn Marwan the 
Omaiyide. Al-Farazdak had then quarrelled with his wife an-Nawar (2), and 
they both set out from Basra and proceeded to Mekka, in order that Abd Allah 
Ibn az-Zubair might decide between them. Al-Farazdak, on arriving, went to 
stop with Hamza, the son of Abd Allah Ibn az-Zubair, and an-Nawar with Ibn 
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az-Zubair'’s wife. The two hosts used their influence in favour of their guests, 
but Ibn az-Zubair (jtelded to that of his wife and) decided in favour of an- 
Nawar against al-Farazdak. The poet then made the verses of which we have 
spoken, and his words, the naked intercessor, became proverbial to denote any 
person whose intercession cannot be withstood.—Al-Mansir said one day to ar- 
Rabi: ‘‘ How sweet would be the world, O Rabi! were it not for death.” —‘‘Say 
‘¢ rather,” replied ar-Rabi, ‘‘ that the world bad not been sweet were it not for 
‘¢ death.” —‘‘ And how so?”—‘‘ Because were it not for death, you would never 
‘© have been sitting on that throne.” — ‘‘ You are right ;” replied the khalif.— 
On the approach of death, al-Mansur said to him: ‘‘O Rabi! we have sacrificed 
‘¢ the life to come for a mere dream!’’— The following anecdote is related by ar- 
Rabi: ‘‘ We were one day standing behind al-Mansur (who was seated in his 
‘‘ hall of audience), and a cushion had been placed on the floor for al-Mahdi, 
‘¢ who had been nominated successor to the khalifat; at that moment entered 
‘* Salih, another of al-Mansur’s sons, who had been endeavouring to obtain from 
‘‘ his father the concession of some post of authority for himself. He advanced 
‘« between the double rank of courtiers which extended from the throne to the 
‘* entrance of the hall (3), and in which they all held places corresponding to the 
‘¢ nobleness of their descent and the eminence of the posts they filled: he then 
«¢ stopped and addressed the khalif in elegant terms. When he had finished, 
‘¢ al-Mansur held forth his hand and said: ‘Come to me, my dear son!’ He 
‘¢ then took him to his arms, and looked towards the principal persons present, 
‘¢ expecting to hear one of them celebrate the praises of his son and the high 
‘¢ favour which his parent had shown him, but this none of them dare to do 
‘¢ through dread of al-Mahdi. Then Shabba Ibn kal at-Tamimi rose up and 
‘¢ said: ‘ Admirable is the flow of words which proceeded from the orator who 
‘© stood before thee, O Commander of the faithful! How eloquent a tongue! 
‘¢ What fine expression! What sharpness of intelligence! What copiousness of 
‘« language! and what an elegant turn of thought! But could it be otherwise 
‘¢ in one whose father is the Commander of the faithful, and who has al-Mahdi 
‘‘ for brother? We must say of him in the words of the poet : 


‘That noble courser may, by exertions, come up with his two competitors, for a steed 
‘like him can keep pace with the best. Those two may outrun him if he abates his 
‘speed; but the excellent (saith) horse such as they outrun, is able to distance all 
‘other rivals.’ : 
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‘‘ The company were filled with admiration at the address displayed by the 
‘« speaker in making simultaneously the eulogium of the two brothers, and by 
‘* this means not only satisfying the desires of al-Mansur, but avoiding to offend 
‘© al-Mahdi. Then,” said ar-Rabi, ‘‘the khalif told me not to suffer at-Tamimi 
‘* to withdraw till he received a gift of thirty thousand dirhems, and this order 
‘‘T obeyed.” It is said that none knew who ar-Rabi’s father was, and that one 
day, a member of the Hashimite (mpertal) family entered into the presence 
of al-Mansir and said repeatedly, whilst conversing with him: ‘‘ My father, may: 
‘* God be merciful to him! did so and so.” On which ar-Rabi said to him: 
‘¢ How often wilt thou implore God’s mercy on thy father ? Consider that thou 
‘art in the presence of the Commander of the faithful (4).” To this the other 
replied : ‘‘ I can excuse thee, O Rabi! for thou knowest not the value of ances- 
‘‘tors.” This retort covered him with confusion.—( The khalif) Abu Jaafar al- 
Mansir visited Medina and said to ar-Rabi on entering the city: ‘‘ Find me some 
‘ learned and intelligent person who can point out to me the (chief’) mansions 
‘< of the place; it is now so long since I saw the dwellings of my family.” A 
most intelligent and well-informed youth was discovered by ar-Rabi and pre- 
sented to the khalif; (during their excursion,) the guide did not make any 
observations unless asked by al-Mansur to do so; but he then proceeded, with 
ereat precision and beauty of expression, to furnish every requisite information. 
Al-Mansir was so highly pleased with him, that he ordered him a considerable 
sum of money, but the payment was delayed so long, that the youth found him- 
self under the necessity of asking for it, (and this he did in the following man- 
ner:) As they passed by the house which belonged to Aatika, the daughter of 
Abd Allah and grand-daughter of Abi Sofyan, the young man said: ‘‘This, O 
‘‘Commander of the faithful! is the house of that Aatika to whom Al-Ah- 
‘* was Ibn Muhammad al-Ansari (5) alluded in these lines: 


‘ Dwelling of Adtika! mansion which I avoid through dread of foes, although my 
‘heart be fixed on thee! I turn away and fly thee; but yet unconsciously I turn to- 
‘ wards thee again.’ ” 


Those words caused al-Manstr to reflect, and he said to himself that the 
youth must have here some reason for giving his information, without being 
asked for it. He therefore turned over the leaves of the poem from which the 
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verses were taken, and examined it, passage by passage, till he came to the fol- 
lowing line: 


_ We seg that you do what you promise, but there are persons, with deceitful tongue, 
who promise, but never perform. 


He immediately asked ar-Rabi if he had given the youth what had been 
awarded him, and was informed by him, that a particular circumstance, which 
he mentioned, had caused a delay in the payment. The khalif then ordered 
him to give him immediately the double of what had been promised. 
The youth had certainly taken a most delicate manner of hinting the circum- 
stance, and al-Mansur showed great penetration in perceiving it.—The follow- 
ing anecdote is related by Faika, the daughter of Abd Allah and mother of 
Abd al-Wahid Ibn Jaafar Ibn Sulaiman: ‘‘We were one day with the khalif 
‘¢ al-Mahdi, who had just returned from al-Anbar, to which he had made an 
‘¢ excursion of pleasure, when ar-Rabi came in, holding a piece of leather, on 
‘¢ which some words were written in charcoal and to which was attached a seal 
‘¢ composed of clay mixed with ashes and bearing the impression of the khalif’s 
‘¢ sionet-ring. ‘Commander of the faithful!’ said ar-Rabi, ‘I never saw any 
‘¢ thing more extraordinary than this document; I received it from an Arab of 
‘¢ the Desert who was crying out: This is the Commander of the faithful’s 
‘¢ letter! shew me where to find the man who ts called ar-Rabi, for it ts to 
‘ him that he told me to deliver it! A\-Mahdi took the letter and laughed ; 
‘he then said: ‘It is true; this is my writing and this is my seal; shall I relate 
‘¢ how it happened ?’—To this we replied: ‘If it please the Commander of the 
‘¢ faithful (6).’ And he spoke thus: ‘1 went out to hunt yesterday evening when 
‘© the shower was over; the next morning a thick mist overwhelmed us and I 
‘¢ lost sight of my companions; | then suffered such cold, hunger, and thirst as 


‘¢ God only knows, and I lost my way besides. At that moment came to my 


‘¢ mind a form of prayer which my father (2/-Mansur) had taught me, saying 


. ** that his father (Muhammad) had learned it from his grandfather (4), who 


‘had been taught it by (his father 4bd Allah) the son of Abbas. It was this: 
‘He who sayeth morning and evening: Jn the name of God! and: by the 
‘© might of God! We have -no power or force but in God! I fly to God for 
‘‘ protection! I confide in God! God sufficeth me! We have no power or 
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‘¢ force but in God, the High! the Mighty! He protecteth, sufficeth, direct- 
‘6 eth, and healeth—from fire and flood; from the fall of house and from evil 
‘© death! WhenIhad uttered these words, God raised up a light before me, 
‘¢ and I went towards it, and lo! I found this very Arab of the Desert in his 
‘¢ tent, with a fire which he had been just lighting up (7). ‘Arab of the Desert,’ 
‘¢ said I, ‘hast thou withal to treat a guest ?’—‘ Dismount,’ said he. And 
‘¢] dismounted, and he said to his wife: ‘Bring here that barley.’ And 
‘she brought it. ‘Grind it,’ said he; and she began to grind it. I then said 
‘¢to him: ‘Give me a drink of water;’ and he brought me a skin in which 
‘was a little milk, mixed with more water; and | drank thereof a drink 
‘¢ such as I had never drunk before, it was so sweet! and he gave me one of 
‘¢ his saddle-cloths and I laid my head upon it, and never did I sleep a sounder 
‘Cor a sweeter sleep. On awaking, I saw him seize on a poor miserable sheep, 
‘¢ and kill it, when his wife said to him: ‘Beware, wretched man! thou hast 
‘¢ slain thyself and thy children; your nourishment came from this sheep and 
‘< vet thou hast killed it! What then have we to live on?’ On this I said: 
*¢¢Do not mind! bring the sheep here;’ and I opened it with the knife I wore 
‘‘in my boot, and I took out the liver, and having split it open, I placed it upon 
‘¢ the fire, and I eat thereof. I then said to him: ‘ Dost thou want any thing? 
‘¢] shall give thee a written order for it.’ On this, he brought me that piece 
‘¢ of leather, and I wrote on it with a bit of burnt wood which I picked up at 
‘< his feet, that very note; I then set this seal on it, and told him to go and ask 
‘¢ for one ar-Rabi, to whom he was to give it.’ This note contained an order 
‘« for five hundred thousand dirhims (8), and al-Mahdi exclaimed, on learning 
‘© it: ‘By Allah! 1 meant only fifty thousand, but since five hundred thousand 
‘¢ are written in it, I shall not diminish the sum one single dirhim; and were 
‘¢ there no more in the treasury, he should have it. So give him beasts of bur- 
‘« den and Jet him take it away.’ Ina very short time, that Arab had nume- 
‘¢ rous flocks of camels and sheep, and his mansion became a halting-place for 
‘< those who were going on the pilgrimage, and it received the name of the 
‘¢ Dwelling of the host of al-Mahdi, the Commander of the faithful.” —Ar-Rabi 
died towards the beginning of the year 170 (July, A. D. 786), but at-Tabari 
places his death in the year 169. Some say that he was poisoned by (the new 
khalif) al-Hadi; but, according to another statement, he was ill for eight days 
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and then expired.—His ancestor was called Abu Farwa because he wore a fur- 
red cloak (farwa) when brought to Medina, where he was purchased by Oth- 
man ; having received his hberty from that khalif, he turned grave-digger (haf- 
far). He was one of the captives taken at Jabal al-Khalil (the mountain of 
al-Khalil) (9). As for al-Fadl, the son of ar-Rabi, we shall give his life.— 
The great and well-known quarter of Baghdad, the Grant of ar-Rabi, was so 
called because the possession of it had been conceded to ar-Rabi by (the khalif ) 


al-Mansir. 


(1) The hdjib was one of the principal officers at the courts of princes. He sat at the door of the great 
hall when his master gave audience, and he might admit or exclude (hajab) whom he pleased. A curtain 
(Aijab) was hung across the entrance of the hall, and the hajib merely raised the corner of it up, when he 
chose to let an applicant enter, 

(2) See the life of al-Farazdak, inserted by M. Caussin de Perceval in the Journal Asiatique for 1834. 

(3) It was here necessary, for the sake of clearness, to paraphrase the text. 

(4) Politeness and court-etiquette required that no words should be uttered before the sovereign which 
might call to his mind the idea of death. 

(8) Abd Allah Ibn Muhammad al-Ansari, surnamed al-A hwas ye’, and not al-Akhwas, as all the 
MSS. of Ibn Khallikan have it, was a descendant, as his name indicates, of one of the Ans&rs. He cultivated 
poetry, and such was the virulence of his satires, that Omar Ibn Abd al-Aztz banished him to the island 
of Dahlak, in the Red Sea. On the death of Omar, his successor Yazid Ibn Abd al-Malik recalled him, and 
he died A. H. 179 (A. D. 798-6).— Oiytn at-Tawdrtkh.)—I perceive that in the autograph MS. his name is 
written correctly. 

(6) Literally: The Commander of the faithful és predominant in opinion on the subject. 

(7) According to the old Arabic custom. The dwellers in the Desert lit fires at night to guide travellers 
to their hospitable tents. 

(8) Ten thousand pounds sterling, at the lowest estimation. 

(9) According to Abd 'l-Feda, the river Abd Fotros or Auja has its source in the mountain of al-Khalll, 
which must therefore lie to the north of Jerusalem. The town of al-Khalti or Hebron is situated to the south 
of that city. 


“RAJA IBN HAIAT. 


Abu Mikdam Raja Ibn Haiat Ibn Jarwal al-Kindi (of the tribe of Kinda) was 
one of the learned (tn the daw), and the intimate companion of Omar Ibn Abd 
al-Aziz. ‘‘I was one night with Omar,” said he, ‘‘and the candle was just go- 
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‘¢ ing out, when I stood up to trim it; but the khalif insisted on my remaining 
‘* seated, and he himself rose up to put it in order. On this I said: ‘How, 
‘¢ Commander of the faithful! thou doest it thyself?’ ‘I do it,’ replied he, 
‘¢ 6 (not as the Commander of the faithful but) as Omar; and as Omar I return 
‘* to my place.’ ” 
‘‘ when Omar was preaching from the pulpit, I estimated that his dress was not 
‘* worth more than twelve dirhims (1); and he had on a waistcoat, a turban, a 
‘¢ shirt, trowsers, a mantle, a pair of boots, and a scull-cap.” Many anecdotes 
are related respecting his intimacy with Omar. He was once with Abd al- 
Malik Ibn Marwan when a person was spoken ill of in that khalif’s presence; 
‘¢ By Allah!” said the prince, ‘‘if God deliver him up to me, I shall make him 
‘« feel the weight of my anger (2) |!’ When he got the man into his power, he 
was about to wreak his vengeance on him, but Raja Ibn Haiat rose up and 
said to him: ‘‘ Commander of the faithful ! God has done what was pleasing to 
‘* thee, so do thou what is pleasing to God and grant pardon.” On hearing 
these words, the khalif not only pardoned the prisoner, but treated him with 
particular favour. Raja Ibn Haiat died A. H. 112 (A. D. 730-1). The colour 
of his hair was red and that of his beard white (3). 


(4) About seven shillings. 

(2) Literally: I shall do and act. See note (13), page 73. 

(3) RajA Ibn Hait was one of the most eminent doctors of the law in the days of primitive Islamism. He 
taught Traditions on the authority of some of the principal Tdbis, and others, such as az-Zuhri and Katada, 
gave some Traditions on his authority. All the doctors are unanimous in extolling his science and merits, 
and it is quite sufficient to say in his praise, that fie was the companion, night and day, of the virtuous Omar 
Ibn Abd al-Aziz. The family of Raja inhabited Palestine, to which country they had removed from MaisAn. 
—(Tab. al-Fokahd, fol..29.) 


RUBA IBN AL-AJJAJ. 


Abd Muhammad Ruba Ibn Abi ’sh-Shatha Abd Allah Ibn Raba was a member 
of the tribe of Saad (as-Saadt), which is a branch of that of Tamim (a¢-Z'a- 
mimi), and a native of Basra. He and his father (who was surnamed al-Ajjaj) 


He related also the following circumstance: ‘‘ (One day,) 269 
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were both celebrated for their poetical pieces in that style of composition called 
rajaz (1); the productions of each, forming two separate volumes, are all of the 
rajaz Class and testify the great abilities of their authors. Riba was an able 
critic in philology and possessed a perfect acquaintance with the rare and obso- 
lete terms of the language. The following anecdote is related by the gramma- 
rian Yanus Ibn Habib (2): ‘1 was at Abi Amr Ibn al-Ala’s, when Shubail Ibn . 
‘¢Orwa ad-Dabui entered. Abi Amr rose up to receive him, and having 
‘¢ placed on the floor the saddle-cloth of his mule that his visitor might sit down 
‘Con it, he entered into conversation with him. During their discourse, Shu- 
‘« bail said to Abi Amr: ‘I asked your friend Riba the derivation of his name, 
‘‘ but he did not know it.’ Qn hearing Riba spoken of in this manner, I could 
‘‘ not refrain from saying: ‘ You must (at least) suppose that Maad the son of 
‘¢ Adnan spoke better Arabic than Riba or his father (3): now, do you know 
‘Cwhat four things are called réba, and that 1 am the humble disciple of 
‘¢Ruba?’ Shubail was unable to reply, and retired highly offended; on which 
‘¢ Aba Amr turned to me and said: ‘There is a respectable man who comes to 
‘¢ our conferences and shows us due deference, yet you have offended him by the 
‘¢ manner in which you addressed him.’—‘ But I could not contain myself,’ 
‘* replied I, ‘on hearing him speak of Ruba as he did.’—‘ And are you autho- 
‘‘ rised,’ said Abu Amr, ‘to correct the faults of others?’’’ Yunus then gave 
the four meanings of the word riba, which are: 4. Any substance employed as 
rennet to coagulate milk ; 2. A portion of the night; 3. The wants of a person, 
ex. He cannot supply the wants (riba) of his family, that is, things of which 
they stand in need and which they rely on him to procure; 4. Semen admissarii. 
The same word, with a hamza on the second radical letter means, a patch put 
on a skin for carrying water.— Ruba resided at Basra till the revolt of Ibrahim Ibn 
Abd Allah, the descendant of Ali (4), against al-Mansur, an enterprise of which 
the results are well known: having then conceived apprehensions for his own 
safety, he withdrew into the Desert to avoid the scene of warfare, but died on 
reaching the very place which he had chosen as a refuge. This was in the year 
445 (A. D. 762-3); he was then advanced in age.— When the word riba, with 
a hamza on the second radical, serves as an appellative noun, it means a wooden 
plug used to stop upa hole in a water—pot (5); its plural is ridb. As a proper 
name, it designates the poet whose life is here given. 
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(1) ‘* Ce métre est de tous les métres arabes celui qui offre le plus de facilité et qui se rapproche le plus 
‘* de la prose.”"—(De Sacy's Traité sur la Prosodte arabe.) Its rules and divisions may he found in Freytag’s 
Arabische Verskunst and Samuel Clarke's Prosodia Arabica. 

(2) His life is given in this work. 

(3) Maad Ibn Adnan was the progenitor of the tribes of Azd, Koraish, and Tamim. None ever spoke or 
understood Arabic better than he, and his talent became proverbial. As Roba descended from the tribe of 


Tamim, Maad was his ancestor.—It appears from the Kdmd@s that Shubail Ibn Orwa was son-in-law to 
Katdda Ibn Didma. 


(4) This revolt took place A. H. 145. See Abd ‘l-Feda’s Annals ; Price’s Retrospect, vol. 11. page 16. 
(3) It means also a wooden skewer employed to pin up a rent in a water-skin. 


RUH IBN HATIM AL-MUHALLABI. 


Aba Hatim Rah was the son of Hatim, the son of Kabisa, the son of al-Mu- 
hallab, the son of Abu Sufra, of the tribe of Azd: the remainder of the genea- 
logy shall be given in the life of his great grandfather al-Muhallab. Ruh was 270 
renowned for his nobleness of soul and his generosity. He served under five 
khalifs, namely: as-Saffah, al-Mansir, al-Mahdi, al-Hadi, and ar-Rashid. 
There is no other example, it is said, of such a circumstance having occurred 
except in the case of Abt Musa ’l-Ashari, who acted as governor for the 
Prophet, Abi Bakr, Omar, Othman, and Ali. In the beginning of his reign, 
al-Mahdi conferred the government of Kufa on Ruh Ibn Hatim, and afterwards, 
in the year 159 (A. D. 775-6), he confided to him that of Sind. It is stated 
however by some, that Ruh was nominated to the government of Sind in the 
year 160. Al-Mahdi recalled him in 161 and named him governor of Basra, 
at the very time in which his brother Yazid Ibn Hatim was acting as that 
khalif’s lieutenant in Ifrikiya. Yazid died at Kairawan on Tuesday, the 18th 
Ramadan, A. H. 170 (March, A. D. 787), after a government of fifteen years 
and three months, and was interred outside Bab Salm, one of the city-gates. 
The people of Ifrikiya then said : ‘‘ How far apart will the tombs of these two 
‘‘ brothers be! The one is now governor in Sind and the other is here.” It 
so happened, however, that ar-Rashid removed Ruth from the government of 
Sind and sent him to fill the place left vacant by the death of Yazid: he arrived 
in Ifrikiya on the first of Rajab, A. H. 174, and continued to govern that pro- 
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vince till his death, which took place on the 19th of Ramadan, A. H. 174 (end 
of January, A. D. 791). He was interred in the same tomb with his brother, 
and people were much struck with the singularity of their meeting at last, after 
having been so far asunder. Rabia Ibn Thabit al-Asadi ar-Rakki (1) went to 
Yazid and recited to him a poem in his honour, for which he was generously 
rewarded; he had also celebrated the praises of Yazid Ibn Osaid as-Sulami (2), 
by whom he was treated in a manner inadequate to his merits: this induced 
him to compose a poem containing an eulogium on Yazid Ibn Hatim and a 
satire on Yazid Ibn as-Sulami; from this poem we extract the following 
passages : 
How different in generosity are the two Yaztds—he of the tribe of Sulaim and the 
illustrious son of Hatim. Profusion is the Azdite’s only aim, but the Kaisite’s (3) 


passion is to gather up dirhims. Let him not think, the dunce! that I deign to make 
a satire on him; I am only extolling the men of generous deeds. 


Son of Osaid! strive not to rivalize with the son of Hatim, or thou shalt gnash thy 
teeth with repentance. His generosity is an ocean, and if you dare to enter it, thou 
shalt be overwhelmed by its impetuous waves.—Fool that I was! I hoped to find honour 
in the tribe of Sulaim! What an idle, what a visionary thought! But the family of 
al-Muhallab is a brilliant constellation, and on the day of battle they lead them of Su- 
laim (tnfo captivity) as camels are led by the halter fixed in their nose. 


We shall confine ourselves to these extracts, as the poem is of a considerable 
length.— Yazid had at first paid little regard to this poet, and was therefore at- 
tacked by him in a piece containing this verse : 


I render God due thanks; but here I am returning with the boots of Hunain (Hs as a 
gift from the son of Hatim. 


On his second visit to Yazid, he was received with extreme favour and atten- 
tion. This Yazid was the ancestor of al-Wazir al-Muhallabi (see his life, page 
440). 


(4) Wy a dans fAghdané, vol. 111. fol. 427, un article sur Rabia, fils de Thabit. Ce poéte était appelé com- 
munément Rabiat Errakké, parce qu'il était né 4 Rakka 43 15 ; on le qualifie aussi d’Elansdré, comme ap- 
partenant 4 une famille de Médine. Rabia fut appelé par le kalife Mahdi & la cour; il régut beaucoup de pré- 
sens de ce prince, qu'il loua dans un grand nombre de piéces de vers. Ensuite il quitta la cour, s’éloigna de 
I'lrak, n’eut plus aucun commerce avec les autres poétes et tomba dans une sorte d’oubli. Il était aveugle. 
Sous le califat de Haroun, Rabia fit un éloge d’AbbAs fils de Mohammad fils d’ Ali fils d’Ahdallah fils d’Abb&s 
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fils d’Abdelmottalib. Cet Abbas lui envoya deux dinars. Rabia, irrité d'une telle parsimonie, s’en vengea par 
deux vers satyriques. Abbas se plaignit au calife, qui fit venir Rabia devant lui. Instruit de la honteuse 
lésinerie d'Abb&s, Haroun le blama vivement, renonca a@ un projet qu'il avait alors d‘épouser sa fille et ren- 
voya Rabia comblé de présens.— A. Caussin DE PERCEVAL. 

(2) This is probably the Ibn Osaid as-Sulami mentioned by Ibn al-Athtr as having commanded an expedition 
into Armenia in the year 162 (A. D. 778-9). 

(3) The tribe of Sulaim was descended from that of Kais. 

(4) This is a common proverbial expression; it means: to be disappointed in one’s expectations. Its origin 
and explanation are to be found in al-Maidani’s Proverbs ; Freytag’s edition, tom. I. p. 539. See also 
De Sacy’s Hariri, p. 104. 


AZ-ZUBAIR IBN BAKKAR. 


Abi Abd Allah az-Zubair Ibn Abi Bakr Bakkar Ibn Abd Allah Ibn Musab 271 
Ibn Thabit Ibn Abd Allah Ibn az-Zubair Ibn al-Awwam, sprung from Asad (a/- 
Asadi) (1), a member of the tribe of Koraish, and a descendant of Abd Allah 
Ibn az-Zubair, was one of the most learned men of his time. He filled the place 
of kadi at Mekka and composed some useful works, such as the Genealogies of 
the tribe of Koraish; a most comprehensive treatise and a standing authority on 
the subject. His other writings display the extensive information and superior 
abilities of their author. He taught the Traditions which he had received 
from (Sufydn) Ibn Oyaina and others of the same class, and his own authority 
was cited for Traditions by Ibn Maja al-Kazwini, Ibn Abi ’d-Dunya (2) and 
others. He continued to act as kadi at Mekka till his death, which took place 
on the eve of Sunday the 23rd (or according to others, the 24st) of Zu ’l-Kaada, 
A. H. 256 (October, A. D. 870), aged 84 years.—His father Bakkar Ibn Abd 
Allah died A. H. 195 (A. D. 810-1). 


(4) Abd Allah fils de Zobayr tils d’Ellawwam est qualifié d’Acadi, parce qu'il appartenait, ainsi que Kha- 
didja, premiére femme de Mahomet et sceur d’Elawwam, a la famille d’Agad fils d’Abdelozza fils de Cossai, 
branche de Coraych.—A. C. bE PERCEVAL. 

(2) Abd Bakr Abd Allah Ibn Muhammad Ibn Obaid, a member by adoption of the tribe of Koraish, a client 
(mawla) of the Omaiyide family and surnamed Ibn Abi 'd-Dunia, composed some works on ascetic and other 
subjects. He learned the Traditions from a great number of Traditionists, and taught them to others. He 
was preceptor to some of the young princes of the Abbaside family, and one of his pupils obtained later the 
khalifat and was surnamed al-Motadid. He received for his services a pension of fifteen dinars a month. 
Died A. H. 281 (A. D. 894). —(History of Baghdad by the Khatib, MS. fonds Asselin, No. $41, fol. 72.) 
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ABU ABD ALLAH AZ-ZUBAIRI. 


Abu Abd Allah az-Zubair Ibn Ahmad Ibn Sulaiman Ibn Abd Allah Ibn Aasim 
Ibn al-Mundir Ibn az—Zubair lbn al-Awwam, surnamed az-Zubairi, was a juris- 
consult of the sect of as-Shafi, and the chief imam and professor of that time at 
Basra, his native city. Perfectly acquainted with the legal doctrines of his 
sect, he possessed besides some knowledge of belles-lettres. Having removed to 
Baghdad, he taught the Traditions on the authority of Dawdd Ibn Sulaiman al- 
Muwaddib, Muhammad Ibn Sinan al-Kazzaz (1), Ibrahim Ibn al-Walid, and others 
of the same class; his veracity and exactitude were universally acknowledged, — 
and his own authority was given for Traditions by an—-Nakkash the author of 
the Commentary on the Koran, by Omar Ibn Bishran as-Sukkari, Ali Ibn 
Harun as-Simsar, and others. This doctor, who was deprived of the sense 
of sight, composed many works, such as the Kdfi (sufficient) on jurisprudence, 
the Kitdb an-Naiyat (liber intentionis), the Kitab Satr il-Aura (liber de te- 
gendis pudendis), the Hiddya (guide), the Kitab al-Istishdra wa'l-Istikhdra 
(on taking advice and gaining favour), the Kitdb Riadat il-Mutaallim (in- 
structions for a pupil), the Kitab al-Imdrat (the signal), etc. (2) He 
treated some points of doctrine in a manner peculiar to himself. His death 
took place earlier than A. H. 320 (A. D. 932). 


(4) Abd Bakr Muhammad Ibn SinAn, a Traditionist and native of Baghdad, died A. H. 223 (A. D. 838). -- 
(Tab. al-Muhaddithin.) 
(2) Those works treated, most probably, some of jurisprudence and others of Traditions. 


ZUBAIDA THE WIFE OF AR-RASHID. 


Zubaida, surnamed Omm Jaafar (mother of Jaafar), was daughter to Jaafar 
the son of (the khalif’) Abu Jaafar al-Mansur Abd Allah Ibn Muhammad Ibn 
Ali Ibn Abd Allah Ibn al-Abbas Ibn Abd al-Muttalib Ibn Hashim. She was 
the mother of Muhammad al-Amin, the son of Hardn ar-Rashid. Her charity 
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was ample, her conduct virtuous, and the history of her pilgrimage to. Mekka 
and of what she undertook to execute on the way is so well known, that it is 
useless to repeat it (1). Abd ’l-Faraj Ibn al-Jawzi says in his Kitdb al—Alkab 
(book of surnames), that she furnished the city of Mekka with water, the 
scarcity of which had been so great some time before, that the contents of a water- 
skin cost a gold piece (dinar). She had it brought thither from a distance of ten 
miles; this was effected by levelling hills and hewing through rocks, by which 
means a stream, situated without the sacred territory, was led into the precincts 
of it (2). She constructed also the Akabat al-Bustan (3), and when her inten- 
dant observed to her that the expense would be very great, she replied that she 
was decided to have it executed, were every stroke of a hatchet (given during 
the work) to cost a dinar. The same writer says that she had one hundred 
slave girls, who all knew the Koran by heart, and that each of them had the 
task of repeating one tenth of it daily; so that her palace resounded with a 
continual humming like that of bees. He states also that her name was Amat 
al-Aziz (handmaid of the Almighty), and that, on account of her plumpness 
and freshness, the surname of Zubaida was given her by her grandfather al- 
Mansir (4). At-Tabari says, in his History, that Haran ar-Rashid espoused 
her in the year 165 (A. D. 781-2), and that she died at Baghdad in the month 
of the first Jumada, A. H. 216 (June or July, A. D. 831). Her father Jaafar 
died in the year 186 (A. D. 802). 


(4) The historian Sibt Ibn al-Jawzi says, in his Miradt az-Zamdn, year 216, that Zubaida spent one mil- 
lion of dinars in her pilgrimage, and that her gifts to the learned in Mekka and Medina, and the expense of 
the works executed by her orders in these two cities, amounted to two millions of dinars. 

(2) See Burckhardt’s Travels in Arabia, vol. p. 195. 

(3) Akabat al-Bustdn means the ascent to the garden. It is not mentioned in any of the historical and 
geographical works which I have consulted. 

(4) Zubaida is the diminutive of zubda, cream, or fresh butter. 


ZOFAR IBN AL-HUDAIL AL-HANAFI. 


Abt ’|-Hudail Zofar Ibn al-Hudail Ibn Kais Ibn Sulaim Ibn Kais Ibn Mukam- 
mal Ibn Dohl Ibn Duaib Ibn Jadima [bn Amr Ibn Hunjir Ibn Jundub Ibn al- 
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Anbar Ibn Amr Ibn Tamim Ibn Murr Ibn Udd Ibn Tabikha Ibn al-Yas Ibn 
Modar Ibn Nizar Ibn Maadd Ibn Adnan, surnamed al-Anbari (the descendant of 
al-Anbar) was a doctor of the sect of Abi Hanifa, and as pious as learned. He 
is considered as one of the great Traditionists, but he devoted himself principally 
to the solution of legal questions by means of private judgment (rdz), which, with 
the Hanefites, holds the place of analogical deduction (Ads) (1). His father 
al-Hudail was governor of Ispahan. Zafar was born in the year 110 (A. D. 
728-9), and died in the month of Shaban, A. H. 158 (June, A. D. 775). 


(4) It has been already observed that the orthodox sects deduce the articles of the law from four sources; the 
Koran, the Sunna on Traditions of the Prophet, the common consent (Jjmd@) of the ancient imams, and ana- 
logical reasonings (k¢4s) founded on the principles furnished by the first three sources. The doctors of the 
school of Abd Hantfa had such a predilection for the kéd@s, and went to such lengths in {ts application, that 
those of the other three sects often accused them of sacrificing the authority of the Koran, of the Sunna, and 
of the ancient imdms to that of their own private judgment (rdf). We here find the Shdfite Ibn Khallikan 
declare positively that, in place of the kids, or analogical deductions, they substituted the principle of private 
judgment, or as the word rdé may well signify, of mere speculation. 


ABU DULAMA. 


Abi Dulama Zand Ibn al-Jaun was a person celebrated for his wit, his amusing 
adventures, his acquaintance with general literature, and his talent for poetry. 
The hdéfiz Aba ’l-Faraj Ibn al-Jawzi says in his Tanwir al-Ghabash (darkness 
lighted up) (1): ‘* Abi Dulama was a black slave from Abyssinia, and one of 
‘Chis witty sayings is thus related: (Zhe khalif’) Abu Jaafar al-Mansur had a 
‘¢ female cousin who died and whom he accompanied to the grave. He there 
‘¢ sat down to preside at her burial and showed deep affliction at her loss. 
‘¢ At that moment, Abt Dulama went forward and sat down near him: ‘Fellow"’ 
‘* said al-Mansur, ‘what canst thou have suited for this place?’ pointing to the 
‘© the grave. ‘The Commander of the faithful’s cousin ;’ replied the other. 
‘© On this, the khalif was seized with such a fit of laughter that he fell back- 
‘‘ wards, and he said, on recovering: ‘Fellow! thou hast exposed us to shame 


4? 99 


‘‘ before the people! The Khatib says, in his history of Baghdad, that the 
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deceased was Hammada, wife of al-Mansur, and daughter of Isa, one of al-Man- 
sur’s uncles.--Omar Ibn Shabba relates, in his History of Basra, that Abu Du- 
lama sent one of his cousins with the following lines to Said Ibn Dalaj who. was 
then employed as director of the Ahdath (2) at Basra: 


When you meet the emir greet him with a salutation, and pray that the mercy of God 
be upon him. Tell him then, that I have a creditor among the Arabs of the desert, a 
detested wretch (3), who has an old receipt of mine for one thousand dirhims and the 
half of a thousand and the half of that; a sum which served not for my use, but for gifts 
which I bestowed on the shaikhs of the tribe of Tamim ('). 


Ibn Dalaj (5) sent him immediately the sum for which he asked. When 
Ruih Ibn Hatim al-Muhallabi was governor of Basra, he marched out to attack 
the Khorasanite troops (6), and was accompanied by Aba-Dulama. (When 
the two armies were in presence of each other,) a warrior sallied forth from the 
ranks of the enemy and slew successively a number of Ruh’s soldiers in single 
combat. Ruh then ordered Abi Dulama to go and fight him; his refusals and 
supplications were of no avail; Rah insisted, and Aba Dulama then pronounced 
these verses : 


I fly to Rah for refuge; let him not send me to a combat in which I shall bring dis- 


grace upon the tribe of Asad (7). Your father al-Muhallab left you as a legacy the 276 


love of death, but such a legacy as that I have inherited from none. And this I know 
well, that the act of drawing near to enemies produces a separation between souls and 
bodies. 


Ruh positively declared, however, that he should go forth and fight. ‘* Why,” 
said he to Abii Dulama, ‘‘do you receive pay from the sultan ?’’—‘‘ To fight 
‘¢ for him.” —‘‘ And why not go forth and attack that enemy of God ?”—<‘If I 
‘¢ so forth to him, O emir! I shall be sent to join those who are (dead and ) 
‘gone; and the condition I made with the sultan was, to fight for him, but 
‘“ not to die for him.”’—‘‘By Allah! you shall go and kill him, or take him 
‘¢ prisoner, or be killed yourself!” Perceiving him to be in earnest, Abd Du- 
lama said: ‘‘You know that this day will be the first of (my) days in the next 
‘world; I must therefore have a stock of provisions for so long a journey.” 
Ruh gave orders in consequence, and had him supplied with a pasty containing 
a fowl, with a piece of meat, a skin filled with wine, and some comfits for the 
dessert. Being thus well provided, Abd Dulama sallied forth, sword in hand, 
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on a noble charger; and being an excellent horseman in the hippodrome, he 
wheeled him about in different directions and brandished his lance with great 
skill. His adversary watched him for some time, spying a favorable moment 
to attack him, and then rushed in on him whilst a cloud of dust (dark) as night 
(overshadowed the combatants). Abdi Dulama then sheathed his sword and 
said to the man: ‘‘God forgive you! be not too hasty, but hear what I have 
‘to say; I come to you on important business.”—‘‘ What business ?”’ asked 
the other, who now stopped facing him.—‘‘I am Aba Dulama.’”—‘‘I have 
‘‘ heard speak of you; but, God preserve you, what can have induced you to 
‘* come out against me? why hope to conquer me after seeing so many of your 
‘¢ people fall by my hand ?”—‘‘I come neither to kill you nor to fight with you, 
‘¢ but having observed your skill and activity, I longed to make you my friend ; 
‘¢and I shall now point out to you what is better than fighting.”—‘‘Go on, 
‘¢ with the blessing of God !"—‘‘I see that you are tired, and must be both 
‘hungry and thirsty.’’—-‘‘ That is the fact.” —‘‘ What are Khorasan and Jrak 
‘to us? I have here some bread, meat, wine, and a dessert such as a man 
‘« could desire, and there is not far off a pond of pure water; let us go there and 
‘* breakfast, and I shall let you hear some of the songs which the Arabs of 
‘the Desert sing to their camels.”—‘‘I desire nothing better.” —‘‘ Here goes 
‘‘then; I shall retreat, and do you pursue, till we get out of the crowd of com- 
‘¢ batants.” They both started off, and Ruh looked about for Abi Dulama, 
but in vain; and the Khorasanites sought their valiant horseman, but found him 
not. (When the two worthies had taken their repast) Abi Dulama said to his 
new friend, who had now got into the best humour possible: ‘‘ You know that 
‘¢ Ruh is a most generous man ; it is enough to say that he is descended from 
‘‘ al-Muhallab; now, he intends to give you a magnificent pelisse, a fine horse, 
‘‘ a saddle (8) plated with silver, a sword mounted with precious stones, a long 
‘“lance, a Berber girl, and other gifts in abundance ; as a proof of what I say, 
‘¢T here give you his signet-ring which he sends to you.” —‘‘How can you 
‘¢make me such a proposal? what am I to do with my family ?”—‘‘ Let God’s 
‘¢ will be done, and come with me; leave your family there, and God will give 
‘¢vou another in its stead.”—‘* Well, let us go, with the blessing of God.” 
They then entered at the rear of the army, and gallopped up to Ruh, who 
exclaimed: ‘‘ Abu Dulama! and where were you ?’—‘‘On business of yours. 
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‘* As for killing the man, I could not do it, and as for having my own blood 
‘« spilt, I felt no inclination for it, and yet I dared not return without doing 
“¢ something : so I employed gentle means and have brought you the man (as 
‘¢ @ prisoner), captivated by your generosity; for I promised him, in your 
‘‘name, such and such things.”—‘‘ That promise shall be executed,” said 
Ruh, ‘‘ provided he give me security for his fidelity.”—‘‘In what manner ?” 
—‘‘ Let him bring his family with him.” —On this the man said: ‘‘ My family 
‘* are far away, and it is impossible for me to bring them here now; but stretch 
‘* forth your hand, I will place mine in it, and of my own free accord, make 
‘an oath to divorce my wife if I prove a traitor to you. Now if I do not act 
** with good faith towards you, she is divorced by the very fact, and it would 
then be useless for you to have her in your power.’—‘‘ Your remark is true,” 
said Rah; who immediately received his oath and entered into a pact with him, 
after which he fulfilled the promises made to him by Abt Dulama, and conferred 
on him, moreover, additional favours. The Khorasanite then fought on their 
side against his countrymen, and the extreme bravery which he displayed 274 
Al-Manstr having once given 





mainly contributed to the success of Ruh. 
orders to demolish a number of houses, among which was that of Abu Dulama, 
the latter addressed to him these lines : 
Cousin of the Prophet! (hear) the prayer of one who is on the verge of death and 
whose dwelling is on the point of being destroyed. As she suffers calmly whom re- 
peated pregnancies have accustomed to the pains of parturition, so he is calm, but his 


tranquillity is affected. The whole earth belongs to you; lend then to your slave that 
portion of it which is enclosed by the walls of his house. 


When al-Mahdi, the son of al-Mansur, returned to Baghdad from Rai (9), Abu 
Dulama went to salute him and congratulate him on his arrival. Al-Mahdi 
turned towards him and said: ‘‘ How are you, Abi: Dulama ?’’—‘‘ Commander 
‘* of the faithful!’ replied the other : 

‘1 made an oath that if. you returned.in health and with riches to the abodes of Irak, 
‘you should implore God’s blessing on the Prophet and fill my lap with dirhims.’ 

‘‘ For the first part, willingly,’’ answered al-Mahdi; ‘‘ but for the second, not 
‘* at all.”’— ‘‘May I die to save you!” replied Abu Dulama, ‘‘ but the two parts 
‘* cannot be separated.’’—‘‘ Let Abu Dulama’s lap be filled with dirhims,” said 


al-Mahdi. Abd Dulama then sat down and spread out his knees till his lap was 
68 
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filled with dirhims. ‘‘ Get up now,” said al-Mahdi.—‘‘ Commander of the 
‘‘ faithful!” answered the other, ‘‘my robe will be torn with the weight; allow 
‘“ me first to replace the money in the bags; then I shall be able to rise.” —Abi 
Dulama composed a great deal of poetry, and mention is made of him by 
(Harin) Ibn (Al) al-Munajjim, in his work entitled a/—Bdri, which con- 
tains a selection of pieces composed by poets who lived subsequently to the intro- 
duction of Islamism. He died A. H. 161 (A. D. 777-8); some say, hawever, 
that he lived till the reign of ar-Rashid, who succeeded to the khalifat, A. H. 
170.—It is said that his real name was Zabd, not Zand; but the latter is sup- 
ported by better authority.——The following is one of the numerous anec- 
otes related of him: He once called in a physician to attend his son who had 
fallen sick, and he agreed to pay him a certain sum of money in the event of the 
patient’s recovery. When his son was restored to health, Abu Dulama said to 
the physician : ‘‘ By Allah! we have nothing to give you, but cite the rich Jew” 
(naming him) ‘‘ before the judge, for a sum equal to that which I promised you, 
‘and I and my son will serve as witnesses to prove the debt.” The physician 
immediately took the Jew before the kadi of Kufa, Ibn Abi Laila (40), or, it is 
said, Ibn Shuburma (14), and claimed of him that sum. As the Jew denied the 
debt, his adversary said: ‘‘I shall go and bring my proofs.” He then brought 
Abu Dulama and his son into court. As Abi Dulama apprehended that the kadi 
would make an inquest into his character as a witness (12), he recited the fol- 
lowing verses when in the anteroom, and pronounced them loud enough to be 
heard by the kadi: : 

If people wish to expose me, I shall expose them; if they search into my conduct, I 


shall search into theirs. If they remove the rubbish out of my well, I shall do the 
same to theirs, and let the public know what that rubbish is. 


He then entered, and having given his evidence, the kadi said: ‘‘I have re- 
‘* ceived your declaration and admitted your evidence.” (Being convinced, 
however, that they were false witnesses, he paid the money out of bis own 
purse and dismissed the Jew; but he did not dare to refuse Abi Dulama’s tes- 
timony through dread of his evil tongue. He thus quieted at the same time his 
fears and his conscience. 
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(14) According to Hajji Khalifa, the remainder of the title is as follows: fi fadlés-Sudan wa’l-Habush (being 
a treatise on the eminent mertt of the Negro and Abyssinian races). 

(2) The word Ssfas} Ahdath is employed by the Arabic historians of the crusades in the sense of new 
levées, or recruits; but it seems to bear here a different signification. Ibn al-Athir says, under the year 257 
(A. D. 870-1), that Said Ibn Dalaj was at that time bs, 1. Lol, J fon ¥ & 1, at Basra. As the 
word a Soo means tribute, or capitation—tax, I am inclined to think that the soloa!) and the yo were 
some other species of revenue. Said was deposed from his place A. H. 259 (A. D. 872-3.) 

(3) Literally: May he, as a creditor, be covered with ignominy. 

(4) Ibn Dalaj was a member of that tribe by enfranchisement.—(Kitadb al-Aghdni.) 

(5) All the manuscripts have here Ddlaj, not Ibn Ddlaj. 

(6) According to Ibn al-Athir, Roh Ibn Hatim was appointed governor of Basra, A. H. 165, and filled that 
place till 1467, and before that, in A. H. 164, according to Ibn Khallikan; but none of the historians whom I 
have consulted, speak of this affair between Roh and the Khorasanites. In the autograph MS. this anecdote 
and the preceding one are not to be found. 

(7) Abi Duldma was a mawla, or member by enfranchisement, of the tribe of Asad.—(Aitdb al-Aghdani.) 

(8) This signification of the word oe y has been omitted in the dictionaries. Other examples of this 
signification will be found in the course of the work. In Ibn Khalddn’s History of the Berbers, MS. No. 
2402, fol. 63, we find this passage Lass] Shot ails Be de alan y. 

(9) This was perhaps in A. H. 166; Ibn al-Athir says that al-Mahdi visited Jurjan in that year. 

(10) His life will be found in this work. 

(44) Abd Allah Ibn Shuburma Ibn at-Tufail Jah) ad-Dubbi, a celebrated imam and tabi, was an eminent 
jurisconsult of [Kdfa. He learned the Traditions from Ans, as-Shabi, and Ibn Sirin, and his own authority 
was cited for Traditions by SofyAn ath-Thauri, Sofyan Ibn Oyaina, and others. His veracity and his eminence 
as a doctor of the law were universally acknowledged. He was an abstemious man, intelligent, devout, ge- 
nerous, of a handsome countenance and possessing a talent for poetry. He acted under the khalif al-Maman, 
as kadi of the cultivated country (Saw@d) around Kifa. Born A. H. 92 (A.D. 710-1); died A. H. 144 (A.D. 
761-2).—(Tab. al-Fok. Al-Yafi.) | ' 

(12) The inquest into the character of witnesses is an important part of the Moslim trial. It is called Taz- 
kiyat (purification), and is instituted by the kadi when he has any doubts respecting the morality of the 
person who gives evidence. See Hamilton’s Hedaya, chapter on Evidence. 


IMAD AD-DIN ZINKI. 


Abu ‘l-Jawd Zinki, surnamed al-Malik al-Manstir Imdd ad-din (the victo- 97% 
rious prince, the column of religion), was son to Ak Sunkur Ibn Abd Allah, 
generally known by the title of a/-Hajib, and lord of Musul. (The life of his 
father has been already given, page 225.) Zinki was one of the most eminent 
emirs under the Seljukides, and had been appointed governor of Baghdad in the 
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year 521 (A. D. 4427), by Mahmud Ibn Muhammad Ibn Malak Shah, the reign- 
ing sultan of that dynasty. (At a later period, the city of Musul was granted 
to him as a fief under the following circumstances.) After the assassination 
of Ak Sunkur al-Bursoki and the death of his son Masid, which events we have 
already noticed (page 228), a decree was issued by the sultan Mahmud, who 
was then in Khorasan, directing that the city of Mosul should be delivered over 
to Dubais Ibn Sadaka al-Asadi, the lord of al-Hilla, who immediately prepared 
to proceed to his new government. (The life of Dubais will be found, page 
504). The citadel of Mosul was then in the hands of a powerful emir, named 
Jawili, who had been entrusted by al-Bursoki with the command of the place. 
Prompted by the desire of obtaining the government of Mosul for himself, Ja- 
wili dispatched to Baghdad two emissaries, Baha ad-din Abu ’l-Hasan Ali Ibn 
al-Kasim as-Shahroziri and Salah ad-din Muhammad al-Yaghisani (1), for the 
purpose of effecting that arrangement. On their arrival, they found that the 
khalif al-Mustarshid was decidedly adverse to the nomination of Dubais, and 
would by no means give his consent to it; and a number of letters passed be- 
tween him and the sultan Mahmid on the subject. He finally made choice of 
Zinki as a proper candidate for that office, and having called in the two emissa- 
ries sent from Mosul, he made an agreement with them that means should be 
taken to influence public opinion in favour of Zinki. To obtain this nomina- 
tion, the khalif himself offered the sultan one hundred thousand dinars, and 
the two deputies also engaged to pay him a certain sum of money. The conse- 
quence was that the nomination of Dubais was annulled. Zinki then set out 
and obtained possession of Mosul on the 40th. of Muharram, A. H. 524 (27th 
January, A. D. 1127). Snch is the statement made by Ibn al-Okaimi in his 
History (2), but some-say that Zinki proceeded to Mosul in the year 522; this, 
however, is not exact. When Zinki was established in his government, the 
sultan Mahmud (whose life we shall give) confided to him his two sons Alp Ars- 
lan and Farrikh Shah al-Khafaji (3) that they might be brought up under his 
care, and it was for this reason that he received the title of Atabek, which, as we 
have already observed in the life of Jakar ( page 330), means a bringer up of 
princes. Zinki then became master of all the country around Mosul, and took 
Edessa from Joscelin the Armenian (4), on Saturday, 25th of the latter Jumada, 
A. H. 539 (23rd December, A. D. 1444). He afterwards marched against Kalat 
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Jaabar (5), which was then in the possession of Saif ad-Dawlat Abu ’l-Hasan 
Ali Ibn Malik, and having laid siege to it, he was on the point of taking it, when, 
on the morning of Wednesday, the 45th of the latter Rabi, A. H. 544 (22nd 
September, A. D. 1146), he was found dead in his bed; having been assassin- 
ated that night in his sleep by one of his eunuchs (6). He was interred at Sif- 
fin. My preceptor Izz ad-din Ibn al-Athir says, in his History of the Atabeks, 
that Zinki was about ten years of age when his father was slain, and as this 
event happened in the year 487, as we have already said ( page 225), he must 
have been born about 477 (A. D. 1084-5.)—Szffin is a tract of land on the bor- 
der of the Euphrates, at the distance of a parasang, or less, from Kalat Jaabar ; 





it is situated on the Syrian side of the Euphrates, and Kalat Jaabar on the Meso- 
potamian. At Siffin is a chapel erected on the spot where the celebrated battle 
was fought between Ali and Moawia (in the year 37 of the Hira); it contains 
also the tombs of a number of those Companions (of Muhammad) who fell in 

the action; that of Ammar Ibn Yasir, for instance. — The kadi Baha ad-din 276 
as-Shahrozuri died on Saturday, the 6th Ramadan, A. H. 532 (18th May, A. D. 
1138), at Aleppo, whence his body was borne to Siffin and there interred. 


(1) Fuller details of these proceedings are given by Ibn al-Athir in his Annals. This portion of Ibn al-Athir's 
work will be found, text and translation, in the first yolume of the collection published by the Académie des 
Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres, and entitled Extraits des Historiens arabes relatifs aux Croisades. 

(2) This work is not noticed by Hajji Khalifa, and I have not been able to procure any information respect- 
ing its author. 

(3) In the life of Ghazi, the son of Zinki, Ihn Khallikan gives the title of al-Khafaji to Alp Arslan. In so 
doing he must have followed the authority of Ibn al-Athir. See page 330 of this volume. 

(4) Itis singular that Ibn Khallikén should give the title of the Armenian to Joscelin count of Edessa. 

(5) The castle of Jaabar. See page 329. 

(6) Fora fuller account of Zinki and his enterprises, see M. Reinaud’s Extraits des Historiens arabes rela- 
tifs auw Guerres des Croisades. 


ZINKI IBN MAUDUD. 


Aba ’I-Fath Zinki, the son of Kutb ad-din Maudid and grandson of Zinki 
(Ibn Ak Sunkur), whose life has been just given, was surnamed (dhe him) 
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Imad ad-din, and was usually entitled the Lord of Sinjar. He received the so- 
vereignty of Aleppo on the death of his cousin al-Malik as—Salih Nur ad-din 
Ismail Ibn Mahmid Ibn Zinki, in the year 577 (A. D. 1181-2). The sultan 
Salah ad-din Yusuf Ibn Aiyib then laid siege to Aleppo, A. H. 579, and obtained 
possession of it in the month of Safar of the same year (June, A. D. 1182); an 
arrangement having been made between him and Zinki, who received in ex- 
change the city of Sinjar and its dependencies (1). Zinki removed to Sinjar and 
remained there till his death, which took place in the month of peonatrat: 
A.H. 594 (November, A. D. 1197). 


(4) Some account of the conquest of Aleppo is given by M. Reinaud in his Extratts des Auteurs arabes 
relatifs auz Crotsades. 


BAHA AD-DIN ZUHAIR AL-MUHALLABI. 


Abt ’l-Fadl Zuhair Ibn Muhammad Ibn Ali Ibn Yahya Ibn al-Hasan Ibn 
Jaafar Ibn Mansur Ibn Aasim al-Muhallabi al-Ataki(4), surnamed the hat 
Baha ad-din (splendour of religion) was one of the most eminent men of the 
age for his talent in prose, verse, and penmanship, and the nobleness of his cha— 
racter. Having entered into the service of al-Malik as-Salih Najm ad-din Aba 
’|-Fath Aiyab, the son of al-Malik al-Kamil and (afterwards) sultan (of Egypt), 
he accompanied him from Egypt to the Eastern Countries (Mesopotamia), 
where he remained for some time and then followed him to Damascus, of which 
he had obtained possession. He continued to reside at Damascus till his master 
lost that city under the circumstances which are so well known (2). Soon after, 
when al-Malik as-Salih was at Nablus (Vaplous), his troops treacherously de- 
serted him, and he was taken prisoner by his cousin al-Malik an-Nasir Dawid, 
prince of Karak, and imprisoned.in the citadel of that place. As for Baha ad- 
din Zohair, he remained at Nablus through respect for his patron, and abstained 
from entering into the service of another. When al-Malik as-Salih obtained 
possession of Egypt, Zuhair accompanied him to that kingdom in the same 
capacity as before, and arrived there towards the end of the month of Zi ’I- 
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Kaada, A. H. 637 (June, A. D. 1240). We shall speak again of these events in 
the life of his father al-Malik al-Kamil Muhammad, to which article we there- 
fore refer the reader. I was then dwelling at Cairo, and having felt a strong 
desire of meeting Baha ad-din from what I had heard respecting him, I obtained 
an interview with him after his arrival, and I found that his noble character, 
profound instruction, and mildness of manners far surpassed what I had been 
told. He was in high favour with his master, by whom he was esteemed to 
such a degree, that he became the sole confident of his secret thoughts, and 
with all this, he never employed his influence but to do good: many were the 
persons whom he obliged by his recommendations and protection. He often 
recited to me fragments of his own poetry, one of which was as follows : 


O thou (who art a) garden of beauty! take me to thee; thou shalt suffer no wrong. 
Didst thou ever see a garden without a little flower (Zuhair)? 


He recited to me also this piece, as being of his own composition : 


How can I be delivered from love, which is mixed and combined with my soul? 
I strived to controul my passion for that fickle nymph, who never yielded me a favour. 
Did the moon wish to equal her (in beauty), I should say to the moon: ‘‘ Thy wish is 
‘*vain.”” And thou, pliant branch waving over the sands of the desert! (think not to 
rival the thinness of her waist ;) between her and thee how wide a difference! When 
my friends blamed the folly of my love, her face was for me an ample excuse. What 
divine pen hath traced on that neck the letter waw 5 with her ringlets! How express 
my admiration for the dimples on those cheeks! On passing by me, she turns round 
her head—didst thou ever see a gazelle (3)? There is nothing faulty in her but the 
languor (4) of her eyes. O moon of happiness, at whose aspect my star has set! O 
thou who refusest me the sweetness of thy favour, and grantest me the bitterness of thy 
dislike ! O desire not my death! and yet, if by chance thou showest me love, I die. 


I heard also from him these lines, which he told me were his own: 


Iam truly your Zuhair, for the Muzaina (5) to whom I owe my existence is the libe— 
rality of your hand. I like to hear handsome (jamél) mention made of you; that is for 
me as a (beloved) Buthaina (6). Ask your recollection concerning my affection to— 
wards you; for therein your recollection is a Juhaina (7). 


He recited to me also another of his pieces, but I recollect only two lines of it; 
they are as follows: 


Narcissus of his eyes (8)! how long wilt thou drain my heart’s blood? O, how thou 
art languishing! In beauty nothing resembles thee; nought in the world can equal 
thy perfection. 
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All his poetry is remarkable for its delicate turn of thought, and the graceful 
ease of its composition may be really called unattainable (9). He gave me a cer- 
tificate declaring that I was perfectly master of the poems contained in his 
diwadn ; but as this collection is of frequent occurrence in the hands of the 
public, I shall abstain from citing any further extracts.—I was informed by 
an intimate friend of his, Jamal ad-din Yahya Ibn Matrih, (whose life shall be 
given in this work,) that he once addressed the Adtib in the following lines : 

When the marks of your kindness and favour came to mein a constant succession, 1 
exclaimed : ‘‘ Mayest thou live for ever to do good.” Speak no more of Harim’s gene- 
rosity ; Zuhair is more generous than he (10). 

Baha ad-din Zuhair informed me that his master al-Malik as-Salih once sent 

him from the East countries to Mosul on a mission, and that he there met with 

278 my friend the emir Sharaf ad-din Abu Abbas Ahmad Ibn Muhammad Ibn Abi 
l-Wafa Ibn Khattab, surnamed Ibn al-Halawi, whose family were originally of 
that city, but who himself was born and resided at Damascus. This emir hav- 
ing gone to pay his respects to him, recited in his presence a long and most 
beautiful poem, of which one of the verses was : 


You compose in verse and you reward those who praise you in verse; tell us then 
whether you are Zuhair or Harim. 


‘¢Qn my return from Mosul,” said Zuhair, ‘‘I met Jamal ad-din Ibn Mat- 
‘¢ rih, to whom I gave the poem to read. He was much struck with this verse, 
‘‘ and he afterwards wrote to me these two lines, When the marks of your 
‘¢ kindness, etc.’’—Ibn al-Halawi’s verse is an imitation of the following, which 
were composed by Abu ’l-Kasim, an excellent poet, in honour of the missionary 
and prince of Yemen, Saba Ibn Ahmad as-Sulaihi (44) : 


When I praise the noble chief Ibn Ahmad, he rewards me and gives me praise in 
return. For my poetry he gives me his and presents besides; so he repays me my 
capital with interest. j | 


I learned from Baha ad-din that his birth took place at Mekka on the 5th of 
Zu ’1-Hijja, A. H. 581 (February, A. D. 1186); and he informed me, on ano- 
ther occasion, that he was born at Wadi Nakhla, a valley near that city. It 
was from his own mouth that I received the genealogy inserted above, and he 
told me that he descended from al-Muhallab Ibn Abi Sufra.—I had sketched 
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out the foregoing notice whilst he was yet alive and confined to his house (from 
grief) after the death of his master (4. H. 647); but he was carried off later, 
by the dreadful sickness which prevailed in Egypt and Cairo, A. H. 656, and 
from which very few recovered. It began on Thursday, the 24th of Shaw- 
wal, and Baha ad-din was one of those who were taken ill; he suffered a few 
days and then expired towards the afternoon of Sunday, 4th of Za ’l-Kaada of 
that year (November, A. D. 1258). The next day, after the prayer of noon, his 
corpse was-borne to the Lesser Karafa and interred near the south side of the 
chapel which covers the imam as-Shafi’s tomb. I was not able to attend his 
funeral service, being then confined with the epidemic; but on my recovery, 
I visited his grave, on account of our mutual friendship, and I prayed to God 
to have mercy on him; after which I read over him a portion of the Koran. 


(14) Al-Ataki means descended from al-Atik, a member of the tribe of Azd. 

(2) See the Annals of Abd ’l-Fed4 under the year 637 of the Hijra. 

(3) By this apostrophe he means that his mistress turned round her head with the grace of a gazelle. This 
is a very common image in Arabic poetry. 

(4) See page 28, note (3). 

(8) Zuhair the author of one of the Moaliakas, descended from Muzaina Ibn Udd Ibn Tabikha. 

(6) Buthaina was the mistress of Jamti. See the life of the latter, page 331. 


(7) An allusion to the ancient proverb oni] ysl Ray dus Exact information may be had from 
Juhaina. See Pocock’s Spectmen, p. 329. 


(8) See Introduction. 


(9) This seems to be the idea which the author meant to express by the words grtooll Syd, but some 
doubts remain on the translator's mind. 


(10) The poet Zuhair celebrated in his Moallaka the generosity of Harim.—This is another play on the simi- 
litude of names. 


(44) A sketch of this prince’s history is given in Johannsen’s Historia Yemane, p. 131. 


ZIAD IBN ABD ALLAH AL-BAKKAI. 


Abi Muhammad Ziad al-Aamiri was the son of Abd Allah Ibn Tufail [bn 
Aamir al-Absi (1), and descended from the family of al-Bakka, a branch of the 
tribe of Aamir Ibn Sasa. Ziad knew by heart the Strat ar—Rasiil, or History of 
the Prophet by Muhammad Ibn Ishak, and taught it with the permission of the 
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author, and it is his authority which is cited by Abd al-Malik Ibn Hisham in the 
remodelled edition of that work, entitled Sirat Jon Hishdm.  A\-Bakkai was 
born at Kufa; his veracity and exactitude as a traditionist are well established, 
having been cited by al-Bokhari, in that chapter of the Sahih which treats on 
war with infidels, and by Muslim in different places of his work bearing the same 
title. Al-Bokhari mentions in his History this saying of Waki (Jn al-Jarrdh) : 
Ziéd is too eminent to have his veracity as a traditionist impeached ; and at- 
Tirmidi, having misunderstood it, wrote in his collection of Traditions: ‘* Al- 
‘¢ Bokhari states that Waki said: Zidd Ibn Abd Allah, notwithstanding his 
‘‘ eminence, has had his veracity as a Traditionist impeached.” This is, 
however, a mistake, as Waki said nothing more of him than what al-Bokhari 
mentions, and had Waki impugned his veracity, neither al-Bokhari nor Muslim 
would have cited a single Tradition on his authority; since they rejected that 


279 of al-Harith al-Aawar and Abban Ibn Aiyash because as-Shabi accused them of 


falsehood. Ziad received his Traditions from al-Aamash and transmitted them 
to Ahmad Ibn Hanbal and others, by whom his authority is cited. He died at 
Kifa, A. H. 183 (A. D. 799).—Bakkadi is derived from Bakkd (the weeper), a 
surname given to his ancestor Rabia Ibn Aamir Ibn Sasa on account of a cir- 
cumstance too improper to be mentioned (2). 


(4) It is impossible that Ziad could have belonged to the tribe of Abs, as the surname here given him seems 
to indicate. There is every reason to think that, for Absé . } we must read Kats 8 | (descended 
from Kats Ghatlan). The latter, as I have since discovered, is the reading of the autograph MS. 

(2) This circumstance is not mentioned in the Kitab al-Aghdané, the only work in which there was any pro- 
bability of finding it. . 


TAJ AD-DIN AL-KINDI. 


Abi ’l-Yomn Zaid Ibn al—Hasan Ibn Zaid Ibn al-Hasan Ibn Said al-Kindi 
(belonging to the tribe of Kinda), surnamed Tdj ad-din (the crown of reli- 
gion), was born and brought up at Baghdad, but he fixed his residence at 
Damascus and died in that city. He was a koran-reader, a grammarian, and 
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a man of letters; the first of his age in all the branches of erudition, deeply 
imbued with traditional information received from the best authorities, and so 
illustrious by his reputation that it is useless for us to expatiate on his merits. 
Having studied under the most eminent masters, and among the rest, Abi ’s- 
Saadat Ibn as-Shajari, Abi Muhammad Ibn al-Khashshab, and Abi Mansitr 
al-Jawaliki (1), he left Baghdad when yet a youth, and he revisited it for the last 
time in the year 563 (A. D. 1167-8). Having fixed his residence at Aleppo, 
he traded in old clothes, which he took to sell in Asia Minor. He afterwards 
removed to Damascus, where he gained the friendship and special favour of the 
emir Izz ad-din Farrukh Shah, son to Shahan Shah and nephew to the sultan 
Salah ad-din Yusuf Ibn Aiyub. Having accompanied his patron to Egypt, he 
got into his possession the most valuable works preserved in the libraries of 
that country, and then returned to Damascus, where he settled. He was visited by 
numbers for the purpose of studying under his tuition, and the list of (his own) 
masters, drawn up by himself in alphabetical order, forms a large volume. One 
of his scholars related to me the following circumstance : ‘I was sitting at the 
‘door of the grammarian Abi Muhammad Ibn al-Khashshab, when the cele- 
‘‘ brated imam, az-Zamakhshari, came out and advanced towards me. He 
‘* supported himself on a crutch in walking, (having lost one of his feet, which 
‘* had been frost-bitten ;) and the people said: There is az-Zamakhshari.” The 
same person furnished (me with a note copiéd by him) from (a paper in) the 
handwriting of Taj ad-din, and which I here give: ‘‘Az-Zamakhshari was the 
‘‘most learned Persian of his time in the Arabic language, having surpassed 
‘¢ them all by the.knowledge which he obtained of it (by practice) and by the 
‘* study of works treating on the subject. He was the last of their men of talent, 
‘and was well known to be a Motazelite. He came to us at Baghdad in the 
‘*vear 533 (A. D. 1138-9), and I saw him twice at the house of my master 
‘“¢ Aba ‘l-Mansur al-Jawaliki, under whose tuition he was reading some intro- 
‘*ductory works on philology (2), with the design of procuring from him a 
‘“ licence to teach them; for az-Zamakhshari, with all his learning, had never 
‘< met (with masters of repute so as to study under them), neither had he re- 
‘* ceived any oral information (which he was authorised to communicate to 


‘< others).” When I was at Cairo, the shazkh Muhaddab ad-din Abi Talib 
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Muhammad, surnamed Ibn al-Khaimi, related to me this anecdote: ‘*The shazkh 
‘< Taj ad-din al-Kindi wrote to me, from Damascus, a poem containing these 
‘ lines : 


‘O my friend! you so sedulous to fulfil the duties of friendship! you have kept 
‘ your promise towards us and laid upon us a heavy debt (of gratitude). We are here 
‘in Syria, possessed with the desire of seeing you (3); do you, in Egypt, feel desire 
‘to see us? In withholding from you the respect due to your merit, there we held 
‘ the first rank; but you hold the first rank in the bestowing of favours upon us. It 
‘is out of our power that you should see us with you, and it is out of yours that we 
‘should see you with us. May God fulfil his promise towards those who keep theirs ; 
‘ may he grant (fo our friend) as full a recompense as the fidelity we have shown.’ 


280 ‘‘ To this,” said Ibn al-Khaimi, ‘I replied in a piece of verse which con- 
‘S tained these lines: 


‘O you, descendants of Kinda who inhabit Syria! we have failed in our duty towards 
‘you. To fulfil the obligations of friendship, we should have died en your departure 
‘ from us.’”’ 


Ibn al-Khaimi recited to me also the following verses as Taj ad-din’s : 


Let the astrologer grovel in his delusion, if he pretend to the knowledge of events 
brought round by the revolution of the sphere. To God alone pertains eternal know- 
ledge, and neither man nor angel shares with him therein. Astrologers make of their 
impiety a net to catch wealth ; what evil means they employ,—a net and infidelity! 


The following lines were written to Taj ad-din by Abi Shuja Ibn ad-Dah- 
han al-Faradi, whose life shall be given later : 


May the Lord in his bounty grant thee, Zeid! such additional favours as may sur- 
pass thy utmost hopes! May God never work a change in thy happy state as long as 
state and change shall be discussed by grammarians (4). It is to thee, above all men, 
that a grammatical allusion should be addressed ; have not grammatical examples been 
formed with thy name (5) ? 


When the shaikh Taj ad-din was far advanced in years, he composed these 
lines : 


I see men desire long life, but length of life proves only the nothingness of the past, 
and bringeth with it misery. In the season of youth I wished that God might lengthen 
my days, and truly such a gift is a favour. But when I obtained my wish, that age 
which I desired so much became an affliction. When alone, my imagination sets be- 
fore my mind the image of myself borne on the shoulders of men who walk with rapid 
pace (6). When the Zephyr flits past me, its breath reminds me (not of gardens, but) 
of those excavations which are covered over with earth (7). Here I am now, exposed 
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to the fearful thunders and lightnings (8) of one and ninety years. People say: 
‘‘ Medicine will do thee good,” but for me there is one medicine only—the mercy of 


Taj ad-din was born at Baghdad on the morning of Wednesday, 25th Shaban, 
A. H. 520 (September, A. D. 1126); he died at Damascus on Monday, the 6th 
of Shawwal, 613 (January, A. D. 1217), and was interred the same day at Mount 
Kasiun. As for the shatkh Muhaddab ad-din (Jbn al-Khaimi), he told me 
himself that his genealogy was as follows: Aba Talib Muhammad [bn Abi ’I- 
Hasan Ali Ibn Ali [bn al-Mufaddal Ibn at-Tamaghaz. He recited to me a great 
deal of poetry composed by himself and by others. I got acquainted with him 
at our assemblies in Kairo, and was informed by him that he was born at al-Hilla 
al-Mazyadiya (9) on the 28th of Shawwal, A. H. 549 (January, A. D. 1155). 
He died (at Cairo) on Wednesday, 20th of. Zu *|-Hijja, 642 (May, A. D. 1245), 
and was interred the next morning in the cemetery of the Lesser Karafa. I at- 
tended his funeral service. He was considered to be a perfect master of (the pure 
Arabic) language, and a correct transmitter of poetical pieces and of ( phrases 
illustrative of ) philology. —Kdsiin is a mountain which overlooks Damascus ; 2814 
it contains the tombs and mausoleums of the inhabitants, with a mosque, a 
number of colleges and of Moslim monasteries. (Z'wo of the rivers which water 


Damascus,) the Thaura and the Yazid have their sources in this mountain. 


(1) The lives of these three persons will be found in this work. 

(2) The words Lixl,s cy? are so vague in their meaning, that the phrase to which they belong may be 
translated thus: Under whose tuition he was reading the introductions of some philological works, or under 
whose tuition he was reading some philological works, from beginning to end. 

(3) Literally: Pledges in the possession of desire towards thee. 

(4) State and change, or, as the original words are sometimes translated, the term of circumstance and the 
exchange or permutative, are two subjects which the Arabian grammarians have treated with great ability. 

(5) Alluding to the usual examples, +) °b stetit Zeidus, | eo +2) ~ ye verberavit Zeidus Amrum, 
etc. 

(6) That is: The image of his own funeral. The rapid march of a Moslim funeral procession is well 
known. 

(7) He means the graves, but is unwilling to pronounce a word of such sinister meaning. 

(8) A metaphor for threats. It is employed in the Koran. 

(9) See page 504. 
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ZIRI IBN MANAD. 


The emir Ziri Ibn Manad, a member of the tribe of Sinhaja (1), and sprung 
from Himyar, was the ancestor of al-Moizz Ibn Badis (whose life will be found 
in another part of this work). Mention has been already made of his son Bo- 
lukkin ( page 267), of his great-grandson Badis ( page 248), and of his des- 
cendant Tamim ( page 281): in this last article, we have traced up, in the full- 
est manner, the descent of the family; Ziri was the first of them who attained 
supreme power. It was he who founded and fortified the city of Aashir; he 
commenced that undertaking during the revolt of Abu Yazid against al-Kaim Ibn 
al-Mahdi and his son Ismail al-Mansir (see page 219). Ziri having esta- 
blished his power at Aashir and subdued the surrounding country, received 
from al-Mansur the gift of the town of Tahart and its dependencies. He was 
an able ruler, brave and enterprising. The secret jealousy and hatred which 
sibsisted between him and Jaafar al-Andalusi (see page 326) led to a battle 
which terminated by the death of Ziri. This event occurred in the month of 
Ramadan, A. H. 360 (July, A. D. 974): it is said that his horse having stum- 
bled, he was thrown to the ground and then killed. His reign lasted twenty-six 
years. We have already spoken of Aashir in the life of Ibn Kurkul (page 
43) (2). Tdhart is a city in North Africa: there are two places which bear 
this name, one Old Tahart and the other New Tahart, but I do not know 
which of them it was that came into the possession of Ziri (3). 








(4) Ibn Khallikan pronounces this word sunhdja, or sinkdja, but the manuscripts of the History of the 
Berbers by Ibn Khalddn write it Sanhaja. It is an Arabic corruption of the Berber name Zanak 5 5 or 
Sanak J \r0. 

(2) This is an oversight; the author merely refers back to the present article-——In my translation of the 
Arabic historians who treat of the dynasties of North Africa, will be found a note on the precise situation of 
Aashir, a point which had not been hitherto ascertained. It is sufficient to state here that this city was built 
on the range of those precipitous hills to the south of Algeria, which are named in modern maps Téttery Doch. 

(3) New Tahart was founded by Abd ar-Rahman the Rustemide, A. H. 144. It was this city which was 
given to Ziri by al-Mansdir. 
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ZAINAB THE DAUGHTER OF AS-SHARI. 


Zainab, called also Hurra, and surnamed Omm al-Muwaiyad, was the daugh- 
ter of Abd ’I-Kasim Abd ar-Rahman Ibn al-Hasan Ibn Ahmad Ibn Sahl Ibn 
- Ahmad Ibn Abdds the Sufi, a native of Jurjan and an inhabitant of Naisapur, 
who was generally known by the surname of as-Shari. His daughter Zainab 
was a woman of great instruction, having met (and studied under) a number 
of persons eminent for their learning, and from whom she obtained certificates 
authorising her to teach that information and traditional knowledge which she 
had acquired under their tuition. Among those from whom she took lessons 
were Abi Muhammad Ismail Ibn Abi ’I-Kasim Ibn Abi Bakr the Aoran-reader 
and a native of Naisapir, Abi ‘I-Kasim Zahir as-Shahhami and Abu Bakr 
Wajih as-Shabhami the sons of Abi Tahir, Abd al-Munim al-Kushairi, and 
Abi ’l-Futah Abd al-Wabhab Ibn Shah as-Shadiyaji (native of Shddiydj near 
Naisapiir). She received also licences to teach from the hdfiz Abd al-Ghafir 
al-Farisi,-the very learned az-Zamakhshari, author of the Kashshaf, and other 
masters of traditional learning. I possess a licence which she granted me in 
the year 610 (4.D.1213-4. I was then little more than two years of age, 
as) my birth took place on Thursday afternoon, 11th of the latter Rabi, A. H. 
608 (22nd September, A. D. 1211) (1). Iwas born at Arbela, in the college 
founded by the sultan of that city, al-Malik al-Moazzam Muzaffar ad-din, the son 
of Zain ad-din. Zainab was born at Naisapur, A. H. 524 (A. D. 1130), and died 282 
in the same city, in the month of the latter Jumada, A. H. 615 (A.D. 1218-9). 
— Shari means one who prepares or sells camel's hair ; 1 do not know, how- 
ever, which of her ancestors it was who, by following this profession, obtained 
that surname. 


(1) It is possible for a child of that age to learn by heart some of the shorter Traditions, some of which con- 
Sist only in a few words. 
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SALIM IBN ABD ALLAH AL-ADAWI. 


Salim, the son of Abd Allah and surnamed Abi Omar or Abi Abd Allah, was 
erandson to the khalif Omar Ibn Khattab (through whom he descended from 
Adi Ibn Caab Ibn Luwai, for which reason he bore the surname of ) al-Adawi. 
He was one of the chief jurisconsults of Medina and also one of the principal 
Tabis by his birth, his learning, and his veracity as a Traditionist. He gave 
the Traditions on the authority of his father and others, and his own authority 
was cited by az-Zuhri and by Nafi. He died towards the end of Zu ’1-Hijja, 
A. H. 106 (May, A. D. 725), or 108 according to another statement. The khalif 
Hisham Ibn Abd al-Malik had presided at the pilgrimage that year, and on his 
return from Mekka, he entered Medina at the moment of Salim’s death. It was 
he who pronounced the funeral service over the body, and he proceeded to the 
burying-ground of al-Baki for that purpose; the crowd being so great (that it 
was impossible to perform it at the house of the deceased). Hisham, on see- 
ing the multitude of people which had assembled there, said to Ibrahim Ibn 
Hisham al-Makhzimi: ‘‘ Make a levy of four thousand men from among these 
‘¢ people, to serve me as soldiers ;”’ and for this reason it was, that the year of 
Salim’s death was called the year of the four thousand. Muhammad Ibn Ishak, 
the author of the work entitled al-Maghdzi wa ’s-Siar, relates as follows : 
‘¢ T saw Salim the son of Abd Allah and the grandson of Omar Ibn al-Khattab ; 
‘he always wore woollen (1); he was a corpulent man and lived by the labour 
‘‘ of his own hands. (Zhe khalif) Sulaiman Ibn Abd al-Malik entered one 
‘¢ day into the Kaaba, and seeing Salim, told him to ask whatever he desired, 
“¢ on which Salim answered: ‘ By Allah! I shall ask of God only, when I am in 
‘¢ God’s house.: ”’ 


(4) This would seem to prove that he belonged to the fraternity of the Safis. 
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ABU BAKR IBN ATYASH. 


Abt Bakr Salim tbn Aiyash Ibn Salim al-Khaiyat al-Asadi al-Kifi (@ member 
of the tribe of Asad, a native of Kiifa), an eminent Traditionist and cele- 
brated for his learning, was one of those who received from Aasim the readings 
of the Koran, and handed them down. He had been enfranchised by Wasil 
Ibn Haiyan al-Ahdab. The following anecdote respecting him is related by al- 
Mubarrad in his Kamil: Abi Bakr Ibn Aiyash said: ‘1 was suffering from an 
‘anxious desire (of meeting one whom I loved), when | called to mind the 
“¢ verse of Zu ’r-Rumma’s : 

‘Perhaps a flow of tears will give me ease from pain; perhaps it may cure a heart 
‘whose sole companion is sad thoughts.’ 

‘* On this I withdrew to a private place and wept, by which means my suffer- 
‘‘ ings were calmed.’ ” A number of other anecdotes are related concerning 
him. Some say that Abi Bakr was his real name and not a surname, but 
others mention that he was called Shoba. The following relation has been 
handed down in his own words: ‘‘When a misfortune befel me in my youth, | 
‘* bore it with firmness and kept from weeping by strength of endurance (1); this 
‘‘ however was hurtful to me, and I suffered much from it ; but one day, being 
‘* at al-Konasa (2), I saw an Arab of the Desert mounted on a camel, who stop- 
‘¢ ped and recited these lines : 

‘* My two friends (3)! (rein over your camels and) turn their breasts towards Huzwa, 
‘* that spot so long abandoned. There we shall weep over the abodes (of our friends, 


‘‘now im ruins)! Perhaps a flow of tears may give me ease from pain; perhaps it 
‘* may cure a heart whose sole companion is sad thoughts. 


‘¢ T asked who he was, and they told me he was Zi ‘r-Rumma. Some time 285 

‘‘ after, misfortunes fell upon me, and having wept, I obtained relief. On this 
‘© T said: ‘That scoundrel of a wild Arab! how knowing he was. Eighteen 
days after the death of ar-Rashid, Ibn Aiyash died at Kifa, A.H. 193 (April, 
A. D. 809), at the age of ninety-eight years. Ar-Rashid died at Tus on the 
eve of Saturday, the 3rd of the latter Jumada of that year (23rd March, A. D. 
809).—It is also said that Ibn Aiyash was a maw/a to the tribe of Kahil Ibn 
Asad Ibn Khuzaima. 
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(4) Here the author relates, perhaps through inadvertence, another version of the same anecdote. 
(2) Al-Kondsa, a village near KOfa.—(Kamds. Mardsid.) 
(3) See page 118, note (1). 


SABUR IBN ARDASHIR THE VIZIR. 


Abia Nasr Sabir Ibn Ardashir, vizir to the Dailemite sultan Baha ad-Dawlat 
Aba Nasr son of Adad ad-Dawlat Ibn Buwaih, was illustrious as a powerful 
chief and eminent as a vizir, equally remarkable for his abilities and for his 
learning. His palace was the constant resort of the poets of the day. Ath- 
Thalibi mentions him in the Yatima, and devotes a special chapter of that 
work to the poets who celebrated his praise. Among the number was Abii ’!- 
Faraj al-Babbagha, who composed these lines in his honour : 


I blamed Fortune for withholding the accomplishment of my desires, and she an- 
swered : ‘‘ Your reproaches are unreasonable ; that which you ask cannot be granted.” 
I replied: ‘‘ It depends on you that my hopes of riches be not frustrated .”—‘‘ You 
‘‘are mistaken,” said she, ‘‘it depends upon Sdbdr. Apply to the vizir Abd Nasr 
‘*and make an exorbitant demand; the extravagance of your suit will be easily par- 
‘‘doned.” I followed the advice which Fortune gave me; and good advice, even from 
an enemy, deserves thanks. 


Another of those poets, Muhammad Ibn Ahmad al-Hariin, addressed him in a 
poem containing this passage : 


O thou who ensurest the repose of the empire in those days of trouble! thou who 
art firm in heart when fate itself trembles! Why does the world treat me so cruelly? 
I cannot obtain therein a place of abode, and I (wander from one country to another) 
like a novel thought when it passes into a proverb. Were fortune just, were she in- 
dulgent, I should have possessed, under thy protection, horses and servants. For 
how admirable are the words which I have scattered abroad! those precious pearls ! 
—did maidens possess them, they would not consent to remain without necklaces ;— 
and those brilliant thoughts !—did maidens read them, their eyes would require no 
kohl to increase their brightness (1). 


The vizir having been deposed and afterwards reinstated, Abu Ishak as-Sabi 
wrote to him these lines: 


Wedded to the vizirat, you divorced her (2) from you when she was in fault and 
acted wrong. It was then necessary that she should belong to another before she 
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could legally return to you (3). She is now yours again, and she made an oath that 
no bridegroom, excepting you, should pass a night with her and live. 


He founded at Baghdad a house of learning (or college), and the poet Abu 
*|-Ala al-Maarri alludes to it in this passage from one of his most celebrated 


hasidas : 


And in the house of Sabdr, a sprightly songstress enlivened our evenings with a 
voice melodious as the dove’s. 


Sabir died at Baghdad, A. H. 416 (A. D. 1025-6); he was born at Shiraz on 
the eve of Saturday, the 15th of Zu ’l-Kaada, A. H. 336 (May, A. D. 948). 
His sovereign Baha ad-din died at Arrajan in the month of the first Jumada, 
A.H. 403 (November-December, A.D. 1012), aged forty-two years, nine months 
and twenty days. —Sdbidr is an Arabic alteration of the Persian words shah 
pur, the king’s son. Here, according to the custom of the Persians, the noun 
soverned in the genitive is placed before the governing noun (which is not the 
case in Arabic). The first who bore this name was Sapir Ibn Ardashir Ibn 
Babek Ibn Sasan, one of the kings of Persia. —Ad-Darakutni says that we must 
pronounce Ardashir ; a second author states that this word means in Persian 
flour, malk, but another says flour, sweet. Ard signifies flour, shir milk, and 
shirin sweet.—Some pronounce this name 4zdashir (4). 


(1) Such is the real meaning of a verse containing a series of quibbles impossible to be translated. In the 
Arabic text we find the word a po with the sense of eyes, of excellent things, and of essence or constituent 
substance ; in the two last cases it is opposed to the word wie which means reality and thoughts. 

(2) To maintain the propriety of the metaphor, it was necessary, in making the translation, to consider 
vizirat as of the feminine gender. 

(3) It is well known that by the Moslim law, a man cannot take back his wife, when he has repudiated her 
by an absolute divorce, until she has been married and divorced by another. 

\4) In Arabic manuscripts, this name is generally written in the last manner. See additions and corrections. 


SARI AS-SAKATI. 


Abt *l-Hasan Sari [bn al-Mughallis as-Sakati (¢he seller of cast clothes ), 
was one of the men of the path (1), and of the masters of the truth (2); the 
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first person of his time by his devotion and his acquaintance with the doc- 
trines of Sufism (3). He was maternal uncle to Abu ’!-Kasim al-Junaid and his 
master (in Sifism); his own master was Mardf al-Karkhi. It is said that as- 
Sakati was one day in his shop, when Marif came to him with an orphan boy 
and said: ‘‘Clothe this orphan.””—‘*I clothed the boy,” said as-Sakati, ‘‘ and 
‘© Mardf was rejoiced thereat and said: ‘May God render the world hateful to 
‘¢ thee and grant thee repose from all thy cares !’—I immediately left my shop, 
‘‘ hating nothing so much as the world; and I owe my present state (of qui- 
‘6 etude) to the blessed merits of Marif.”’ --The following anecdote is related on 
good authority: Sari said that for thirty years he never ceased imploring divine 
pardon for having once exclaimed: Praise be to God! and on being asked the 
reason, he said: ‘‘A fire broke out in Baghdad, and a person came up to me and 
‘¢ told me that my shop had escaped, on which I uttered those words; and even 
‘to this moment I repent of having said so, because it showed that I wished 
‘¢ better to myself than to others.””—Al-Junaid relates as follows: ‘‘I went one 
‘¢ day to see my uncle as-Sakati and found bim in tears. ‘What causeth thee 
‘* to weep?’ said I.—‘ Yesterday,’ replied as-Sakati, ‘ my little girl came and said 
‘‘tome: Father! the night is warm and I have brought a pitcher (of water) to 
‘‘ hang it up here for thee (4).—A heaviness then came over my eyes and I fell 
‘¢ into a sleep, during which I saw the most beauteous maid of God’s creation 
‘< descend from heaven. ‘ For whom art thou destined?’ said I. 4For him,’ 
‘¢ she replied, ‘who drinketh not of water cooled in a pitcher.’ I immediately 
‘took the pitcher and dashed it to the ground.” Al-Junaid said that he saw 
the fragments lying about and that as-Sakati left them there till they were co- 
vered by the accumulation of dust.—Sari as-Sakati died at Baghdad, A. H. 
251; or, by another account, on Wednesday, the 6th of Ramadan, after day- _ 
break, A. H. 256 (August, A. D. 870); but some place his death in the year 
257.—He was interred in the Shinizi cemetery. The Khatib says in his his- 
tory of Baghdad: ‘‘ The Shunizi burying-ground is situated behind the place 
‘¢ called at-Tutha and near the canal made by Isa Ibn Ali the Hashimite, and 
‘¢ called after him the river Isa. I heard one of my masters say that the Ko- 
‘‘raish grave-yard (at Baghdad) was known in old times by the name of the 
‘* lesser Shiinizi, and that the cemetery at the back of at-Tutha bore that of 
‘6 the greater Shinizi. They were so called after two brothers, one of whom 
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‘* was buried in each.” The tomb of Sari as-Sakati is a conspicuous and 28% 
well-known object; close beside it is that of al-Junaid.—As-Sakati used fre- 
quently to recite these lines : 





When I complained of the pains of love, my mistress said: ‘‘ Thou tellest me a 
‘* falsehood; why do I see thy bones clothed with flesh? There can be no love (in a 
‘¢ man) unless his skin cleave to his entrails, and his mind be so greatly troubled, that 
‘* he answers not when called.” 


(4) See page 259, note (3). 

(2) See page 340, note (3). 

(3) Literally: ‘‘ With the sciences of the profession of the divine unity.’”’ Every necessary information on 
this abstruse subject will be found in M. de Sacy’s analysis of Jami’s Lives of the Sdfis; Notices et Extraits, 
tom. XII. page 345. 

(4) Water placed in a porous earthen jar cools by evaporation. 


AS-SARI AR-RAFA. 


Abd ’l-Hasan as-Sari Ibn Ahmad Ibn as-Sari al-Kindi al-Mausili (member of 
the tribe of Kinda and native of Mosul), surnamed ar-Rafla (the darner), was 
a poet of celebrity. In his youth, he wrought as a lace-maker at a shop in 
Baghdad, but at the same time, he composed poetry and cultivated belles-let- 
tres with assiduity. By his perseverance he succeeded in attaining great pro- 
ficiency as a poet, and having visited Saif ad-Dawlat Ibn Hamdan at Aleppo, 
he made poems in his honour and remained there for some time. After the 
death of that prince, he proceeded to Baghdad and celebrated the praises of al- 
Wazir al-Muhallabi and other persons of eminence, by whom his poetic talents 
were highly appreciated and generously rewarded. The enmity which he bore 
towards the two Khalidites, Abi Bakr Muhammad and Abi Othman Said 
was so great that he accused them of stealing his verses and those of others ; 
he even went so far that, in transcribing the diwdn of Koshajim, the cele- 
brated poet (1), who was then considered in those countries as the pink of ex- 
cellence in literature, and whose compositions as-Sari took as models for his 
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own, he inserted, in the copies which he wrote out, the best of the poems made 
by himself and by the Khalidites: in this, his object was not only to augment 
the size of the book so as to get a higher price for it, but also to give value to 
his own poetry and to cast discredit on the Khalidites, by making it appear 
that what he had said of their plagiarisms was true. To this circumstance 
must be attributed the interpolated pieces in Koshajim’s diwdn, and which are 
not to be found in the original copies. As-Sari was by nature a poet ; his style is 
sweet, his thoughts are elegant, and he is particularly copious in the variety of 
his comparisons and descriptions. But he had neither a pleasing countenance 
nor a graceful figure; he did not possess even a tolerable skill in any other sci- 
ence but poetry. Previously to his death, his poetical compositions filled nearly 
three hundred leaves, but since that, the collection has increased, and a philo- 
loger of later times has arranged it in alphabetical order. As-Sari mentions his 
( former) profession in a piece of verse, from which we extract these lines: 


By means of my needle I formerly preserved my self—respect, and avoided the pros- 
tituting of my poetic talent. It furnished me with sustenance, so slight indeed, that 
it seemed to come to me through the needle’s eye. 


The following verses, taken from one of his kasfdas, are among the best 
specimens of his talent for eulogy : 


When he pours forth his liberality, his looks are mild and his face beams with plea- 
sure, but in the shock of adverse hosts, they become stern. When he halts, his dwell- 
ing is spacious (for hts guests ure many), but when he marches to battle with his squa- 
drons, he makes the plain (too) narrow for the enemy (2). 


Ath-Thalibi, in the Muniakhil, cites these verses as by as-Sari: 

Thou hast conferred on me such a favour, that thy beneficence makes the darkness 
seem to me as light; to me who before found the brightness of day obscure (and cheer- 
less). Now Lam the envy of my friends; and before, I was the pity of my enemies. 

One of his finest passages on the beauty of his mistress is the following: 
286 I should lay down my life for her who costs me my life and yet refuses me a simple 


salutation! The death which awaits me lies in ambush in those eyes! it is thus that 
death lies hid in the sharp edge of the sword. 


As-Sari's collected poetry is all very good; he composed also the works enti- 
tled: al-Muhibb wa ’l-Mahbib (the lover and the beloved), al-Mashmiim wa 
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'L-Mashriib ( perfumes and liquors), and the Kitdb ad-Dira (3). He died at 
Baghdad between the years 360 and 370, according to the Khatib in his History 
of that city; and others state that the year of his death was A. H. 362 (A. D. 
972-3), or A. H. 364. Ibn al-Athir says in his Annals that he died A. H. 366 
(A. D. 976-7). 


(1) See note (4), page 301. 

(2) That is, he reduces his enemies to the last extremity. This verse reproduces the idea which is ex- 
pressed in the Koran, surat 9, verse 119. 

(3) The word Dira ¥ 3) is so uncertain in its signification that it is impossible, without having examined 
the work itself, to explain its title. Hajji Khalifa does not mention it in his Bibliographical Dictionary. 


HAIS-BAIS AS-SAIFI. 


Abd ’l-Fawaris Saad Ibn Muhammad Ibn Saad Ibn as-Saifi, a celebrated poet 
and a member of the tribe of Tamim, bore the surname of Shihab ad-din 
(flambeau of religion), and was generally known by the appellation of Hais- 
Bais. He was a doctor of the sect of as-Shafi, having studied jurisprudence at 
Rai under the kadi Muhammad Tbn Abd al-Karim al-Wazzan and maintained 
(the usual) discussions on points of controversy. He yielded, however, to his 
passion for literature and composed verses of which the merit was enhanced by 
a dignified style; he drew up also some epistles remarkable for their precision 
and elegance of expression. The hafiz Abu Saad as-Samani mentions him with 
high commendation in the Kitab az-Zail and gives some of the pieces (or sen- 
tences) which he, Hais-Bais, had learned by oral transmission; the same hdafiz 
had read the collected poetical works and the epistles of Hais-Bais under the di- 
rection of their author. By his learning and talent Abu ’l-Fawaris contributed 
to the instruction of many, and by his acquaintance with the poetry and the 
various dialects of the desert Arabs, he held the first place amongst his contem- 
poraries ; but it is said that he was full of arrogance and presumption. He never 
addressed any person but in the purest Arabic (1): having once obtained an 
order for a sum of money payable in the city of Hilla, he proceeded thither to 
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receive the amount of the bill, which was drawn on the farmer of the revenues 
in that district. On his arrival he sent his boy to this person, who not onlv 
refused listening to his claim, but called his master ascoundrel. On this Hais- 
Bais went to the governor of the town, Dia ad-din Muhalhil Ibn Abi ’l-Askar 
al-Jawani, an old and intimate friend of his, and the latter sent one of the 
ushers of his court with Hais-Bais to enforce payment. Abi ’l-Fawaris was 
not satisfied, however, with what his friend the governor had done for him, and 
he reproached him with his conduct in the following letter: ‘‘I did not ima- 
‘¢ vine that an acquaintance and a friendship of so many years could have left 
‘‘ on the heart that (slight) degree of impression which I have here discovered ; 
‘‘nay, I even thought that, were the mightiest army to bear a hostile design 
‘‘ against me, warriors in armour, thick-necked lions of the family of Abu ’}- 
‘¢ Askar, had risen to my assistance; how then should it not be with an agent 
‘¢ who levies taxes on poor market-people ? with one who farms the revenues of 
‘‘ that miserable place Hilla and of its petty circumscription (2)? Yet the only 
‘¢ answer which I received to my complaint was this: he sent, forsooth, a hire- 
‘¢ ling to reprimand him and exact frorh him a payment which he was bound 
‘¢ to make !—So shall it not be, by Allah! 


‘* The lions, the lions of the forest think not of spoil in the day of battle, but of him 
‘< whose spoils they are to win. 


‘¢ And I swear by Allah, and by his Prophet, and by the Prophet's household! 
‘ that if thou givest me not such a token of respect as shall be a subject of con- 
‘¢ versation for the females of Hilla at their weddings and assemblies, thy friend 
‘¢ shall not remain in this, thy Hilla, should he be even obliged to pass the 
‘‘ night on the causeway or on the bridges. Suppose that I did lose my mo- 
‘¢ ney (3); must I then lose my honest pride! O what an insult! what an in- 
‘‘ sult! Adieu!” He always wore the Bedwin dress with a sword suspended 
from his shoulder; this circumstance induced Abt ’l-Kasim (Hibat Allah) 
Ibn al-Fadl, whose life shall be given later, to compose on him the lines which 
follow; we must however observe that Imad ad-din, in his Kharida, attributes 
them to the rafs (4) Ali Ibn al-Aarabi, who died, according to him, in the year 
547 (A. D. 1152-3) : 
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Affect as you may the manners of the desert Arabs and wear (ke them) a high-peaked 
cap, there is not in you a single hair of the tribe of Tamim. Eat the lizard which 
burrows in the sands, cut up the dried fruit of the colocynth (8), and drink as you 
please of the urine of the ostrich,—yours is not the face of one accustomed to give: hos- 287 

| pitality, and ready to pipet his honour frominsult. < 


When these verses came to the knowledge of Abt '|-Fawaris, he composed 
the following in reply : | | 


Strive not to abase exalted worth, when you yourself are pointed at with respectfal_ 
admiration. The noble and generous man injures his character by hostility towards 
one who is equally noble and generous. Wine (though %t possesses good aed 
_ was andar impure, and forbidden because it attacked the reason. 


| A\-Bujairi, the khatib, or public preacher at the town of al-Huwaira, ad- 
dressed him in these lines: 


It is true, Hais Bais! that we are not bar the true Arabic race, yet: you belied the 
family of Bujair as you have already belied the tribe of Tamim (6). . 
The following relation was made by the shaikh Nasr Allah Ibn Muyjalli, in- 
spector of the arsenal (7) (a¢ Baghdad ), a man of unimpeached veracity and a 
strict sunnite: “saw ina dream Ali Ibn Abi Talib, and I said to him : ‘Com- 
‘‘ mander of the faithful ! you (and Muhammad) took Mekka and proclaimed 
‘‘ that whoever entered the house of Abu Sofyan should be.in safety, yet you 
‘< know what happened to your son al-Husain (8) on the (fatal) day of at~ 
‘¢ Taff (9).’ To this he replied: ‘ Did you hear Ibn as-Saifi’s verses on this sub- 
‘¢ ject?’ —‘No,’ said I.—‘ Go then,’ he rejoined, ‘and hear them from him!’ 
‘¢ On awaking, I hastened to the house of Hais-Bais; and having-called him 
‘* out, I told him my dream, on which he sobbed aloud and began to shed 
*¢ tears : ‘By Allah!’ he exclaimed, ‘I never communicated these verses by word 
‘‘ or writing to any human being, and it was only this very night that I com- 
‘¢ posed them!’ He then recited them to me, and they were as follows: : 


‘When we ruled, mercy was our very nature; but when you came to power, the 

‘ plains flowed with blood. You declared it lawful to massacre your prisoners; but 
‘we were always humane and pardoned ours. Therein lies the difference between 
‘us; but each vase can exude only the liquor it contains.’ 


Aba ‘LFawiris having one day remarked a great commotion among the peo- 
_ ple, he asked what had brought them into such confusion (or hats-bais, as he 
| | 4 
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called it), and (as this expression was considered most singular) it continued 
ever after to be given him as anickname. These two words (when thus un:ted) 
signify trouble or calamity: it is thus that the Arabs of the Desert say, in 
speaking of persons under misfortune, that they have fallen into hats—bais. 
He died at Baghdad on the eve of Wednesday, the 6th of Shaban, A. H..574 
(January, A. D. 1179), and was buried the next morning in the cemetery of the 
Koraish, situated on the west side (of the Tigris). When asked concerning his 
age, he would reply that he was living in the world at random; the fact being, 
that he did not know the date of' his birth. He used to assert that he descended 
from Aktham Ibn Saifi at-Tamimi, the philosopher of the Arabs.(10). He left 
no posterity: —<4/-Huwaira is a village in the province of Khuzestan, twelve 
miles distant from al-Ahwaz. 


(4) Literally: In the Arabéc language ; that is to say, in the dialect of the desert Arabs. 
(2) This passage is- incorrectly given in on the copies. The true reading exists in the autograph alone; it 


is as follows: le AWE pple, ib ew Sela 589 


(3) The expression fon 5. on anita ea rubra delictarum, which, in Arabic, is equivalent to 
delicia rubra or delicie auree. 

(4) The word rats (chief) was the title usually given to persons holding a oer rank in the civil service.— 
See page 444, note (2). 

(8) The colocyath was: mueh used ds a medicine by the Arabe.of the date but -the ppet-here pretends 
that they made it into soup. 

(6) ‘The author should have given a word of explanation relative to these verses of al-Bujairi, and stated 
the reason which induced him to compose them; their ‘drift woald then be understood.’ It is necessary to 


observe that the autograph writes _¢ je (al-Bujfair®) and ps! (Bajaér), 

(7) Literally: Inspector of the manufactory at the magazine.. 

(8) Literally: And was consummated on your son al-Husain what was consummated.— He alluded to his 
murder, but did not choose to pronounce the word, lest he should hurt still more the parental feelings of Ali. 

- (0) “‘Ar—Turr, a région in the: open: country near Kafa; it was there that al-Husaiw was slain.”— 
(Mardstd.) , ; 

(40) Aktham Ibn Saifi, the philosopher or the judge of the Arabs, was one of the most influential men of 
the tribe of Tamim. When Muhammad announced his doctrines, Aktham recommended his people to adopt 
them, but he did not set them the example. He died at one of the statiéns- of his tribe im the desert, towards 
A. H. 44.—See Rasmussen’s Histeréa Anteislamiva, p. 116. 
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ABU 'L~MAALI ’L-HAZIRI. 


Abu ’l-Maali Saad Ibn Ali Ibn al-Kasim Ibn Ali Ibn al-Kasim al-Ansari al Khaz- 
raji (descended from the Ansdrs of the tribe of Khazraj) al-Warrak al-Haziri 
(the book-copyist of al-Hazira), and generally known by the appellation of 288 
Dallal al-Kutub (the book-broker), was a man possessed of considerable in- 
formation and a good talent for poetry. He compiled ‘a number of works in 
which he displayed no inferior abilities, particularly his Zinat ad-Dahr, ete. 
(ornament of the age, refuge of contemporaries, and citation of the beauties 
contained in modern poetry). In this work, which he designed as a continu- 
ation to Abu ’l-Hasan al-Bakharzi’s Dumyat al-Kasr, he mentions a great 
number of his contemporaries and predecessors, with a sketch of their liyes and 
some extracts from their poetry. The Adtib Imad ad-din speaks of him in the 
Kharida and gives numerous pieces of verse which he had learned from him ; 
some of these were by Abu ’I-Maali himself and the rest by other persons, 
for he was particularly diligent in collecting the poetry of others and inquiring 
into their history. His Lumah al-Mulah (flash of anecdote, or rather flashes 
of anecdotes) is a proof of his extensive acquirements (1)... The following verses 
are by Abd ‘l-Maali (2): 


Sepe evenit ut juvenis, in cujus gena rosa fuit et in cujus ore vinum, haud mihi mitem 
se preberet donec super auroram faciei ejus irrepuissent tenebre. Pulli equini ad instar 
refractarius fuit donec eum compescuisset frenum. 


By the same : F 
Tenebre lanuginis circumdederunt genas ejus et amore ejus captus suspiria duxi, 
dicens: Aqua vite in ore ejus dulci sita est; sinite me in tenebras ingredi. 


This idea bears some resemblance to that which Ibn Rashik has expressed in 
the following piece : 


Spe juvenis fuscus, aureo colore, ex oculis siccis imbres eliciens (crudelitate sua), 
frenum lanuginis sustinere nesciens, sicut pullus equinus habenam adhuc insuetam re— 
pellens, opinatus est lanuginem illam e corpore meo egritudinem expellere posse, et 
caput avertit me videns, pre molestia et pudore. Sed nescivit illam (lanuginem) viri- 
darium esse in corde meo cupidinem germinare faciens. Videsne genam ejus nil aliud 
esse quam balteum cui ensis appensus est? 
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In the life of Ibn Abd Rabbih, the author of the Jd, we have given a passage 


which contains an idea similar to that expressed in this last verse ee page 92). 
—The following lines are by al-Haziri: 


Pons lanuginis extensus super aquam juventatis que genas suas permeat, mihi viam 
prebuit ad obliviscendum amorem, cum jam essem vinctus et captivus. 


By the same: 


I complained of the pains I suffered for the love of one whose absence tortured my 
heart ;—( pans like) a glowing fire not to be extinguished! ‘‘My absence,” replied 
she, ‘‘ can best give you respite from your sufferings; did the sun not retire, his light 
‘¢ would burn (the world).”” | 


The compositions of this poet abound with graceful thoughts nid with 
great elegance. He died at Baghdad on Monday the 25th (some say the 15th) of 
Safar, A. H. 568 (October, A. D. 1172), and was buried in the cemetery at the 

289 Gate of Harb.— Haziri means belonging to Hazira, a place higher up (the river) 
than Baghdad ; ; it has produced many learned men, who all bore this surname, 
and it gives its name to the Hazira cloth. 


(4) According to Hajji Khalifa, this work is a collection of pieces in prose and verse. 

(2) The pieces which Ibn Khallikan has here inserted would not have heen reproduced in this translation, 
did they not serve to prove either the extreme corruption of the age in which he lived, or the singular influ 
ence which the platonic fancies of the Sufis exerted over the poetry of the period. 


SAID IBN JUBAIR. 


Abia Abd Allah (some say Abi Muhammad) Said Ibn Jubair Ibn Hisham, 
surnamed al-Asadi, was a black and a client by enfranchisement to the tribe of 
Waliba Ibn al-Harith, a branch of that of Asad Ibn Khuzaima. This eminent 
Tabi was a native of Kufa; he acquired his learning under the tuition of Ibn 
Abbas and Abd Allah Ibn Omar (1), the former of whom told him one. day to 
teach the Traditions. ‘‘I teach the Traditions ?”’ exclaimed Said, ‘‘and you 
‘* here!”—“‘Is it not a favour which God grants you,” replied Ibn Abbas, ‘‘in 
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‘* procuring you the opportunity of teaching them in my presence? For if 
‘¢ you do it right, it is well; and if you make mistakes, I correct you.” When 
Ibn Abbas lost his sight, Said was inscribed on the list of the muftis, an honour 
which he had always refused to accept, and which now gave him great dissa- 
tisfaction. He learned the reading of the Koran from Ibn Abbas, not directly 
(from himself, but from one of his disciples) (2); he received from him also 
the explanation of the Koran and most of the Traditions which he transmitted 
to others. His own authority was cited for the reading of the Koran by al- 
Minhal Ibn Amr (3) and Aba Amr Ibn al-Ala, who had learned it from him, 
but indirectly. -Wafa Ibn Aivas relates that Said once asked him, during the 
month of Ramadan, to hold the Koran for him till he read it, and that he did 
not rise from his place till he had read it through: Said himself mentioned that 
he once recited the whole of it in one of the rakds (4) which he made in the tem- 
ple of Mekka. It is related by. Ismail Ibn Abd al-Malik (5) that Said Ibn Jubair 
once acted for them as imam in the month of Ramadan, and that one night he 
recited the Koran according to the reading of Abd Allah Ibn Otba Ibn Maséd (6); 
another night, according to that of Zaid Ibn Thabit ; following thus, eaeh suc- 
cessive night, a different mode of reading. A person having once asked Said to 
put down for him in writing the explanation of the Koran, he flew into a passion 
and exclaimed: ‘‘ [should rather be palsied in one half of my body than do so.” 
It was said by Khasif that the best acquainted among the 7'dbis with the laws 
of divorce was Said Ibn al-Musaiyab, —with the rites of the Pilgrimage, Ata (7), 
—with the distinction between what was lawful and what was forbidden, Tawis, 
—and with the interpretation of the Koran, Abu ’l-Hajjaj Mujahid Ibn Jubair (8), 
but he observed that Said Ibn Jubair had a more general knowledge than them | 
all of the whole of these sciences. Said began the world as a secretary to Abd 
Allah Ibn Otha Ibn Masid and then served Abi Borda Ibn Abi Misa al- 
Ashari (9) in the same capacity. Abu Noaim (10) says, in his History of Ispa- 
han: ‘‘ Said came to this city and. sojourned in it for a time, after which he 
‘¢ went to Irak and took up-his residence in the village of Sunbolan (11).” It is 
‘related by Muhammad Ibn Habib that when Said Ibn: Jubair was at Ispahan, 
they asked to hear from him the Traditions, but he would not communicate any 
to them, yet when he returned to Kiifa he taught them publicly; on this some 
one said to him: ‘“‘ Aba Muhammad! you would ‘not teach the Traditions when 
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‘* at Ispahan, ‘and here -you are now, teaching them:in Kufa!” Said. replied : 
‘Set forth your wares where yoware best known (12).” ‘Said joined Abd ar- 
Rahman Ibn Muhammad Ibn al-Ashath Ibn Kais in his revalt .against Abd al- 
Malik Ibn Marwan (13). When Ibn al-Ashath lost his life after the defeat of his 
partisans at Dair al-Jamajim (14), Said fled to Mekka, but was.arrested by Khalid 
Ibn Abd Allah al-Kagsri (15), the governor of that city, and sent to al-Hajja; Ibn 
Yasuf with Ismail Ibn Awsat.al-Bajali (46). Al-Hajjaj, on seeing him, said: 
‘¢ Wretch, son of Wretched! didst thou not come to:Kafa when a vile Agab of . 
‘¢ the desert was imam there(47), and did I not put thee in his place?”-—‘*Yes."— 
«And did I net appoint thee kidi? and when the people of KGfa murmured and 
‘¢ said that none but an Arab of the desert was fit for that-office, did I not replace 
‘¢ thee by Abi Borda Ibn Abi Misa, ordering him, however, not to decide any 
‘< question without consulting thee ?”’—‘‘ Yes.” —‘‘ Did I not admit. thee to my 
‘* evening parties.as a companion, though the company were all Arab chieftains?” 
‘« _Yes,”—‘‘The first time I saw thee, did I not-give thee one hundred thousand 
‘‘dirhims to distribute among the needy, without’ questioning thee afterwards 
‘‘ about the manner in which the money was employed ?”’—‘‘ Yes.” —‘‘ What 
‘< then made thee revolt against me ?”.—‘‘ An oath which bound me to Ibn al- 
290 ‘* Ashath.” Here al-Hajjaj grew angry and said, after a pause: ‘‘And before that, 
‘< wert thou not bound by an oath to the Commander of the faithful, Abd al- 
‘¢ Malik? By Allah! I shall put thee to death ; guard, strike off bis head.”’ This 
passed in the month of Shaban, A. H. 95 (April-May, A.D. 714), or 94, at Wasit, 
outside of which place Said was interred; his tomb is still visited by pilgrims. 
He was forty-nine years of age at the time of his execution. .On. the day psy 
which he was arrested, he said: ‘‘ An informer has denounced mein God’s haly 
‘city, but I call him to an account for it before God!’ The person whom he 
meant was Khalid al-Kasri (48). Ahmad Ibn Hanbal said: ‘‘ Al-~Hajjaj killed 
‘¢ Said Ibn Jubair, yet there was not a man on the face of the.earth who did not 
‘stand in need of (Said and) and his learning.” Al-Hajjaj died the same 
year, in the month of Ramadan, or, by another account, six months after Said, 
and during that interval, God did not put it in his power to skay another human 
being. When Said was decapitated, a great quantity of blood flowed from the 
trunk, and al-Hajjaj called in physicians to consult them about it, and to know 
why all the other persons whom he had executed before that, bled very little; 
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to this they made answer : ‘“Wher you pat this man to death, his soul-was still 
“in his body, and the blood follows the soul; but as for the others, their soul 
‘* was gone with fright before. you killed them, and therefore their blood was 
‘¢ diminished.” —( The khalif) Abd al-Malik Ibn.Marwan having dreamt that 
he made water four times in the mzhrab (419) of the mosque, he sent for Said and 
having spoken to him about it, he received this answer: ‘Four sons, sprung 
‘‘ from your loins, shall govern the enapire.” This. prediction was fulfilled by 
the accession of his sons al-Walid, Sulaiman, Yazid, and Hishim.—-When 
al-Hasan al-Basri was informed that Said Ibn Jubair had been put to death by 
al-Hajjaj,.he exclaimed: ‘‘O God! be. turned) against this. reprobate of (the 
‘“‘ tribe of ) Thakif! Almighty God! if there be any persons: on earth, from 
‘€ east to west, who were accessory to his death, lay them prostrate into the 
‘¢ fires of hell!” It is related that al-Hajjaj, when on the point of death, would 
faint away, and.om recovering, cry out: ‘‘ Bot-what business:hes Said Ibn Jubair — 
‘¢ with me?” The report was, that whenever he fell asleep during his last ill- 
ness, he saw Said come up and seize him by the girdle, saying : ‘‘ Enemy of God, 
‘¢ arise ! why didst thou murder me?” On which he would awake in terror and 
exclaim: ‘‘ What business has Said Ibn Jubair with me?’ It is related! atso that 
a person saw al-Hajjaj in a dream, after his death, and asked him what God 
had done to him. ‘‘ He put me to death,’. replied. al-Hajjaj, ‘‘ once for each 
‘* person whom I put to death, and seventy times for Seid Hbn Jubair.”—The 
shaikh Abi Ishak as-Shirazi mentions in his book, entitled al-Muhaddab, that 
Said Ibn Jubair could play at chess with his hack turned.to the chess—board, and 
in the chapter on evidence, he cites this fact under the head of chess-playing, 
(<t being questioned whether a chess-player’s evidence could be received in a 
court of law). 


(4) Abd Abd ar-Rahm&n Abd Allah, son of Omar Ibn al-Khattab, was one of the most eminent among 
the Companions of Muhammad by his piety, his generosity, his contempt of the world, his learning, and his 
virtues. Though entitled by birth to aspire to the highest places in the empire, he never hearkened to the dic- 
tates of ambition; possessing a vast influence over the Moslims by his rank, his instruction, and his holy life, 
he neither employed nor abused it in. favour of any party, and during. the civil wars which raged among the 
followers of Islamism, he remained neuter. solely occupied with the duties of religion. For a period of sixty 
years, persens. came.from all parts to consult him and learn from him the Traditions. His generosity was 
equal to his piety, and it is stated that he would frequently distribute thirty thousand dirhims in charity on 
the days f2 which-he‘gave audience. Efi slaves: welt knew theextent of his kindness, ‘and many of ther ##- 
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fected an extreme devotion with the well-grounded hopes of obteining their liberty. When his friends remon- 
strated with him on this subject, telling him that his slaves were only deceiving him, he used to answer: 
‘* I let myself be deceived by him who essays to do it in pretexting God’s name.” He died at Mekka, A. H. 
73 (A.D. 692-3), aged 84 years. Al-Bokhéri says: ‘‘The most authentic Traditions are those given by Malik, 
after N&fi, on the authority of Ibn Omar.- (Tab. al-Fokahé, fol. 8.) 

(2) In the style of the Traditionists and Koran-readers, the word lo yo is opposed to cl... 

(3) The author of the Tabakdét al-Muhaddéthin gives a short account of al-Minhal Ibn Amr. According 
to his statement, al-Minhal was a client by enfranchisement to the tribe of Asad Ibn Khuzaima and a native 
of Kafa. He then mentions the names of the doctors under whom he studied and those.of his pupils, but he 
does not give the date of his death. 

(4) For the pronunciation of this word I follow the Kémés. 

(3) This Ismail was probably a son of Abd al-Malik Ibn MarwAn, the fifth Omaiyide khalif. 

(6) This was a nephew of the celebrated Koran-reader Abd Allah Ibn Masid. His father, Otba, was one 
of the Ansars. — (Talkth.) 

(7) There were two celebrated Tabis who bore this name; the most eminent was AtA Ibn Abi RabAb, whose 
life is given in this work. The other, named AtA Ibn Yasar, is noticed in the life of his brother Sulaiman; 
see page 886 of this volume. : 

(8) The celebrated imAm and 74bt Abd ’l-Hajj4j Muj&bid Ibn Jubair was a doctor of the highest autho- 
rity in jurisprudence and the explanation of the Koran. He received his.instruction from some of the prin- 
cipal Companions of Muhammad. Abd Allah Ibn Omar respected him to such a degree that he held his 
stirrup when he was getting on horseback and arranged his clothes. He died A. H. 104 (A.D. ene or 141. 
—(Tab. al-Fokahd.) 

(9) The life of Abd Borda is given in this work. 

(10) The life of Abd Noaim has been already given, page 74. 

(14) Sunsovan, a place at Ispahan.—(Mardsid.) 

(42) Literally: Spread open your cloth where you are known.—This is evidently a proverbial expression, 
but I do not find it in al-MaidAni. 

(13) See Price’s Retrospect, tom. 1. p. 485; Abd ‘l-Fed4, year 77; Al-Makin, p. 68, etc. 

(44) Dain at—Jamasum lies at seven parasangs from Kifa, on the road leading to Basra. This convent, or 
dair, received its name from the wooden cups, or ruphecceer (jamajim), which were made there.— 
(Mardastd.) 

(43) His life has been already given, page 484. 

(16) This Ismatl wae probably sent with the prisoner to guard him. 

(17) Al-Hajjaj alluded to Shabib Ibn Yazid ; see his life in this volume. 

(18) See the account of KhAlid’s death, page 486. 

(19) See page 37, note (3). 


SAID IBN AL-MUSAIYAB. 


Abi Muhammad Said Ibn al-Musaiyab Ibn Hazn Ibn Abi Wahb [bn Amr 
_ Ibn Aaiz Ibn Imran Ibn Makhzim, a member of the tribe of Koraish and a native 
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of Medina, was one of the seven great jurisconsults of that city. We have already 
given the lives of two; that of Aba Bakr (page 263) and that of Kharija ( page 
481). This Said was the chief of the first series of the 7'ébés, and united to the 
knowledge of the Traditions and of jurisprudence, the fear of God, profound 
piety, and contempt for worldly goods. He received instruction from the lips of 
Saad Ibn Abi Wakkis (1) and Aba Huraira (2). Abd Allah Ibn Omar (3) once 
said to a person who questioned him (on a point of religion): ‘* Go and ask 
‘< that man about it,” meaning Said, ‘‘ and then come and relate to me his an- 
‘<swer.” The other obeyed his orders and Ibn Omar said: ‘‘ Did I not tell thee 
‘‘ that he was one of the learned?’ Another time, when speaking of him, he 
observed to his disciples that if the Prophet were to see Said, he would feel joy 
at the sight. This doctor met a number of Muhammad’s companions and 
learned (7’raditions) from them; he visited also the Prophet's widows and ga- 
_thered from them information. The greater part of the authenticated Tradi- 
tions given on his authority were received by him from Abu Huraira, whose 
daughter he had married. Az-Zuhri and Mak’hul being asked who was the 294 
ablest jurisconsult they had ever met, they replied that it was Said Ibn al-Mu- 
saiyab. By his own declaration, he performed the pilgrimage forty times, and 
it is stated that he said: ‘‘ For the last fifty years I have not missed the first 
‘© Takbir (4) nor seen the back of a man during the public prayer ;” such was 
his punctuality in arriving sufficiently early to obtain a place in the first rank 
of the congregation. It is related also that during the space of fifty years he 
said the morning prayer without making any ablution since that of the pre- 
ceding evening (when he said the last prayer of the day) (5). Said was born 
in the third year of the khalifat of Omar (A. H. 15-16, A. D. 636-7) ; he came 
to manhood during the khalifat of Othman, and died at Medina, A. H. 91 (A.D. 
709-10), or, by other accounts, A. H. 95, or one of the intervening years : 
some even say that his death did not take place till the year 105. His father’s 
name must be pronounced Musaiyab (as being the passive participle of the 
verb Saiyab), but it is related that Said himself pronounced it Musaiy:ib (as the 
active participle), because he had said: ‘*‘ May God reward (saiyab) him who 
‘« pronounces my father’s name Musazyib (6).” | / 
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(4) Abd Ishak Saad Ibn Abi Wakkas Malik Ibn Wabitb, a descendant of Abd Manat, was, by his own 
account, the third person whom Muhammad converted to Islamism, being then seventeen years of age. He 
fought in all the Prophet's battles, and was employed as governor by Omar and hy Othman. He died at his 
castle ia Aktk, drial a town ten miles from Medina, and was interred at the Bakt, or cemetery of this latter 
eity. Hjs death occurred between A. H. 80 and 88. (Majmé al-Ahbdb, MS. fonds St. Germain, No. 131.) 

(2) Abd ar-Rahman Ibn Sakhr ad-Dawsi (member of the tribe of Daws, a branch of that of Azd), and sur- 
named Abd Huraira (the man with the kitten), was a contemporary of Muhammad and one of his most de~ 
voted followers. He bore the name of Abd Shams before his conversion. The surname of Abd Huraira was 
given him by his people because he brought them home one day, in the sleeve of his cloak, the young of a wild 
cat which he had found whilst tending his flocks. Muhammad sometimes called him Abd Hirr (the man with 
the cat). It is related that his mother resisted all his efforts to convert her to Islamism, on which he begged 
of the Prophet to pray that her heart might be opened to the truth: the prayer was effectual; on returning 
home, he was informed by her that she now acknowledged one only God and his apostle Muhammad. He 
embraced islamism, A. H. 7, and died at Medina, A. H. 57 (A. D. 676-7), at the age of 78.—(Star as-Sealaf. 
Matthew's Mishcdt al-Masdbth.) 

(3) See page 867, note (1). 

(4) The takbir consists in the repetition of the tz@n immediately before the prayer. 

(8) This is a proof that he did not take any sleep during the interval; for, in that ease, the ablution would 
have been necessary. He most probably passed the night io devotional exercises. 

(6) There is here a grammatical quibble in the original text which disappears in the translation. Indeed on 
examining the passage attentively, I think it may very well signify: May God reward him who rewards my 
father! In which caso his father's name should be pronounced Musatyab, for this word means rewarded. Ybn 
KhallikAn’s statement is confirmed, however, by the author of the Tabakdt el-Fokahé, wha says that Said 
was well pleased when he heard his father’s name pronounced Musatyib. 


ABU ZAID AL-ANSARI. 


Abu Zaid Said was son to Aus Ibn Thabit Ibn Zaid Ibn Kais Ibn Zaid Ibn 
an-Noman Ibn Mahk Ibn Thalaba Ibn Kaab Ibn al-Khazraj ; but Muhammad Ibn 
Saad says, in his Z'abakdt, that Thabit, Abi Zaid’s grandfather, was the son of 
Bashir Ibn Abi Zaid Thabit Ibn Zaid Ibn Kais; the former genealogy is given 
by the Khatib in his History, and God knows which of the two is correct. Abu 
Zaid, surnamed al-Ansari (1), was a native of Basra and a philologer; he held 
the first rank among the literary men of that time, and devoted his attention 
principally to the study of the philology of the Arabic language, its aingular 
terms and rare expressions. In his religious opinions he was a Kadarite (2), 
but his authority as a correct transmitter of pieces preserved by tradition is 
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admitted. Abi Othman al—Mazini related that he was once present when al- 
Asmai went up to Abi Zaid who was then surrounded by his pupils, and after 
kissing hima on the head (3), sat down among them and said: ‘‘ Thou hast been our 
‘‘ lord and master for the last fifty years.” Ath-Thauri relates that Ibn Muna- 
dir said to him: ‘‘Shall I give you the characters of your pupils ?—AlLAs- 
‘¢ mai has the best-stocked memory of them all; Abi Obaida surpasses them in 
‘¢ general information; and Abi Zaid al-Ansari is the surest authority in tra- 
“‘ ditional knowledge.”” An-Nadr Ibn Shumail mentions that he, Abd Zaid 
al-Ansari and Abii Muhammad al-Yazidi studied all three together in the 
same book. The following anecdote is told by Abd Zaid, to whom it was re- 
lated by Khalaf al-Ahmar (4) : ‘‘I went to Kafa,” said Khalaf, ‘‘to take down in 
‘writing whatever pieces of (ancient) poetry the learned men of that city might 
‘* communicate to me (by oral tradition); but as they were very tenacious of 
‘‘ their information, I offered them forged pieces, and obtained from them 
‘‘ genuine ones in exchange. Some time after, I had a severe sickness and 
“¢ (repenting of my imposture) | said to them: ‘Alas, sirs! I have now turned 
‘< myself wholly to God, and I must confess that the verses which I gave you 
‘*were made by myself.’ They would not, however, believe me, and these 
‘< pieces still continue to be attributed to the Arabs of the desert.” Abd Zaid 
composed a number of useful philological works, such as his treatises on the 
bow and the shield, on camels, on the natural constitution of man, on springs 
of water, on the dialects, on rare expressions, on the plural and dual, 
on milk, on the tents of the Arabs, on the softened pronunciation of the hamza, 
on the (shepherd’s) rod, on wild animals, on the difference (between the parts 
of the human body and those of animals) (5), on the first and fourth forms of 
certain verbs, on names rarely borne, on the hamza, on nouns of action (6), 
etc. I have seen a fine work of his, a treatise on plants, which contained a 
number of curious passages. It is related of Shoba Ibn al-Hajjaj that, as he 
was one day dictating Traditions to a circle of pupils, he got fatigued with his 
occupation, and looking around, he saw Abi Zaid al-Ansari in the last rank 
of his auditors and called to him, saying: ‘‘O Abu Zaid : 


‘It is dumb, the dwelling of (my beloved) Maiya, and answers us not! Could it 
‘speak, it would give us news in abundance (7).’ 
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‘‘Come here to me, Abu Zaid!” The disciple then drew near to his master, 
and they began to converse together and recite poems, on which one-of the 


292 students who were learning the Traditions said to him: ‘‘O Abd Bistam! we 


‘¢ wear the skin off the backs of our camels in journeying hither, that we may 
‘‘ learn from your mouth the Traditions respecting the blessed Prophet, and 
‘‘ yet you neglect us and amuse yourself with poetry.” Shdba, on hearing 
this reproach, flew into a rage and exclaimed: ‘I know best, fellow! what is 
‘¢ fitted for me; and I swear by the one only God! that I have a sounder know- 
‘¢ ledge of this (meaning poetry) than of that (meaning the Traditions).” Abi 
Zaid lived to a very advanced age, having nearly attained his hundredth year ; 
he died at Basra, A. H. 245 (A. D. 830-1), or by other accounts in 214 or 216; 
aged, it is said, 93 years; some say 95 or 96. 


o 


(1) He was so called because he drew his descent from the Ansérs. 

(2) The Kadarites held the heretical doctrine of man’s free-will. See Pocock’s Specimen and M. de Sacy’s 
Exposé de I’ Histoire des Druzes, Introduction, page x, note. 

(8) I¢ must be recollected that the master and the scholars were seated on the ground. 

(4) Abd Muhriz j yo" Khalaf al-Ahmar Ibn Haiy4n was a descendant from one of the prisoners whom Ku- 
taiba Ibn Muslim carried off from Khorasan on conquering that province. He was a poet of some talent, and 
made verses which he attributed to the Arabs of the desert; he composed also a work treating of them and 
containing poems descriptive of their manners.—(Fthrest, fol. 66.) The year of his death is not given, but, 
by what Ibn Khallikan says, he must have lived in the latter half of the second century of the Hijra. In the 
Haméasa, p. 382, is a poem attributed to Zaabbata Sharran, but in reality composed by Khalaf al-Ahmar. 

(8) See the Handschriften, or catalogue of M. de Hammer's manuscripts, page 80. 

(6) The greater part of these treatises were only collections of passages in prose and verse, composed by 
‘celebrated authors amd selected by the compiler as applicable to his subject. M.de Hammer possesses a 
volume of al-Asmai’s works containing six pamphlets of this kind. See his Handschriften, No. 64. 

(7) This is the beginning of some ancient poem. 





AL-AKHFASH AL-AUSAT. 


Abi ’l-Hasan Said Ibn Masada, surnamed al-Akhfash al-Ausat (or the second), 
was a client, by enfranchisement, to the tribe of Mujashi and a native of Balkh. 
He and al-Akhfash al-Akbar (4khfash major) Abi ’1-Khattab were both gram- 
marians of the school of Basra: Abd ’l-Khattéb was a native of Hajar (or Bah- 
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rain) and a client to one of the tribes of that country ; his real name was Abd 
al-Hamid Ibn Abd al-Majid, and he had Abi Obaida and Sibawaih among his 
pupils. Al-Akhfash al-Ausat was one of the great Arabic grammarians ; though 
older than Sibawaih, he had studied grammar under him, and he used to say : 
“¢ Sibawaih did not insert a single passage in his Book (1) till he had submitted 
‘* it to my examination : he then showed that he understood the subject bet- 
‘ter than I; now, however, I know it better than he.” The following anec- 
dote was related by the family of Said Ibn Salim (2) to Abd ’I-Abbas Thalab, 
by whom it has been handed down: ‘‘ Said, having one day received the visit 
‘““of al-Farra, said to us: ‘Here is the chief of the philologers and of the 
_ ““ grammarians who is come to our house.’ To which al-Farra replied : ‘ Not 
‘¢ so, whilst al-Akhfash lives.” It was this al-Akhfash who added a new mea- 
sure, called al-khabab, to those already known in prosody; a circumstance 
noticed by us in the life of al-Khalil (see page 494). He is the author of the 
following works (3): The Ausat, or medium treatise, on grammar; Explanation 
of the figures of rhetoric employed in the Koran; on analogical deductions, a 
grammatical work; on Derivation ; on Prosody ; on Rhyme ; on the Thoughts 
which usually occur in Poetry; the Book of Kings; a treatise on Interjections ; 
the Great Collection of ( philological and grammatical ) Questions ; the Lesser 
Collection of Questions, etc. He was (what the Arabs call) an ajld ; that is, 
one who cannot close his lips over his teeth. The word akhfash means having 
little eyes and a bad sight. He died A.H. 215 (A.D. 830), but some say A. H. 
221. The name of al-Akhfash al-Asghar (4khfash minor) was given to him 
till Ali [bn Sulaiman, another Akhfash, came into notice; it was then changed 
into al-Akhfash al-Ausat (Akhfash medius).—Mujdashi \bn Darim is a branch 
of the tribe of Tamim. 


(1) The celebrated treatise on Arabic grammar by Sibawaih is generally called the Book (Kitab). 
(2) Said Ibn Salim (or Salm phe according to the MS. No. 634) Ibn Kutaiba Ibn Muslim Ibn Amr was a 


resident in Khorasan, where he governed some cantons near Marw under the authority of the khalif. He 
taught the Traditions in that province, to which he had gone during the reign of al-Maman. He was learned 
in the grammar of the Arabic language and in the Traditions, but was very reserved in communicating his 
information to others. (The Khatih’s History of Baghdad, fol. 108.) 

(3) The works of the old philologers and grammarians formed two classes, the books (kutub) and the com- 
posed books (kutub musannafa). See Introduction. 
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SAID IBN AL-MUBARAK AD-DAHHAN. 


Abi Mubammad Said Ibn al-Mubarak, a grammarian and native of Bagh- 
dad, is generally known by the surname of Ibn ad-Dabhan.. He descended from 
Abd ’1-Yasar Kaab al-Ansari (1), as may be seen from the following genealogy : 
Said Ibn al-Mubarak Ibn Ali Ibn Abd Allah Ibn Said Ibn Muhammad Ibn Nasr 
Ibn Aasim Ibn Abbad Ibn Isam Ibn al-Fadl Ibn Zafar Ibn Ghallab Ibn Hamd 
Ibn Shakir Ibn Iyad Ibn Hisn Ibn Raja Ibn Obai Ibn Shibl Ibn Abi ’1- Yasar Kaab 
al-Ansari. Ibn ad-Dahhan learned the Traditions from Abd l-Kasim Hibat 
Allah Ibn al-Hasin, Abi Ghalib Ahmad Ibn al-Hasan Ibn al-Banna, and others; 
by his knowledge of grammar he was the Sibawaih of that time, and he com- 
posed on this subject many instructive works, amongst others, a commentary 

293 in about forty-three volumes on the /déh and Takmila (of Abi Ali’l-Farvsi); 
a greater and a less work both entitled al-Fusdl (chapters); a large commen- 
tary in two volumes on Ibn Jinni’s grammatical treatise, the Lumd, and entitled 
by him al-Ghurra (the bright star); this is the best: of all the numerous com- 
mentaries on the Luma which I have seen. His other works are : a treatise on 
Prosody, in one volume; lectures on Grammar, in one volume likewise; the 
Saidian epistle on the Kindian plagiarisms, in which he exposes the stolen 
thoughts of al-Mutanabbi (a/—Kind: ), in one volume ; a common-place book in 
seven volumes entitled Zahr ar-Ridd (flowers of the meadows), the Kitab 
at-Ghunia (the abundant aid, an orthographical work) treating of the letters 
dy» and z 4, the Okiid (collars) on the long and short elif and on the letter 7; 
another Ghunia on those words which bear opposite significations, etc. When 
Ibn ad-Dahhan was at Baghdad, a number of other grammarians, such as Ibn 
al-Jawaliki, Ibn al-Khashshab, and Ibn as-Shajari (2), all of them great masters 
in their art, were residing in that city, yet the public considered him as their 
superior in talent. He afterwards left Baghdad and proceeded to Mosul with 
the intention of visiting the vizir Jamal ad-din al-Isbahani, surnamed al-Jawwad 
(whose life we intend to give), and being received by him with great favour, he 
remained for a considerable period under his protection. The same year an 
inundation of the river occurred at Baghdad, and as he had left his hooks be- 
hind him in that city, he despatched a person thither to bring them to him, in — 
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case they had escaped injury. This collection, in the formation of which he had 
passed his life, had been entirely submerged, but the greatest damage which it 
had suffered was caused by the waters of a tanyard situated behind his house, 
which overflowed at the same time and entered into the room where the books 
were deposited. They were brought to him in that state, and being advised to 
fumigate them and save as many as he could, he employed upwards of thirty 
pounds weight of /adanum (3) for that purpose, but the smoke affected his 
head and eyes to such a degree that he lost his sight. Numbers have pro- 
fited under his tuition, and I saw the people of Mosul and the neighbour- 
ing countries study with great assiduity the works of which the titles have been 
given above. He died at Mosul on a Sunday in the month of Shawwal, A. H. 
569 (May, A. D. 1174), or 566 according to Ibn al-Mustawfi, and was buried 
near the Maidan Gate, in the cemetery which is named after al-Moafa Ibn Imran. 
He was born on Thursday evening, the 26th Rajab, A. H. 494 (May, A. D. 
4101), in a part of Baghdad called Nahr Tdbik. Some say, however, that his 
birth took place on Friday. He composed some good poetry, of which we may 
cite the following passages : 


Avoid levity of conduct—it discredits a man’s character; but gravity exalts him in 
public estimation. Be not deceived by the smiles of princes; the cloud utters not its 
thunder but when it smiles forth (the lightning-flash). 


Think not, with your talent for poetry, to become our equals; the henhas feathers, 
yet she cannot fly. 


Think it not strange that I should dread the day of my separation from you; I, of 
whom lions stand in dread. Did you never remark that a new garment cries aloud 
when a piece is (torn away and) separated from it? 


The kdatzhb Imad ad-din mentions him with commendation in the Kharida and 
gives a (slight) sketch of his life (4). It is related by Abi Saad as-Samani that 
the hafiz Ibn Asakir of Damascus told him that he had heard Said Ibn al-Muba- 294 
rak Ibn al-Dahhan say: ‘‘1 saw ina dream a person of my acquaintance who 
‘¢ seemed to address these lines to his beloved : 


‘O thou who deferrest to pay thy debt towards me! is this procrastination and delay 
‘to endure for ever? Soothe my heart with the most trifling favour ; a nothing from 
‘thee will suffice it.’ 
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‘When I saw Ibn ad-Dahhan,” continues as-Samani, ‘‘I repeated to him 
‘* che circumstance, but it was quite unknown to him ; he might probably have 
‘‘let it slip from his memory, for Ibn Asakir is a narrator of acknowledged 
‘‘ veracity.” Ibn al-Dahhan then asked as-Samani to dictate it to him, and 
having written it down, he headed it with these words : J was informed by as- 
Samdni, on the authority of Ibn Asdkir, who cited mine, that, etc. A rela- 
tion thus given on the authority of two persons who therein cite that narrator’s 
own, is a fact of great singularity. He had a son called Abi Zakariya Yahya 
Ibn Said who cultivated literature and poetry; Aba Zakariya was born at 
Mosul towards the beginning of the year 569 (A. D. 1473), and died in the 
same city, A. H. 646 (A.D. 1219-20). He was interred in his father’s tomb. 
The following lines were composed by him: 


If I praise obscurity of life, those whose attention I have awkened will rush on be— 


fore me to enjoy it. By it I was led to happiness, why should I point out the way to 
others? . 


The following passage is attributed to him : 


I remember that in the days of my youth, my stature was erect like the letter elif (!) 
traced in a koran by the hand of fbn Mukla (5). But now I am bent down and seem 
as if I were seeking in the dust for my lost youth. 


(1) Aba 'l-Yasar Kaab Ibn Amr, a member of the tribe of Khazraj, and a native of Medina, was one of 
the Ansdrs. He was present at all the battles fought by Muhammad, and at that of Badr he took al—-Abbis 
Ibn Abd al-Muttalib prisoner. Died at Medina, A. H. 388 (A. D. 674-8). — (Siar as-Salaf. Talkth.) 

(2) The lives of these three grammarians are given by [bn Khallikan. 

(3) Ladaoum is a gum which exudes from a species of cistus. 

(4) See Khartda. Man. No. 1447, fol. 33 v. 

(5) The life of Ibn Mukle, the celebrated penman, will be found in this work. 


SOFYAN ATH-THAURI. 


Abi Abd Allah Sofyan ath-Thauri was tbe son of Said Ibn Masrik Ibn Habib 
Ibn Rafi Ibn Abd Allah Ibn Mauhiba Ibn Obai Ibn Abd Allah Ibn Munkid Ibn 
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Nasr Ibn al-Hakam. Ibn al-Harith Ibn Thalaba Ibn Malkan Ibn Thaur Ibn Abd | 


Manat Ibn Odd Ibn Tabikha Ibn al-Yas Ibn Modar Ibn Nizar Ibn Maadd Ibn 
Adnan. Sofyan ath-Thauri was a native of Kufa and a master of the highest 
authority in the Traditions and other sciences: his piety, devotion, veracity, 
and contempt for worldly goods were universally acknowledged, and as an 
imam, he is counted among the Mujtahids. It is said that the shatkh Abu 
l-Kasim Junaid followed his system of doctrine; this, however, is a point on 
which different opinions are held, as has been already mentioned (page 338). 
Sofyan Ibn Oyaina declared that he did not know a man better informed than 
Sofyan ath-Thauri respecting what was permitted and what was forbidden by 
the law. It was also said that Omar Ibn al-Khattab was the greatest man of the 
age in which he lived; after him, Abd Allah Ibn al-Abbas ; next came ash- 
Shabi, al-Aamash, and their contemporaries; then Sofyan ath-Thauri. This 
doctor learned the Traditions from Abi Ishak as-Sabii, al-Aamash, and others 
of the same eminence ; he taught the Traditions to al-Auzai, Ibn Juraij, Muham- 
mad Ibn Ishak (1), and others of that class. Al-Masudi gives the following 
anecdote in his Murtij ad-Dahab, in the same terms as it was related to him by 
al-Kakaa Ibn Hakim: ‘‘I was one day at the court of al-Mahdi when Sofyan ath- 
‘‘Thauri came in and addressed him with the common salutation which one 
‘¢ Moslim makes to another, and not with that to which he was entitled as kha- 
‘lif: during this interview, (the vizir) ar Rabi (Jn Yiinus) was standing behind 
‘< the prince and leaning on his sword, ready to execute whatever orders he might 


‘“ receive. Al-Mahdi then turned with a smiling face towards Sofyan and said : 298 


‘¢¢ You are much mistaken in some of your ideas respecting me: you imagine 
‘¢ that if I wished to do you ill, I could not execute my intention; but now, that 
‘¢ vou are in my power, do you not fear that I may award you whatever punish- 
‘ment my caprice may dictate ??—‘If you pass sentence on me,’ replied Sofyan, 
‘¢¢ a powerful sovereign who knoweth right from wrong will pass sentence on 
“¢ vyou.’—‘Commander of the faithful !’ exclaimed ar-Rabi, ‘ shall this rude fellow 
‘« be allowed to address you thus? Let me strike off his head !’—‘ Nay, silence !’ 
‘“ replied al-Mahdi, ‘ he and the like of him would desire nothing better than 
‘‘to die by our hands, so as to make us wretched (in the next life) whilst 
‘they would enjoy eternal happiness: draw up an act nominating him kadi of 


‘‘Kufa and forbidding any person to control his decisions.’ The paper was 
73 
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‘¢ written out immediately and handed to Sofyan, who withdrew, but then flung 
‘¢it into the Tigris and took to flight (2). Am active search was made after 
‘him in all the towns (of the empire), but without success.”” The place was 
then given to Sharik Ibn Abd Allah an-Nakhai, and a poet said on the subject : 


SofyAn avoided temptation and saved his piety by flight, whilst Shartk lay in wait to 
catch the dirhims. 

It is related of Abu Salih Shoaib Ibn Harb al-Madaini (3), a hdéfiz of the first 
rank and a man of pre-eminent piety, that he said: ‘‘I imagine that Sofyan ath- 
‘¢ Thauri will be brought forth on the day of resurrection and placed by God 
‘< before his creatures to confound them ; it will then be said to them: ‘ You 
‘¢ did not see the Prophet when in the world, but you saw Sofyan ath-Thauri ; 
‘‘ why then did you not take him as a model?” Sofyan was born A. H. 95 
(A. D. 743-4); other accounts place his birth in 96 or 97. He died A. H. 164 
(A. D. 777-8), at Basra, where he had concealed himself from the civil autho- 
rity (4), and was interred towards nightfall. He left no posterity.— Zhaurt 
means descended from Thaur, son of Abd Manat. There is another Zhauri 
in the tribe of Tamim, and a third which is a branch of the tribe of Hamdan. 
It has been stated by some that Sofyan died A. H. 162, but the first is the true 
date. 


(4) The lives of all the doctors above-mentioned will be found in this work. 

(2) See note (8), page 238. 

(3) Shoaib Ibn Harb learned the Traditions from Sakhr Ibn Juwairiya a 9 who had received them 
from Nafl and others. He died at al-Madain, his native place.—(Tab. al-Muhaddtthtn.) The year of his 
death is not mentioned, but: we know that his master Nafi died A. H. 196 (A. D. 814-3). 

(4) It has been already mentioned that he concealed himself to avoid accepting the place of kAdi. 


SOFYAN IBN OYAINA. - 


Abu Muhammad Sofyan Ibn Oyaina Ibn Abi Imran Maimian al-Hilali was mawla 
to a woman of the tribe of Hilal Ibn Aamir, who belonged to the same family 
as Maimina (1), one of the Prophet’s wives ; it is stated, however, that he was 
mavwila to the Bani Hashim, or to ad-Dahhak Ibn Muzahim (2), or to Misar Ibn 
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Kidam (3). His parents dwelt at Kufa, where it is said he himself was born, 
and whence he was taken by his father to Mekka. (Muhammad ) Ibn Saad 
mentions him in the Zabakdt and places him in the fifth class of the learned 
men of Mekka. Sofyan was an imam, a man of learning, piety, and morti- 
fied life, firm (én controlling his passions), and unanimously appreciated for 
the exactitude of the Traditions and other relations which he handed down. He 
made the pilgrimage seventy times, and taught the Traditions on the authority 
of (Muhammad Ibn Muslim) az-Zuhri, Abi Ishak as-Sabii, Amr Ibn Dinar (4), 
Muhammad Ibn Munkadir (5), Abu ’z-Zinad (6) Aasim Ibn Abi ’1-Najidd, al- 
Aamash, Abd al-Malik Ibn Omair (7), and other learned men. His own autho- 
rity as a Traditionist was cited by the imam as-Shafi, Shéba Ibn al-Hajjaj, Mu- 
hammad Ibn Ishak, Ibn Juraij, az-Zubair Ibn Bakkar, Musab Ibn Bakkar’s 
uncle (8), Abd ar-Razzak Ibn Hammam as-Sanani (9), Yahya Ibn Aktham the 
kadi (10), and a great number of others. I read in a collection of anecdotes that 
Sofyan one day came out of his house to some persons who had come to learn 
the Traditions from him, and exclaimed, in a fit of ill humour: ‘‘Is it not an 
‘¢ unfortunate case that I who sat with (and studied under) Damra Ibn Said, 
‘‘ which doctor sat with Abu Saad al-Khudri who sat with Obaid Ibn Dinar who 
‘¢ sat with Ibn Omar—that I who sat with az-Zuhri who sat with Ans Ibn Ma- 
‘< jik,”—naming many others, —‘‘ should now be obliged to sit with you (and 
‘S give you lessons)?’ On this, a youth who was in the assembly said to him: 
‘© Are you in earnest, Abi Muhammad ?”—~ ‘‘ Yes.”—‘‘ Then the misfortune 296 
‘* which the disciples of Muhammad’s companions underwent in having you for 
‘sa pupil, was greater than yours in having us.” On this, Sofyan cast down 
his eyes and recited these lines of Abi Nuwas: 

Expose yourself to the aim of the archer, you may yet.escape unharmed. (Fear most 
your own tongue!) better to die of the malady of silence than (live with) the malady of 
talking. | 

When the assembly broke up, they began to speak of the cleverness of the 
lad, who was no other than Yahya Ibn Aktham at-Tamimi (41), and Sofyan 
said : ‘* This boy is well fitted for the company of those other people,” meaning 
the persons high in rank and power. It was said by the imam as-Shifi that he 
never saw a person more capable than Sofyan of giving an opinion on a point 
of law, nor one more averse to doing so.—Abu Imran, Sofyan’s grandfather, was 
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a native of Kufa and had been employed as an admil (42) by Khalid Ibn Abd 
Allah al-Kasri (13), but when the latter was deposed from the goyernment of 
Irak, his successor Yasuf Ibn Omar ath-Thakafi ordered all his admils to be 
arrested, and Abi Imran then fled to Mekka, where he settled. Sofyan said 
that he himself was hardly twenty years old when he went to (reside at) Kufa, 
and that (on his arrival) Abu Hanifa told his pupils and the people of the city 
that a hdfiz who had known Amr Ibn Dinar was come among them. ‘‘On 
‘€ this,” said Sofyan, ‘‘1I was visited by persons who wished to speak to me 
‘¢ about Ibn Dinar, and it was Abu Hanifa who thus made of me a Traditionist. - 
‘¢ T once questioned Abi Hanifa about Ibn Dinar and he answered : ‘ My son! I 
‘¢ never learned but three Traditions from him, and have a very confused recol- 
‘¢ lection of them.’”’ Sofyan was born at Kifa on the 15th of Shaban, A. H. 
107 (December, A. D. 725), and died at Mekka on Saturday, the last day of 
the latter Jumada, A. H. 198 (February, A. D. 814); but some place his 
death on the first of the month of Rajab. He was buried at al—Hajin, a hill 
towards the upper part of Mekka, near which the inhabitants of that city are 
interred : it is often mentioned by poets in their verses. 


(1) Maimdna, daughter of al-Harith Ibn al-Hazn and member of the tribe of Hilal, was married to Masdd 
Ibn Omar ath-Thakafi in the time anterior to the announcement of Islamism. Divorced by her husband, she 
became the wife of AbQ Zuhm Abd al-Ozza, and on his death she was espoused by the Prophet, A. H. 5. 
She was the last of his wives. Her death took place A. H. 64, or 38 by another account.—(Talkth.) 

(2) Abd’l-K&sim ad-Dahhak Ibn Muzahim, a member of the tribe of Hilal, a native of KOfa, and a relation 
to Zainab, one of the Prophet's wives, was a Tabt of the third class. He died A. H. 102 (A.D. 720-1).— 
(Nujam.) 

(3) Abd Salama Misér Ibn Kid&m Ibn ZAhir pb, a member of the tribe of Hil&l and a native of 
Kafa, is known as a hdfiz and a devout ascetic. He died A. H. 88 (A. D. 678).—(Nujam.) 

(4) AbOd Muhammad Amr Ibn Dinfr was a mawla and a native of Mekka. He is counted among the 
most eminent of the Tébts and considered as a Traditionist of the very highest authority. He was one of the 
mujtahid imams. Died A. H. 126 (A. D. 743-4), aged 80 years.—(Tab. al-Fokahd@.) 

(5) Abd Bakr Muhammad Ibn Munkadir, a member of the tribe of Koreish and of the family of Taim Allah, 
was a Traditionist of good authority. He died A. H. 130 (A. D. 747-8), or 131.—(Tab. al-Muhaddithin.) 

(6) Abd ‘z-Zindd Abd Allah Ibn Zikwin .)|,5, a native of Medina and a mawla to the tribe of Koraish, 
was a doctor of the law and one of the Tabs. His varied information, his talents, and his veracity as a tra- 
ditionist entitled him to a high pre-eminence among the learned of that day. It is related by (Muhammad) Ibn 
Saad that he saw Abd ‘z-Zinad enter into the mosque of the Prophet (at Medina), with as many followers as a 
prince; some wishing to consult him on questions relative to inherited property, some on arithmetical ques— 
tions, some on the meaning of obscure verses in the poems of the desert Arabs, some to Jearn traditions and 
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some to have other difficulties solyed. He died suddenly in the month of Ramadan, A. H. 430 (A. D. 748) 
aged sixty-six years. —(7ab. al-Fokahd.) 

(7) Abd Omar Abd al-Malik Ibn Omair, surnamed al-Kibti ob, a member of the tribe of Koraish, or, 
by another account, of that of Lakhm, was a Traditionist and a native of Kafa, where he succeeded as—Shabi 
in the post of kAdi. He died in or about the year 130 (A. D. 747-8.) —(Tab. al-Muhaddithin.) | 

(8) This doctor’s life is given page 136, note (4). | 

(9) Abd ar-Razzdk Ibn HammAm as-Sandni (native of the city of Sand in Yemen) al-Himyari (member of the 
tribe of Himyar) was one of the most celebrated Traditionists of the age. People travelled to Yemen from 
all parts of the empire to study under him. He was a very learned man and composed some works. Died 
A. H. 244 (A. D. 826-7).—(Al-Yafl.) 

(40) The lives of those doctors which have not been given in the preceding notes will be found in other 
parts of this work. 

(44) The life of the celebrated kadi Yahya Ibn Aktham will be found in this work. 

(12) See page 444, note (3). 

(13) See his life, page 484. 


AS-SAIYIDA SUKAINA. 


As-Saiyida (1) Sukaina, the daughter of al-Husain Ibn Ali Ibn Abi Talib, was 
the first among the women of her time by birth, beauty, wit, and virtue. _ Left 
a widow by Musab Ibn az-Zubair, she became the wife of Abd Allah Ibn Oth- 
man Ibn Abd Allah Ibn Hakim Ibn Hizam, to whom she bore a son named 
Kurain. Her third husband, al-Asbagh Ibn Abd al-Aziz Ibn Marwan, divorced 
her before the consummation of their marriage ; she was then espoused by Zaid 
Ibn Amr Ibn Othmin Ibn Affan, who also was obliged to divorce her by (the 
khalif ) Sulaiman Ibd al-Malik. In another statement, the order of her suc- 
cessive husbands differs from that which we have here given. It was after her 
that the head-dress a la Sukaina was so called (2), Many amusing anecdotes 
are related of her witty sallies and repartees to poets and other persons : meet- 
ing one day with Orwa Ibn Ozaina (3), a man eminent for his learning and piety, 
and author of some pretty poetry, she said to him: ‘Was it you who made 
‘* these verses : | 


‘ 


‘When I feel in my heart the flames of love, I try to cool its ardour by draughts of 
‘water. Could I even succeed in cooling with water the exterior of my heart, how 
‘ should 1 extinguish the fire which rages in its interior?’ ”’ 


On his answer that they were composed by him, she asked him again if he 297 
was the author of the following piece : 
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‘When I revealed to her the secret of my love, she replied, ‘‘ You used to desire 
‘ (secrecy and) concealment when with me; be veiled then (as to your passion): see you 
‘not how many are around ug?’ To this I answered, ‘‘ The love I bear you and the 
‘ (pains) I feel have already cast a veil over my sight.” ’ 


He admitted that these verses were also his, on which she said to the slave- 
girls who were (standing) around her: ‘‘ You are free if such verses ever came 
‘¢ from a heart wounded by love!””—Orwa had a brother called Abi Bakr, whose 
death he lamented in the following lines: 

Cares have come to visit me; ‘tis thus with the cares of man. The Pleiades are 
within a span’s breadth of setting. I watch the stars as they culminate in the Milky 
Way or travel on in their course. (J cannot sleep) for the sadness of which I am the 
constant companion; my heart seems to contain a fire of burning coals. (My sorrow ts) 


for Bakr, my brother! Bakr has departed from me! what life can now be pleasing 
after (the loss of) Bakr? 


When Sukaina heard these verses, she asked who was Bakr? and on being 
informed, she exclaimed: ‘‘ What! that little blackamoor who used to run past 
‘‘us? Why, every thing is pleasing after the loss of Bakr, even (the common 
‘* necessaries of life) bread and oil !”—It is related that a musician once sung 
these verses to al-Walid Ibn Yazid the Omaiyide during a social party, and the 
prince said, on learning from him that they were by Orwa Ibn Ozaina: ‘‘ What 
‘‘life can be pleasing after the loss of Bakr? Why, the life we are now 
‘‘ leading. The poet has left us room enough to answer his question (4).’”— 
Orwa was extremely moderate in his desires, and he composed poems on con- 
tentment which have circulated widely. He once set off from Hijaz with a oum- 
ber of other poets to visit (the court of) Hisham Ibn Abd al-Malik in Syria. 
When they were introduced, the khalif recognised Orwa and said to him: ‘‘ Are 
‘< you not the author of these lines : 

‘Iam not inclined to prodigality, and I know that He who is my purveyor will come 
‘to my assistance. If I strive to attain his favours, my efforts fatigue me; and if 
‘I abstain from seeking them, I receive them without undergoing any toil ?” 

‘¢]I.do not see that you act in conformity to your words, for you have now 
‘* come from Hijaz to Syria in search of favours.’’— ‘‘ Gommander of the, faith- 
‘< ful!” replied Orwa, ‘* You have given me a good lesson and reminded me of 
‘‘ that which the lapse of time had caused me to forget.” He then withdrew 
immediately, and mounting his camel, set off for Hijaz. During the re- 
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nainder of the day, Hisham did not perceive his absence, but that night he 
awoke from his sleep, and recollecting the poet, he said to himself: ‘¢ That man 
‘¢ is a member of the tribe of Koraish and his words are wisdom; he came to 
‘‘ see me, but I repulsed him and refused to grant what he required; he is also 
‘‘ a poet and I shall be exposed to his satires.” The next morning, he asked 
about him and learned that he had returned home, on which he exclaimed : 
‘¢ Well! I shall show him that favours can find him out.” He then called one 
of his mawlas, and giving him two thousand dinars, he told him to bear them 
_ to Orwa Ibn Ozaina. The poet had just entered his house when the mawla ar- 
rived and knocked at the door; Orwa came out to him and said, on receiving the 
money : ‘‘Give my salutation to the Commander of the faithful, and ask him 
‘¢ what he now thinks of my verses: I toiled for favours and was called a liar ; 
‘¢ I] then returned home and they came to me.” —This anecdote has no connexion 
with the present article, but having made mention of Orwa, we were induced to 298 
insert it.—The idea contained in the verses composed by Orwa have been ex- 
pressed in the following terms by Muhammad Ibn Idris, surnamed Marj Kohl, a 
Spanish poet : 


The favours which you pursue are like your own shadow; follow them, you cannot 
_catch them; turn away from them, they will follow you. 


Sukaina died at Medina on Thursday, the 5th of the first Rabi, A. H. 147 
(April, A. D. 735). Some say that Sukaina was a surname given to her by, her 
mother ar-Rabab, daughter of Amro ’I-Kais Ibn Adi, and that her true name was 
Aamina: but others say it was Omaina or Omaima. The genealogist Muham- 
mad Ibn as-Saib al-Kalbi (5) relates as follows: ‘I was asked by Abd Allah 
‘© Ibn al-Hasan Ibn al-Hasan Ibn Ali Ibn Abi Talib what was the real name 
‘¢ of Sukaina, the daughtcr of al-Husain Ibn Ali, and on my answering that 
‘* it was Omaima, he told me I was right.’’— Marj Kohl died A. H. 634 (A. D. 
4236-7), in his native place, the island of Shukr (Xucar) in Spain. He was 
born A. H. 554 (A.D. 4159). 


(4) The titles of Satyid (lord) and Satyida (lady) are given to the descendants of Ali and Fatima, the 
daughter of Muhammad. Sasyid has become Sidi or Sé in the vulgar pronunciation, and Saty¢da is usually 
changed into Stda or Sét. 

{2) Sukaina was one of the most brilliant women of her epoch. Her rank, learning, wit, and good taste 
entitled her to general admiration, and her Judgment was consulted by the first poets of the day. 
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(3) Abd Aamir Orwa Ibn Ozaina, a member of the tribe of Laith, a poet and a Traditionist, died A. H. 
118 (A. D. 736).—(Otyan at-Tawartkh. ) | 

(4) Literally: He has enclosed in a wide (extent of ground). 

(8) Abd ’n-Nadr Muhammad Ibn as-Satb, a member of the tribe of Kalb and one of the learned men of 
Kdfa, was a genealogist, a historian, and an interpreter of the Koran. He composed works on these subjects, 
and died at Kafa, A. H. 146 (A. D. 763-4). —(Fihrest, fol. 131.) 


SULAIM AR-RAZI. 


Aba ’1-Fath Sulaim Ibn Aiydb Ibn Sulaim ar-Razi, a doctor of the sect of as- 
Shafi, was eminent by his learning and noted for his talents and piety. He 
composed a great number of works, such as the /shdra (indication) (1), an expla- 
nation of the obscure terms occurring in the Traditions, and the Takrib (semph- 
fication) (2), which must not be confounded with a work bearing the same title, 
cited by the imam al-Haramain in his Nihdyat and by al-Ghazzali in his Basit 
and Wasit ; this latter being composed by al-Kasim Ibn al-Kaffal ash-Shashi. 
Sulaim’s Zakrib is cited, however, in the Wasit, chap. Il. of the section on 
pledges and mortgages. He learned jurisprudence from Abi Hamid al-Isfaraini 
and instructed Abu ’l-Fath Nasr al-Makdisi in that science. ‘I entered Bagh- 
‘¢ dad when a mere youth,” says Sulaim, “‘ for the purpose of studying philo- 
‘‘ logy, and I used to go to a shatkh’’—naming him—*“‘ who taught there. One 
‘¢ morning I went to his house rather early, and was told that he had gone to 
‘‘the bath. I directed my steps thither, but passing by the mosque where Abi 
‘¢ Hamid al-Isfaraini was giving his lessons, I went in and sat down among the 
‘¢ scholars. He was then explaining the laws on fasting and treating this ques- 
‘¢ tion: In one of the nights of Ramadan, 4 man embraces a woman, but ceases 
‘* before accomplishing his desires on perceiving that it is daybreak; has that 
‘¢ man broken the fast (3)? Pleased with what I heard, I took down notes of 
‘« the lecture on a blank leaf of a book which I had with me, and on returning 
‘¢ to the house where I was stopping, I repeated the lesson to my fellow-lodgers, 
‘¢ and resolved on hearing the book of fasting explained to the end, and on noting 
‘it down; I therefore went assiduously to Abi Hamid’s course of lessons till I 
‘had completed my task (4).” Sulaim never let an instant of time pass unem- 
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ployed, and he therefore repeated a portion of the Koran or of the rosary when 
mending his reed pens, when passing through the streets, and during those 
moments which he could not devote to study. Animated with the desire of 
propagating knowledge and of communicating his information to others, he set- 
tled at Sir (Tyre), a city of Syria, but he made the remark that his reputation 
fell at Sir whilst that of Abd ‘Hasan al-Mahamili rose at Baghdad. He was 
drowned in the Red Sea near Jidda, on the last day of the month of Safar, 

A. H. 447 (May, A. D. 1055), on his return from the pilgrimage; he had then 
passed his eightieth year. His body was interred in an island near al-Jar, not 

far from the ferry established between the Arabic coast and Aizab (on the Egyp- 
tian side),—Rdzi means native of Rai, a large city in Dailem between Kumis 299 
and Persian Irak. This relative adjective receives the addition of the letter z, as 

is the case with Marwazi (see page 7).—Al-Jar is a village on the coast of the 
Red Sea at the distance of a day and ‘night from Medina; this place gives its 
name to the Jdrian wheat. Abd *|-Kasim az-Zamakhshari says, in his geogra- * 
phical dictionary under the letter shén (5), that that al-Jar is a village on the 
sea-coast, at which the vessels (6) coming from Kolzim (Suez), Aizab, and the se 
sea of an-Naim (7) cast anchor. Ibn Haukal states, in his geography, that al- 

Jar, the port of Medina, is situated on the sea-coast at the distance of three 

stations from that city. Jidda is another port on the same sea.— Abt Said 

Ibrahim, the son of Sulaim, died on Tuesday the 26th of Zu ’l-Hijja, A. H. 494 

(November, A. D. 1098). He is spoken of by Ibn Asakir, in his History of 

Damascus, who mentions that he learned the Traditions from a number of the 

most eminent shaikhs, who also received some from him. His veracity (aoe a 

Traditionist ) is well established. J 


pW; 
“~« 


(1) This work is a development of the principles of jurisprudence. 

(2). This is also a treatise on the secondary points of the law. 

(3) During the fast of Ramadan, the Moslim must not only abstain from all nourishment during the interval 
between daybreak and sunset, but also avoid intercourse with the other sex during the same period. It need 
scarcely be observed that in the original Arabic this question is expressed in the crudest terms, the Moslim 
law not allowing circumlocutions of any kind, but requiring that every action and every thing should be 
designated by its Tight name. 

(4) This passage fixes clearly the meaning of the weed Talika, which is the term employed here i in the 
original Arabic to designate those notes of which Sulaim speaks. © 


TA 
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(8) Az-Zamakhshari had the strange idea of placing under the letter shtn a list of all the places between 
Yanbd and Mekka. 

(6) Vessels ‘LU ; the ordinary signification of the word is beasts of burden, but as it possesses the same 
primitive signification as —S Ie (1. beasts of burden, 2. ships), it may also bear the secondary one. 

(7) This is extracted literally from the work of az-Zamakhshari, but the Sea of an-Nadm ell Soatt is not 


mentioned again by him, neither is it to be found in the works of other Arabic geographers; it is perhaps a 
mistake of az—Zamakhshari, who might have intended to write ,\4c ,cm the sea of Oman, or the Indian 
Ocean; or else rex] Batt the sea of an—-Nam4@n: an island bearing this name lies near the Arabian coast 
at about one degree south of the gulf of Aila. See the charts of Niebuhr and Berghaus, and the French 
translation of al-Edrisi’s Geography, tam. I. p. 332. 


SULAIMAN IBN YASAR. 


Abi Aiydb (or Abi Abd ar-Rahman or Abi Abd Allah) Sulaiman Ibn Yasar, 
a mawla to Maimina (1), one of the Prophet’s wives, and brother to Ata Ibn 
Yasar (2), -was one of the seven great jurisconsults of Medina, three of whom 
have been already mentioned in this work. He was learned (in the law), a sure 
authority (in the Traditions), devout, pious, and an example set up by God for 
general imitation (3). Al-Hasan Ibn Muhammad (4) said: ‘‘ We consider Su- 
‘¢Jaiman Ibn Yasar as more intelligent than Said Ibn al-Musaiyab ;” but he did 
not say that he was a more learned man or an abler jurisconsult. He taught the 
Traditions on the authority of Ibn Abbas, Abi Huraira, and Omm Salama (5); 
az-Zuhri and other great Traditionists taught Traditions on his authority. When 
Said Ibn al-Musaiyab was asked for a _fetwa, or opinion on a legal question, he 
told the applicant to go to Sulaiman Ibn Yasar, whom he declared to be the most 
learned (doctor) then living. It is related by Katada (Jbn Didéma) that on ar- 
riving at Medina, he asked who was the most learned of the inhabitants without 
exception, and received for answer: Sulaiman Ibn Yasar. He died at the age of 
seventy-three, in the year 107 (A. D. 725), or, according to other statements, in 
A. H. 100, or 94. 


(4) See note (1), page 880. 

(2) Ata Ibn Yasar, a mawla to Maimuna, wife of the Prophet, was a Tdabt of the first class. His autho- 
rity as a Traditionist and jurisconsult is admitted by all the doctors. He died A. H. 94 (A. D. 712-3).— 
(Tab. al-Fokaha.)—Al-Yafi places his death in the year 103. 
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(3) The word & means a convincing proof, a confutation. Pious men are so denominated because 
God will bring them forward on the day of judgment to confute such sinners as pretend that they had no 
person to set them the example of holiness. See page 578. 

(4) Al-Hasan Ibn Muhammad Ibn al-Hanafiya, a native of Medina and a Tabi, is considered as a good au- 
thority for Traditions. His pupils were very numerous. He died A. H. 100 - D. 718-9).—(Tab. al- 
Fokahda.) 

(5) Omm Salama Hind was daughter to Abd ’s-Salt Sahl, surnamed for his hospitality, Zdd ar-Rakb (the 
provision of 1 the caravan), and a member of the tribe of Makhzim. During the first persecutions against 
Islamism, she and her husband Abd Salama fled to Abyssinia, where she bore him Salama. She became a 
widow A.H. 4, and the same year the Prophet took her as a wife. She died at Medina, A. H. 89 (A. D. 
678-9), and was interred in the Baki cemetery near that city.—(Talkth, MS. No. 634, fol. 7.) 


AL-AAMASH. 


Abi Muhammad Sulaiman Ibn Mihran, a native of Kafa and generally known _ 


by the name of al-Aamash (the blear-eyed ), was a mayvla to the family of Kahil, 
a branch of the tribe of Asad. This celebrated imam was gifted with superior 
abilities; he was learned (in the law), and esteemed an exact and trustworthy 
Traditionist. His father inhabited Dunbawend, from which he removed to 
Kiifa, accompanied by his wife who was then pregnant, and she was there deli- 
vered of al-Aamash. —-As-Samani observes that he was known, not as a native of 
Dunbawend, but as a native of Kifa. Al-Aamash and his contemporary az- 


Zuhri were both in the province of Hijaz at the same epoch; he saw also Ans _ 


Ibn Malik and conversed with him, but had not the good fortune to hear from 
him any of the Traditions ; those which he gave on the authority of Ans came 
to him from the disciples of that imam, and he attributes them directly to Ans 
without citing the names of those through whom they passed from Ans to him. 
He has transmitted a single tradition from Abd Allah Ibn Abi Aufa (1). He 
had met and conversed with the most eminent among the 7'dbis, and his autho- 
rity was cited for Traditions by Sofyan ath-Thauri, Shoba Ibn al-Hajjaj, Hafs 
Ibn Ghiath (2), and a number of other great doctors. He possessed a subtle wit 


_and was inclined to pleasantry : some students having gone to him one day to 


learn Traditions, he said to them on coming out of his house : ‘‘ Were there not 
‘¢ in the house a person’ —(meaning his wife)—*‘‘ whom I detest more than I 
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‘©do you, I should not have come out to you.”—Having one day quarrelled 
with his wife, he called in a man to effect a reconciliation, and this mediator 
addressed the woman in the following terms : ‘Do not mind his blear eyes and 
‘<his thin legs, but consider that he is an imam and that he is in high estima- 


“© tion.” On this al-Aamash exclaimed : ‘‘ God confound thee! thy sole inten- 


300 


‘¢tion is to point out my defects to her.”—Being asked by Dawid Ibn Omar 
al-Haik (the tailor) if the prayer was valid at which a tailor presided as imam, 
he replied : ‘‘ That cannot invalidate the prayer if no ablution has been made 
‘¢ previously (3).”” Dawud then asked him if the evidence of a tailor was re- 
ceivable in a court of law and got this answer: ‘‘ It is receivable when accom- 
‘< panied with the testimony of two respectable witnesses (4).”’—It is said that the 
imam Abia Hanifa went to see him during a fit of illness, and having sat by 
him for a long time, he said, when about to retire: ‘‘It seems to me that my 
‘‘ presence is irksome to you.”—‘‘By Allah!” replied the other, ‘‘ you are 
‘¢ irksome to me even when you are in your own house.” Another time, a 
party of friends came to visit him and sat a long while with him; he at length 
lost patience, and taking hold of his pillow, he rose up and exclaimed: ‘‘ May 
‘* God restore to health one whom you have made sick by your wishes for his 
‘‘ recovery.”—It was one day mentioned in his presence that the Prophet said : 


_ “Tf a man oversleeps himself when he should have risen in the night (to 


‘‘ pray), it is because Satan has made water in his ear.” On this al-Aamash 
observed that the soreness of his own eyes must have been produced by Satan’s 
urine. Nurherous other anecdotes of a similar kind are told of him. It is re- 
lated by Abd Moawia ad-Darir that Hisham Ibn Abd al-Malik wrote to al-Aa- 
mash, requiring him to compose a book on the virtues of Othman and the 
crimes of Ali. When al-Aamash read the letter, he put it into the mouth of a 
sheep which eat it up (5), and he then said to the bearer : ‘‘ Tell him that I an- 
‘¢ swer it thus.” On this, the messenger informed him. that unless he brought 
back a written answer, he should lose his life, the khalif having sworn to put 
him to death if he returned without one: ( finding, however, that al-Aamash 
was inflexible), he begged of the doctor’s friends to interfere, and they at length 
prevailed on him to send a written reply; it was worded in these terms: “In 
‘¢ the name of God, the Merciful, the Clement!—Commander of the faithful! 
‘¢ had Othman possessed all the virtues in the world, they had been of no uti- 
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‘¢ lity to you; and if Ali committed all the crimes of which the human race were 
‘¢ suilty, they had done you no injury. Mind the qualities of your. own little 
‘« self, and adieu !’’ Al-Aamash was born A. H. 60; some say however that he came 
into the world on the same day in which al-Husain was killed; this was the day 
of Aashura (6), A. H. 61 (10th October, A. D. 680). The father of al-Aamash 
was present when al-Husain lost his life. Ibn Kutaiba, in his Kitab al-Madirif, 
counts al-Aamash among those persons who were born two months before their 
time. He died in the month of the first Rabi, A. H. 148 (May, A. D. 765), but 
some accounts place his death in 147 or 149.—Zaida Ibn Kudama (7) relates 
that he one day followed al-Aamash and saw him enter the cemetery and lie down 
in a newly made grave; he then came out of it, and shaking the earth off his 
head, he exclaimed : ‘*O! how narrow a dwelling !”—Dunbawend is a place 
situated in the province of Rai in Persian Irak. Some call it Demdvend, but 
incorrectly. We have already spoken of it ( page 513). 


(4) Abd Ibrahim Abd Allah Ibn Abi Aufa surnamed Abd Moawia ad-Darir (the blind) al-Aslami 
gel was a Traditionist of great reputation, haying known and conversed with Muhammad. He died at 
Kifa, his native place, A. H. 87 (A. D. 706). —(Tab. al-Muhad.) 

(2) Abd Omar Hafs Ibn Ghidth, a member of the tribe of Nakhda and a native of Kdfa, in which place he 
filled the duties of a kAdi, is known as a Traditionist. Born A.H. 117 (A. D. 735); died A. H. 196 (A.D. 
811-2).—(Tab. al-Muhad.) 

(3) Prayer is not valid unless preceded by an ablution. — From this it may be perceived that al-Aamash pre- 
tended to consider the prayer invalid if the imam was a tailor. 

(4) To establish a point before the kadi, the evidence of two respectable witnesses is necessary. 

(5) It may be perceived from this that the letter was written on papyrus. 

(6) The tenth day of the month of Muharram is called the day of Adshdra. It is held sacred by the 
Moslims. For the manner in which this festival is celebrated in Egypt, see Lane’s Modern Egyptians, 
yol. II. page 166. 

(7) Abd ’s-Salt Zaida Ibn Kuddma, a member of the tribe of Thakif and a native of Kafa, held an emi- 
nent rank among the Traditionists.. He died in Asia Minor (Ram), A. H. 161 (A. D. 777-8).— (Tab. al- 
Muhaddithin. Ibn al-Athir's Kamil.) 


ABU DAWUD AS-SIJISTANI. 


Abd Dawid Sulaiman Ibn al-Ashath Ibn Ishak Ibn Bashir Ibn Shaddad Ibn 
Amr Ibn Imran al-Azdi (of the tribe of Azd), as-Sijistani, was a hafiz learned 
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in the Traditions and the sciences connected with them, skilful in discerning 
those of feeble authority, and eminent for his piety and holy life. He travelled 
to various countries to learn the Traditions, and he took them down in writing 
from the mouths of the doctors in Irak, Khorasan, Syria, Egypt, and Mesopo- 
tamia. He was one of the earliest authors who compiled a book of Traditions 
(Kitab as-Sunan), and this work he presented to Ahmad Ibn Hanbal, by whom 
it was admired and approved : the shatkh Abi Ishak as-Shirazi, in his: Tabakdt 
al-Fokahd, counts Abi Dawid among the disciples of that imam. When Abi 
Dawud composed his Aitdb as-Sunan, it was said by Ibrahtm al-Harbi (4) 
that the Traditions had been rendered easy to Abii Dawid as iron was ren- 
dered soft to Dawad (2). ‘I wrote down,” says Abi Dawid, ‘‘ five hundréd 
‘¢ thousand Traditions respecting the Prophet, from which I selected those, to 
‘¢the number of four thousand eight hundred, which are contained in this 
‘¢ hook (the Sunan). 1 have mentioned herein the authentic, those which seem 
‘* to be so (3), and those which are nearly so; but of them all, a man only re- 
‘¢ quires four for his religious conduct : the first, those words of the Prophet : 
‘* Deeds are to be judged by the intentions ; the second, by the same: 4 proof 
‘¢ of a man’s sincerity in Islamism is his abstaining from what concerns him 
‘© not; the third, by the same: The believer is not truly a believer until he 
‘* desireth for his brother that which he desireth for himself ; and the fourth, 
‘‘ by the same: Zhe Lawful is clear and the Unlawful is clear, but between 
‘¢ them are things doubtful, etc. (4).” Sahil Ibn Abd Allah at-Tustari went to 
see Abi Dawid, who was highly pleased on learning his arrival, and made him 
sitdown. ‘‘I have a service to ask of you, Abi Dawud!” said Sahl.—‘* Name 
‘¢it,” replied the other.—‘‘ Not till you promise to do it in case it be a thing 
‘¢ possible.” —‘* If it be possible, I shall grant it.”—‘‘ Then put out that tongue 
‘‘ with which you related the Traditions concerning the blessed Prophet, so that 
‘© may kiss it.” Abid Dawdd granted his request. He was born A. H. 202 
(A. D. 817-8). After visiting Baghdad several times, he went down to Basra, 
where he continued to reside till his death. He expired on Friday, the 15th of 
Shawwal, A. H. 275 (February, A. D. 889).—His son Aba Bakr Abd Allah Ibn 
Abi Dawid was a Adfiz of the first eminence at Baghdad, a man of acknowledged 
superiority for learning, an imam and the son of animam. He composed the 
Kitab al-Masdbth (5), and studied in Egypt and Syria under the same masters 
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as his father; he learned the Traditions in Baghdad, Khorasan, Ispahan, Sijistan, 
and Shiraz. His death took place A.H. 346 (A.D. 928-9). The Adfz Abd Ali 
an-Naisaburi (6) and Ibn Hamza al-Isbabani (7) cite his authority (8).— Siis- 
tdéni is derived from. Sijistan, the name of a well known province; but some say 
that (in the present.case) it comes from Siyistdna, a village in.the dependencies 
of Basra. 


(1) See page 46, note (5). 

(2) According to the Moslims, Dawdd or David, the son of Solomon, made coats of mail, and by divine 
favour the iron was wrought by him with as much ease as if it had been wax. 

(3) In the Arabic text, read by nsnred, 

(4) The rest of the Tradition is as follows: Which most men do not understand; and he who avoids the 
things which are doubtful preserves his honour and his religion.—For the text of this Tradition, see Hama- | 
ker’s Wakidi de Expugnatione Memphis, etc. p. 120, notes. 

(8) The subject of this work was unknown to Hajji Khalifa. 

(6) Abd Ali al-Husain Ibn Ali an-Naisdbtri (native of Natsdbar), a hdfis celebrated for the extent and 
correctness of the information which he had received from the most eminent Traditionists of his time, was 
equally illustrious for his piety and holy life. He inhabited Baghdad. Born A. H. 277 (A.D.) 890-1; died 
in the month of the first Jumdda, A. H. 349 (A. D.960).—(Ad-Dahabi’s Annals, MS. No. 646.) 

(7) Abo Ishak Ibrahim Ibn Muhammad Ibn Hamza Ibn Omiara al-Isbahani (native of Ispahan) was a 
hafiz of great celebrity. He died A. H. 383 (A. D. 964).—(Ad-Dahabi's Annals, No. 646.) 

(8) The inability of the translator to ascertain what is meant in this phrase by the words ease Sa 


x } obliges him to pass them over. The printed Arabic text corresponds exactly with that of the auto- 


graph MS. 


AL-HAMID THE GRAMMARIAN. 


The grammarian Abi Musa Sulaiman Ibn Muhammad Ibn Ahmad, a native 
of Baghdad and surnamed al-Hamid, is noted as one of those persons who 
were versed in the system of grammar drawn up by the learned men of Irak. 
He had for master in that science Abi ’l-Abbas Thalab, and was the most emi- 
nent of his pupils; he replaced him when absent and succeeded him on his 
death. Some good works on philological subjects were composed by him, and 
other information was obtained from him and handed down by Abé Omar 
az~Zahid (al-Mutarriz). and by Niftawaih’s boy, Abi Jaafar al-Isbahani, sur- 
named Barzawaih (1). Al-Hamid was a man of piety and virtue, and pre-emi- 
nent by his knowledge of rhetoric, grammar, philology, and poetry. He 
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had studied also under the grammarians of Basra, and combined their doc- 
trines with those which he had learned from tbe Kufa grammarians, but he tes- 
tified a strong prejudice against the former on the subject of the grammatical 
doctrines which they had taught him. He copied books with great correctness, 
and composed himself a number of works, such as (collections of passages in 
prose and verse composed by the Arabs of the desert and relating to) the 
human frame, bets and archery, plants, and wild animals ; he wrote also an 
abridgement of grammar. He died at Baghdad on the eve of Thursday, the 
23rd of Zu’l-Hijja, A. H. 305 (June, A. D. 918), and was interred in the ce- 
metery outside the gate called the Bab ai-Tin. He was surnamed al-Hamid 
(the sour) on account of his malignant disposition: on his death-bed, he left his 
books to Abu Fatik al-Muktadiri (2) to prevent them from falling into the 
hands of literary men, to whom they might have been serviceable. 


(4) The author of the Fthrest, MS. No. 874, fol. 124, says nothing more of Barzawaih than this: ‘‘ Barza- 
waib a3, yp 2 no mention is made of any works composed by him.” 
(2) This Abd ’l-Fatik appears to have been a slave enfranchised by the khalif al-Muktadir. 


ABU ’L-KASIM AT-TABARANI. 


302 Abd’l-Kasim Sulaiman Ibn Ahmad Ibn Aiyub Ibn Mutair al-Lakhmi at-Taba- 
rani was the chief hafiz of his time. Having set out from Syria to collect Tra- 
ditions relative to the Prophet, he spent thirty-three years in visiting Irak, 
Hijaz, Yemen, Egypt, and the cities of Mesopotamia. The quantity of Tradi- 
tions which he learned by oral transmission was very great, and the number of 
persons from whom he received them amounted to one thousand. He wrote 
some useful and curious books, replete with information, amongst the rest, his 
large, ‘small, and medium editions of the Mojam (alphabetical dictionary of — 
Traditionists), which are the best known of his works. . The héfiz Abi Noaim 
and many others cited him as an authority. He was born at Tabariya (7ibe- 
rias) ia. Syria, and having settled at Ispaban, he continued there till his death, 
which took place on Saturday, the 28th of Zu ’l-Kaada, A. H. 360 (Septem- 
ber, A, D. 971), at about the age of one hundred yéars. Some state, however, 
that he died in the month of Shawwal. He was buried close to the grave of 
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Humama ad-Dawsi (1), one of the Prophet's companions.— TZ abardni means 
native of Tabariya (Tiberias); as for Tabari, we have already mentioned 
that it is derived from Tabaristdn.—Lakhmi means descended from Lakhm, 
whose real name was Malik Ibn Adi. (Jn page 148) we have related the origin 
of his surname and that of his brother Judam. 


(4) Humama ad-Dawsi died at Ispahan, to which place he had accompanied Abt Musa 'l-Ashari on a 
military expedition.—(Star as-Salaf.) 


ABU ’L-WALID AL-BAJI. 


Abd ’l-Walid Sulaiman Ibn Khalaf Ibn Saad Ibn Aiyab Ibn Warith at-Tujibi 
al-Andalusi al-Baji was a member of the sect of Malik and one of the most emi- 
nent men in Spain as a Adfiz and a learned scholar. He lived in the eastern part 
of that peninsula, and travelled to the East about the year 426 (A. D. 1034-5), 
when he stopped three years at Mekka with Aba ’d-Darr al-Harawi (4), and 
made the pilgrimage four times. From thence he went to Baghdad, where he 
resided for three years, during which time he studied jurisprudence, read the 
Traditions, and made acquaintance with the learned men of the first rank, 
such as Abii ’t-Taiyib at-Tabari, the Shafite doctor, and Abia Ishak ash-Shirazi, 
the author of the Muhaddab. He passed a year at Mosul with Aba Jaafar as- 
Simnani (2), and pursued his studies in jurisprudence under that doctor's tui- 
tion. He continued in the East nearly thirteen years. The Ahatth Abi Bakr 
(al-Baghddd:) is cited by him as an authority for some of his information, and 
the same Adfiz has also cited the authority of al-Baji; thus, he says: ‘* Al-Baji 
‘¢ recited to me these verses, composed by himself : 


‘Since I have learned for. a certainty that the sum of my life is but an hour, why 
‘should | not be sparing of it, and devote it to piety and virtue?’ 


He composed a great number of works, such as the Kitab al-Muntaki (choice 
selection ) (3), the Lhkdm al-Fosil fi-Ahkdm il-Osil (chapters of established 
authority on the maxims of dogmatic theology), a Taadil wa Tajrth (4), 
containing an inquiry into the credibility of the Traditionists whose authority is 


cited by al-Bukhari in his Sahih, etc. He was one of the great Moslim imams. 
15 
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It is mentioned by. him that he heard Abd ’d-Darr Abd Ibn Ahmad al-Harawi 
say.: ‘‘ Were certificates of capacity valid, travelling in search of learning would 
‘¢ be useless.” On his return to Spain, he exercised the functions of a kadi; it 
is even stated that he acted as such at Aleppo. He was born at Batalyaus (Ba- 
dajos) on Tuesday, the 45th of Zu ’I-Kaada, A. H. 403 (May, A. D. 1043), and 
died at al-Mariya, A. H. 474, on the eve of Thursday, the 19th of Rajab (Decem- 
ber, A. D. 1081), between the first and second hours ‘of prayer (5). He was 
interred at the Ribdt by the sea-side, and the funeral service was said over him 
by his son Aba ’1-Kasim. Abia Omar Ibn Abd al-Barr, the author of the Jstidb, 

303 studied under him, and Abi Muhammad Ibn Hazm as-Zahiri had with him some 
conferences and discussions, the exposition of which would here occupy too 
much space.—Bdji means native of Baja (Beja), a city in the Spanish penin- 
sula. There is another Baja in the province of Africa, and a village bearing 
the same name lies near Ispahan.— Batalyaus shall’ be noticed hereafter; as 
for al-Mariya (4/meria), we have already spoken of it (page 43.) 


(4) Aba ’d-Darr Abd Ibn Ahmad al-Harawi (native of Herat) was a doctor of the sect of Malik and 
shatkh of the Haram, or sacred territory of Mekka. He learned the Traditions at Herat, Baghdad, Damas— 
cus and other cities, and composed some works, such as Sahth, or collection of genuine Traditions, a 
Mojam, or biographical dictionary of his own masters, etc. In points of belief he followed the doctrines of 
al-Ashari, in which he had heen instructed by the kadi Abd Bakr al-Bakillani. He was a Adfz, an.ascetic, 
and had been noted for his Sdfism; but he afterwards married an Arab wife and went to dwell among that 
people in the desert. Born A. H. 336 (A. D. 967); died at Mekka, A. H. 433 (A. D. 1041-2). - (fkd at-Ta- 
mim, MS. No. 721, fol. 161.) ‘ 

(2) The kadi Abd Jaafar Muhammad Ibn Abmad as-Simnani inhabited Baghdad and taught the Traditions 
there. His veracity, learning, talents, and elegant language acquired him general favour. In religion he 
was a Hanafite, and he composed some works on jurisprudence. A’ssemblies were regularly held by him at 
his house, and in thase meetings the jurisconsults and the theologians debated different questions in his pre- 
sence. He was kAdi of Mosul and remained there till his death, which happened in the month of the first 
Rabi, A. H. 444 (July, A. D. 1052). His birth took place in the year 364 (A. D. 971-2).—Simndn is a town 
in the province of Kdmis, but Abo Jaafar drew his origin from a Simn4n in Irak.—(Najm al-Mubtadi MS. 
fonds St-Germain, No. 85, fol.93. Tabakdt al-Hanafiya MS. St-Germain, No. 132, fol. 161.) 

(3) This work appears to have consisted in Traditions, serving as a basis to the legal doctrines of the sect 
to which Abd ’l-Walid belonged. 

(4) Taadtl wa Tajfrth signifies justification and impugning. Works bearing this title treat of the credi- 
bility of Traditionists. 

(8) The first time of prayer is the Mughrib, or sunset, the Muhammedan day commencing at that moment: 
the second is the Asha, when the evening has closed and it is quite dark; the third is the Subh or Fajr, 
daybreak ; the fourth the Duhr, a little after noon; the fifth the Asr, mid-time between noon and nightfall. -- 
See Lane's Modern Egyptians, vol. I. page 82. a 
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ABU AIYUB AL-MURIYANI. 


Aba Aiyab Sulaiman Ibn Abi Sulaiman Makhlad (1) (or Dawid) al-Muriyani 
al-Khuizi was a vizir to Abi Jaafar al-Mansir, having succeeded to Khalid Ibn 
Barmak, the grandfather of the Barmekides. He enjoyed the highest favour 
with the khalif by reagon of a service which he had rendered him on a former 
oceasion. It was this: Sulaiman Ibn Habib Ibn al-Muhallab Ibn Abi Sufra 
to whom Abi Aiyub acted as secretary previously to the khalifat of al-Mansur, 
had nominated that prince as his deputy in one of the canton’ of Fars; but after- 
wards, on suspicion of his having embezzled the public money, he had him se- 
verely flogged and then obliged him to pay a heavy fine: it was even his inten- 
tion to disgrace him publicly after having subjected him to bodily punishment, 
but Aba Aiyub aided the prince to make his escape. Al-Mansir, on his accession 
to the khalifat, beheaded Sulaiman Ibn Habib and chose Abi Aiydb as his vizir 
in gratitude for his conduct. At a later period, the khalif’s feelings towards 
his minister underwent an entire change; he reproached him with peculation, 
and had even some thoughts of making him feel the weight of his vengeance. 
During the long period that this enmity subsisted, Abi Aiyib never went into 
al-Mansur’s presence without apprehensions for his life; and as he always 
withdrew unharmed, it was said that he had an ointment, prepared by a 
magical operation, with which he rubbed his eyebrows before he entered. This 
idea got such credence among the common people, that bi Aiyib’s ointment 
became a current expression. One of his ingenious parables is thus related by 
Khalid Ibn Yazid al-Arkat: ‘‘ Aba Aiydb was one day holding a public sitting 
‘< to issue his commands and his prohibitions, when a messenger came to him 
‘* from al-Mansur. On seeing him, he turned pale, and when the man had 
‘* retired, we expressed our astonishment at his apprehensions. On this, he 
‘“ repeated to us the following fable: ‘It is related that the falcon said to the 
‘* © cock: There is not on earth a more ungrateful animal than you are.—Why — 
‘** so? said the cock.—Because your masters took you when yet in the shell 
‘‘ © and had you hatched, bringing you thus into the world; they fed you with 
‘* « their hands and you remained among them till you grew up; but now, not 
‘* one of them can go near you without your flying to this side and that side 
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‘+ ¢ and screaming out. As for me, I was taken from the mountains when already 
‘¢ ¢ aged, and they instructed me and tamed me ; then they let me go, and I 
‘« ¢ catch game in the air which I bring to my master.—To this the cock an- 
‘6 ¢ swered: Had you seen as many falcons on the spit and ready for roasting 
‘6 6ag T have seen cocks, you would be even more fearful than I.—And you, 
‘« 6 my friends,’ continued the vizir, ‘ did you know what I know, you would not 
‘¢ 6 wonder at my being afraid even in the height of the favour which you see 
‘©¢me enjoy.” The khalif’s vengeance fell at length upon Abd Aiydb. in the 
year 153 (A. D. 770); he was tortured, deprived of all his property, and he 
died A. H. 154.—Muriydni means belonging to Muriyadn, a village in the pro- 
vince of al-Ahwaz, or of Khizestan, according to Ibn Nukta (2).—AAuz: means 
belonging to Khiizistdn, a country between Basra and Fars. Some say, how- 
ever, that this surname was given to him for his avarice, because he took up 
his residence in the valley of al-KAdz (3) when at Mekka. 


(4) This name should perhaps be pronounced Mukhallad. 

(2) The life of Ibn Nukta will be found in this work. 

(3) Shtb al-Khds (the valley of al-K haz) is the name of a place near Mekka. He perhaps chose this retired 
place for his habitation, to avoid receiving compapy. 


i ER NS 


SULAIMAN IBN WAHB. 


Abd Aiyib Sulaiman was the son of Wahb (1) Ibn Said [bn Amr Ibn Hosain (2) 

Ibn Kais Ibn Kital (3). When Yazid Ibn Abi Sofyan became governor of Syria, 
304 Kital was employed by him as a secretary, and he afterwards served Moawia in 
the same capacity; Moawia passed him over to his son Yazid, and it was in the 
reign of this khalif that he died. Kais, Kital’s son, was nominated by Yazid to 

the vacant place, and having served successively Yazid, Marwan Ibn al-Hakam,,. 
Abd al-Malik Ibn Marwan and Hisham Ibn Abd al-Malik, he died in the reign of 

the last. Hosain, the son of Kais, was then appointed secretary by Hisham, and 
after him he served Marwan Ibn Muhammad al-Jaadi, the last of the Omaiyides ; 

he was then employed by Yazid Ibn Omar Ibn Hubaira, who, on joining the party 
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of -Abé Jaafar al-Mansur (4), procured for him a full pardon from the con- 
queror. Hosain was then employed as a secretary by al-Mansdr and by al- 
Mahdi, m whose reign he died, on a journey to Rai. Al-Mahdi then nomi- 
nated Amr, Hosain’s son, to the vacant place. Amr passed subsequently into 
the service of Khalid Ibn Barmak, and died, leaving a son named Said, who 
remained constantly with the Barmek family. Wahb, the son of Said, entered 
into the service of Jaafar Ibn Yahya (the Barmekide), and afterwards passed 
into that of al-Fadl Ibn Sahl, surnamed Zu 'r-Riasatain. AJ-Fadl used to say 
of him: ‘‘ I wonder how any person can keep company with Wahb, and not 
‘¢ feel seriously affected at his own inferiority.” On the death of al-Fadl, his 
brother al-Hasan took Wahb as his secretary, and confided to him the govern- 
ment of Kirman and Fars, both whieh provinces prospered under his adminis- 
tration. Wahb was drowned on his way from Famm as-Silh to Baghdad, whi- 
ther he had been sent by al-Hasan with a letter for al-Mamin. Sulaiman, the 
son of Wahb, was only fourteen years of age when he became secretary to al- 
Mamin ; he afterwards entered into the service of [takh (5), from which he 
passed into that of Ashnas (6); being then raised to the vizirat by al-Muhtadi, 
he was employed by al-Motamid in the same capacity. He has left a collection 
of epistles. His brother al-Hasan Ibn Wahb was secretary to (the vizir) Mu- 
hammad Ibn Abd al-Malik az-Zaiyat, and director of the chancery office (7). He 
was an able poet and an elegant writer of epistles, a collection of which he pub- 
lished. These two brothers were among the most distinguished men of the 
time. We have already stated in the life of Abu Tammam (see page 351), that 
al-Hasan Ibn Wahb conferred on him the place of postmaster at Mosul, and that 
he composed some elegiac lines on the poet’s death; these we have there inserted 
( page 353).—1 cannot give a separate notice on al-Hasan in consequence of my 
inability to discover the date of his death ; for, as I have already observed in my 
preface, this book is solely intended as an obituary, and when I enter into the 
particulars of any individual’s life, it is not because they are required by the 
design of the work, but merely because they may furnish instruction and 
amusement to the reader. — The principal poets of the time, such as Abu 
Tammam, al-Bohtori, and others of the same class, composed poems in honour 
of these two brothers: one of Abi Tammam’s finest passages is the following, 
from a kasida addressed to Sulaiman : | | 
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Family of Wahb! I and every man of education shall follow the path in which you 
tread. For you my heart (longeth,) as the liver parched with thirst (longeth for water) ; 
but for the rest of men, my heart is as the hearts of others. 

A man of great merit said, on hearing these lines, that it would have been 
more appropriate to address them to the descendants of the Prophet, who alone 
were worthy of being praised in such terms. Sulaiman Ibn Wahb died in pri- 
son, on Sunday the 15th of Safar, A. H. 272 (August, A. D. 885), or by ano- 
ther account in 274. At-Tabari says in his History that he died on Tuesday, 
the 17th of the month, in the prison where he was confined by the order of 
al-Muwaffak Talha, the father of the khalif al-Motadid. The poet al-Bohtori 
composed the following verses on Sulaiman : 

His resolutions are followed by a prompt execution, and his intelligence discovers 
plainly to him all things hidden. That which is out of his sight is held present in his 
mind, and when his eyes slumber, his mind is awake. 

' This idea has been frequently employed by poets ; it is thus that Ads Ibn Hajar 
at-Tamimi (8), an ante-islamic poet, has said : 


35085 When the man of penetration thinks of you, he may be said to see and to hear you. 


The same idea has been thus variously expressed by different poets : 


He foresees so well the results of an affair, that they might be thought to have al- 
ready informed him (of thetr coming) . 


He foresees so well the results of an affair, that by his good judgment he might be 
said to witness occurrences before they come to pass. 


He knows so well the course of events, that he may be said to have his eye fixed upon 
to-morrow. " 


When hearts hold secret converse, (you know what passes in them) as if you saw 
them plainly. 


The different manners of expressing this single idea would form,a long chap- 
ter, and we shall not expatiate farther on the subject-—Sulaiman filled succes— 
sively different places in the public offices of government, and was raised to the 
vizirat, which he occupied till the time of his imprisonment and death.—It is 
related .that the khalif al-Wathik once turned towards Ahmad Ibn al-Khasib (9) 
the kdtib, and recited to him these lines (of an ancient poet) : 
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' Two persons, both of them rich, are my debtors, and had God so willed, they had 
paid me before this. One of them, O my friends! is Omm Amr; as for the other, ask 
me not her name. 


Sulaiman, on. being informed -of .the circumstance, exclaimed : ‘‘ May God 
-** protect me! by Omm Amr is meant Ahmad Ibn al-Khasib, and by the other 
‘itis I who am designated.” And such was really the case, the khalif having 
confiscated their property a few days afterwards (10). When Sulaiman was pro- 
moted to the vizirat, (or by another account, when his son Obaid Allah was 
raised to that post,) the following verses were written to him by Obaid Allah, 
the son of Abd Allah Ibn Tahir (whose life will be found farther on) : 


Fortune refused us her favours, but showed her kindness for us in granting them to 
those whom we love and‘esteem. And I said to her: ‘Complete thy beneficence to- 
‘* wards them, and leave us in neglect ; important business should be done first.” 


v 


(1) The family of Sulaiman was originally Christian, but had embraced Islamism.—(Fakhr ad-din, MS. 
No. 898, fo]. 228). The father of his ancestor Kital bore the name of Matta (Matthew). | 

(2) This name is written with the vowel-points in the Fihrest. The beginning of this article to the words 
We have already stated is copied verbatim from that work. | 

(3) The orthography and true pronunciation of this name are uncertain. 

(4) Yaztd Ibn Omar Ibn Hubaira, governor of Irak for Marw4n Iba Muhammad, fought for his master till 
the last, and held out in WAsit eleven months against Abd Jaafar al-Mansdr. 1 was only on learning the 
death of hié sovereign that he surrendered.—(See Price’s Retrospect.) 

(8) Itakb, when a boy, was a slave to Sallam al-Abrash, by whom he was employed as a cook, and who 
sold him to al-Motasim in the year 199 (A. D. 814-5). Being possessed of great courage, he was raised to 
places of the highest authority by that prince and by his successor al-Wathik. He was named commander of 
the housebold troops 4.3 gro) at Sarr-mann-rda, and it was by his hand and in his house that persons con- 
demned to death by al-Motasim were executed. Under al-Mutawakkil he held the rank of commander-in- 
chief, general of the Maghribin and Turkish guard, grand-treasurer, postmaster-general, grand-chamberlain, 
and governor of Baghdad; but a circumstance happened which inspired the khalif with the utmost dread of 
his powerful favourite. They had been both drinking together, and al-Mutawakkil, heated with wine, in- 
sulted Ittkh so grossly, that the offended officer threatened to také his life. The next morning the khalif 
was reminded of the scene, and offered an apology for what had passed, but some time after, he procured a 
person who suggested to Itdsh the propriety of making the pilgrimage to Mekka. The permission of al- 
Mutawakkil having been obtained, he left Baghdad preceded by all the troops, clothed in a pelisse of 
~ honour, and authorised to exercise the supreme authority in every town through which he passed. On his 
return, in the month of ZO ‘l-Kaada, A. H. 230 (July, A. D. 843), he-was received with great honour at 
Baghdad by Ishak Ibn Ibrahim, who had been nominated governor of that city in the interval, and who 
now invited him, in the most pressing manner, to come and stop at his palace. Itakh hesitated, but 
yielding at length to Ibn Ibrahim’s solicitations, he went in, and at the same moment the guard of four 
hundred young slaves who always accompanied him were shut out. Itdkh was immediately cast into 
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chains and deprived of every nourishment till he expired, after which witnesses were brought in to examine 
his body and depose that he had died a natural death.—(Ibn al-Athir. Ibn Shukr.) The latter historian 
calis Itdkh the sword of the khalifs’ vengeance Anes Aa} sw; 8 title similar to that already 
noticed, page 347, and which is now sufficiently explained by the observation of Ibn al-Athir in the foregoing 
extract. At, the siege of Ammiriya, A. H. 223, Ittkh commanded the right wing of the Moslim army, and 
in the year 225 he was appointed governor of Yemen.—(Ibn al-Athir.) His name is differently pointed in the 
MSS., it is found written ., Li} Atyakh, aad ltakh, and ctl. M. Hamaker suggests, in his work eati- 
tled Expeditio adversus Dymyatham, p. 125, that the true reading may be Inakh, a word still employed by 
the Uzbeks to signify prince or emir. In the autograph MS. it is written ., lol. 

(6) Ashnas, one of al—Motasim’s generals, commanded the van of the Moslims at the siege of Ammariya. 
In the year 228, he married his daughter to Afshin, the general who conquered Babek al-Khurrami. He 
died A. H. 230 (A. D. 844-8).— (Ibn al-Athir.)—See also Freytag’s Selecta ex Historia Haledi, p. 84. 

(7) See note (4), page 33. 

(8) Aus Ibn Hajar was a contemporary of al-Hutaiya and Nabigha al—Jaadi. 

(9) Ahmad Ibn al-Khasitb became vizir to al-Muntasir, A. H. 248 (A. D. 862-3). 

(10) At that time the governors of the provinces confided to their katébs, or secretaries, the duty of collecting 
the public revenue, and the enormous fortunes which some of them acquired in the exercise of this office ex— 
cited, more than once, the avidity of the court of Baghdad. The peculators were then -cast into prison, 
put to the torture, and obliged to pay heavy sums before recovering their liberty. An instance of this may 
be found in the Annals of Abd ’l-FedA under the year 230. Sulaiman Ibn Wabb was one of the katibs impri- 
soned that very year, and he had to pay four hundred thousand dinars for his deliverance. He was then in 
the service of Itkh. His brother al-Hasan was confined with him, but obtained his liberty at a much 
cheaper rate; fourteen thousand dinars were all he was obliged to refund. — (Ibn al-Athir.) See also Ibn 
Shukr, vol. VIII. p. 88. | 


SINJAR IBN MALAKSHAH. 


Abi ‘l-Harith Sinjar Ibn Malakshah Ibn Alp-Arslan Ibn Dawid Ibn Mikail 
Ibn Saljuk Ibn Dakak was sultan of Khorasan, Ghazna, and Ma-wara-an-Nahr 
(Zransoriana); prayers were offered up for him from the pulpits of Arabian 
and Persian Irak, Adarbijan, Arran, Armenia, Syria, Mosul, Diar Bakr, Diar 
Rabia and the two sacred cities (Mekka and Medina); money was struck in 
his name from one extremity of the Moslim empire to the other, and the titles 
of as-Sultan al-Aazam (the powerful sultan) Moizz ad-din (the exalter of the 
Faith) were conferred upon him. His noble spirit and his liberality ranked him 
among the greatest of princes; it is said that, during five successive mornings, 
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he launched into every species of beneficence and gave away seven hundred thou- 
sand dinars (1), besides horses, pelisses, and other valuable objects. His trea- 
surer stated his conviction that the riches contained in his master’s treasury 
surpassed what had ever been possessed by any of the Persian kings (Chosroes): 
‘¢ Tone day told him,” said he, ‘¢ that among his stores were one thousand satin 
‘‘ dresses, and I requested him to look at them; taking his silence for a proof 306 
‘* of his consent, I displayed them all before him, saying: ‘Why not look at 
‘‘what belongs to you? why not praise Almighty God for the favours and 
‘* bounties he has conferred upon you?’ On this he extolled his Creator, and 
‘¢ observed that it would be disgraceful for a prince like him to have it said 
‘* (that he hoarded) riches on riches. He then gave orders to introduce his 
‘*emirs, and he shared all the dresses among them. He possessed also one 
‘* thousand and thirty pounds weight (raé/) of precious stones; a thing un- 
‘* heard of in the history of any other prince.”” The authority of Sinjar and his 
good fortune kept constantly increasing till the year 548 (A. D. 1153-4), when 
he was defeated and taken prisoner by the Ghozz (2), a people of Turkish origin. 
The history of this event is well known (3). It was then that the jurisconsult 
Muhammad Ibn Yahya, whose life will be found in this work, fell a martyr. 
The power of Sinjar was broken by these invaders ; they tore his kingdom asun- 
der, obtained possession of Naisipar and massacred a countless multitude of the 
inhabitants. Sinjar remained with them a prisoner five years, and during the 
interval, the kingdom of Khorasan was dissolved and the city of Marw fell into 
the power of Khowarezm Shah (4). He at length effected his escape, and hav- 
ing returned to Khorasan, he collected his partisans at Marw, and was on the 
point of recovering his throne when the term prescribed to his life came to its 
expiration. He was born on Friday, the 25th of Rajab, A. H. 479 (November, 
A. D. 1086), in the environs of Sinjar, and it was on account of this circum- 
stance that lre received his name. His father, the sultan Malak Shah, happened 
to stop at that city on his passage through Diar Rabia, when he received intelli- 
gence of. the birth of a son;:on which he ordered him to be called Sinjar. In 
the year 490 (A. D. 1097), Sinjar became the lieutenant of his brother Bark- 
yarak (see his life, page 251), and in 542 (A.D. 1448-9) he obtained the sove- 
reignty of the empire. Having escaped from his captivity among the Ghozz, he 


died at Marw on Monday, the 14th of the first Rabi, A. H. 552 (April, A. D. 
: 76 
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1157) and was interred in that city. The Seljik dynasty in Khorasan ceased 
with his existence, and most of. his kingdom fell into the possession of Khowa~ 
rezm Shah Atsiz Ibn Muhammad Ibn Anishtikin, the grandfather of Tukush 
Khowarezm Shah.—Ibn al-Azrak al-Fariki (native and historian of Maydfa- 
rtkin) states, in his History, that Sinjar died in the year 555 (A. D, 1160): God 
knows best ! 


(4) The dinar of that time may possess an intrinsic value of about nine or ten shillings. 
(2%) Iba Khallikan calls them the Aghazs ; this is the singular of the word ; Ghozz.is the plural. Ibn Khal- 
_ dn names them the Aghzdz, which word is the plural of the plural form ghoss. — 

(3) See Abd 'I-Feda’s Annals, year 848. 

(4) For the history of Khow4rezm Shah Atsiz Ibn Muhammad Ibn Andshtikin, see Price's Retrospect, 
vol. II. page 300. 


SAHL AT-TUSTARI. 


Abi Muhammad Sahl Ibn Abd Allah Ibn Yunus Ibn Isa Ibn Abd Allah Ibn 
Rafi at-Tustari, a celebrated saint and gifted with miraculous powers, surpassed 
all (the Qufis) of his time in the practices (of mystic devotion). He became 
acquainted with the shaikh Zia ’n-Nun (1) at Mekka. The mortifications 
which: he practised were excessive, and the command which he acquired (over 
his passions and worldly inclinations) was extreme. From the following 
relation, made by himself, it appears that it was his maternal uncle Muhammad 
Ibn Sawwar who was the cause of his entering on the path of the devout life: 
‘¢My uncle said to me one day, ‘Why dost thou not call to mind God thy 
‘* creator ?’—‘ How,’ said I, ‘ must I call him to mind ?’ — ‘On rolling thyself 
‘Cup in thy clothes (when going to sleep), say three: times with thy heart : 
‘6 Ged is with me! God is looking on me! God is witnessing my conduct ! 
‘« and let not thy tongue move to pronounce these words.’ For some nights I 
‘¢ did as he told me and I then informed him of it. ‘Repeat the words seven 
‘¢ times every night,’ was his answer. ‘This I did and I informed him again. 
‘¢ (Repeat them eleven times eyery night,’ said he. 1 followed his advice, and 
‘<a sweetness fell into my heart. A year afterwards my uncle said to me: 
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‘* ‘Keep in mind what I taught thee and persévere in it till thou enterest into 
‘‘ the grave; for it will profit thee in this world and in the next.’ During 
‘‘some years I continued the practice and found therefrom a sweetness in my 
‘‘inmost self. Then one day my uncle said to me: ‘O Sahl! he with whom 
‘6 God is, on whom God looketh, and whose conduct God witnesseth, is dis- 307 
‘‘ obedient unto him! beware of disobedience.’ Such was the commence-— 
ment of his devotional career. He dwelt for some time at Abbadan and also at 
Basra, in which city he died in the month of Muharram, A. H. 283 (February- 
March, A.D. 896), or 293 by another account. Our shatkh Ibn al-Athir men- 
tions, in his History, that Sahl was born A. H. 200 (A. D. 815-6); others 
say 201, at Tustar.—- Z'ustari means belonging to Tustar, which is a town of 
the canton of al-Ahwaz in Khizistan. This place, which is sometimes called 
Shushtar, contains the tomb of al-Bara Ibn Malik (2). 


(1) See his life, page 294. 

(2) Al-Baré Ibn MAlik Ibo an-Nadr pal , the brother of Anas Ibn MA&lik, was camel-leader (hdd#) to the 
Prophet, and extemporized to him scraps of poetry (rajaz) when on his journeys and military expeditions. He 
fought at all his battles and signalized himself by his bravery, haviog killed, in single combat, during the 
course of his life, one hundred infidel warriors. He fell a martyr to the cause of Islamism at a battle fought 
near Tustar, A. H. 20-4.—(Abd ‘I-MabAsin’s Nujtm; Siar as-Salaf.)—Al-Bard was one of the ahl as-Suffa. 
—(See Abd 'l-Fedi’s Annals, year 41; De Sacy’s Hertré, p.328.)—The Addé dla, or camel-driver, encou- 


rages them by his song, and al-Baré had so sweet a voice that on passing through places where there were 


women, the Prophet used to silence him, saying: Take care of the glass phials, SP yd holt ; alluding 
probably to the supposed frailty of the female sex. 


ABU HATIM AS-SIJISTANE. * 


Abi Hatim Sahl Ibn Muhammad Ibn Othman Ibn Yazid al-Jushami as-Sijis- 
tani, a grammarian, philologer, and reader of the Koran, was the most learned 
man of Basra, in which city. he had settled. Master of all the branches of 
belles-lettres, he had for pupils Ibn Duraid, al-Mubarrad, and others, (who 
were afterwards) the most eminent scholars of the age. He read twice through 
Sibawaih’s Book, under the tuition of al-Akhfash ; this he mentioned to al-Mu- 
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harrad, who declared that he heard him say'so. Much of the oral information 
which he communicated to his pupils had been received by him from Aba Zaid 
al-Ansari, Abi Obaida, and al-Asmai. He was versed in philology and poetry, 
, skilled in prosody, and an able elucidator of obscure expressions. In the com- 
position of poetry he displayed considerable talent, but his acuteness as a gram- 
marian was so inferior that, whenever he met Abi Othman al-Mazini at the 
house of Isa Ibn Jaafar al-Hashimi, he either pretended business or hurried out 
of the room to avoid answering any grammatical questions which the other 
might propose to him. He led a chaste and holy life; every day he gave a 
dinar in alms, and every week he read the Koran through. Some of his poeti- 
cal pieces are very good, such, for instance, as the lines addressed by him to 
Abi ’l-Abbas al-Mubarrad, who frequented his lessons and studied assiduously 
under him. Al-Muburrad was then a youth of great beauty (4). Abu Hatim 
said to his pupils: ‘‘If you wish to commit a secret to paper, write it down 
«¢ with new milk; the words will appear when the hot ashes of burnt paper 
‘¢ are sprinkled over them. Or write with a solution of white zdj (sulphate of 
‘“itron); the words will become visible when the paper is sprinkled with an 
‘‘ infusion of nutgalls. Or else write with the latter, and you may revive the 
‘¢ writing by means of the zdj.” The following is a list of his works: The 
Koran analysed grammatically ; on the faulty expressions employed by the vul- 
gar; on birds; on the genders; on plants; on the words terminated by a long 
or by a short edzf ; on the difference between the names given to the members of 
the human frame and those of animals (2); on the readings of the Koran; a 
508 work called al-Makdti wa ’l-Mabddi (3); on elegance of expression; on the 
date-tree ; on those words which have contrary significations; on the bow, 
arrow, and dart; on the sword ; on the spear; on the coat of mail; on the horse ; 
on wild beasts ; on reptiles ; satirical pieces ; on the grain when growing up; on 
the human frame ; on the cases in which two letters must be united into one (4); 
on biestings and new milk; on the vine; on winter and summer; on bees and 
honey; on camels; on herbage; on abundance and sterility ; on the differences 
which existed between the first copies of the Koran, etc. The following is a 
specimen of his poetry : 


They let that handsome face appear, and then blame those who are tempted. If 
they wish us to be continent, let them veil that handsome face. 
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He died in the month of Muharram (or of Rajab), A. H. 248 (March-April, 
A.D. 862), at Basra, and was interred in the centre of the Musalla (5); .the 
funeral service was said over him by Sulaiman Ibn Jaafar Ibn Sulaiman Ibn Ali 
Ibn Abd Allah Ibn al-Abbas Ibn Abd al-Muttalib al-Hashimi, who was at that 
time governor of the city. —Jushdnu is derived from Jusham,; there are a 
number of tribes bearing this name, and I do not know to which of them Abu 
Hatim belonged. 


(1) The original text contains here some verses composed by Sahl on al-Mubarrad. They contain the ex- 
pression of a strong platonic affection, but they cannot with propriety be translated. 

(2) See page 572, note (6). 

(3) This title means stops and commencements. Hajji Khalifa does not notice the work, and mere conjec- 
tures respecting its subject would be useless. 

(4) See M. de Sacy’s Grammaire arabe, tom. 1. pages 23 et 83, etc. 

The Musalla ( place of prayer) isa place in the open air where public prayers are said on the two great 
Moslim festivals.—See M. de Sacy’s Chrestomath¢e, tome I, page 191. 


ABU ’L-FATH SAHL AL-ARGHIYANI. 


Aba ’l-Fath Sahl Ibn Ahmad Ibn Ali al-Arghiyani, a doctor of the sect of 
as-Shafi, highly respected for his learning and mortified life, studied jurispru- 
dence at Marw under the shaikh Abi Ali ’s-Sinji (1), and then received lessons 
from the kadi Husain al-Marwarridi (2), with whose system of doctrine he be- 
came so well acquainted, that his master declared that no one knew it better. 
He then went to Naisapur and read over the principles of jurisprudence under 
the tuition of the Imam al-Haramain Abu ’]-Maali ’]-Juwaini, at whose assem- 
blies he maintained discussions with general approbation. Having then re- 
turned to Arghiyan, he filled the place of kAdi for some years, holding at the 
same time a most exemplary conduct and walking in the path of righteousness. 
He then made the pilgrimage and became acquainted with the great doctors of 
Trak, Hijaz, and al-Jibal (Persian Irak), from whom he received some Tradi- 
tions and to whom he communicated others. On quitting Mekka, he went to 
visit the Safi (3) shaikh al-Hasan as-Simnani, by whom he was advised to 
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discontinue the practice of discussing points of the law: he followed this coun- 
sel, and having given up the place of kadi, he confined himself to his house and 
lived in solitude. He then built with his own money a little Safi convent, in 
which he went to reside and where he remained, composing works and prac- 
tising devotion till his death. He expired on the first day of Muharram, A. H. 
499 (September, A. D. 1405), as he was just awaking from one of his ecstacies (4). 
He is the author of that collection of legal decisions which is called the Fatawa 
Arghiydnya (5). He had heard the lessons of some eminent doctors, such as 
Aba Bakr al-Baihaki (6), Nasir al-Marwazi (7), and Abd al-Ghafir Ismail al- 
Farisi, the author of the Majma’l-Ghardib, the supplement to the History of 
Naisapur and other works.—4rghiydni means belonging to Arghiydn, which 
is a tract of country in the dependencies of Naisipor, containing a number of 
villages. 


(1) See his life, page 419. 

(2) See his life, page 418. 

(3) The word adrif 3 yc (the knowing), here rendered by Sufi, is a technical term of mystic theology. 
It signifies one who has attained to the knowledge of the divine essence and attributes.—See the Vies des 
Safis par DjAmi, in the Notices et Extraits, tom. XII. p. 323. 

(4) See the meaning of the word Adi explained in note (4), page 190. 

(8) See however what our author says on this subject in the life of AbQ Nasr Muhammad al-Arghiyani. 

(6) See his life, page 87. 

(7) Abd ‘Fath Nasir Ibn al-Husain al-Omari al-Marwari, an eminent sicoieaiae and doetor of the seet of 
as-Shafi, was a member of the tribe of Koraish, and a descendant from the khalif Omar Ibn al-Khattéb. The 
celebrated kdfiz al-Baihaki was one of his disciples. He himself had studied at Marw under al-Kaffal, and at 
Naisapur under Abd ’t-Taiyib as-Séloki. He was an excellent professor, mufts, and: controvertist. He ter- 
minated a life of modest poverty and virtue in the month of Zf 'I-Kaada, A. H. 44§ (March, A. D. 1083).— 
(Tab. as-Shafiytn.) 


ABU ’T-TALYIB SAHL AS-SOLUKI. 


Abi ’t-Taiyib Sahl Ibn Muhammad Ibn Sulaiman Ibn Muhammad Ibn Sulai- 
man as-Soliki, a doctor of the sect of as-Shafi, was a native of Naisapir. We 
shall give the life of his father and the rest of his genealogy under the letter J/. 

309 Abi ’t-Taiyib was muft of Naisapdir and son of the (former) muft of that 
city ; he studied jurisprudence under his father Abi Sahl as-Soldki, who was 
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still living when he received the title of chief doctor of the law (:mdm). It is 
universally allowed that for learning and the strict observance of religion he stood 
without a rival. He received Traditions from his father, from Muhammad Ibn 
Yakub al-Asamm, from Ibn Musattir, and from others of the same class ; he was 
also a profound jurisconsult, a learned philologist, and an able dogmatic theo- 
lopgian.: His disciples gained much instruction from the traditional learning 
which he imparted to them, and it is said that when he made his course of 
lectures, upwards of five hundred inkhorns were in service (the number of 
those who took notes being so great). He was the most eminent professor and 
imam (4) of the age, and it was from him that the doctors of Naisapur received 
their information. His death took place in the month of Muharram, A. H. 387 
(Jan.-Feb. A.D. 997); it is stated, however, by Abd Yala al Khalili in his Irshad, 
that he died in the beginning of the year. 402 (2).—‘‘ Soldki is derived from 
Solik’’—such is the sole observation made on this-word by as-Samani (cr his 
Ansab). It is related by Abd al-Wahid al-Lakhmi that a soreness having fallen 
on Sahl’s eyes, his friends used to go and recite pieces‘of poetry and relate his- 
~ torical anecdotes in his presence, a thing customary in such cases, and that the 
shaikh Abi Abd ar-Rahmin as-Sulami (3) said to him: ‘Imam! if your eyes 
‘* could see your face, they would be healed (4).”. With this compliment Sahl 
was highly pleased, and observed that he had never received one more flattering. 
On the death of his father Muhammad Ibn Sulaiman, .the following verses of 
condolence were addressed to him by Ab@ ’n-Nasr Ibn Abd al-Jabbar : | 


Who will bear from me, afflicted and lamenting, a message to one who, by his learn- 
ing, is the first of all. (Tell him) that patience under affliction best becomes the man 
whose legal decisions are (just) as the jadgments of God. 


(1) See page 85, note (1). 

(2) AL-Yaf and al-OthmAni place his death in A. H. 404. 

(3) This person must sot be confounded with a celebrated korfa-reader of the same namie, noticed in the 
life of Adsim Ibn Abi Nujad.—See vol. II. of this work. 

(4) This is somewhat analogous to the expression: A sight of you is good for sore eyes. 


4 
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SHA WAR. 


Abu Shujaa Shawar (1) as-Saadi (member of the tribe of Saad) was the son of 
Mujir Ibn Nizar Ibn Ashair Ibn Shas Ibn Mughith Ibn Habib Ibn al-Harith Ibn 
Rabia Ibn Yakhnas (2) Ibn Abi Duwaib Abd Allah.—Ibn Abi Duwaib was the 
father of Halima, who nursed the Prophet on the same milk with her daughter 
as-Shaima. The father of as-Shaima was al-Harith Ibn Abd al-Ozza Ibn Rifaa 
Ibn Mallan : it was she who was carrying Muhammad in her arms when he bit 
her, and she showed him the mark, (many years later,) when she went to see 
him. Some say the real name of Ibn Abi Duwaib was Abd Allah Ibn al-Harith 
Ibn Shihna Ibn Jabir Ibn Rizam Ibn Nasira Ibn Kusaiya Ibn Nasr Ibn Saad Ibn 
Bakr Ibn Hawazin.. The government of Upper Egypt had been confided to 
Shawar by as-Salih Ibn Ruzzik, al-Aadid’s vizir, who, when wounded (3) and 
on the point of death, reproached himself with three faults; the first, his no- 
mination of Shawar; the second, his having built the mosque which bears his 
own name, and is situated at the Zawila Gate; because it might be employed 
with advantage in the defence of Cairo against a besieger; and the third, his 

510 having led his troops as far as Bilbais, and returning back after spending up- 
wards of two hundred thousand dinars upon them, instead of marching into 
Syria, taking Jerusalem and eradicating the power of the Franks. Shawar 
then established his authority in Upper Egypt, and as his ambition, noble spirit, 
and bravery were equally conspicuous, Salih’s last advice to his son (and suc- 
cessor) al-Aadil Ruzzik was, that he should neither attempt to molest him nor 
let any change appear in his conduct towards him; Shawar being a person whose 
fidelity could not be trusted, and who might revolt when it was least expected. 
It would be too long to relate how Salih’s apprehensions were Justified ; (we 
shall merely state that) Shawar left Upper Egypt, and traversing the Oasis and 
the deserts, he appeared suddenly at Tardja, a village near Alexandria, whence 
he marched to Cairo. He entered that city on Sunday, the 22nd of Muharram, 
A. H. 558 (January, A.D. 1163), and having put al-Aadil to death, he took pos- 
session of the vizirat which had thus become vacant, and got all the authority 
into his own hands. Al-Aadil had fled from Cairo with his family on the 20th 
of Muharram, during the night (but had been pursued and made prisoner.) 
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The same year, in the month of Ramadan, Shawar proceeded to Syria with the 
intention of soliciting succour from (Nur ad-din) Mahmid Ibn Zinki, the sove- 
reign of that country: he had been driven from Cairo by Abu’’l-A shbal Dirgham 
Ibn Aamir Ibn Siwar al-Lakhmi al-Mundiri (4), surnamed Faris al-Muslimin 
(the cavalier of the Moslims). This Arab, who was prefect of the palace (5), had 
assembled a great number of adherents, and having attacked and defeated Sha- 
war, he obliged him to fly from Cairo, and slew his son Tai. He then installed 
himself in the vizirat; it having become the custom of Egypt that the victor should 
take the place of the vanquished. It is well known that Nur ad-din sent the 
emir Asad ad-din Shirkah to assist Shawar; we need not therefore enter into 
longer details on the subject (6), and it finally occurred that Nur ad-din after 
having entered Egypt three times, as may be seen in his life, slew Shawar on . 
Wednesday, the 17th or 18th of the latter Rabi, A. H. 564 (January, A. D. 1469). 
Shawar was interred in the funeral chapel erected over his son Tai, and which is 
situated in the lesser Karafa, near the tomb of al-Kadi ’l-Fadil. He fell by the 
hand of the emir Izz ad-din Jurdik, an enfranchised slave of Nur ad-din’s. Ar- 
Rihi (7) states, in his Zuhfat al-Khulafd, that he was slain by the sultan Salah 
ad-din, who was then accompanying his uncle Asad ad-din, and that this event 
took place on Saturday, the 15th of the first Jumada, in the year above men- 
tioned; and Ibn Shaddad says in his Szrat Salah ad-din (8): ‘‘ When Shawar 
‘©rode forth with his suite to meet Asad ad-din, none dared to attack him 
‘* except Salah ad-din, who went up to him, and riding beside him, seized him 
‘¢ by the collar and ordered his men to fall on. The troops of Shawar took to 
‘‘ flight and their camp was plundered; as for himself, he was taken to an iso- 
‘‘ Jated tent, and immediately after, there arrived a note in the hand writing 
‘¢ of the chief eunuch, by which the Egyptians demanded the prisoner’s head, 
‘© in conformity to their usual mode of treating fallen vizirs. His head was 
‘¢ therefore cut off and forwarded to them, on which they sent to Asad ad-din 
‘¢ the pelisse (znvestiture) of the vizirat. Having put it on, he entered the 
‘* city and was inaugurated as vizir. This passed on the 17th of the latter Rabi 
‘Sof the same year.” The hdfiz Ibn Asakir says in his History : ‘‘ Shawar came 
‘¢ to solicit Nar ad-din’s protection, and was received by him with high honour 
‘¢and respect; that prince sent an army with him into Egypt, and by its aid 
‘¢ Shawar slew his rival (Dirghdm) ; he did not however fulfil any of his engage- 
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‘* ments, and he subsequently sent to the king of the Franks, offering a sum of 
‘¢ money for assistance. The troops of Nur ad-din had now returned to Syria, 
‘Cand the king of the Franks, animated with the secret hope of getting Egypt 
‘into his power, marched as far as Bilbais, of which city he took possession in 
‘Chis own name. Nur ad-din having received intelligence of this event, dis- 
‘* patched (4sad ad-din Shirkiih with) an army into the country, and the enemy, 
‘¢ frustrated in their projects, retired on his approach. Shawar’s: perfidy now 
‘* became evident; he wrote to the enemy for assistance, and Shirkah, struck 
‘‘ with the danger to which such perversity exposed him, pretended to be unwell, 
‘‘on which Shawar went to see him, but was attacked and killed by Jurdik 
‘¢ and Burgush, both mawlas to: Nur ad-din. The death of Shawar was cer- 
‘tainly planned by Salah ad-din ; it was he who first laid violent hands on 
‘Chim. Asad ad-din then remained in undisputed possession of the supreme 
‘* authority; the doctrines of the sumna were again openly professed in Egypt, 
‘« and the Ahotba was made in the name of the Abbasides after a lapse of time 
‘‘ which precluded all hopes of its re-establishment.’’ The doctor Omara al- 
Yamani, whose life shall come later, composed some poems in honour of Sha- 
war, and the following lines are taken from one of them: 

Iron recoils from iron, but Shawar never recoils from defending the religion of Mu- 


hammad. Time made an oath to produce another man like Shawar ; thy oath is false, 
O Time! expiate therefore thy perjury. 


Omira relates that at the period of Shawar’s success and of the fall of the 
Ruzzik family, a number of their former partisans and of those upon whom they 
had heaped favours, were assembled around Shawar on one of the days in which 
he held a public sitting to receive visiters, and that they attacked the character 
of their former benefactors in the hopes of gaining their new master’s favour. 
On this occasion, Omara, who was present and who had met with great kindness 
from Salih Ibn Ruzzik and his son al-Aadil on his arrival in Egypt, recited to 
Shawar the following verses: _ 

Thy reign has restored health to our feverish times, and the evils which excited the 
complaints of the epoch have disappeared. The (brillsant) days of the Ruzztk family 
have passed away; their praises are heard no longer, but blame ceaseth not (to pursue 
them). (It ts now) as if the good and the just (9) of that family had never filled yonder 


throne. Here are those who roused against them their evil fortune whilst it still slum— 
bered—(and peace maketh leaves to grow on the salam tree) (10). We thought—and 
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our thoughts are sometimes mistaken—that the troop of their partisans was iavincible ; 
but when you darted upon them like a falcon (upon his quarry), that flock of vultures 
betrayed them (and took to flight). Yet they were no despicable foes, but they were 
overwhelmed by the torrent of your success. In exalting your enemies, I only mean to 
exalt your own glory; excuse me then, and blame me not. If I feel grateful to them 
for their kindness in former days, it is because I remember what I experienced, not 
because I had previously bound myself to praise them. Were 1 to open my mouth only 
to blame them, thy magnanimity would shrink and oblige me to close it. God, in his 
kindness, commands us to do good and to avoid saying evil of others. 


Qmara then proceeds to state that Shawar and his two sons praised him 
highly for his gratitude to the family of Ruzzik.—As for al-Malik al-Mansir (he 
victorious prince) Abu ’|-Ashbal Dirgham (the lon, father of the whelps) Ibn 
Siwar al-Lakhmi, he left Cairo on the approach of Shawar with the troops from 
Syria, and was slain on Friday, the 28th of the latter Jumada, or, by another 
account, in the month of Rajab, A.H. 559 (May, A.D. 1164). He fell near the 
sepulchral chapel of as-Saiyida Nafisa (41), situated between Old and New Cairo. 
His head was cut off and borne about on a lance, and his body lay there for three 
days till it was partly devoured by dogs; it was then interred near the Birkat 
al-Fil (12), and a cupola was erected near it. This I have read in some histo- 
rian, and there is still a cupola at the Birkat which I am inclined to think is that 
very one. —The word Wahdt (Oasis) serves to designate a long tract of country 349 
lying parallel to Upper Egypt, and situated in the deserts which extend to Barka 
and are crossed by the road leading to Maghrib. — Tarija is a village near 
Alexandria; its principal produce is caraway.—Shawar’s descent, as it is given 
at the beginning of this notice, was copied by me from a ( geneatogieal ) tree 
which was communicated to me by one of his descendants. 


(4) It appears from the autograph MS. that this name must be pronounced Shdwar, and not Shdwir, as I 
have hitherto written it. Indeed, William of Tyre calls him Sauar, and this should have prevented me from 
falling into any mistake on the subject. 

(2) The printed text has Mukhis, which is a fault. 

(3) The autograph MS. has = s all the others have ye. 


(4) The titles al-Lakhmi al-Mundiri given to this Arab chief, prove that he drew his descent from the 
ancient princes of Hira. 

(3) Prefect of the palace ; literally, Lieutenant of the door. This was one of the highest dignities under 
the Fatimites of Egypt. The officer who filled this place went to meet the foreign ambassadors and intro- 
duced them to the khalif.—(Al-Makrizi, MS. St. Germain, No. 106, fol. 343 y.) ° 

(6) For these events consult the Annals of Abd 'l-Fed&, and M. Reinaud’s Extratts, etc. 
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(7) The full names of this writer are Abd Abd Allah Ali Ibn Muhammad Ibn Abd al-Artz ar-Rohi. He 
must have written his Tuhfat al-Khulafa (present for khalé/s) subsequently to A. H. 864. Another of his 
works, the Bulghat as-Zura/a, is noticed in the Bib. Bodl. Catal. 

(8) See Schulten’s Saladiné vita et res gestae, p. 34. 

(9) There is here a play upon the names of Salsh and Addél, which mean good and just. 

(40) Such is the literal meaning of the original Arabic. There can be no mistake in the printed text, as it 
agrees exactly with the copy of the same poem contained in OmAra’s an-Nukat al-Asrtyat, or historical anec- 
dotes of the vizirs of Egypt, MS. of the Bib. du Rot, No 810, fol. 26, which manuscript has been corrected 
bythe author himself. The last word of the verse he has pointed so that it must be pronounced salam; yet 


the autograph of Ibn KhallikAn writes it salfm ch, a word which does not exist in Arabic. As the leaves 


of the salam tree were used in dyeing, and were therefore frequently stripped off, we may suppose the poet to 
mean, that as the salam tree, if left untouched, is covered with leaves and gives shade to the traveller, so the 
Ruzztk family, had they enjoyed peace, might have flourished and protected all those who sought their 
shelter. 

(41) Her life will be found in this work. 

(12) The Birkat al-F1l, or Elephant’s Pond, lay between Cairo and the citadel. —(Al-Makrtzi.) 


AL-AFDAL SHAHANSHAH. 


Aba ’|-Kasim Shahanshah, surnamed al-Malik al-Afdal (the excellent prince), 
was the son of Badr al-Jamali Amir al-Juyidish. His father Badr was of Arme- 
nian extraction, and had been purchased as a slave by Jamal ad-Dawlat Ibn 
Ammar (1), who brought him up and advanced him in the world. Badr’s pru- 
dence, perspicacity, and energy of character ranked him among those men of 
eminent abilities whose number is so few, and he was therefore named lieute- 
nant-governor of Tyre, or perhaps of Acre, by al-Mustansir, the ruler of Egypt. 
At the period in which the authority of that prince had been greatly enfeebled 
and the affairs of the empire had fallen into disorder (2), a state of things which 
we shall describe in his life, he heard of Badr al-Jamali’s merit and called him 
to his assistance. It was then in the depth of winter, a period in which it is 
not usual to make a voyage, but Badr embarked and arrived at Kairo on 
the eve of Wednesday, the 28th of the first Jumada, some say of the second, 
A. H. 466 (January, A. D. 4074), and received from al-Mustansir the direc- 
tion of all the public affairs. By his presence the authority of the prince reco- 
vered the respect which it had lost, and order was re-established in the state. 
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Having been named vizir of the sword and the pen (chief of the civil and 
military), kadi’|1-Kudat (chief kddz) and president of the missionaries (3), he 
displayed such talent in his administration, that his arrival in Egypt was gene- 
rally said to be the commencement of al-Mustansir’s good fortune and the end 
of his abasement. He was surnamed Amir al-Juyiash (commander in chief). 
At the moment he first entered into al-Mustansir’s presence, a person was read- 
ing the Koran to that prince and had just pronounced the words: 4nd God has 
now assisted you with Badr (4) but did not finish the verse ; on which al-Mus- 
tansir declared that had he finished it, he would have struck off his head (5). 
Badr continued in power till upwards of eighty: his death took place in the 
month of Zi ’l-Kaada, or of Zi ’|-Hijja, A. H. 488 (November, A. D. 4095) (6). 
It was he who built the great mosque situated in the Sik al-Attarin (Druggist 
street) at Alexandria; he finished its construction in the month of the first 
Rabi, A. H. 479 (June-July, A. D. 1086). He built -also the chapel of the 
Head (7) at Ascalon. During his last illness he was replaced as vizir by his 
son al-Afdal Shahanshah, whose conduct towards Nizar the son of al-Mustansir 
and Iftikin the Afdalite, governor of Alexandria, is so well known (8). Having 
made them prisoners, he took them to Cairo, after which they were never more 
heard of. This was in the year 488 (A. D. 1095), some time after al-Mustan- 
sir’s death. He then placed on the throne Ahmad al-Mustali, that prince’s son, 
and continued to act as vizir. As for Iftikin, he was executed publicly (9), and 
as for Nizar, it is said that he was immured by his brother al-Mustali’s orders, 
and that he thus perished. We have already spoken of him in the life of al- 
Mustali (page 160). Iftikin was one of al-Afdal’s mambliks, and Nizar is the 
person from whom the Ismailite princes, the possessors of the fortress of al- 
Alamit and other castles in Persia, claim their descent (10). Al-Afdal was an 
able ruler and possessed.a superior judgment; it was he who, on the death of 
al-Mustali, placed al-Aamir, that sovereign’s son, on the throne: he then took 
the direction of public affairs into his own hands, and having confined the prince 
in his palace, be prevented him from indulging his passion for pleasure and 
amusements. This treatment induced al-Aamir to plot against his vizir’s life, 
and on the evening of Sunday, the 30th of Ramadan, A. H. 545 (December, 313 
A. D. 1424), as al-Afdal rode forth from his habitation in the imperial palace 
(which edifice is on the bank of the Nile and is now called the Ddr al-Wa- 
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kdla), he was attacked by the conspirators and slain whilst proceeding to- 
wards the river. He was the father of Abi Ali Ahmad Ibn Shahanshah, of 
whose conduct towards al-Hafiz Abu ‘l1-Maimain Abd al-Hamid al-Obaidi, 
sovereign of Egypt, we shall make mention in the life of that prince. In 
our notices on al-Mustali and Ortuk at-Turkomani (page 171) we have 
spoken of al-Afdal and mentioned that he took Jerusalem from Sokman and 
Il-Ghazi, the sons of Ortok.—Al-Afdal left after him such a quantity of wealth 
as was never heard of before ; the author of the Dial al-Munkatia (4\) states 
that it consisted of six hundred millions of dinars (12); two hundred and fifty 
bushels of dirhims, all of full weight and coined in Egypt; seventy-five thou- 
sand satin robes; thirty camel-loads of ( perfume-) boxes in Irak gold; a gold 
inkhorn mounted with a precious stone valued at twelve thousand dinars; one 
hundred gold nails, each weighing one hundred dinars, ten of which were in each 
of his ten sitting rooms; and on each nail was hung a turban ready folded and 
embroidered in gold; each of these turbans: was of a different colour, and he 
selected from among them whichever he was inclined to wear; he possessed 
besides five hundred chests of clothing for the persons in his service, all of the 
finest stuffs which Tennis and Damietta could produce : as for the horses, slaves, 
mules, saddles, perfumes, ornaments for the person, and furniture which he left 
after him, God alone knew their quantity. Besides all that, were cows, sheep, 
and buffalos in such an incredible number that no person would dare to men- | 
lion it; their milk was farmed out,.and in the year of his death it brought in 
thirty thousand dinars, Among his effects were found two large trunks con- 
taining gold néedles for the use of the female slaves and the women. 


(4) This was probably Abd Talib Ibn Amméar, kAdi and governor of Tripolis, who died A. H. 464, and whose 

nephew and successor, JalAl al-Mulk Abd’l-Hasan Ibn Ammar, took an active part against the first crusaders. 
'(2) See the Mémotre sur la vie de Mostansir in M. Quatremére’s Mémoires sur U Egypte. 

(3) The Fatimites kept up till the last their establishment of missionaries, who secretly propagated the 
Shiite doctrines in foreign countries and were their most active political agents. 

(4) Koran, surat 3, verse 119. ’ 

(5) The rest of the verse is as follows: When you were despicable (to others); fear therefore God that ye 
may peradventure be thankful. Had the reader gone farther, the first part of the verse would have been no 
longer applicable to Badr, on account of the modification which the sense receives from the sequel. It 
would then have meant: And God had already given you the victory at Bedr; besides which, the expression, 
‘‘when you were despicable,’ would not have been flattering to the ears of the prince. 


-_ 
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(6) Mest historians place Badr’s death in A. H. 487. 

(7) It was at Ascalon that the head of al-Husatn, the grandson of Muhammad, was interred before its re- 
moval to Egypt.— (Aba 'l-Feda’s Anndls, year 61.) 

(8) See the history of this affair, page 160, note (7). 

(9) Our author here contradicts what he has just said, a few lines aboye: 

(10) See note (7), page 161, towards the ang: 

(11) See note (8), page 152. 

(12) This is an absurd exaggeration ; 600,000,000 dinars or 300,000,000 pounds sterling ! 





NUR AD-DAWLAT SHAHANSHAH. 


The emir Nur ad-Dawlat (light of the empire) Shahanshah Ibn Najm ad-din 
Aiyub Ibn Shadi Ibn Marwan was the eldest brother of Salah ad-din, and the 
father of the two princes, Izz ad-din Farrdkh Shah and al-Malik al-Muzaffar 
Taki ad-din Omar, the former of whom was father to al-Malik al-Amjad, prince 
of Baalbek, and the latter was sovereign of Hamat (1). We intend to give the life 
of Taki ad-din. Shahanshah fell in an engagement with the Franks (2), who had 
assembled to the number of, it is said, seven hundred thousand men, horse and 
foot, with the intention of invading all the Moslim countries. They advanced to 
the gates of Damascus, but by the assistance of God, they were defeated. Shahan- 
shah was slain in the month of the first Rabi, A.H. 543 (July-August, A.D. 1448). 
His son Izz ad-din (glory of religion) Abi Said Farrikh Shah (fortunate king) 
bore the title of al-Malik al-Mansur (the victorious prince) and was gifted with 
a noble, generous, and lofty spirit. When the sultan Salah ad-din returned 
to Egypt, he left Farrakh Shah as his lieutenant at Damascus, and that city 
enjoyed great prosperity under the firm and able administration of its new go- 
vernor. He died there in the year 578, towards the end of the first Jumada 
(September, A. D. 1182); such is the statement made hy the Adtzb Imad ad- 
din in the work entitled al-Bark ash-Shdmi, but Ibn Shaddad says, in his 
History of Salah ad-din, that the sultan received intelligence of his nephew's 
death in the month of Rajab, 577 (3); this, however, was a circumstance with 
which Imad ad-din must have been better acquainted than Ibn Shaddad. Sha- 
hanshah had a daughter, named Azra, who founded the college at Damascus 
which is called after her the 4zrdéywiyd: she died on the 10th of Muharram, 
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A. H. 593 (December, A. D. 4496). As for al-Malik al-Amjad (the illustrious 
prince) Majd ad-din ( glory of religion) Abi ’l-Muzaffar Bahram Shah, the 
son of Farrikh Shah, he possessed considerable abilities, and was allowed 

3414 by Salah ad-din to retain the government of Baalbek. He is the author of 
some pieces of poetry which have been collected into a diwdn. When Baalbek 
was taken from him by al-Ashraf Ibn al-Aadil (4), he proceeded to Damascus, 
where he was murdered, in his own residence, by one of his mamluks, on the 
eve of Wednesday, the 12th of Shawwal, A.H. 628 (August, A.D. 1234.) 


(1) Taki ad-din Omar was ancestor to Abd ’Il-FedA. 
(2) See M. Reinaud’s Extratts d auteurs arabes relatifs aux Crotsades, p. 93. 
(8) See Schulten's Saladiné vita et res geste, pp. 48, 49. 


(4) Al—Ashraf received the principality of Damascus, A. H. 626 (A. D. 1228) and then took possession of 
Baalbek.— (Al-YAfi.) 


SHABIB IBN YAZID AL-KHARIJI. 


Aba ‘d-Dahhak Shabib as-Shaibani was the sen of Yazid Ibn Noaim Ibn Kais 
Ibn Amr Ibn as-Salt Ibn Kais Ibn Sharahil Ibn Murra Ibn Hammam Ibn Doh! 
Ibn Shaiban Ibn Thalaba; the remainder of the genealogy is well known (1). 
Shabib Ibn Yazid al-Khariji (the heretic rebel) revolted at Mosul in the reign of 
Abd al-Malik Ibn Marwan whilst al-Hajja) Ibn Yusuf ath-Thakafi was governor 
of Irak. He slew successively five generals whom al-Hajjaj had sent against 
him, and he then left Mosul with the intention of reaching Kufa and meeting 
al-Hajjaj on his way from Basra to that city, but the latter arrived there with 
his cavalry after a forced march and anticipated his antagonist. This was in 
the year 77 (A. D. 696-7). He then fortified himself in the citadel (2) and, the 
next morning, Shabib entered the city with his mother Jahiza and his wife 
Ghazala. They immediately proceeded to the mosque accompanied by seventy 
men, and Ghazala recited in it the morning prayer, and thus fulfilled a vow 
which she made of saying a prayer of two: rakas and of reading the surats of 
the Cow and -the Family of Imrdn (8) in that mosque, if ever she entered the 
city. Her courage and bravery were extreme; she fought in all her bro- 
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ther’s battles, and on one of these occasions al-Hajjaj himself fled before her, a 
mark of cowardice for which a poet reproached him in these lines: 


You are a lion against me, but in battle an ostrich which spreads its wings and 
hurries off on hearing the chirping of the sparrow. Why did you not go forth in the 
conflict and fight with Ghazala hand to hand? But no! your heart fled from you (as #/) 
with the wings of a bird. | 


Jahiza, Shabib’s mother, was also very brave and fought in all his battles. He 
himself had assumed the title of khalif and was long successful in resisting 
al-Hajjaj, who was at length assisted by a powerful army, sent to him by 
Abd al-Malik, from Syria, under the orders of Sofyan Ibn al-Abrad al-Kalbi. 
When these troops arrived at Kufa, al-Hajjaj went forth with them against 
Shabib, who, overpowered by numbers, took to ‘flight after a combat in which 
he lost his sister, his mother, and the bravest of his partisans. Pursued by. 
Sofyan at the head of the Syrian troops, he was overtaken at al-Ahwaz, and 
unable to resist, he fled before them to the river Dujail. On crossing the bridge, 
‘his horse became unruly and threw him into the river; borne down by the 
weight of his coat of mail, helmet, and the rest of his armour, he yielded to his 
fate, and answered to one of his companions who exclaimed: ‘‘ How! Com- 
‘« mander of the faithful! is drowning to be your lot ?”—‘‘ Yes; such is the 
‘* decision of the Mighty and the All-knowing.”’ His body having been after- 
wards cast on shore by the river, it was conveyed by the post-horses to al-Haj- 
Jaj, who ordered it to be opened and the heart extracted. His commands were 
obeyed and the heart was found to be as (hard as) a stone, rebounding when 
struck against the ground. Within it was discovered another heart, about the 
size of a small ‘ball, and this ‘contained the drop of congealed blood (out of 
which each man is formed ) (4).—An eye-witness relates as follows : *‘ I saw 
‘‘ Shabib enter the mosque; he had on a cloak with a hood, spotted over from 
‘* drops of rain; he was tall and of an olive complexion ; his hair was curly 
‘‘and of a black colour mixed with gray, and the mosque shook under his 
‘‘ weight.” He was born on the festival of the Sacrifice (10h of Zu’lHijja), 
A. H. 26 (September, A. D. 647), and was drowned in the Dujail, as we have 
said, A.H. 77 (A. D. 696-7). Some time after his death, a Kharijite named 
Itban Ibn Wasila al-Hartri was brought before Abd al-Malik; this ltban be- 
longed to the tribe of Shaiban and was one of the heretics (5) who revolted in 

78 
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Mesopotamia; his mother, whose name was Astla or Wastla, was of the tribe 

315 o0f Mahlim. He had composed along keasida, which is inserted by al-Marzu- 
bani in his. Mojam, (and which gave great offence to the khalif). Abd al- 
Malik then addressed him in these terms: ‘‘ Enemy of God! was it not you who 
said : 


‘If your family produced Marwan and his son (Aéd al-Malik), and Amr and Hashim 
‘ and Habib, ours has given birth to Husain and sia and from us sprang Shabtb, 
‘ commander of the faithful’ ?” 


To this Itban made answer: ‘‘ Commander of the faithful! I did not say 
‘©so; my words were: ‘and from us, sprang Shabib; Commander of the faith- 
“ful!” The khalif was delighted with the answer and ordered him to be set 
at liberty. His reply was certainly admirable, for if the word amir ‘(com- 
mander) be pronounced amiro in the nominative case, it is Shabib who is de- 
clared to be the commander of the faithful; but if it be pronounced amra in 
the accusative, the interjection O must be understood, and the verse will then 
mean, O Commander of the faithful! Shabib sprang from our family, and 
nothing more.—The passage which follows is extracted from a collection of 
biographical notices on persons generally known by their surnames; this collec- 
tion is contained in Ibn Asakir’s History of Damascus, towards the end of the 
work: ‘“ Apu ’1-Minuat al-Khiriji, a poet: he went to ask Abd al-Malik Ibn 
‘¢ Marwan’s pardon for having addressed to him these verses: 


‘Bear a message to the Commander of the faithful—and a prudent counsellor, if 
‘sought for, is always to be found—Tell him that no peace can exist as long as an 
‘ orator of the tribe of Thakif mounts the pulpits of our land. Give (that) satisfaction 
‘to the tribe of Bakr Ibn Wail (6), or a fatal day shall await you in Irak.’ ” 

(Then follow the two verses given-above.) ‘‘ Abi Minhal was the surname 
‘¢of Itban Ibn Wasila, and by the oraor of the tribe of Thaktf he meant al- 
‘¢ Hajjaj.—Jahiza was the person whose silliness gave rise to the proverbial ex- 
‘< pression, More foolish than Jahiza. So says ibn as-Sikkit in that chapter of 
“the Kitab Islah al-Mantik which treats of words to which the vulgar give a 
‘« wrong application. — The father of Shabib was one of the Moslims who fled to 
‘¢ Kufa during the persecution against Muhammad and his party. In the year 
‘¢ 95 (A. D. 645-6) he accompanied Sulaishan Iba Rabia al-Bahili on a military 
‘ expedition into Syria, during which they ravaged part of that country and 
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‘* carried off spoil and prisoners. The father of Shabib bought one of the cap- 
‘* tives, a young girl of a rosy complexion, tall and handsome, and ordered her 
‘¢ to become a Moslim. On her refusal, he beat her; but she nevertheless would 
‘* not consent. He then made her his concubine, and in her pregnancy, when 
‘* the child quickened, she said that she felt something stirring within her. 
‘‘ This gave rise to the proverb of which we have spoken. She afterwards be- 
‘‘ came-a convert to Islamism and brought forth Shabib, in the year 26, on the 
‘< festival of the Sacrifice. She told her master that before giving birth to the 
‘* child, she dreamt that: she had been delivered of a boy, and that a flame of 
‘* fire then issued from her and mounted up between the earth and the sky, after 
‘* which it fell into the water and was extinguished. ‘And,’ said she, ‘as the 
‘¢ ¢ day of his birth is a day of bloodshed, I hope my son will reach to eminence 
‘¢and spill much blood.’ ”—The Dujadl (little Tigris) is a large river in the 
province of al-Ahwaz, having a number of towns and villages on its banks ; it 
takes its rise near Ispahan, and its bed was dug by Ardashir Ibn Babek, the first 
of the Sasanite dynasty at al-Madain (Ctesiphon). It must not be confounded 
with the Dujail of Baghdad which. branches off the Tigris opposite to al-Kadi- 
siya, on the west side of the river, between Tikrit and Baghdad, and waters an 
extensive territory.—Hardri means belonging to Harird, a village im the terri- 346 
tory of Kufa, where the Kharijites firet assembled; it was for this reason, that 
they were called the Haritrites. 


(1) See Eichhorn’s Monwmenta antig. arabum, Tab. IX. 

(2) Literally: The castle of the government (Kasr al-Imira.) 

(3) These are the second and third surats of the Koran. 

(4) See Koran, surat 22, verse 3, and s. 96, v. 2. 

(3) In the Arabic text, for ww read gts. 

(6) Bakr Ibn WaAil wes one of Shabitb’s ancestors. See Eichhorn, Tab. IX. 


- THE KADI SHURAIH. 


Aba Omaiya Shuraih Ibn al-Harith Ibn Kais Ibn al-Jahm. Ibn. Moawia Ibn 
Aamir Ibn ar-Raish Ibn: al-Harith Ibn Moawia Ibn Thaur Ibn Muratti (4) be- 
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longed to the tribe of Kinda (al-Kind:). Thaur Ibn Muratti was the person 
who bore the appellation of Kinda. Great differences subsist between the ge- 
nealogies given as those of Shuraih, but the preceding is the most correct of any. 
This eminent 7ddi came into the world before the promulgation of Islamism, 
and was appointed kadi of Kufa by Omar Ibn al-Khattab. He filled that post 
seventy-five years, with only one interruption, at the period of Ibn az-Zubair’s 
revolt, when he obtained the authorisation of al-Hajjaj Ibn Yusuf to discontinue 
his services, and did not judge in any cause till three years after, on the death of 
Ibn az-Zubair. Gifted with deep intelligence, penetration, knowledge, judg- 
ment, and great skill in distinguishing right from wrong, he was the ablest 
kadi of the age; it is even stated, by Ibn Abd al-Barr, that he possessed consi- 
derable talent as a poet. He was one of the four persons who were. called the 
smooth-faced chiefs (as-Sddat at-Tuls); the others were Abd Allah Ibn az- 
Zubair, Kais Ibn Saad Ibn Obada (2) and al-Abnaf Ibn Kais, he whose prudence 
became proverbial (3). Shuraih was much inclined to pleasantry; Adi Ibn 
Arta went to his house one day, and the following dialogue ensued: ‘‘ Where 
‘‘are you, kadi? may God direct you !”—‘‘I am between you and the wall.” 
——‘‘ Listen to me.’"— ‘‘I can hear very well.” —‘‘I am a native of Syria.”—‘‘ It 
‘¢is a distant land.” —‘‘ And I have married a wife from your country.” — 
‘¢ May you live happily and have many children !”—‘‘ And I wanted to take her 
‘‘ on a journey.’ —‘‘ Each man has the best right over his own family.’ —‘‘ But 
‘‘T engaged not to remove her from her native place.” —‘‘ Engagements are 
‘‘ binding (4).” —‘‘ Judge then between us.” — ‘‘I have already done so." — 
‘‘ And against whom have you given it ?”—‘‘ Against your mother’s son.”— 
‘‘On whose evidence ?”—‘‘On the evidence of your maternal aunt’s sister's 
‘“ son.” —It is related that (the khalif) Ali Ibn Abi Talib went before the kadi 
Shuraih with a tributary subject (5) who was his adverse party in a suit; when 
he entered, Shuraih stood up (to salute him), on which he said: ‘This is the 
‘first time you ever did wrong.” He then leant his back against the wall, 
observing that if his adversary had been a Moslim, he would have sat down by 
his side. ‘It is also stated that Ali once convened a meeting of the koran-readers 
in the court of the mosque; when they were assembled, he told them that he 
should soon quit them, and began to question them on different points. Dur- 
ing all the time, Shuraih kept silent, till Ali at length asked his opinion. When 
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the consultation. was over, Ali addressed him in these terms: ‘‘You may go; 
‘¢ vou are the most excellent of men;” or, by another relation,—‘ You are the 
‘¢ most excellent of the Arabs.” —Shuraih took a wife in the tribe of Tamim, 
whose name was Zainab. Being once displeased with her, he beat her, but 
afterwards repented of his conduct and pronounced these verses : 


_ Thave seen men beat their wives; may my right hand be dried up on the day in 
which I again strike Zainab. Shall I strike her when she has committed no fault? it 
would not be just in me to strike the guiltless. Zainab is the sun, and the rest of women 
are stars; when she appears not one of them is seen. 


Such is the manner in which this anecdote is related by (Jbn 46d Rabbih) 
the author of the /kd. It is related that Ziad Ibn Abih (6) wrote these words 
to (the khalif) Moawia: ,‘‘ Commander of the faithful! my left hand holds Irak 
‘* in submission unto you, and my right is unoccupied and wails to be employed 
‘¢ in your service ; appoint me therefore governor of Hijaz.”. This request hav- 
ing reached the ears of Abd Allah Ibn Omar (7), who was residing at Mekka, 517 
he exclaimed : ‘‘O God! withhold from us the right hand of Ziad.” A pesti- 
lential swelling immediately broke out on it, and the assembled physicians hav- 
ing advised amputation, Ziad called in Shuraih and consulted him on the law- 
fulness of such an operation ; Shuraih returned this answer: ‘‘God’s bounty 
‘< towards you has a certain measure, and your life a fixed limit: if you are to 
‘* Jive longer in this world, I should not wish to see you without a right 
‘« hand (8); and if the time of your death be now come, you will have to say, 
‘¢ when‘asked by thy Lord how you lost your hand: ‘It was through dislike of 
‘¢ © meeting thee, and to avoid what thou hadst predestined.’” Ziad died that 
day, and his enemies having then reproached Shuraih with preventing his 
hand from being cut off, they received from him this answer : ‘‘ He asked counsel 
‘from me, arid he whose connsel is asked should act with sincerity ; were it 
‘< not so, I should have wished his hand to be cut off one day, and his foot an- 
‘‘ other, and then every limb of his body, day by day.”—The kadi Shuraih died 
A. H. 87 (A. D. 706); at the age of one hundred years; but other accounts 
place his death in the years 82, 78, 80, 79, and 76, at the age of one hundred 
and twenty years, or of one hundred and eight.— Kind: is the relative adjective 
derived from Kinda, which was the surname of Thaur Ibn Muratti Ibn Malik 
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Ibn Zaid Ibn Kahlan. Some say that Thaur was the son of .Ofair Iba al-Harith 
ibn Morra Ibn Odad; he received the name of Kinda because he had been un- 
grateful (kanada) for his father’s kindness (9). _ 


(4) In my Diwan d’ Amro ’l-Ka!s, page 1, this name is incorrectly transcribed Mors¢’. 

(2) Abd Abd Allah Kais Ibn Saad Ibn Obdda Ibn Dailam was placed by his father in the service of the 
Prophet,. and merited, by his generous character and bravery, the honour of being admitted into his master’s 
familiarity and of bearing his standard in some of his campaigns. He was appointed governor of Egypt by 
the khalif Ali, A.H. 37 (A.D. 687), but a few months afterwards he lost his place through the machinations 
of Moawia (see Abd 'l-Fedé’s Annals, year 36). He fought under Ali against the Kharijites at an—Nahra- 
wan, and against the Syrian troops commanded by Moawia, at Siffin, In the year 44 he led the van of al- 
Hasan Ibn Ali's army at al-Madain, and when that prince acknowledged the authority of Moawia, he followed 
his example and then returned to Medina, where he finished his days, A. H. 89 (A. D. 678-9). —(Ab0 ‘l-Ma- 
hAsin’s Nujam and al-Bahr az-Zdkhir.) 

(3) The life of ad-DahbAk Ibn Kais, surnamed al-Ahnaf, will be found in this volume. 

(4) This is a common proverb. See Freytag’s Meidani, tom. I. =e: 669. 

(8) Ia Arabic zimmié ; see page 266, note 2. 

(6) See page 364, note (9). 

(7) See note (4), page 567. 

(8) Amputation of the hand was the punishment inflicted on thieves. 

(9) The Kamas says, that Kinda was so called because he. had been ungrateful for his father's kindness 
and went to live with his maternal uncles. 


THE KADI.SHARIK. 


Aba Abd Allah Sharik an-Nakhai descended from an-Nakha by the following 
line : -he was the son of Abd Allah Ibn Abi Sharik al-Harith Ibn Aus Ibn al- 
Harith Ibn al-Adhal Ibn Wabhil Ibn Saad bbn Malik Ibn an-Nakha ; in the life of 
Ibrahim an-Nakhai ( page 5 ) will be found the rest of the genealogy. Sharik 
filled the place of kadi at Kufa under the reign of al-Mahdi, but was deprived of 
his situation by the khalif Musa al-Hadi. . He was a man of learning and an 
able jurisconsult, shrewd, acute, and intelligent. During a discussion which 
he had with Mosab Ibn Abd Allah az-Zubairi (4) in al-Mahdi’s presence, Mosab 
reproached him with depreciating the khalifs Abu Bakr and Omar, and received 
this answer : ‘‘I do not depreciate your ancestor, and yet he was their inferior.” 
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In the course of a conversation which passed at his house concerning (he khakf) 
Moawia Ibn Abi Sofy4n, seme person said that he was a man of prudence; on 
which Sharik observed that he who treated the just rights of others with con- 
tempt, and waged war with Ali the son of Abi Talib, could not be held as ‘such. 
Another time, a number of students went: to hear Traditions from him, and find- 
ing that he smelt of wine (nadéd), they observed that if such an odour came from 
them, they should be ashamed of themselves, to which he replied: ‘‘ (You say 
‘* that) because you feel that you might.be justly suspected.’ Having one day 
gone to see al-Mahdi, that khalif said to him: ‘‘ I have three proposals to make 
‘¢ to you, and I shall insist on your aecedtag to one of them; you miust become 
‘¢ a kadi (2), or teach Traditions to my sons and instruct them, or eat a morsel 
‘¢ with me.” Sharik, who had not as yet acted as kadi, reflected for some time, 
and then answered that of the three things, eating a morsel would be the easiest 
on his conscience. Al-Mahdi then told him to sit down, and having called in 
his cook, he ordered him to prepare a number of dishes and, amongst the rest, 
marrow coagulated with sugar-candy and honey. When this collation was set 
before Sharik, he partook of it, and when he-had finished, the cook said to al- 
Mahdi: ‘‘ By Allah! Commander of the faithful! now that the sha:kh has eaten 
‘‘ of that, he is undone.” — ‘‘ And such was in fact the case,” said (the vizir) 
-al-Fadl Ibn ar-Rabi, ‘for after that, the shaikh instructed the khalif’s sons, and 
‘* taught them the Traditions, and served under the Abbasides in the capacity ‘of 
‘* kadi.” Some time after, having received a draught on the (court) banker 
for his services, he insisted on being paid in coin of full weight, and when 
the other told him that, after all, (the difference) would not suffice to buy 
him a suit of clothes, he answered: ‘‘ And yet I gave for it something 
‘* better than a sujt ‘of ‘clothes; I gave up for it my religious convictions.” 
Al-Hariri relates in his Durrat al-Ghawwads, that Sharik was one day speak- 35418 
ing of Ali Ibn Abi Talib’s merits in the presence of a member of the Omaiyide 
family who used to frequent his society, and the latter said: ‘‘ He was indeed 
‘Can excellent (nima) man.” — ‘‘ How,” exclaimed Sharik, ‘‘is it in speaking 
‘‘of Ali that it should merely be said, He was an excellent man?’ The 
Omaiyide remained silent till Sharik’s anger cooled and then said: ‘‘O Abu 
‘¢ Abd Allah! did not God say, when speaking of himself, 4nd we were able to 
‘‘ do this ; for it is we who are most (nima) powerful (3)? And did he 
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‘not say of Job, We found him a patient person; how excellent (nima) a 
‘* servant was he! for he was one who frequently turned himself unto us (4)? 
‘* And of Solomon, 4nd he gave unto David, Solomon ; how excellent (nima) a 
“‘ servant !(5) Why then not be satisfied at Ali’s being spoken of in the same 
‘¢terms which God was pleased to apply to himself and to his prophets ?” 
Sharik then perceived his mistake and conceived for the Omaiyide a higher 
esteem than ever. As kadi, he judged with strict equity and was almost 
always in the right. He bad an answer ready on every occasion: being asked 
his opinion concerning a man who intended, at morning prayer, to say the ko- 
nut (6) before making the rakas (7), but who did not say it till after, he replied : 
‘¢ That man intended to do wrong, but did right.” He was born at Bokhara, 
A. H. 95 (A. D. 7413-4); he filled the post of: kadi at Kifa and afterwards at 
al-Ahwaz, and died at the former place on Saturday, the first of Za ’l-Kaada, 
A.H. 477 (February, A. D. 794). Khalifa Ibn Khaiyat mentions that his 
death occurred in the year 477 or 178. Harun ar-Rashid was then at Hira, 
and went to say the funeral service over him, but finding on his arrival that it 
had been already performed, he returned back. — ‘‘ Nakhdi is derived from 
‘¢ an-Nakhd, which is the name of a great branch of the tribe of Madhij;” so I 
find it stated’ by Ibn al-Kalbi in his Jamharat an-Nisab, and | have read in 
another copy (of the same work) that Ibn Abi Sharik, Sharik’s aneestor, was 
named Aus, and that he was son to al-Harith Ibn Dohl Ibn Wahbil (a genea- 
logy different from that given above) : God best knows the truth. 


(1) See note (1), page 186. 

(2) The aversion of pious Moslims to fill the place of kAdi has been already noticed, page 238. Shartk 
had another motive for refusing such a post; it would bave been necessary for him to take the oath of alle- 
giance to the Omaiyides, and to this, as a partisan of Ali’s family, he could not conscientiously assent. 

(3) Koran, sur. 77, v. 23. 

(4) Ibid. sur. 38, v. 44. 

-(5) Ibid. sur. 38, v. 29. 

(6) See page 347, note (21). 

(7) The form of prayer consists of a number of rakas or inclinations of the body, accompanied with 
certain pious invocations.—See Lane's Modern Egyptians, vol.1. p. 86, and D’Obsson’s Tab. gén. de 'Emp. 
Othom. tom. II p 82 ' 
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SHUHDA AL-KATIBA, BINT AL-IBARI. 


Shuhda Bint (daughter of ) Abi Nasr Ahmad Ibn al-Faraj Ibn Omar al-Ibari, 
surnamed Fakhr an-Nisa (glory of women) and al-Katiba (the female scribe), 
sprang from a family established at Dinawar, but she herself was born and died 
at Baghdad. By her learning she acquired an extensive reputation and ranked 
among the first scholars of the age ; she wrote a beautiful hand and instructed 
great numbers in the Traditions, which she had received from the highest au- 
thorities : thus connecting the traditionists of the rising generation with those 
of the past. She died on the afternoon of Sunday, the 13th of Muharram, A.H. 
574 (July, A. D. 4178), aged upwards of ninety years, and was interred in the 
cemetery outside the Abraz (1) Gate.—Jbari is derived from zbar, the plural of 
tbra (needle), which is the name of the instrument used in sewing. The person 
who bore this surname must have made or sold needles. — Dinawar is a town in 
Jibal (Persian Irak), and Dinawari, the surname derived from it has been borne 
by many learned men. Abd ’s-Saad as-Samini says that this name is pronounced 
Dainawar, but Dinawar is preferable (2).— Her father, Abi Nasr Ahmad 
died at Baghdad on Saturday, the 23rd of the first Jumada, A. H. 506 (No- 
vember, A. D. 1412), and was interred at the Abraz Gate. Ibn an-Najjar says 
in his History of Baghdad, speaking of Abd ’l-Hasan Ali Ibn Muhammad Ibn 
Yahya ad-Duraini, who is better known by the name of Thikat ad-Dawlat (3) 
al-Anbari: ‘‘ (4d-Duraini) was a man of eminent rank and a favourite of 
‘¢ the khalif al-Muktafi (“amr illah); he possessed some instruction and had 
‘¢ a talent for poetry. He built a college for Shafites on the bank of the 
‘¢ Tigris, at the gate of al-Azj, and erected close by it a convent for Sifis; on 
‘¢ these two establishments he settled a handsome property. He studied the 
‘¢ Traditions, for as-Samani says that he served (as a domestic and pupil) Abi 
‘¢ Nasr Ahmad Ibn al-Faraj al-Ibari and received from him his daughter Shuhda 
‘‘ al-Kdtiba in marriage. He then rose in the world till he became the favour- 
‘¢ ite of al-Muktafi. His birth took place A. H. 475 (A.D. 1082-3), and his 
‘¢ death A. H. 549, on Tuesday the 16th of Shaaban (October, A. D. 1154). 319 
‘¢ He was interred in (the court of ) his house situated in the square before the 
‘‘ principal mosque, but on the death of his wife Shuhda, in the month of 

| 19 : 
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‘* Muharram, A. H. 574, his body was removed to the Abzar cemetery, and 
‘¢ interred, with hers, close to the Z'djiya college.” 


(4) In the autograph this name is written yp) 
(2) Abd ‘l-Feda pronounces this name Dainawar. 
(3) Thtkat ad-Dawlat is a title of honour, which might be translated: devoted to the dynasty. 


SHIRKUH IBN SHADI. 


Abi ’1-Harith Shirkih Ibn Shadi Ibn Marwan, surnamed al-Malik al-Mansir 
(the victorious prince) Asad ad-din (the lion of the faith) was uncle to the sul- 
tan Salah ad-din. Some particulars of his life have been already given in the 
life of Shawar, who (as we have there said) went to Syria, A. H. 559 (A. D. 
1463-4), to obtain Nur ad-din’s assistance (against the Franks) (1). It is 
stated however by Baha ad-din Ibn Shaddad, in his History of Salah ad-din (2), 
that he proceeded to Syria, A. H. 558, and that they (Shirkith and Shdwar) 
entered Egypt on the 2nd of the latter Jumada of the same year. Nur ad—din 
sent with him a detachment of troops under the command of Asad ad-din Shir- 
kah, but on thejr arrival, Shawar acted with such duplicity and bad faith, that 
on the 7th of Zu ’l-Hijja in the same year, they set out again for Damascus. In 
the month of the first Rahi, 562 (January, A. D. 1167), Shirkih proceeded a 
second time to Egypt with the design, which he had already formed during his 
first expedition, of getting that country into his own possession. He followed the 
road which leads through Wadi ‘l-Ghizlan (3) and appeared before Atfih (4). 
In this expedition he fought the celebrated battle of al-Babain near Oshmi- 
nain (5). Salah ad-din ( who accompanied him) then entered Alexandria, where 
he fortified himself, and had to sustain a siege against Shawar and the Egyptian 
army. Asad ad-din Shirkuh, who had marched into Upper Egypt, then re- 
_turned and halted at Bilbais, where he made a peace with the Egyptians. Being 
there joined by Salah ad-din, whom they escorted to him across the country, 
he withdrew into Syria. In the year 564, the Franks took Bilbais and mas- 
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sacred the inhabitants, on which the people of Egypt sent to Shirkuh for assist- 
anee, promising to accept whatever conditions he might propose. Encouraged 
by their favourable dispositions, he entered Egypt in the month of the first. Rabi 
of the above year (December, A. D. 1168) and delivered them from the Franks. 
Shawar then formed the design of murdering Shirkih and his principal officers, 
but they anticipated his project by putting him to death, as we have already 
related (page 609). Shirkuh was then raised to the vizirat on Wednesday, the 
{7th of the latter Rabi, A. H. 564; he filled that post two months ‘and five 
days, when he died suddenly at Cairo, on Saturday the 28th (or, according to 
ar-Rauhi, on Sunday the 23rd) of the latter Jumada, 564 (March, A. D. 1169). 
He was buried in that city, but afterwards, his body was conveyed to Medina, 
in pursuance to his last wishes. Salah ad-din was his successor. Ibn Shad- 
dad says in his History (6): ‘‘ Asad ad-din was a great eater, and extremely 
‘¢ fond of the coarsest kinds of animal food ; this subjected him to indigestions 
‘¢ and cholics, from which he did not recover without suffering severely ; and he 
‘¢ died from a sharp attack of this kind which was followed by a violent quinsy.” 
He left an only son named Nasir ad-din Muhammad, and surnamed al-Malik al- 
Kahir (the powerful prince). In the month of Rajab which followed Shirkuh’s 
death, his family were deprived of Emessa, which was taken from them by Nur 
ad-din ; but Salah ad-din, on obtaining possession of Syria, restored it to Nasir 
ad-din, who continued to hold it till his death; which took place on the 9th of 
Zu Hijja, A. H. 581 (March, A. D. 4186). His body was taken to Damascus by his 
wife and cousin, Sitt as-Sham, the daughter of Aiyab, who interred it near the 
tomb of her brother Shams ad-Dawlat Turan Shah (whose life has been given, 
page 284), in the funeral chapel erected by her in the college which she had 320 
founded outside the city. The government of Emessa passed to his son (who 
was named after his grandfather) Asad ad-din Shirkih. This prince was born 
A. H. 569 (A. D. 1173-4) and died at Emessa on Tuesday, the 49th of Rajab, 
A. H. 637 (February, A. D. 1240): he was interred in a funeral chapel within 
. the city walls. Besides Emessa, he possessed Rahaba, Tadmor (Palmyra) and 
Maksin in the province of al-Khabur (7). He left a number of children and was 
succeeded by his son al-Malik al-Mansir (the victorious prince) Nasir ad-din 
(the champion of the faith) Ybrahim, who remained in possession of the govern- 
ment till his death, which took place at Nairab (8) in the Ghita (9) of Damascus, 
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on Friday, the 10th of Safar, A. H. 644 (June, A.D. 1246). His body was borne 
to Emessa and interred in the mosque of al-Khidr (10), which is situated to the 
south of the city. His son, al-Malik al-Ashraf (¢he most noble princé) Muzuffar 
ad—Dawlat (the victor of the empire) Abi ’|-Fath Misa succeeded to the throne. 
When I was in Damascus, towards the end of the year 664 (October, A. D. 4263), 
this prince informed me that he was born in the vear of the defeat sustained by 
the Khowarezmites in the land of Ram (14), and that his father was returning 
from it with the troops when he received intelligence of the birth of a son ; that 
battle was fought in the month of Ramadan, A.H. 627 (July-August, A.D. 1230), 
as we have stated in the life of al-Malik al-Ashraf (Misa) Ibn al-Aadil, where 
we have given some account of it. He related to me also that when his father 
received this pleasing news, he said to al-Malik al-Ashraf Ibn al-Aadil : ‘* My 
“lord (ya khand ), the number of your slaves is increased by one.” On this, 
the prince ordered the child to be called after himself. Al-Malik al-Ashraf 
Misa, the son of al-Mansir, died at Emessa on Friday, the 10th of Safar, A. H. 
662 (December, A.D. 1263), and was interred near the tomb of his grandfather 
Asad ad-din Shirkuh, inside the city: his birth may be placed by approximation 
in the month of Shawwal, 627 ( August-September, A. D. 1230 ).—Shirkih is 
a Persian word, and signifies the lion of the mountain; shir means lion, and 
kith, mountain.—In the year 555 (A. D. 1160) Shirkub set out from Damascus 
for the pilgrimage to Mekka, and took the road leading through Taima and 
Honain; that same year Zain ad-din Ali Ibn Baktikin set out with the same 
intention, and proceeded thither by the road of the Irak pilgrim-caravan ; the 
two princes met at al-Hulaifa (42). 


(4) Consult Abd 'l-Feda’s Annals and Reinaud’s Extraits d’auteurs arabes relatifs aux Croisades. 

(2) Saladini vita et res geste, p. 30. 

(3) I have not been able to determine the precise position of Wadé 'i-Ghizlan, or Gazelle Valley. It lies 
probably between Atfih and Suez. 

(4) Atfh is situated on the Nile, above Cairo. 

(5) In this battle he defeated the combined army of the Franks and Egyptians. 

(6) Saladiné vita, p. 34. 

(7) Al-Khabdr is a river in Mesopotamia. 

(8) Nairab is situated at half a parasang from Damascus, in the midst of gardens.—(Mardsid.) 

(9) The Ghata is the name given to the cultivated country around Damascus. 

(10) Khidr is considered by the Moslims as one of the ancient patriarchs and prophets. He is the tutelary 
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saint of travellers on land, as Elias is of voyagers. These two meet once a year at Mekka during the pil- 
grimage. See Reinaud’s Monumens Arabes, Persans et Turcs, tom. I. p. 169. , 

(41) In A. H. 627 Jalal ad-din, prince of Khow4rezm, took the city of Khalat Ls, in which he committed 
every excess; but al-Malik al-Ashraf, the former sovereign of the place, joined his troops to those of Ala ad— 
din Kaikobad Ibn Kaikhosrd, prince of Ram, and assisted by the Syrians under the command of Siw&sh, he 
marched against the Khowarezmites, defeated them completely and retook the city.— (Abd 'l-Feda’s Annals. 
Price's Retrospect, t. II. p. 448. Abd ’l-Faraj, transiation, p. 306. Al-Yafl's Annals.) 

(12) Hulaifa, or ZO Hulaifa, is a village six or seven miles from Medina. It may be seen that I read 
til) L lasiat, and not eae estat, as in the printed text and the manuscripts. This passage and 


the history of Shirkah’s descendants is not to be found in the autograph MS. 


ABU OMAR. AL-JARMI. 


Abi Omar Salih Ibn Ishak al-Jarmi was a jurisconsult, a learned grammarian, 
and a philologer. Having left Basra, his native place, he proceeded to Baghdad, 
where he studied under al-Akhfash and others; he met there also Yunus Ibn 
Habib, but did not see Sibawaih. In philology he had for masters Abi Obaida, 
Abi Zaid al-Ansari, al-Asmai and their contemporaries. He was religious, 
devout, exemplary in his life, and orthodox in his belief. He taught the tradi- 
tions, and composed a good grammatical treatise, which was entitled al Farkh 
(the chicken), because it was hatched from Sibawaih’s great work, the Kztdb. 
When at Baghdad he had discussions with al-Farra. Abu ’l-Abbas al Mubarrad 
relates as follows: ‘¢ Abu Omar (a/-Jarmz) told me that he had read through the 
‘* Diwan of the Hudailites under al-Asmai, who surpassed Abi Obaida by his 
‘¢ superior acquaintance with that work; and he mentioned to me that on finish- 
‘‘ ing, al-Asmai said to him: ‘O, Abi Omar! if a member of the tribe of Hudail 
‘¢ ¢ happen to be neither a poet, nor an archer, nor a runner, there is no good in 
“¢* him!’ Speaking also of this passage of the Koran: 4nd follow not that 
‘* whereof thou hast no knowledge (1), he said to me: ‘ Say not J have heard 
‘¢ « when you did not hear, or J have seen when you did not see, nor J have 
‘¢ * known when you did not know; for the hearing, the sight, and the heart 
‘¢ ¢ shall all be subjects on which thou wilt have to answer before God!’” Al- 
Mubarrad said also: ‘‘ None knew better than al—Jarmi the Kitdb of Sibawaih ; 
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‘* and it was under him that the great majority studied.” He was deeply learned 
in philology, and knew by heart many illustrative passages on the subject; 
he wrote also some works of an original cast, and he. held a high rank as a tra- 
ditionist and historian. He is the author of a fine work on the life of Muham- 
$24 mad (Kitab fi ’s-Siar), a treatise on the forms of verbs and nouns (2), another 
on prosody, an abridgment of grammar, and an explanation. of the difficulties in 
the verses quoted by Sibawaih (in his grammatical work, the Kitab). The 
hafiz Abu Noaim mentions him in the history of Ispahan. Al-Jarmi died A. H. 
225 (A. D. 839-40). —The relative adjective Jarm: is derived from Jarm; there 
were a number of tribes so called, but I know not which of them it was that 
gave its name to this Abi Omar. He did not belong to the tribe, but had dwelt 
with them for a time, whence his appellation of al-Jarmi.—I have since found 
in the Frhrist (3), a work composed by Abé ’1-Faraj Muhammad Ibn Ishak, who 
is generally known by the name of Ibn Abi Yakib al-Warrak (the copyist) an- 
_Nadim al-Baghdadi (the social companion from Baghdad), that Abi Omar 
was a maya to the tribe of Jarm Ibn Rabban ; and as-Samani says in his genea- 
logical work that Rabban was the son of Imran, the son of Alhaf, the son of 
Kudaa, the progenitor of a well known tribe. It has been stated, however, 
that Abi Omar was a mavwla to the tribe of Bajila, a branch of which bears the 
name of Jarm Ibn Alkama Ibn Anmar ; God alone knoweth the truth. What a 
well-turned satire Ziad al-Aajam (4) has directed against the tribe of Jarm, 
where he says : 


Jarm forced me to give him some juice of the vine; and who is Jarm? and what is 
that juice? He never drank it when it was permitted; never, as long as there was 
a market (5), did it mount to his head. But when its use was forbidden by a divine 
revelation, the man of that tribe is never sober. 


In these verses he names the wine, metaphorically, the juice of the vine, for 
a reason too long to be explained, but the sum of what the commentators say is, 
that he called it so from its gliding smoothly (znsidk) down the throat. 


(4) Koran, sur. 17, v. 38. 
(2) See Hajji Khalifa, No. 3%. 
(3) I have given a short account of this ancient and curious work in the Journal Astatique for December, 


1839, page S24. 
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(4) The poet Abo Amma Zidd Ibn Sulaim, a mawia to the tribe of Abd: Kais, and surnamed al-Aajam (the 
foreigner) on account of certain faults in his pronunciation of Arabic, accompanied Abd Musa ’l-Ashari to 
the slegé of Istakhar, which city was taken, according to ad—Dahabi, MS. No. 626, fol. 188, in the year 28 
(A. D:'648-9).: He was present at Hisham Ibn Abd al-Malik’s death, which took place at Rusdfa A. H. 425. 
The year of his own death is not -given.—(As-Soydti’s Sharh Shawdhtd al-Moghni, MS. No. 1238, fol. $4.) 

(8) The poet means that they preferred selling their wine to drinking it; or else that they were too avari- 
cious to lay out their money on it. 


SALIH IBN MIRDAS. 


Abu Ali Salih Ibn Mirdas, surnamed Asad ad-Dawlat (dion of the empire), 
belonged to the tribe of Kilab, his father Mirdas being the son of Idris Ibn Nasir 
Ibn Humaid Ibn Mudrik Ibn Shaddad Ibn Obaid Ibn Kais Ibn Rabia Ibn Kaab 
Ibn Abd Allah Ibn Abi Bakr Ibn Kilab. Kilab was the son of Rabia Ibn Aamir 
Ibn Sasa Ibn Moawia Ibn Bakr Ibn Hawazin Ibn Mansir Ibn Ikrima Ibn Khasfa (4) 
Ibn Kais Ghailan (2) Ibn Modar Ibn Nizar Ibn Maad Ibn Adnan.—Salih Ibn Mirdas - 
( the chief’) of a nomadic tribe of Arabs, marched against Aleppo, which was then 
governed by Murtada ’d-Dawlat Ibn Luli al-Jarrahi, who had been a slave to 
Abu ’]-Fadail Ibn Saad ad-Dawlat Nasr Ibn Saif ad-Dawlat Ibn Hamdan, and 
who now acted there as the lieutenant of the (Fat:mite) sovereign of Egypt, az- 
Zahir Ibn al-Hakim al-Obaidi. Intrepid, resolute, and powerfully supported by 
the members of his family and tribe, Salih wrested Aleppo from the hands of 
Murtada ‘d-Dawlat on the 13th of Zu ’1-Hijja, A. H. 417 (January, A. D. 1027), 
and fixed his residence -in the city, where he established a regular administra- 
tion. Az-Zahir then sent against him a numerous army under the-command of 
Amir al-Juyush (general in chef) Anishtikin, surnamed ad-Dizbiri after Dizbir 
Ibn Ruwaitam (3) ad-Dailami, who was at that time his lieutenant at Damascus, 
and had acquired a high distinction by his activity, courage, and skill in military 
affairs. Salih, being informed of this general's approach, went forth to meet him, 
and gave him battle at al-Ochuwana. He lost his life in this engagement, which 
took place in the month-of the first Jumada, A. H. 420 (May-June, A. D. 1029) 
or 449 by another aecount. He was the first of the Mirdas dynasty, a series of 
princes who reigned at Aleppo (4). We shall make mention of his great-grand- 
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son Nasr in the life of the poet Abi ’l-Fityian Muhammad Ibn Haiydis.—.4/- 

522 Ochuwdna, a village of Syria, is situated in the government of Palestine, near 
Tiberias. There is another village of the same name in Hijaz, which was the 
residence of al-Harith Ibn Khalid Ibn al-Aasi Ibn Hisham Ibn al-Mughaira al- 
Makhzumi (5), who composed on it these verses : 


Tell him who asks where we reside, that Ochuwdna is our abode and well it suits 
us. We there enjoy a life of pure felicity, untroubled by calumny, and misfortune 
afflicts us no longer. 


(4) This is the true reading, and not 228s or dics as in the MSS. 
(2) The autograph MS. has oe ond . 
(3) In the autograph this name is written ee 9) Autim. 


(4) An abridged account of this dynasty, extracted from Kamal ad-din’s History of Aleppo, has been a 
lished in Latin by M. J. J. Mueller, 1829. Bonn. 

(8) Harith fils de Khalid Elmakhzoumi, poate distingué parmi les Coraychites, était petit-fils de cet Elassi, 
qui, ayant perdu toute sa fortune au jeu contre Aboulahab, oncle de Mahomet, avait. ensuite joué et perdu se 
liberté. Harith cultiva presque exclusivement le genre érotique. I! florissait sous les Omeyades, et fut gouver- 
neur de la Mekke pour le calife Abdelmalik fils de Merwan. Il était amoureux d’ Ayché fille de Talha et la cé- 
Iébrait dans ses vers.—(Aghdni, t. I. f. 200 v°.)—M. Caussin de Perceval. 


SAID THE PHILOLOGER. 


Abi ‘l-Ala Said Ibn al-Hasan Ibn Isa ar-Rabai (1), a native of Baghdad and a 
philologer, is the author of the work intitled Kztdb al-Fusiis (Book of Mottoes 
or Tezis). Having made his studies in the East under Abu Said as-Sirafi (see 
page 377), Abi Ali ’'l-Farisi (page 379), and Abd Sulaiman al-Khattabi (page 
476), he passed into Spain about the year 380 (A. D. 990-4) in the reign of Hi- 
sham (a/—Muwaiyad) Ibn al-Hakam, whosé minister al-Mansir Ibn Abi Aamir 
then held the direction of the government. Said was born in the province of 
Mosul, but had removed from thence to Baghdad... He was learned in philology, 
skilled in general literature and history, prompt in his repartees, an able poet, 
and an agreeable and instructive companion. By these talents he captivated the 
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attention of al-Mansir, and was treated by him with extreme favour and libe- 
rality; notwithstanding which, he always found good pretexts for asking more 
money, and good reasons for obtaining it. He composed for al-Mansur the 
work entitled a—Fusiis, in which he adopted the plan followed by Abia Ali ’I- 
Kali in his 4mdli (2). He received from his patron, in return, a recompense of 
five thousand dinars, but his book was rejected by the public on account of the 
false statements which it was suspected to contain. Having gone to the city of 
Denia, he went to a public audience given by al-Muwaffak Mujahid  al-Aamiri (3) 
the governor; among the number present was a philologer named Bashshar, a 
blind man, who (being informed that Sdid was there) asked permission from 
Mujahid to rally the new comer, and though the prince advised him not to attack 
a person who was so prompt in his repartees, he would not renounce his pro- 
ject, but cried out: ‘* Abd ’I-Ala!”—“ At your service,” replied Said.—** What 
‘« does the word jaranful signify in the dialect of the Desert Arabs?” Said, 
who knew that he himself had invented the word and that it did not really exist 
in the language, remained silent for some time, and then replied, but without 
any equivocation or periphrase : ‘‘ The jaranful is one who has commerce with 
‘¢ blind men’s wives and not with other women ; and the jaran/ful is no longer a 
‘* jaranful when he quits them for others (4)."”" Bashshar, on hearing this, was 
covered with shame and confusion, whilst every person present burst into laugh- 
ter. Mujahid then said to him: ‘I told you to abstain, but you would not 
take advice.”— Said died A. H. 447 (A. D. 1026-7) in Sicily (5). Al-Mansér 
at length discovered the falsehood of Said as a transmitter of oral information, 
and being told that all the contents of the Fuss were forged, he threw it into 
the river, on which a contemporary poet said: 


_ The Fustis sinks in the sea and so does every thing heavy. 
To which Said replied (cn the same rhyme and measure): 


The Fusés has returned to its element; itis from the bottom of the sea that pearls 

( fusis) are taken. 
To avoid prolixity, we shall abstain from relating any of the numerous anec- 
dotes told of his ready wit in replying to questions calculated to embarrass him. 


(4) Ar-Rabai means descended from Rabta, but as a number of Arabic tribes bore this name, I am unable 


to indicate that to which Satd belonged. 
80 
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(2) See page 212, note (1). 

(3) See page 278, note (2). 

(4) This is not very intelligible. 

(3) According to al-Humaidi, cited by Ibn BashkuwAl in his Sélat, Satd had retired to Sicily during the 
troubles in Spain. 


SAIF AD-DAWLAT SADAKA AL-ASADI. 


393 Abi’l-Hasan Sadaka an-Nashiri al-Asadi (member of the tribe of Néshira,.a 


branch of that of Asad), and surnamed Saif ad-Dawlat Fakhr ad-din (sword of 
the empire, glory of the faith), was the son of Baha ad-Dawlat Abu Kamil Man- 
sur Ibn Dubais Ibn Ali Ibn Mazyad. He was lord of al-Hilla as-Saifiya, and was 
generally known by the denomination of the king of the Arabs.. Powerful, en- 
terprising, and formidable to the neighbouring princes, he dared to thwart the 

projects of the Seljuk sultan Muhammad Ibn Malakshah Ibn Alp Arlsan; and his 

resistance led to a war. The two armies met near an-Nomaniya (1) on Friday, 

the 29th of the latter Jumada—some say on the 20th of Rajab—A. H. 501 (Feb., 

A.D. 1108), and, in the action which ensued, Sadaka lost his life(2). His head 

was borne to Baghdad. Izz ad-din Ali Ibn al-Athir says, in his corrections on 

as-Samani’s work, the 4nsdb, that Sadaka was slain in the year 500: God knows 

best the truth. It was for this prince that the sharif Abi Yala Muhammad Ibn 

al-Habbariya, whose life will be found farther on, composed his metrical treatise 

intitled as-Sddih wa ’l-Baghim.—His father, Abi Kamil Mansur, died towards 

the end of the first Rabi, A. H. 479 (beginning of July, A. D. 1086). His grand- 

father, Abu ’l1-Aazz Dubais, surnamed Nur ad-Dawlat (ight of the state), died on 

the eve of Sunday, the 40th of Shawwal, A. H. 473 (March, A. D. 10814), or 

474, after a rule of sixty-seven years: in the year 408, when he commenced his 

reign, he was only fourteen years of age.—Ali Ibn Mazyad, Sadaka’s great-grand- 

father, died A. H. 408 (A. D. 1017-8). We have already given the life of Dubais, 

the son of Sadaka (page 504).—4/-Hilla, a town in Irak, between Baghdad and 

Kifa, is situated on the Euphrates, in the territory of Kufa; it was founded in 

the year 495 (A. D. 1104-2) by Saif ad-Dawlat Sadaka, whose life we have just 
given, and was named as-Sarfiya after him (3).—4n-Nomdniya is a city lying 

between al-Hilla and Wasit. 
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(1) An-NomAaniya lay half way between WaAsit and Baghdad, on the bank of the Tigris.—(Merdséd.) 

(2) For a full account of these events, see the selections from Ibn al-Athtr in the first vol. of the Extratts 
des historiens arabes relatifs aux Croisades; a collection now publishing by the Académie des Inscriptions 
et Belles—Lettres. See also Abt '}]-FedA’s Annals, year 801. 

(3) There were a number of places in Irak which bore the name of Hilla (station). 


a ee ee eee 


AL-AHNAF IBN KAIS. 


Abu Bahr ad-Dahhak Ibn Kais (4) Ibn Moawia Ibn Husain Ibn Obada Ibn an- ° 
Nazal Ibn Murra Ibn Obaid Ibn al-Harith Ibn Amr Ibn Kaab Ibn Saad Ibn Zaid 
Manat Ibn Tamim, surnamed at-Tamimi, was generally known by the appellation 
of al-Ahnaf (club-foot): it was he whose prudence became proverbial. Some 
say that his real name was Sakhr. His ancestor al-Harith bore the sur- 
name of Mukais. Al-Ahnaf was one of the principal Zdbis and had been a 
contemporary of the Prophet, but did not serve under him. The Adfiz Abi 
Noaim mentions him in the History of Ispahan, and Ibn Kutaiba speaks of 
him in the Kitdb al-Madrif in these terms: ‘‘ When the prophet went to the 
‘« tribe of Tamim, inviting them to embrace Islamism, al-Ahnaf was among them. 
‘« As they did not consent to become Muhammad's followers, al-Ahnaf said to 
‘them: ‘ He verily invites you to adopt what is honourable for the character, 
** * and forbids you what is disgraceful to it; become therefore Moslims!’ He 
‘* then professed Islamism, but did not go to see the Prophet ; however, he visited 
‘* afterwards the khalif Omar.” From that time he held a high rank among the 324 
Labis, being the chief of his tribe, and possessing a great reputation for intel- 
ligence, acuteness, learning, and prudence. He related Traditions on the 
authority of (the Ahalifs) Omar, Othman, and Ali, and his own authority was 
cited for some Traditions by al-Hasan al-Basri. At the battle of Siffin he fought 
on the side of Ali, but he staid away from the battle of the Camel and joined 
neither party. In the reigns of Omar and Othman, he had been present at 
some of the conquests made hy the Moslims in Khorasan. When the authority 
of Moawia was solidly established, al-Ahnaf went one day into his presence : 
‘¢ By Allah!” said the khalif, ‘‘ never till the day of judgment shall [ call to 
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‘mind the battle of Siffin, without feeling my heart glow with anger.” -— 
‘¢ By Allah!” replied al-Ahnaf, ‘‘ we have still in our bosoms those hearts 
‘* which detested you, and we still bear in our scabbards the swords with 
‘‘ which we fought you; if you advance an inch towards war, we shall ad- 
‘* vance a foot, and if you walk to (give us) battle, we shall run to meet 
‘* you!” He then rose up and withdrew. A sister of Moawia, who had 
heard the conversation from behind the tapestry, then asked him who was the 
person who had used such threatening language, and Moawia answered : ‘‘ That 
‘is the man who, if angered, has one hundred thousand of the tribe of Tamim 
‘* to share his anger, without asking him the reason of it.’’—It is related that 
when this khalif declared his son Yazid as his successor, he seated him in a 
red (2) pavilion, and those who were present went up successively and saluted 
Moawia, after which they bowed towards his son. One of them, having per- 

formed this ceremony, turned again to Moawia, and said: ‘‘ Commander of the | 
‘¢ faithful! I am well convinced that had you not confided to him the govern- 
‘¢ ment of the Moslims, you had ruined their affairs.” Moawia then addressed 
al-Ahnaf who was seated in his presence: ‘* What is the niatter with you, Abi 
‘« Bahr? you say nothing !”—‘‘I fear God too much to speak a falsehood,” replied 
he, ‘‘ and I fear you too much to speak the truth.”—‘* Well,” said Moawia, 
‘¢ may God reward you for your obedience towards him.” He then ordered a 
present of several thousand (dirhims) to be given to (the other). When al-Ahnaf 
was going out, the same man who had spoken to the khalif met him at the door, 
and said: ‘‘ QO, Abu Bahr! I am convinced that, of all God’s creatures, this man 
‘* and his son are the worst; but they keep their money under bolts and locks, 
‘* and there is no possible means of getting it out but by words such as you have 
«* heard.” —‘* Keep off !” replied al-Ahnaf, ‘* a double-faced man shall have no 
‘¢ favour in the sight of God.”’- One of al-Ahnaf’s sayings was this: ‘‘ I have 
‘¢ followed three rules of conduct which I now mention merely that the man of 
‘¢ reflexion may profit by my example : I never interfered between two parties 
‘* unless invited by them to do so; I never went to the door of these people” — 
meaning princes—‘‘ unless sent for by them ; and I never rose from my place 
‘* to obtain a thing when all men were anxious to possess it.’’ Another of his 
sayings ‘was: ‘* Come! I shall point out to you virtues which none can depre- 
‘6 ciate (3): evenness of temper, and the avoiding of what is base. Come! I 
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‘¢ shall tell you what is the worst of maladies: a low mind and a foul tongue.” 
He also said : ‘‘ The noble man never uses deceit ; the wise man never tells a lie, 
*¢ and the true believer never backbites.—Better,’” said he again, ‘‘ better than 
‘¢ the treasures which parents heap up for children, better than the wealth 
‘* left by the dead to the living, is the gratitude of the good and the learned for 
‘* favours conferred upon them.’’—‘‘ Excess in laughter,’’ he observed, ‘‘ drives 
‘¢ away respect ; excess in jesting drives away politeness, and the man is known 
‘¢by the company he keeps.”’—Hearing a person say one day that he cared 
neither for praise nor blame, he observed to him: ‘‘ You repose there, where 
‘¢men of generous minds labour.” —He said again: ‘‘ In our assemblies avoid 
‘* the mention of women and of food; I detest the man who is always speaking of 
‘* his belly and of his pleasures ; and he who avoids food, even when he wishes 
‘¢ for it, proves, by that, the nobleness of his mind.” The following anecdote 
is told by Hisham Ibn Okba, the brother of the celebrated poet Za ’r-Rumma: ‘‘] 
‘« saw al-Ahnaf go up to some persons who were in discussion about the price to 
‘* be paid for a man’s blood who had been killed. He told them to state the sum 
‘« they required, and they asked the double of that fixed by law(4). When 
‘¢ they had ceased talking, he said: ‘ I myself will give you what you ask, but 
‘* T shall make one observation: Almighty God has declared that the price of 
‘* blood shall be single (not double) and his Prophet also has done the same (5) ; 
‘* you are plaintiffs to-day, but to-morrow, if you are defendants, I fear that 39% 
‘¢ your adversaries may require from you the same price which you yourselves 
‘¢ have exacted !’—‘ Well!’ said they, ‘reduce it to the usual sum!’ On hear- 
‘* ing this, he praised God with thanks, and rode off.” Being asked what was 
prudence, he replied that it consisted in humility Joined to patience; and he 
used to say, when persons were surprised at his mildness: ‘I have the same 
‘¢ feelings as you, but I am patient.”” He observed also that he had derived 
more help from prudence than from the strength of men. ‘‘ It was Kais Ibn 
‘¢ Aasim al-Minkari,’’ said he, ‘‘ who taught me mildness: one of his nephews 
‘* killed a son of his, and the murderer was brought before him with his 
‘hands tied behind his back. ‘ Why frighten the youth?’ said he. ‘‘ He 
‘* then turned towards him and spoke thus: ‘0, my son! evil is that which 
«* ¢ thou hast wrought; thou hast lessened the number of thy family, weakened 
‘¢ « the strength of thy tribe, given joy to thy enemies, and done harm to thy 
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‘< © people! Let him go; and bear the price of blood'to the mother of-the victim, 
‘¢ ¢ for she is not of our tribe.’ The murderer then retired:; and all this while 
‘¢ Kais remained seated, and did not even change colour.” When :Ziad Ibn Abih 
was governor of Persian and Arabian Irak, he treated al-Ahnaf and ‘Haritha Ibn 
Badr al-Ghudani with great favour and attention; but the latter was so strongly 
addicted to drinking, that the people of Basra complained of his conduct to 
Ziad, whom they even reproached for admitting such a drunkard into his fami- 
liarity. To this remonstrance Ziad replied: ‘‘ How, sirs,.can I cast off a man 
‘* who, since I came to Irak, has always ridden by my side and yet never strack 
‘‘ his stirrup against mine? neither did he precede me, so as to have his back 
‘‘ turned towards me, nor did he remain behind, so that I had to look round 
‘* after him; in summer, he never sat between me and the zephyr ; in winter, he 
‘* never stood between me and the sun, and I never questioned him on any sci- 
‘‘ ence without thinking it impossible for him to know another so well.” —I have 
since met with this anecdote in az-Zamakhshari’s Rabi 'l-Abrdr, in the chap- 
ter intitled On Intercourse with Females, where it is given in precisely the same 
terms. —As for al-Ahnaf, nothing could be said against his conduct. When 
Ziad died, his son and successor, Obaid Allah, said to Haritha: ‘‘ You must 
‘¢ either cease drinking or quit me.’’—‘‘ You know,” replied Haritha, ‘ on 
‘¢ what terms I lived with your father.”—“< As for. my father,” answered Obaid 
Allah, ‘‘ he held a pre-eminence in which no reproach could reach him ; but I 
‘*am a young man, and people will judge of me from those who have influence 
‘¢ over me: now you make long potations, and J am afraid that, when I bid you 
‘* sit near me, the smell of the wine may be thought to come from myself. 
‘* Give it up then, and be the first of those to be admitted into my presence 
‘¢ and the last to quit it.” To this Haritha replied: ‘‘ I should not give it up 
‘* for Him (God) who is able to do me evil and good; shall I then renounce 
‘¢ it to be well with you ?”—‘‘ Leave me then, but choose any government I have 
‘*it in my power to give.”—‘* Let me have Surrak, for its wine has been de- 
‘¢ scribed to me as good, and give me Ram-Hormuz besides.” Obaid Allah 
granted the request, and Haritha proceeded to his government. Whilst they 
escorted him to some distance on his way, the following lines were addressed to 
him by Anas Ibn Abi Anas (6), or, according to another statement, by al- 
Aswad ad-Duali : 
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Haritha, son of Badr, you now fill a place of authority; live in it like a rat, to wile 
and thieve. Despise not the smallest sums that you may find; recollect that your 
share.in the wealth of Irak consists in Surrak. Then rival the tribe of Tamtm in riches, 
for riches give a tongue to the most timid of men. All people then shall praise you; 
some of them liars, and speaking only to please you; the rest sincere in their words, 
but knowing not what they say, and incapable of proving that what they utter is true. 


As for al-Ahnaf, he lost Obaid Allah’s favour, and persons far inferior to him 
obtained preference. About this time, Obaid Allah assembled the chief men 
in Irak, and al-Ahnaf among the rest, and proceeded with them to Syria, for 
the purpose of paying their salutations to (the khalif) Moawia. On their 
arrival, Obaid Allah went in to Moawia, and informed him that the head men 326 
of Irak were come. ‘‘ Bring them in to me,” said the khalif, ‘‘ one by one, and 
‘* according to the degree of estimation in which you hold them.”” Obaid Allah 
obeyed, and the last person whom he introduced was al-Ahnaf, Moawia, who 
knew his merit, and always treated him with the utmost honour on account of 
his pre-eminence and high authority as chief (of the tribe of Tamim), no sooner 
saw him than he exclaimed: ‘‘ Come here to me, Abi Bahr (7).” He then 
made him sit down beside himself, on the same cushion, and having asked him 
how he was, he entered into conversation with him and withdrew his attention 
from the rest of the company. The members of the deputation then began to 
extol Obaid Allah, and express their gratitude to the khalif for giving them such 
a governor, but al-Ahnaf remained silent. ‘‘ Why do you not speak, Aba Bahr?” 
said Moawia.—‘* If I speak,’’ replied al-Ahnaf, ‘‘ I must contradict them.”” On 
this Moawia said: ‘‘ Bear ye witness that I depose your governor, Obaid Allah; 
‘So now. and find a fit person whom I may appoint in his stead; and at 
‘< the expiration of three days I shall expect your presence.” On retiring, some 
hoped to obtain the government for themselves, and others for persons whom they 
designated ; they therefore applied secretly to the intimate friends of Moawia, in 
order to procure, through their influence, the accomplishment of their respective 
projects. When the three days were gone by, they and al-Ahnaf went to Moawia, 
and by his directions they took their seats in the audience chamber, according 
to their rank as before. The khalif then called al-Ahnaf over to him as usual, 
and after conversing with him for some time, he asked the others the result of 
their deliberation. Each of the deputies then proposed his candidate, and made a 
long speech in his favour. This led to warm debates and a discussion, during which 
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al-Ahnaf continued silent ; he had not even spoken a word on the subject to any 
person, the three preceding days. ‘‘ And you, Abu Bahr,” said Moawia, ‘‘ why 
‘« do you not speak.” —‘‘ If you intend to nominate a member of your own 
‘s family,” replied al-Ahnaf, ‘‘ you will not find one equal to Obaid Allah, or ca- 
‘¢ nable of replacing him; but if you mean to appoint another person, then do 
‘¢ as you please.” Whilst the sitting lasted, not one of those who had extolled 
Obaid Allah at their first presentation, ever mentioned his name or asked to have 
him sent back to them. Moawia, having listened to al-Ahnaf’s observations, said 
to the assembly : ‘‘ Bear witness that I restore Obaid Allah to his government.” 
On this, they all repented having proposed any other candidate, and Moawia 
perceived that, in thanking him for having given them such a governor as Obaid 
Allah, they had not been actuated by any love for him, but that they merely 
acted in the usual way men do when speaking of a person under whose authority 
they are placed. The deputies having retired, Moawia took QObaid Allah in 
private, and said to him: ‘‘ How could you undervalue such a man as that ?”’— 
meaning al-Ahnaf—‘‘ he has deposed you and reinstated you in your govern~- 
‘¢ ment, although he never uttered a word ; whilst those people whom you pre- 
‘¢ ferred to him, and on whom you placed your reliance, did not render you the 
‘* least service or even think of you when | authorised them to nominate your 
‘¢ successor. It is one like al-Ahnaf that a person should choose, when he wants a 
‘6 good supporter and a precious friend.” On their return to Irak, Obaid Allah 
treated al-Abnaf with great respect, and made him his intimate and confidential 
friend. It was thus that, in this well known circumstance, he was abandoned 
by those in whom he had placed his trust and on whose support he relied, 
whilst al-Ahnaf alone rendered him any service. Al-Abnaf lived till the time of 
Musab Ibn az-Zubair, and accompanied him to Kifa (8), in which city he died. 
His death is commonly placed in the year 67 (A. D. 686-7), but other accounts 
assign the years 74, 77, and 68 as the date of that event. He was then seventy 
years of age, but it is stated by some that he had reached a very advanced age (9). 
He was interred at ath-Thawiya, near the tomb of Ziad (10). The following anec- 
dote is related by Abd ar-Rahman Ibn Omira Ibn Okba Ibn Abi Muait: ‘I at- 
‘¢ tended the funeral of al-Ahnaf, at Kafa, and was one of those who went down 
‘¢ into the yault. When I settled the body in its place, it seemed to me that the 
‘* tomb widened to as great an extent as my sight could reach (44): I spoke of 
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‘¢ this to my companions, but they saw not what I saw.” This story is men- 
tioned by Ibn Yunus in his Biography of strangers who visited Egypt, in the 
life of this same Abd ar-Rahman. Al-Ahnaf was one of those persons sur- 
named ait-Tuls, whose names we have mentioned in the life of the kadi Shu- 
railh (page 620). He was born natibus coherentibus, which rendered a sur- 327 
gical operation necessary. He was ahnaf of one foot, that is, he walked on the 
wahshi (or instep) of it; whence his surname. He lost his eye at the taking of 
Samarkand (12); but some say, by the small pox. His teeth were solidly united 
together. His head was small, and his beard inclined to one side. His grand- 
father, Moawia Ibn Husain was slain by Antara Ibn Shaddad al-Absi, the 
famous cavalier, on the day of al-Faruk, one of the celebrated combats of the 
ancient Arabs (13).—In this article are some words which require explanation. 
Ahnaf means inclined ; the wahshi of the foot is the back (or upper part) of it. 
Ghuddni is derived from Ghuddn Ibn Yarbu, a branch of the tribe of Tamim. 
Rdm-Hormuz is a place so well known that is not necessary to indicate the 
pronunciation of its name: it lies in al-Ahwaz, a province of Khuzestan, situ- 
ated between Basra and Fars.—Surrak lies also in the province of al-Ahwaz. — 
Ath-Thawiya, pronounced also ath-Thuwarya, is the name of a place outside 
Kufa; it contains the tombs of some of Muhammad's companions and of other 
eminent persons: water is to be found there.— Al-Ahnaf had a son called Bahr, 
and it was for this reason that he bore the surname of Abu Bahr (the father of 
Bahr). Bahr was a weak and indolent (14) boy ; when asked why he did not 
take example of his father, he replied: ‘‘ From laziness.” With him died al- 
Ahnaf’s posterity. ; 


(4) This ad-Dahhak Ibn Kais is a different person from the ad-Dahh4k Ibn Kais who fell at the battle of 
Marj RAhit. They were contemporaries. See Reiske’s note in the Annals of Abd ’l-FedA, tom. I. No. 168, 
in which it is necessary, however, to rectify a double error. In place of de quo vid. ann. 127, gente Schai- — 
bantta, read de quo vid. ann. 67, gente Tamimita. Tamim, ad-Dahhak's ancestor, was son of Murr, son of 
Odd, son of Tabikha and a descendant of Modar, but ShaibAn sprang from Bakr Ibn WaAil, who descended 
from Rabta, Modar’s brother. 

(2) Red was the colour of the Omaiyides, green that of the Alides, and black that of the Abbasides. Even 
before the promulgation of Islamism, red or scarlet tents indicated that their possessors were princes. See 
my Diwan d' Amro 'l-Kats, p 8. 

(3) Here the Arabic text should run thus: & iy Mu vere I. 
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- (4) The legal price of blood, in the case of murder without eee is one hundred camels. 

(5) See Mishkat al-Masdbth, vol. Il. p. 166. ; 

(6) Abd Sulait LA Anas Ibn Abi Anas, a member of the Bend Naj jar (a family of Medina), was one of 
Muhammad’s companions and fought on his side at the battle of Badr.—(Asmd@ ar-Rijal, MS. No. 379 ) 

(1) The khalif here addresses him by his surname; a mark of intimacy and friendship. 

(8) See Abd 1-Feda’s Annals, t.I.; adnotat. hist. p.96. Price’s Retrospect, v. I. p. 440. 

(9) In the autograph, Ibn KhallikAn had originally written this passage as it stands in the other MSS. and 
in the printed text; but having inserted afterwards in the margin that al-Ahnaf diéd at the age of seventy, he 
was obliged to modify the next phrase. In place of BS (and he) he substituted ey a Je (and é¢ és 
said that he); but this correction has been neglected by succeeding copyists. 

(140) According to Abd 'l-Mahasin, in his al-Bahr az-—Zakhir, Ziad Ibn Abth died at ath-Thawiya 

(44) This was of course to be considered as a mark of divine favour to the dead mao. May God make 
thy grave wide for thee was a common prayer of the ancient Arabs over the tomb of a departed friend. 

(42) According to the Khuldsat al-Akhbdr, cited in Price’s Retrospect, Samarkand was taken by Obaid 
Allah Ibn Zidd in the year 4. D'Herbelot says that Catiba ben Moslemat, meaning Kutaiba Ibn Muslim, 
took it in the reign of al-Waltd Ibn Abd al-Malik, A. H. 85; but al-Walid did not come to the throne till 
the year 86. Ibn Khallikan states, in the life of Kutaiba, that this was the general who reduced Samark and. 

(13) See Rasmussen's Historia Anteislamica, p. 87. 

(14) All the copies and the printed text have lance, but the autograph writes this word lana, 


TAWUS. 


Abi Abd ar-Rahman Tawis Ibn Kaisan al-Khaulaini al-Hamdani al- Yamani, one 
of the most eminent Tdbfs, was of Persian extraction. He received Traditions 
from Ibn Abbas and Aba Huraira, and Traditions were givén on his authority: by 
Mujahid and Amr Ibn Dinar. As a jurisconsult he held a high rank and pos- 
sessed a great reputation. (On this subject an anecdote) is related by Ibn Oyaina: 
“« T asked,” said he, ‘* Abd Allah Ibn Yazid (1) in what class he studied under 
‘¢ Ibn Abbas, and he replied with Ata and his condisciples. ‘ And Tawis ?’— 

‘¢ said 1.—‘O,’ exclaimed he, ‘that is quite another thing, he was admitted 
‘* with the chosen few.’”’ Amr Ibn Dinar said that he never saw the like of 
Tawus. When Omar Ibn Abd al—Aziz became khalif, Tawus wrote to him these 
words : ‘‘If you wish your government to be good in every way, confide the 
‘6 places of authority to virtuous men ;” on which Omar said : ‘‘ After that, 
He died at Mekka whilst performing 
the pilgrimage, on the day preceding that of the Tarwiya (8th of Zi ’l-Hiyja), 


9? 


‘¢ every other recommendation is useless. 
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in the year 106 (April, A. D. 725), or, by another account, in 104. Funeral 
prayers were said over him by Hisham Ibn Abd al-Malik. It is related by one 
of the learned that on the death of Tawis at Mekka, it was impossible for the 
funeral to set out on account of the crowd, and that the povernor of Mekka, 
Ibrahim Ibn Hisham al-Makhzimi, had to send the guard to clear the way. 
‘I saw,” says the same person, ‘‘ Abd Allah, the son of Hasan, (the son of 
‘* Hasan) (2) the son of Ali Ibn Talib, with his shoulder under the bier ; 
‘* he had already lost the cap off his head and his cloak was torn to pieces on 
‘* his back.” —I saw at Balbek, within the town, a tomb to which pilgrimages 
are made, and the natives pretend that it contains the body of Tawus; this, 
however, is a mistake. Abi ’|-Faraj Ibn al-Jawzi says in his Kitab al-Alkab 
(book of surnames): ‘* Tawis was his surname and his real name was Zakwan. 
‘* He bore the surname of Tawis (peacock) because he was the peacock (chief) 
‘¢ of the koran-readers.” The general opinion is that Tawus was his real name. 
It is related that the khalif al-Mansur sent for Malik Ibn Anas and Abd Allah 328 
the son of Tawus :. when they entered into his presence, he reflected for a short 
time and then said to Abd Allah : ‘‘ Relate to me some of the Traditions which 
‘* you learned from your father.”” On this Abd Allah spoke as follows : ‘‘ My - 
‘father taught me this Tradition: ‘He shall be punished the most severely of 
‘¢ Call men on the day of resurrection, to whom God has confided a portion 
‘* “of his authority and who allows injustice to enter into his judgments.’ ” 
Al-Manstr remained silent for a considerable time, and Malik, in relating the 
fact afterwards, observed : ‘‘1 tucked up my clothes lest some of his blood 
‘¢ might fall on them (3), but al-Mansur then said: ‘Hand me that ink-horn.’ 
‘© He repeated the order three times, but Abd Allah did not obey.—‘ Why 
‘* do you not give it to me?’ asked the khalif. — ‘ Because I fear that you may 
‘* use it in writing something contrary to God's law, and I should then be your 
‘¢ accomplice.’ — ‘Up, both of you, and leave me!’ exclaimed al-Mansir. — 
‘‘«That is just what we desire to do,’ replied Abd Allah.— From that day,” 
said Malik, ‘‘I have never ceased to acknowledge the eminent merit of the son 
‘‘ of Tawus.”— Khauldni means descended from Khauldn ; Khaulan, whose 
real name was Afkal Ibn Amr Ibn Malik, was the progenitor of a great tribe 
which settled in Syria.—We have already spoken of Hamdadni (4): Tawis was 
affiliated to the tribe of Hamdan by enfranchisement. 
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(4) Five persons bearing this name are noticed in the Asmé ar-Rdjai, MS. No. 379, and two in the Tabakdt 
al-Muhaddithtn. 

(2) This addition is authorized by the autograph. 

(3) He imagined that al-Mansér would have struck off Abd Allah’s head. 

(4) This is a mistake; he has hitherto said nothing of it. Hamddané ol den—which must not be con- 


founded with Hamadéni cpl den (native of Hamaddn) — means sprung from Hamdén, the ancestor of a 


great tribe of Yemenite Arabs and the fifth in descent from Kahlan. The surname of Hamdéné entitled 
TAwis to that of al- Yamdni (native of Yemen), which he also bore. 


ABU ’T-TAIYIB AT-TABARI. 


Abt ’t-Taiyib Tahir Ibn Abd Allah Ibn Tahir Ibn Omar at-Tabari, a kadi and 
a jurisconsult of the sect of as-Shafi, was a high and sure authority as a doc- 
tor, veracious, learned, versed in the dogmas ‘and secondary points of the law, 
exact in his researches on the principles of jurisprudence, conscientious, vir- 
tuous, and holy in his conduct. He composed poetry as good as might be ex- 
pected from a jurisconsult : the hdfiz Abi Tahir as-Silafi, in his life of Abia ’1- 
Ala ’l-Maarri, gives the following anecdote, which was handed down to him 
through a series of Traditionists whose names he mentions, as having been re- 
lated by Abu ’t-Taiyib at-Tabari : ‘‘ When the celebrated scholar Abu ’l-Ala 
‘1-Maarri came to Baghdad and took up his residence in the Suwaika Ghalib 
‘6 ( the little bazar of Ghalib), 1 wrote to him these lines : 


‘ What is that which furnishes a liquid not to be drunk by him who draws it, and yet 

‘its flesh is allowed. He who pleases may eat the flesh of it living or dead, but if he 

‘attempts to drink its milk, he is an erring man. When its produce is full grown, its 

. flesh is good, and he who eats thereof is considered by all the doctors of the law as not 

‘deserving any reprehension. But if its produce be eaten when still young, it is 

‘ stringent, and no reasonable man would partake of it. The word of this enigma can 

‘only be divined by a man of eminence, by one who knows the secrets of men’s hearts 
‘and has acquired extensive knowledge. 


‘¢ Abu ’1-Ala immediately dictated the following answer to my messenger : 
‘Thy question admits of two solutions, both of them suitable ; some therefore may an- 


‘ swer it and yet be mistaken. He who thinks that vine is the word of the enigma is not 
‘in the wrong, and he who thinks that it is date-tree must not be called a fool. Their 
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‘flesh is the grape and the date; both may be lawfully eaten, but their milk is the de-- 


‘ ¢licious wine. However, the fruit of the palm-tree is bitter when green, and ‘grapes 
‘still green are gathered and eaten. Let the highly-respected kadi require from me 
‘an answer to questions numerous as the stars,—nay, more lofty and more difficult to 
‘ reach,—and if I answer them not, I shall deserve never to know them: but the friend 
‘who loves him will encounter every difficulty.’ 


‘¢'To this I made the following answer: 


‘ One who could hardly find his equal.in the world, a man of ample knowledge and 
‘ perfect every way, has excited me to reflection. His heart is a library of all the sci- 
‘ences, and his mind is active as an ardent fire. He understands equally well the 
‘most obscure and the simplest ideas; their difficulties are for him plain and clear. 
‘When he awakes a man’s.heart to friendship, he leads him, though resisting, a pri- 
‘soner, captivated by the beauty of his eloquence. He explains and exposes so well 
‘every point, that it may be perceived and understood by even an inattentive mind. 
‘1 admire his talent for composing verses so promptly and with so little hesitation. 
‘He draws (his information) from (his mind which ts) a sea (of knowledge), and his 
‘ merit exalts him even to the mansion of the planets. May the bounteous God in his 
‘mercy grant him the full enjoyment of his talents during a lengthened life!’ 


4 


‘¢On this, Abi ’1-Ala dictated extempore these lines to the messenger : 


‘You, O kddi! whose acuteness (in argument) is as a drawn sword to confound the 
‘adversaries of the truth; your heart is the dwelling of science, and your merit, in 
‘every discussion, is admitted as superior. Though possessing little worldly wealth, 
‘you are rich in treasured science. When you maintain a controversy, you are a 
‘falcon and your opponents are as pigeons; you seem to speak with as—Shafi’s mouth, 
‘and, prompt in replying, to draw your arguments from his mind. Who now can say 
‘that the learning of (as-Shd/?) the son of Idris, has been lost, when you undertake to 
‘light the (path of true) direction. Your kindness was so great, that I could not give 
‘you sufficient thanks, and it had been better for me to abstain from replying. (Let 
‘me have) your pardon; for I answered, confiding in your kindness; human nature 
‘is careless and reflects not. You also did wrong in sending me a note which should 
‘have been my first and my last title of glory, but, preoccupied by the talents and the 
‘kindness of your messenger, I had not time to learn it by heart. That note coutd have 
‘justly claimed the merit of giving fresh perfume to mysk, and of being deposited in 
‘the most exalted place of honour. Let some poets depict themselves in their verses, 
‘you depict yourself better than they in your learning and your poetry. The earth 
‘is proud to bear you on its surface, and well may it be proud of a person such as 
“you.” 


. The following anecdote is related by as-Samani in his Zaz, when giving the 
life of Aba Ishak Ali Ibn Ahmad Ibn Mahmiyah al-Yazdi (1): ‘‘He (/bn 
‘¢ Mahmiyah) and his brother had but a single turban and a single shirt be- 
‘© tween them, so that when one of them went out, the other was obliged to 
‘‘ stay at home. I went to see him one day’”—continues as-Samani—‘‘ and 
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‘¢ present him my respects, and I had with me Ali Ibn al-Husain al-Ghaznawi 
‘¢ the preacher, when, on entering his house, we found him without any clothing 
‘¢ except an izdr (2) tied round his waist. He begged of us to excuse him for 
‘* appearing in that state, and added : ‘When we wash our clothes, we are as 
‘¢ the persons whom the kadi Aba ’t-Taiyib at-Tabari describes in this verse : 


350 ‘People who, when they wash the robes in which they deck themselves, take the 
‘house for a cloak till he that washes has done his task.’” 


At-Tabari lived to the age of one hundred and two years, without any 
alteration or decay of his mental faculties; he continued till his death to give 
decisions on points of law, to correct the mistakes of other jurisconsults, to 
fulfil the duties of kadi at Baghdad, and to attend the khalif when he went 
out in state. He studied the law at Amul under the tuition of Abu Ali’z- 
Zujaji (3), the disciple of Ibn al-Kass, and he learned the reading of the Koran 
at Jurjan from Abu Saad al-Ismaili (4) and Abu ’l-Kasim (Yiésuf) Ibn Kajj (5). 
He then proceeded to Naisapur, where he met Abu ’l—-Hasan (Muhammad) al- 
Masarjisi (6), under whom he studied jurisprudence for four years. From 
thence he removed to Baghdad, where he followed the course of lectures given by 
the shaikh Abu Hamid al-Isfaraini. Abt Ishak as-Shirazi was a pupil of at-Tabari’s 
and he speaks of his master in these terms: ‘‘ Of all the men I ever saw, not one 
‘* surpassed him in conscientious efforts to clear up points of law (7); in his scru- 
‘¢ pulous verification of authorities, and in the justness of his views.” He com- 
posed a commentary on al-Muzani’s Mukhtasar and on Abu Bakr Ibn al-Haddad 
al-Misri’s furd. He wrote also a great number of works on the dogmas of reli- 
gion, on the doctrines of the Shafite sect, on the points of controversy between the 
sects, and on dialectics. The shazkh Abu Ishak as-Shirazi says: ‘I followed his 

- © lessons with assiduity for upwards of ten years, and I acted as a professor, 
‘¢ with his authorisation, for two years, during which I instructed his scholars 
‘¢ in the mosque where he himself taught. He then confided to me the direc- 
‘¢ tion of his whole class.” He inhabited Baghdad and acted. as kadi in the 
suburb of Karkh on the decease of Abi Abd Allah as-Saimari; this place he 
continued to hold till his death. He was born at Amul A.H. 348 (A.D. 959-60), 
and died at Baghdad on Saturday, the 20th of the first Rabi, A. H. 450(May, A.D. 
4058); the next morning, he was interred in the cemetery at theGate of Harb (Bab 
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Harb). The funeral service was ‘said over him in the mosque of al-Mansir.— 
We have already mentioned (page 376) that ZTabari means belonging to 
Tabaristan, Amul (written with a long A),-is the name of a great city, the 
metropolis of Tabaristan. 


(4) The imam Abd 'l-Hasan—not Abd Ishak as the MSS. of Ibn Khallikan have it—Ali Ibn Abmad Jbn 
al-Husain fbn Ahmad Ibn al-Husain Ibn Mahm@yah al-Yazdi (a native of Yazd in the province of Fars) 
was an eminent doctor of the sect of as-Shafi and a koran-reader. He composed a number of works on the 
law aad the Traditions. His life was spent in the practice of devotion and self-mortification, and he died 
A.H. 381 (A.D. 1186-7) at the age of seventy-eight. His learning was equal to his piety. He had made his 
studies at Ispahan.—(Tab. al-Fok. fol. 114. Tab. al-Kurrd, MS. No. 742, fol. 187, verso.) 

(2) See page 4, note (4). 

(3) The kadi Abd Ali al-Hasan Ibn Muhammad az-ZujAji, one of the great jurisconsults of Amul and an 
eminent doctor of the sect of as-Shafl, was a native of Tabaristtn. He composed some works on jurispru- 
dence and died between A. H. 370 (A. D. 980) and 400.— (Tab. as-Shdf. Tab. ai-Fok.) 

(4) Aba Saad Ismail al-Ismalli, the son of Abd Bakr al-Ismalli, (see page 8), studied under his father 
and became shatkh of the Shafites in Jurj4n. By his profound knowledge in jurisprudence, dogmatic theo- 
logy, and the Arabic language, and by his skill in drawing up bonds, he obtained the reputation of being the 
imam of his time. He composed some works on law, and died A. H. 396 (A. D. 1008-6), aged 63.— (Tab. 
as-Sha/.) 

(8) The life of Ibn Kajj is given by Ibn Khallikan. 

(6) The life of al-MAsarjisi will be found in this work. 

(7) Literally: Not one was more perfect in qtghdd (or, as a mujtahid). The meaning of this term has 
been already explained, page 201, note (4). 


IBN BABSHAD THE GRAMMARIAN. 


Abi ’l-Hasan Tahir Ibn Ahmad Ibn Babshad was the greatest grammarian of 
his time in Egypt; it is said that his family belonged originally to Dailem. 
He is the author of some instructive works, particularly the celebrated Mukad- 
dama, or introduction to grammar, .to which he joined a commentary. He 
composed also a commentar yon the Jamal of az-Zajjaji, and another on the Osiil 
of Ibn as-Sarraj (4). ‘Durmg his retirement from the world he compiled a copious 
treatise on grammar (which, however, he left unpublished) : it is said that a 
fair copy of it it would have formed nearly fifteen volumes. The grammarians 
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into whose hands it afterwards fell, called it the Zaalik al-Ghurfa (2). It 
passed first from him to his disciple Abi Abd Allah Muhammad Ibn Barakat 
as-Saadi the grammarian and philologer, who replaced him as a professor; it 
passed then to Ibn Barakat’s disciple and successor, the grammarian Abu Mu- - 
hammad Abd Allah Ibn Bari, and from him to his pupil and successor the gram- 
marian Abu ’l-Husain, who was generally known by the opprobrious surname of 
Thalt al-Fil (elephant’s dung). It is stated that each of these persons left it 
to his disciple with the recommendation of keeping it carefully, and students 
frequently endeavoured to obtain leave to copy it, but without success. By his 
learning and writings, Ibn Babshad was highly useful. He held a place at the 
Chancery-office, at Misr, and no paper went out of it without being submit- 
ted to his examination ; if he perceived in it any fault of grammar or of style, 
he had it rectified by the clerk who wrote it out; but if he found it correct, he 
gave his approval to it and it was then sent off to its address. For this service 
he received a salary from the treasury, which was paid to him monthly. He filled 
this post for some time (but at length gave it up). It is said that he was induced 
to do so from the following circumstance : Being one day on the roof of the 
mosque at Old Cairo with some other persons, eating a collation, a cat went over 
to them and they gave it a bit of meat. The animal took it into its mouth and 
went off, but soon returned again, on which they threw another morsel to it. 
334 This it carried off also, and it kept going and coming a great number of times, 
at each of which it received from them another bit. Struck with this singu- 
larity, and knowing that no single cat could eat all that they had given, they sus- 
pected something extraordinary, and followed the animal. They then saw it 
clamber over a wall on the roof and go down into an empty place like an aban- 
doned room: There they found another cat, but blind, eating of the food which 
had been brought to it and set before it by its companion. They were much 
struck with this, and Ibn Babshad said : ‘‘ Since God has caused this dumb ani- 
6 mal to be served and fed by another cat, and has not withheld from it its nou- 
‘¢ rishment, how could he let a human being such as I am perish of hunger?” 
He immediately broke off all the ties which bound him to the world; he gave up his 
place, renounced his salary and shut himself up in a chamber, where he pursued 
his studies in the full confidence that God would provide for him. His friends 
then took care of him and supported him till he died. His death took place 
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on the evening of the third day of Rajab, A. H. 469 (January, A. D. 4077), inOld 
Cairo, and he was interred in the greater Karafa cemetery. I have visited his 
tomb and the date here given I took from the stone at the head of his grave. He 
came by his death in the following manner : On quitting the world, he collected 
his property and sold it all, except those articles which he absolutely required ; 
he then took up his abode in an upper room (ghurfa) of the mosque of Amr Ibn 
al-Aasi, or, as it is now called, a-Jdmi’l-Atik (the Old Mosque), at Old Cairo. 
One night, he went out on the roof of the mosque and having stumbled on one 
of the openings serving for the admission of light into the interior, he fell 
through, and the next morning he was found dead.—Bdbshdd is a Persian word 
including the ideas of joy and happiness (3). 


(4) The lives of Ibn as-Sarr&j and az-Zajjaji will be found in this work. 

(2). This title means notes taken in the garret or attic. It will be seen farther on, that Ibn Babshéd took 
up his residence in the attic story, or rather in a small room on the roof of the mosque of Amr. 

(3) This derivation does not seem to be perfectly correct. 


TAHIR IBN AL-HUSAIN AL-KHUZAI. 


Abi ’t-Taiyib Tahir Ibn al-Husain Ibn Musab Ibn Ruzaik Ibn Mahan—(or, as I 
have read somewhere else : Ruzaik Ibn Asaad Ibn Radiyah, or, as I have found 
it in another place: Asaad Ibn Zadan (some say, Musab) Ibn Talha Ibn Ruzaik)— 
al-Khuzai, surnamed Zu ’l-Yaminain (ambiderter), was a member, by adoption, 
of the tribe of Khuzaa : his grandfather Ruzaik Ibn Mahan having been a ma- 
numitted ‘slave of Talhat at-Talhat al-Khuzai (1), him who was so highly cele- 
brated for his nobleness of soul and his excessive liberality. Tahir was one of 
al-Mamun’s ablest supporters : when that prince was residing at Marw, the capital 
of Khorasan, he revolted against his brother al-Amin and dispatched Tahir, with 
an army, toattack him at Baghdad, an event of which the history is well known (2). 
Abu Yahya Ali Ibn Isa Ibn Mahan was sent by al-Amin to repel Tahir, but, in 
the battle which ensued, he lost his life. Ibn al-Azimi al-Halabi (the native of 

82 
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Aleppo) (3) says in his History that al-Amin sent Ali Ibn Isa Ibn Mahan against 
Tahir Ibn al-Husain and that they encountered at Rai, where Ali was slain on the 
seventh of Shaban, A. H.195 (May, A. D. 814); and at-Tabari, in his History, states 
that the battle took place in the year 195, without marking in what month; but 
he then says: ‘‘ Ali was slain in battle and Tahir sent a messenger to’ Marw with 
‘‘ thenews. These two places are separated by an interval of about two hundred 
‘< and fifty parasangs ; the express was on the way from the eve of Friday till Sun- 
‘¢ day morning”’—he does not mention the month—‘“ and he arrived with the 
‘* dispatch on Sunday.”’—Further on, he says: ‘Ali Jbn Isa went forth from 
‘‘ Baghdad on the seventh of Shaban, A. H. 195.” It is therefore manifest that 
Ibn al-Azimi has confounded the date of Ali’s death with that of his departure 
from Baghdad. Al-Tabari then says : ‘The news of his death arrived at Baghdad 
‘¢ on Thursday the 415th of Shawwal of the same year.” It is therefore probable 
that he lost his life on the seventh or ninth of Shawwal, and that the copyist 
wrote the name of this month Shdbdn, by mistake; and, in that case, he may 


332 have left Baghdad in Shaban as at-Tabari has said, and his death may have taken 


place in the month of Shawwal or Ramadan ; but this, God knows best. Tahir 
then marched towards Baghdad, taking possession of all the places through which 
he passed, and having besieged al-Amin in that city, he slew him on Sunday 
the 6th (or the 4th) of Safar, A.H. 198 (October, A.D. 843). This is the account 
given by at-Tabari, but another historian says : ‘‘Tahir sent to al-Mamun, re- 
‘* questing his permission to do as he' pleased with al-Amin in case he took him 
‘¢ prisoner ; but in reply, al-Mamun sent him a shirt with no opening in it for 
‘¢ the head: by this Tahir knew that he wished him to be put to death (4), and 
‘* he acted accordingly.’’ He sent al-Amin’s head to Khorasan that it might be 
presented to al-Mamun, who was then declared khalif. Al-Mamiun treated Tahir 
with great respect for the soundness of his counsels and the services which he 
had rendered. When Tahir attained the height of his eminence, some one 
said to him at Baghdad: ‘* May you well‘ enjoy the rank which you now hold 
‘and which none of your rivals in Khorasan have ever reached!” To which he 
replied : ‘‘ That is what I am unable to enjoy, since I cannot see the aged females 
‘* of Bashanj climbing up to the roofs of their houses that they may get a sight 
*¢ of me as I pass by.’ He said this because he was born at Bushanj and had 
passed his youth there; his grandfather Musab having been governor of that place 
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and of Herat. Tahir was‘not only a brave soldier, but an elegant-scholar (5). 

As he was one day making an excursion in his barge (on the Tigris) at Baghdad, 

the poet Mukaddis Ibn Saifi al-Khaliki went to meet him at the landing—-place 

and said : ‘OQ emir! will you be pleased to hear some verses of my composition ?”” 
—‘‘Let us have them,” said he. The poet then recited these lines : 

I wonder how the bark of the son of al—Husain can escape from sinking ;—and may 

it never be submerged! It is placed between two seas; one of them (a sea of gene- 


rosity) is upon it, and the other is beneath it. I wonder how its planks, on being 
touched by his hand, do not shoot out leaves and flowers. 


‘* Give him three thousand dinars,” said Tahir.—‘‘ Give me more,” said Ibn 
Saifi, ‘‘and you shall have more verses.” —‘‘I have got enough,” replied Tahir. 
—Similar to this are the following. well-turned verses addressed by a poet to a 
man in high station who had set out on a voyage : 


When he embarked on the sea, I implored God with humility and said: ‘*O thou 
‘“* whose bounty causeth the breezes to blow! let generosity flow from his hands (as 
‘“‘ abundant) as the waves of the ocean; preserve him from anaes and let the 
‘* waves of the ocean be (smooth) like his hand !” 


When Tahir was besieging Baghdad, he found himself in want of money and 
wrote for some to al-Mamun. The prince, in reply, sent him a letter addressed 
to Khalid Ibn Jilawaih the kdb, requesting him to lend the sum which Tahir 
required; this, however, Khalid refused to do. On taking Baghdad, Tahir 
caused Khalid to be brought before him and declared that he would make.him 
die by the worst of deaths. On this, Khalid offered a large sum to save his 
life, but his proposal was rejected ; he then said : ‘‘I have composed some verses ; 
‘* hear them, and after that, do what you will.” Tahir, who was fond of poetry, 
replied: ‘* Let us have them ;” aud Khalid recited these lines : 


A falcon, they say, once met a sparrow of the plain, driven into danger by the de- 
cree of fate. He darted on it and was striking it down with his wing, when it said: 
‘<] am nota fit quarry for one like thee; even were | roasted I should be a despicable 
‘‘morsel.”’ The haughty falcon, full of generous pride, contemned his prey, and the 
sparrow then escaped. 


Tahir approved the verses and pardoned him. . He had but one eye, and this 
induced Amr Ibn Bana, whose life shall be given later, to compose on him this 
verse : 
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O thou ambidexter! thou hast an eye too little, and a hand too much (6). 


Ismail Ibn Jarir al-Bajali was assiduous in his praise of Tahir, and the latter, 
having been told that the verses Ismail addressed to him were by some other 
poet, resolved on putting his talent to the test, and said: ‘‘ Make a satire on me.” 
This he refused to do, but being forced at length by Tahir’s insisting, he wrote 
down (7) and handed to him the following verses : 


I see thee with but one eye, and that eye seeth but little. Since thou hast lost one, 
thou shouldst find some person to answer for the safety of the other; for I am certain 
that thou wilt soon have to feel thy way. 


Tahir, having read these lines, warned bim not to repeat them and tore the 
paper. When al-Mamin obtained the sovereign power on the death of his bro- 
ther al-Amin, he wrote from Khorasan, where he was residing, to Tahir Ibn 
al-Husain who was then at Baghdad. In his letter, he directed him to give up to 
al-Hasan Ibn Sahl—the person of whom we have spoken page 408,—all the coun- 
tries which he had subdued, namely: Arabian and Persian Irak, Fars, al-Ahwaz, 
Hijaz, and Yemen, after which he was to proceed to ar-Rakka and assume the 
government of Mosul, Mesopotamia, Syria, and the West (Egypt and North 
Africa). This happened towards the close of the year 198 (August, A. D. 814). 
The particulars of Tahir’s proceedings are very numerous (and may be found in 
any of the works on general history). We shall give the life of his son Abd 
Allah and of his grandson Obaid Allah. Tahir was born A. H. 159 (A. D. 775-6), 
and died on Saturday, the 24th of the latter Jumada, A. H. 207 (November, 
A. D. 822) at Marw. ‘‘ Al-Mamin had conferred on him the government of 
‘¢ Khorasan, where he arrived in the month of the latter Rabi, A. H. 206 
‘< (September A. D. 821), some say, 205. He chose for his lieutenant his son 
‘¢ Talha:” such are as-Salami’s (8) words in his History of the governors of 
Khorasan. Another writer says: ‘‘ Tahir renounced his allegiance to al-Ma- 
‘¢ min, who learned the circumstance from letters forwarded to him by post 
‘6 from Khorasan. This intelligence alarmed him exceedingly, but the next 
‘¢ day he received other dispatches, by which he was informed that Tahir fell 
‘ill of a fever after his revolt and had been found dead in his bed.” Haran 
Ibn al-Abbas Ibn al-Mamin relates the following circumstance in his History : 
‘¢ Tahir went one day to ask some favour from al-Mamun ; the prince granted 
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‘© it and then wept till his eyes were drowned in tears. ‘ Commander of the 
‘¢ faithful!’ said Tahir, ‘ why do you weep? May God never cause you to’ 
- & shed a tear! The universe obeys-you, and you have obtained your utmost 
‘« wishes. —‘I weep not,’ replied the khalif, ‘ from any humiliation which may 
‘* have befallen me, neither do I weep from grief, but. my mind is never free from 
‘¢ cares.’”’ These words gave great uneasiness to Tahir, and (on retiring) he said 
to Husain, the eunuch who waited at the door of the khalif’s private apartment: 
‘¢ | wish you to ask the Commander of the faithful why he wept on seeing me.” 
He then sent him one hundred thousand dirhims. Some time afterwards, when 
al-Mamin was alone and in a good humour, Husain said to him: ‘* Why did 
‘“ you weep when Tahir came to see you?”—‘* What is that to you?” replied 
the prince.—‘‘ It made me sad to see you weep,” answered the eunuch. ‘I shall 
‘¢ tell you the reason, but if you ever allow it to pass your lips, | shall have your 
head taken off.” — ‘‘ O, my master! did I ever disclose any of your secrets 2” 
— ‘“‘] was thinking of my brother Muhammad (al-4min},” said the khalif, 
‘¢ and of the misfortune which befel him, so that I was nearly choked with 
‘¢ weeping; but Tahir shall not escape me! I shall make him feel what he 
‘¢ will not like.” Husain related this to Tahir, who immediately rode off to 
Ahmad Ibn Abi Khalid (9) and said to him: I am not parsimonious in my gra- 
‘¢ titude, and a service rendered to me is never lost; contrive to have me re- 
‘¢ moved away from al-Mamin.’’—‘‘ I shall ;” replied Ahmad; ‘‘ come to me 
‘6 ¢o-morrow-morning.” He then rode off to al-Mamun and said: ‘‘ I was 
‘¢ not able to sleep last night.”—‘‘ Why so?” said the khalif.—‘‘ Because you 
‘¢ have entrusted Ghassan (10) with the government of Khorasan, and his friends 
‘¢ are very few (41); and I fear that ruin awaits him.”—‘‘ And whom do you 
‘¢ think a proper person for it?” said al-Maman. —‘ Tahir,” replied Ibn Abi 
Khalid. —‘‘ He is ambitious (42),” observed the khalif.—*‘ I will answer for his 
‘« conduct;” said the other. Al-Mamin then sent for Tahir, and named him go- 334 
vernor of Khorasan on the spot; he made him also a present of a eunuch whom 
he had brought up, and to whom he had just given orders to poison his new master 
if he remarked any thing suspicious in his conduct. When Tahir was solidly 
established in his government, he ceased making the khotba( for al-Mdmiin) ; 
this event is related in the following terms by Kulthim Ibn Thabit, the director 
of the post establishment in Khorasan: ‘‘ Tahir mounted the pulpit on Friday, 
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‘< and pronounced the khotba ; when he came to the part in which the khalif’s 
‘* name should: be mentioned, he stopped short. A despatch was immediately sent 
‘< off by express to inform al-Maman of the circumstance, and the next morning, 
‘« Saturday, Tahir was found dead in his bed. A second despatch containing 
‘‘ this intelligence was forwarded to al-Mamuin. On receiving the packet con- 
‘© taining the first dispatch, he called in Ahmad Ibn Abi Khalid, and said : ‘ Go 
‘¢ ¢ immediately, and bring him here as you promised to do.’ He even insisted 
‘¢ that he should set out that very day, and it was with great difficulty that he 
‘‘ consented to his remaining another night. The following day, the second 
‘¢ despatch arrived, bringing the news of Tahir’s death.” It is said that the 
eunuch administered the poison to him in some sauce. On his death, his son 
Talha was nominated by al-Mamiun to the government of Khorasan ; but some 
say that he was merely appointed to act as the lieutenant of his brother Abd Allah 
Ibn Tahir (whose life we intend to give).. Talha died at Balkh, A. H. 243 (A. D. 
828-9).—Different reasons have been assigned for the origin'of Tahir’s surname 
Zu *l-Yaminain (ambidezter) ; some say that in the battle with Ali Ibn Mahan, 
he smote a man with a sword which he wielded in his left hand, and cut him in 
two. On this a poet said : 

a 


When you strike a foe, each of your hands is a right hand! 


It was then that al-Mamin gave him this surname. His grandfather Musab 
- Ibn Ruzaik was secretary to Sulaiman Ibn Kathir al-Khuzai, the chief of the Abba- 
side mission. He expressed his thoughts with great elegance, and one of his say- 
ings was ; ‘‘ How indispensable for a kdézb is a mind by means of which he may 
‘* reach the highest-rank, and a disposition which may lead him to the acquisition 
‘¢ of noble qualities, and a generous pride, which may preserve him from mean 
‘< desires and base behaviour.” — Biishanj is a town in Khorasan, seven para- 
sangs from Herat.—Khaliki means belonging to Khalik or Khalika, a well 
known Arabian tribe (13).—Al-Husain Ibn Musab, Tahir’s father, died in Kho- 
rasan, A.H. 499 (A. D. 844-5); al-Mamin attended his funeral, and sent a 
message of consolation to Tahir, who was then in Irak. 


4) Ibn Khallikan speaks again of Talhat at-Talbat in the life of Abd Allab Ibn T&hir. 
(2) See any of the works on Moslim history under the year 19% of the Hijta. 
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(3) See page 174, note (6). The historian Ibn’ al-Aaims must have written subsequently to A. H. B27, as 
he mentions that Zinki attacked Damascus in that year.—(Zubdat al-Halab, MS. No. 728, f. 160, r. I. ult.) 

(4) A shirt without an opening for the head could not be of any use except to cover a body without a head. 

(8) Correct the Arabic text and read Li! kl Ss. 

(6) Meaning by this that he deserved to have his hand cut off for robbery. 

(7) This he did lest the company might hear the verses. 

(8) This historian’s names are Abd ‘]-Husain Ali Ibn Ahmad as-Salami. 

(9) See page 20, note (9). 

(40) Ghassan Ibn Abbad was appointed governor of Sind by al-Mamdn, A. H. 243,” — (Ibn el-Athir ) 
' (41) Literally: 5‘ He and his could eat up the head noe thém.” See Freytsg’s Proverbs of al-Maidani,' 
tom. 4, p. 73, No. 189. 

(12) Literally : ‘“‘He is hungry.” 

(43) Ibn Khallikan might have mentioned from which of the great Arabian stems the tribe of Khaloka 
branched off. That it was not well known, is proved. by the silence of the best genealogists. 


SAIF AL-ISLAM TOGHTIKIN. 


Saif al-Islam (the sword of Islamism) Abi ’l-Fawairis Toghtikin, the son of 
Aiydb Ibn Shadi Ibn Marwan (1), and surnamed al-Malik al-Aziz Zahir ad-din 
(the great prince, supporter of the faith), held the sovereignty of Yemen. When 
his brother, the sultan al-Malik an-Nasir Salah ad-din became master of Egypt, he 
sent hig other brother Shams ad-Dawlat Taran Shah—him whose life has been 
given, page 284, —to take possession of Yemen. That prince got the greater part 
of the country into his power, but then returned from it, as we have already men- 
tioned. In the year 577 (A.D. 1481-2) the sultan sent thither Saif al-Islam, who 
‘ was a man of courage and generosity, noted for his talents as an administrator 
and his justice as a governor. His bounty and beneficence drew poets about 
him frem the most distant lands, and amongst the rest Ibn Onain of Damascus, 
whose life will be found ‘iin this work, and who came to celebrate his praises in 
some brilliant Aasidas, which procured him rich rewards from the prince’s libe- 
rality. The favour of his patron then enabled him to acquire a large fortune, 
and he left Yemen with his riches: On arriving in Egypt, which was now under 
the rule of al-Malik al-Aziz Imad ad-din Othman, the son of Salah ad-din, he 338 
was obliged by the clerks of the Alms-Office to pay the legal alms (2) on all the 
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merchandize which he had brought with him. This induced him to compose 
the following verses : 


All the persons named al-Aztz (the great) are not worthy of such a title; it is not 
every thunder-cloud which brings with it a genial shower. How different is the con— 
duct of the two Aziz—one bestows alms, the other takes them. 


Saif al-Islam died on the 19th of Shawwal, A. H. 593 (September, A. D. 1197) 
at al-Mansira, a city founded by himself in Yemen. He was succeeded in his 
government by al-Malik al-Moizz Fath ad-din Ismail, the prince for whom Abd ’I- 
Ghanaim Musallam Ibn Mahmid Ibn Nima Ibn Arslan ash-Shaizari (native of 
Shaizar in Syria) composed his 4jdib al-Asfar wa Ghardib al-Akhbar, 
(wonders of travel and singular narratives), a work containing a copious 
account of his travels and much information respecting (the eminent) men (whom 
he had met). Al\-Izz Ibn Asakir (3) says that Saif al-Islam died at Hamra (4), 
a town in Yemen, and Abi ’Il-Ghanaim, the writer above mentioned, states in his 
Jamharat al-Islim zat an-Nathri wa 'n-Nizdm (5) (collections respecting 
Islamism—or Islam—containing pieces in prose and verse), that the death of 
Saif al-Islam took place at Taizz (6), in the college of which town he was in- 
terred. He then adds: ‘‘ His son Fath ad-din Abd ‘l-Fida Ismail was slain in 
‘¢ the month of Rajab, A. H. 598 (April, A. D. 1202), at Aji, a place situated to 
‘¢ the north of Zabid (7). Fath ad-din was succeeded by his brother al-Malik 
‘¢ an-Nasir Aiydb (8).”—Abu ’l-Ghanaim, the author of this work, was versed 
in polite literature and had a talent for poetry ; he was still alive A. H. 647 
(A. D. 1220-41), but he died in that same year or in one of the years ensuing. 
His father Abi ’th-Thana Mahmud was a grammarian, and professed that art in 
the Mosque (jdm?) at Damascus. The haéfiz Ibn Asakir makes mention of him 
in the great History (of Damascus), and Imad ad-din says in the Kharida that 
he died A. H. 565 (A. D. 1169-70). Sharaf ad-din Ibn Onain relates that .this 
Mahmud recited to him the following lines of his own composing : 


They pretend that the 4’s requisite in winter are many (9), but it is not a falsehood 
to say that there is only one. When you have the k of kts (money-bag), you have them 
all; in the wild ass is found every sort of game (10). 


— Toghtkin is a Turkish name. 
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(4) The life of Aiydb has been already given, p. 243. 

» (2) The legal alms are a property tax of two and a half per cent. 

(3) This is in the margin of the autograph and not in the author’s hand. — For Asdkir I should read 
al-Athir. ae ) 

(4) The town of al-Hamra lay between Jobla and Taizz. ; 

(3) The last word of this title is written , Us) in the original manuscript and in the handwriting of Ibn 
Khallikan himself. All the other MSS. have Pa (nazm), which is manifestly a fault, as the first part of the 
title should rhyme with the second. This work, which is not noticed by Hajji Khalifa, was perhaps a pane- 
gyric on the prince Saif al-Islam. 

(6) Tatzz, as it is written in the Mardséd, is the Taas of the-gazetteers 

(7, Zabid is the same city as the Zebéd of the gazetteers. 

(8) A fuller account of these princes will be found in Johannsen’s Historia Yemane, p- 150 et seq. 

(9) This alludes to a couple of verses composed by Ibn Sukkara, and inserted: by al-Hartri in his twenty- 
fifth Makama. (See De Sacy’s edition, p. 262.) Their meaning is nearly as follows: Winter is come and I 
have for it seven things requisite when wet weather keeps me within doors; they are: Ainn (shelter), kts 
(purse), kAndm (stove), akds (cup) of wine, after some kabd@b (roasted meat— see Lane's Modern Egyptians, 
v.I. p. 180), a plump kuss (girl), and a kis@ (warm covering). The kuss (arvum genitale) was frequently 
designated by the metonymy of the sixth kaf (Al-K af as-Sddisa). 

(40) The Arab hunters considered the flesh of the wild ass as preferable to that of all other animals, be- 
cause it had the taste and qualities of every sortof game. The expression itself is proverbially employed to 
designate a single object which can replace a number of others. 


AS-SALIH IBN RUZZIK. 


Aba ’l-Gharat Taléi Ibn Ruzzik, surnamed al-Malik as-Salih ( the virtuous 
prince), was a vizir of Egypt. He had been originally entrusted with the govern- 
ment of Manya Bani Khastb, a place in the province of Upper Epypt (Said), but 
on the assassination of az-Zafir Ismail (see his life, page 222), the officers of the 
palace sent to request his assistance against Abbas and his son Nasr, the authors 
of that crime. He immediately proceeded to Cairo at the head of an immense 
multitude of Arabs from the’desert. On his approach, Abbas and his son fled 
with their partisans, amongst whom was Osama Ibn Murshid Ibn Munkid, who had 
been a sharerin their guilt (see his life, page177). Salih then made his entry into 
Cairo and being appointed vizir to (the khalif’) al-Faiz, he became the absolute 
master of the state and director of the government. This took place on the 


19th of the first Rabi, A. H. 549 (June, A. D. 1154).—He was eminent by his 
| 83 
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personal merit, profuse in his donations, accessible to suitors, a generous patron 
to men of talent, and a good poet. I have read his collected poetical works 
forming two volumes, from which I took the following passages : 


How often does time set before us its vicissitudes, that they may serve for our in- 
struction ; yet we turn away and heed them not. We forget that the hour of death 
must come, and we never think of it till our maladies remind us. 


There was a youth whose slender form and pliant waist seemed, from their move- 
ments to have acquired a portion of the intoxication which his eyes shed around. His 
.glances were so penetrating that, in the mern of battle, I might have drawn them from 
their eyelids to serve me as a sword. ‘‘ The musk of that tzdr,” I exclaimed, ‘has 


‘‘ traced a double’ elif (1) om his cheek, and not a double Jém (J) (1). It is not 
‘¢ down which spreads over his cheeks, but the locks of his hair which have broken 
‘“loose.” Behold with wonder a sultan whose justice is universal and who himself 
suffers from the tyranny of love (2). By Allah! were it not that flight is a shameful 
word and shameful in itself, ¥ should have fled to him for protection against his own 
cruelty (3). . 

The celebrated preacher and native of Damascus Abi ’I-Hasan Ali-Ibn Ibrahim 
Ibn Naja Ibn Ghaniim al-Ansari (descended from one of the Ansdrs), a member 
of the Hanbalite sect, and surnamed Zain ad-din (the ornament of religion), but 
generally known by the appellation of Ibn Nujaiya, gives the following verses as 
the production of Talai Ibn Ruzzik, and mentions that, when he was in Egypt, 
they were recited to him by their author : 

Your hoary age has cast off the dark tint of youth, and the white falcon has settled 
in the nest of the crow (4). You slumber in apathy, but misfortune is awake and the 


tooth of affliction will wound you and not be repelled. How éan you preserve the 
treasure of your Jife if you squander it away uncounted? 


The poet Abd Allah Ibn Asaad surnamed al-Muhaddab (5), a native of Mosul, 
but an inhabitant of Emessa, celebrated the praises of as-Salih Talai in a poem 
rhyming in K, and beginning thus : 


Will it not suffice you that I perish under your coryection? You only punish me for 
the excess of the love I bear you (6). 


It is an excellent Aasida and expresses in these lines the drift of the author : 


Why then be angry if secret foes say I have forgotten thee? knowest thou not that 
I can never forget thee? May thy friendship be withheld from me if what they say is 
true, andmay my thirst be never quenched by the generosity of the son of Ruzstk! . 
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Were I not afraid of lengthening this article too much, I should ¢ranscribe 
here the entire poem, which is both. long and instructive (7).—On the death of 
al-Faiz, who was succeeded by al-Aadid, as-Salih not only continued to hold the 
vizirat, but was treated by the new khalif with greater honour than ever : he 
married his daughter to al-Aadid whom he held in complete subjection and a 
prisoner (in the patace), and, seduced by long prosperity, he neglected the 
precautions of prudence. Fatigued at length with his thraldom, the prince 
devised a plan against his vizit’s life, and formed a conspiracy for that purpose 
with the portion of the regular troops called the 4uldd ar-Rdi (the sons of the 
shepherd) (8). These men were to remain concealed in a part of the palace 
which he indicated, and on the passage of as-Salih, either hy day or by. night, 
they were to kill him. They lay there in wait, and as the vizir was about leaving 
the palace, they rose to attack him, but the door through which they had to pass 
was locked by the mistake of one of the band whilst endeavouring to open it, 
and their design was thus frustrated for that night ; God having had some motive 
for allowing their intended victim to live a short time longer. Another day 
they posted themselves in their place of concealment, and, when as-Salih en- 
tered the palace, they sprung upon him:and covered him with wounds, some 
of them in the head.’ The alarm was immediately given, and the persons who 
had accompanied as-Salih came in to his assistance and slew the murderers. He 337 
was carried home, the blood flowing from his wounds, and he died the same 
day, Monday, 49th Ramadan, A.H. 556 (September, A. D. 11614).: His birth 
was in the year 495 (A. D. 4101-2). The pelisses of investiture were then borne 
to his son Abd Shuja al-Aadil Muhi ad-din Ruzzik, him of whom we have spoken 
in the life of Shawar,. page 608. He thus became vizit, on. Tuesday, the day 
after his father’s death, and received the honorary title of al-Aadil an-Nasir (the 
just, the protector\: The jurisconsult Omarat al- Yamani lamented the death of 
as-Salih in a long kasida commencing thus : 

Is there in that assembly a person well informed to whom I may apply? for the grief 
I feel has troubled and expelled my reason: I have heard a rumour which makes me 
envy the deaf, which shocks him who hears it and strikes dumb him who relates it. 
Can J have an answer to encourage my hopes and make the truth of this fatal news 
appear less probable than its falsehood? The aspect of things only increases my fears ; 
—I see the throne set out, but he who filled it is absent! Has he retired (merely for a 
time) and left his son to.replace him, or has he departed never toreturn? I see sad— 


ness upon all faces such as shows that the faces (chtefs of the kingdom) are orphaned 
by his loss. 


508 
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It contains also this passage : 


Leave me! this is not the moment for weeping! Later our tears shall descend as the 
dew and as the showers. Saspect not the sincerity of my grief; that shower (of gene- 
rostty) in which I placed my hopes has been dissipated from over me. Why should we 
not weep him and deplore his loss, now that our children are orphaned and bereft ? 
After a life of beneficence he has vanished from our eyes ; O that I knew the fate which 
God reserves for us! Shall your guest, the stranger whom you protected, find still an 
honourable treatment and be induced to remain, or must his baggage be packed up 
for a prompt departure? 


Salih was -interred at Cairo in the Palace of the Vizirat founded by al-Afdal 
Shahanshah, whose life we have given, page 612; but on the 49th of the month 
of Safar, A. H. 557 (February, A. D. 4162), his son al-Aadil caused the body to 
be taken up, and having placed it on a bier, he followed it to the cemetery of the 
Greater Karafa and had it deposited in the tomb which is still called the Mayso- 
leum of as-Salih. Omarat al-Yamani composed, on this subject, another good 
kasida, containing the following passage relative to the bier (¢dbiit) : 


Like the ark (tabsdt) of Moses, it contained dignity (9) and gravity. 


- He made also a number of other elegies on his death.—This was the Salih who 
built the mosque outside the Gate of Zawila(10) at Cairo. In the life of Shawar we 
mentioned the flight of as-Salih’s son, al-Aadil Ibn Ruzzik, from Cairo, with the 
date of that event (see page 608); he took with him treasures to an immense 
amount, and accompanied by his family and domestics, he put himself under 
the protection of Sulaiman—some say, Yakub—Ibn-an-Nis (41) al-Lakhmi, an 
old friend of the vizir’s family and indebted to them for the ample fartune which 
he then possessed. ‘He received them in his house at Atfih (42), but immediately 
went off to Shawar and informed him where they were. Shawar sent back with 
him a troop (of soldiers) who arrested al-Aadil and brought him to the door of 
the palace, where he kept him waiting for a long time and then sent him to 
prison.—He afterwards said to Ibn an-Nis : ‘‘ As-Salih reserved you for his soa 
‘¢ as a precious treasure, and I shall reserve you for mine;” he then ordered him 
to be strangled. Al-Aadil remained in prison for some time and was at length 
put to death by Shawar’s orders; his head was then brought forth to the great 
officers of the empire. It is a singular coincidence that as-Salih was nominated 
vizir on the nineteenth day of the month, that he was murdered on the nineteenth 
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day of the month, that his body was disinterred and that the authority of the 
Ruzzik family ceased on days of a ‘similar date.—Zain ad-din Ibn Nujaiya, the 
preacher above mentioned, was born A. H. 508 (A. D. 4144-5) at Damascus; he 
passed his youth in that city and visited Baghdad a number of times ; he married 
Omm Abd al-Karim Fatima, the daughter of Abi ’l-Hasan Saad al-Khair Ibn 
Muhammad Ibn Sahl Ibn Saad, a descendant from one of the 4Ansdrs and a native 
of Valenciain Spain (13). Before his death, he removed to Egypt and there 
taught the Traditions. He died in that country on Wednesday, the 8th of | 
Ramadan, A. H. 599 (May, A. D. 1203). 


(4) See the observations in the Introduction to this volume. 

(2) By the sultan, he means himself. 

(3) I shall henceforward omit every piece = to this, unless there be means of disguising its offensive 
character. 

(4) ‘This means in simple language: Your gray hairs have taken the place of your black ones. 

(5) The life of al-Muhaddab Abd Allah Ibn ad-Dahhan will be found in the next volume. 

(6) The word Kus, an incorrect expression, is equivalent to “A >: The first 3S comes from 
the root ofl and the second from __ 5), 

(7) Imad ad-din gives this poem in his Khartda; see MS. of the Bib. du Rot, No. 1414, fol. 177. 

(8) Ibn al-Athtr says in his Annals: ‘‘ Among the Egyptian emirs, he who took the most active part in the 
‘* murder of as-Salih was the person named Ibn ar—Rat (the son of the shepherd).” Al-Makrizi, in his Khs- 
tat,-speaks of as-Salih and gives a short account of his death; according to him, he was attacked and wounded 
by a Batinite. An account nearly similar is given in the Nujam. 

(9) Dignity ; in Arabic, saktna. See M. de Sacy’s s observations on this word in his Chrestomathie, tom. II. 
page 77. 

(40) Aceording to al-Makrizi, as-Salih built ‘this mosque for the reception of the mortal remains of al-Hu- 
sain, the son of Ali, which were at that time interred at Ascalon and in constant danger of being profaned 
by the Frank army. 

(14) ¥ here follow the reading of the autograph. 

(42) Atfih is situated on the east bank of the Nile, about forty miles above Cairo. 

(43) Abd "l-Hasan Saad al-Khair Ibn Muhammad the Traditionist descended from a family of the Ansdrs 
and was born at Valencia in Spain. He travelled to the East and went ag far as Sin (China), for which rea- 
son he was surnamed as-Stné al-Balansiy{. At Baghdad he studied the law under Abt Hamid al-IsfarAini 
and learned the Traditions from Abd Abd Allah an-NiAali J \s3)| and other doctors. When in Ispahan he 
took lessons from Abd Saad al-Mutarriz, and it was in that city he got married; it was there also that his 
daughter Fatima was born. His authority as a hafis was cited by Ibn Asdkir, Abd Saad as-Samani, Abd 
Masa al-Madini, and others. He died at Baghdad in the month of Muharram, A.H.844 (A. D. 1146-7), and 
the funeral prayers were said over his corpse by the Hddé ’l-Kudai az-Zainabi. He was interred near the 
tomb of Abd Allah, the son of the im&m Ibn Hanbal.—(Al-Makkari, MS. No. 704, fol. 288.) 
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ABU YAZID AL-BASTAMI. 


Aba Yazid Taifur al-Bastami, the famous ascetic, was the son of Isa Ibn Adam 
Ibn Isa Ibn Ali. His grandfather was a Magian, but became a convert to 
Islamism, and his two brothers, Adam and -Ali, were, like himself; devout 
ascetics, but in an inferior degree. Abi Yazid, being asked how he had acquired 
his knowledge (of the spiritual world), answered that it was by means of a 
hungry belly and a naked body. A person said to him : ‘‘ What is the greatest 
‘¢ suffering which you have undergone in the way of God 2” to which he replied : 
‘¢It cannot be described.” He was then asked what was the slightest morti- 
fication which he had inflicted on himself (4)? and he said :- “ As for that 
‘* question, I can answer it: when I summoned myself to do ‘an act pleasing 
‘““ to God, if I replied not with a good will, I deprived myself of water for'a year.” 
He used to say: ‘‘ When you see a man’ possessing miraculous powers $0 as 
‘¢ even to mount into the air, let not that deceive you, but see if he observes 
‘¢ God’s commands and prohibitions, if he.keeps within the bourids imposed by 
‘‘ religion, and if he performs the duties which it prescribes.” His sayings are 
very numerous, his works of mortification and devotion are highly celebrated 
and his miraculous gifts were clear and evident. He died A.H. 264 (A.D. 874-5) ; 
some say, 264.—Bastdmi means belonging to Bastdm, which is a well known 
town in the province of Kumes (2); some persons state that it lies just within 
the frontier of Khorasan, near the border of Irak. 


4 


(4) The word Kis has been omitted by mistake in the Arabic text after 5 Ow Eh 
(2) This province lies towards the south-eastern extremity of the Caspian Sea. 


ABU ’L-ASWAD AD-DUWALI. 


Abi ’l-Aswad Zalim Ibn Amr Ibn Sofyén Ibn Jandal Ybn Yamar Ibn Hils fbn | 
Nufatha Ibn Adi Ibn ad-Dil Ibn Bakr was surnamed ad-Dili or ad-Duwali, but a 
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great diversity of opinions exists relative to his name, his genealogy and his sur- 
name (1). He was one of the most‘ eminent among the 7ddés, an inhabitant 
of Basra,.and a partisan of Ali Ibn Ali Talib, under whom he fought at the 
battle of Siffin. In intelligence he was one of the most perfect of. men and in 
reason one of the most sagacious. He was-the first who invented grammar : it 
is said that Ali laid down for him this principle: the parts of speech’ are 
three: the nqun, the verb, and the partiele, telling him to found a complete 339 
treatise upon it. Others say that he was instructor to the children of Ziad 
Ibn Abih, who was then governor of Arabian and Persian Irak, and that he 
went to him one day and said: ‘‘ Emir, may God direct thee! I see that the 
‘¢ Arabs have become mingled with these foreign nations and that their tongues 
“¢ arealtered (so that they ‘speak incorrectly); wilt thou then authorize me to com- 
‘* nose for the Arabs something which may enable them to know their language?” 
—or, according to another relation, — ‘‘ to use correctly their language ?” 
— Ziad refused permission, but some time afterwards, a man came to him and 
said: ‘‘Emir! may God direct thee! tuwaffia abdna wa taraka baniin (2) (mor- 
“ tuus est patrem nostrum et reliquit filii);” on this he sent for Abd ’l-Aswad 
and told him to prepare for the public that which he had previously forbidden 
him to compose.—lIt is related by others that as heentered his house ona certain 
day, one of his daughters said tohim: ‘Papa! mia ahksanu ’s-samdi? (what 
““s.most beautiful in the sky?)’—to which he answered : ‘‘Its stars ;” but she 
replied: ‘‘Papa, I do not mean to say what is the most beautiful object in it; 
‘¢T was only expressing my admiration at its beauty.’—‘‘ You must then say,” 
he observed,’ ‘‘ ma ahsana ’s-samda (how beautiful is the sky).” He then 
invented the art of grammar. Abi Harb, ad-Duwali’s son, related as follows : 
‘<The first section (of the art of grammar) composed by my father was on the 
‘¢ verbs of admiration (3).” Abi ’l-Aswad having been asked where he had 
acquired the science of grammar, answered that he had learned the first points of 
it from Ali Ibn Ali Talib. It is said that Aba ’l-Aswad never made known any 
of the principles which he had received from Ali, till Ziad sent to him the order 
to compose something which might serve as a guide to the public and enable 
them to understand the Book of God (the Koran). He at first asked to he dis- 
pensed (from such a task), but on hearing a man recife the following passage 


out of the Koran : 4nna’llahu bariyon mina ’t-mushkrikina wa rasitluhu, which 
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last word the reader pronounced rasulihi, he exclaimed : ‘‘I never thought that 
‘* things would have come to this (4).”” He then returned to Ziad and said: ‘1 
‘* shall do what you ordered; find me an intelligent (5) scribe who will fol- 
‘¢Jow my directions.’’ On this a scribe belonging to the tribe of Abd al-Kais 
was brought to him, but did not give him satisfaction; another then came and 
Abu ’l-Aswad said to him: ‘‘When you see me open (/fatah) my mouth in 
- © pronouncing a letter, place a point over it; when I close (damm) my mouth, 
‘* place a point before (or, mpon) the letter, and when I pucker up (kasar) my 
‘¢ mouth, place a point under the letter.” This the scribe did (6). The art (of 
grammar) was called nahwu because Abi ’\-Aswad had said: ‘I asked per- 
‘‘ mission of Ali Ibn Ali Talib to compose in the same way (nahwa) as he had 
‘¢ done.” God knows best, if this be true (7).—Abia ‘l-Aswad had a house in 
Basra, but as he was continually suffering from the maliciousness of a neighbour, 
he sold it; and some person having said to him: ‘‘ You have then sold your 
‘‘ house ?” he replied: ‘‘ Say rather, I have sold my neighbour ;” a saying 
which became proverbial (8).—He went in one day to Obaid Allah Ibn Abi Bakra 
Nukai (9) Ibn al-Harith Ibn Kalada ath-Thakafi, who, on seeing him clothed in a 
a tattered cloak which he often wore, said to him: ‘‘ Abd *l-Aswad, are you not 
‘‘ tired of that cloak?” To which he received this answer: ‘‘ There are tire- 
‘¢some things which it is impossible to quit.” When Abi ’l-Aswad with- 
drew, the other sent to him one hundred coats, on which he recited the lines 
which follow: (some say, however, that it was between him and al-Mundir Ibn 
al-Jardd that this passed) : 

A generous brother, prompt to assist (ndstru), clothed me when I asked it not, and 
therefore do I praise him. If you are grateful, that man best deserves your thanks who 
makes you presents while your self-respect remains undiminished. | 

In this verse, the word ndszru is sometimes read ydsiru; the meaning of the first 
reading is clear, as it comes from nusra (assistance); the second reading implies 
pity and compassion; thus they say : ‘‘ Such a one has compassion (ydstru) on 
‘* such a one.”— Abu ‘l-Aswad composed a great deal of poetry (10); one of his 
pieces is as follows : 

It is not by wishes alone that you can procure your livelihood ; you must send your 


bucket down into the well with those of others: sometimes it will come up full, and 
sometimes with mud and byt little water. 
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His poeticat works have been collected into a volume. He is the author of 540 
this verse: 


- Omaiya dyed our hands with blood, but Omaiya withheld from us their wealth (14). 


It is related that Abd 'l-Aswad had an attack of the palsy, and that he used to 
go to the market himself, although scarcely able to draw his leg after him, and 
yet he was rich and possessed both male and female slaves : a person who knew this 
accosted him one day and said: ‘‘ God has dispensed you from the necessity of 
‘© moving about on your own business ; why do you not remain seated at home?” 
To which he replied: ‘‘ No; I go in and out, and the eunuch says : ‘ He is 
‘¢ « coming,’ and the boy says: ‘ He is coming,’ whereas, were I to continue sit- 
‘‘ ting in the house, the sheep might urine upon me without any person’s pre- 
‘* venting them.”—Khalifa Ibn Khaiyat states that when Abd Allah Ibn Abbas 
governed Basra in the name of Ali Ibn Talib (12), he had to make a journey Lo 
Hijaz, and left Abd ’l-Aswad to replace him; the latter coritinued in his post 
from that time till the death of Ali.mHe was notorious for his avarice, and he used 
to say: ‘‘ If we listened to the demands made by the poor for our money, we should 
‘¢ soon be worse off than they.” He said also to his sons: ‘‘ Strive not to rival 
‘¢ Almighty God in generosity, for He is the most bountiful and the most glorious ; 
‘« had he pleased, he would have given ample wealth to all men; so strive not to 
‘© be generous, lest you die of starvation.”-—He once heard a person say: ‘‘ Who 
‘* will give a supper to a hungry man?”—‘‘ Let him come to me;” he replied. 
When the supper was. over, the man left the table and was going out, but his 
host called after him : ‘‘ Where are you going ?”—‘‘ To my people ;’’ replied the 
other.—‘‘ That,’’ exclaimed Abu ’]-Aswad, ‘‘I shall by no means allow; when I 
‘* gave you to sup, my sole motive was to prevent the true believers from being 
‘* troubled by you for this night at least.”” He then put him in the stocks and 
kept him in confinement till the next morning.—Abd ’l-Aswad died at Basra 
of the plague in the year 69 (A. D. 688-9), aged eighty-five years; some per- 
sons mention, however, that he died of the palsy before the plague broke out : 
others again state that he died in the khalifat of Omar Ibn Abd al-Aziz; now 
this prince came to the throne in the month of Safar, A. H. 99 (September-Octo- 
ber, A.D. 747), and died at Dair-Saman (13) in the month of Rajab, A.H. 401 
(February, A. D. 720). When Abid ’l-Aswad was on the point of death, some 
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one said to him : ‘‘ Rejoice! God’s forgiveness awaits you ;”’ to which he replied : 
‘« But where is the shame which I should feel if any of my deeds required for- 
‘¢ giveness?”— Dili and Duwali mean belonging to Duwil, which is a branch 
of the tribe of Kinana. In forming the relative adjective from Ducul, they say 
Duwali and not Duwili, so as to avoid a succession of kesras or v's : it is thus that 
from Vamira, the name of another tribe, they form Namari ; this is a general 
rule. Duwal is the name of an animal between the weasel and the fox (14).— 
The true pronunciation of the word As is given by al-Wazir al-Maghribi in his 
Kitab al-Inds (15); it is often written incorrectly, and I have found some dif- 
ferences of opinion subsisting respecting it, but Aids is the right orthography. 


(4) The autograph has Arann) g bre), 

(2) The man should have said abéna, not abdna, and bantn, not banén. 

(3) See M. de Sacy’s Grammaire Arabe, and his edition of the Alfiya, page 66. The best published trea- 
tise on this subject is contained in Ibn Aktl’s commentary on the Alfya. printed at BOolak, A. H. 1282; the 
most satisfactory work on Arabic grammar which we possess. It can be only surpassed by Ibn Hish4m’s 
Moghni 'l-labtb, a profound and truly philosophical treatise, but not yet printed. 

(4) This passage is contained in the third verse of the ninth surat. If read correctly, it signifies ‘‘ This is a 
‘* declaration— that God és clear of the ¢dolaters, and his Apostle also; but if the last word be pronounced 
‘* rasulthé, it means—that God fs clear of the idolaters and of his apostle.” 


oa ¢? . ad 
(8) The autograph has laa) in place of lad s the sense is the same. 


(6) These are the red points still found in some of the old Kific MSS. of the Koran. 

(7) The following particulars relative to the origin of Arabic grammar are taken from the notice on Abd ‘I- 
Aswad ad-Duwali in Abt ’l-MabAsin’s al-Bahr az-Zdakhir, year 69.—‘‘ I once went in,” said Abt ‘l-Aswad, 
‘to the khalif Ali and found him in deep reflexion, on which I said to him: ‘Commander of the faithful! 
‘* what are you thinking of?’ He answered: ‘I heard in your town faults of language, and I wish to com— 
‘* pose a book on the principles of Arabic.’ I replied: ‘If you do so, you will give us new life.’ Some days 
‘* afterwards I went to him and he handed me his book ans in which was this pasgage: The parts of 
‘* speech are the noun, the verb, and the particle; the noun designates a thing which has a name, the verb 
** éndicates the motion of the thing which has a name, and the particle ¢s that which ts neither noun nor 
‘‘verb. He then told me to follow that up and add to it the observations which might come into my mind; I 
‘* therefore collected many and submitted them tohim. Anbasa learned grammar from ad-Duwali, Maimdn 
‘* al-Akran oye from Anbasa, Abd Allah Ibn Abi 'l-Hasan al-Hadrami from Maimon, Isa Ibn Omar from 
‘* al-Hadrami, al-Khalt] Ibn Ahmad, the inventor of prosody, from Isa, Stbawaih from al-Khalt!, al-Akhfash 
‘* Said Ibn Masada from Stbawaih, and the knowledge of it then spread among the public.” —(MS. No. 689 A.) 
The author of the Féhrist says that Saad, a newly converted Persian, bappened to walk past Abt ‘l- 
Aswad ad-Duwali and was asked by him why he went on foot? To which he replied: ‘‘Because my horse is 
‘« lame,” saying J os ¥y? Bie instead of els iS 59 Be Some persons present laughed at the mis- 


take, but Abd ’l-Aswad then conceived the project of rendering Arabic of easy acquisition to newly con— 
verted Moslims from foreign countries, and he composed the chapter treating of the governing and the 


governed parts of speech Jaaies! 5 Sola] wb .— (Fihrist, fol. 88.)—The following extract from the 
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same work proves that Abd 'l-Aswad did really compose a treatise on grammar bearing ths litle : it contains 
some things not relating to the subject, but they are sufficiently curious to merit insertion: — ‘‘ Muhammad 
Ibn Ishak says: there was a man in the city of al-Hadttha whose name was Muhammad Ibn al-Hasan, 
but who was generally known by the surname of Ibn Abi Baara o >. He was a book-collector and pos- 
sessed a library, the like of which I never saw for its extent. In the division of Arabic books were trea— 
tises on grammar, philology, and literature, with some old books besides. I met this man a number of 
times, and he at length became intimate with me, though he was in general very reserved, and apprehen- 
hensive that the Hamdan family (the sovereégns of Aleppe) might seize on what he had. He then pulled out 
a large trunk containing about three hundred pounds weight of parchments folded double, and of Egyptian 
card paper (kartds), Chinese paper (warak stn), paper of TehAma, and paper of Khorasan. These contained 
passages of pure Arabic learned from the Arabs of the Desert, a few of their kastdas, and some notes on 
grammar ; with anecdotes, historical relations, stories, genealogies, and other branches of knowledge peculiar 
to that people. He told me that he had received them from a native of Kafa, whose name I forget, and who 
was an eager collector of ancient autographs (al-khutde al-kadtma). This person, being on the point of death, 
left these writings to him because he was a Shiite and bad thus obtained his friendship. I looked at the 
documents (said Muhammad) and was struck with admiration; they were all more or less injured by time, 
but on each quire or roll was a series of certificates to the number of five or six, all in the handwriting of 
men eminent for their learning, and each of them declaring the preceding to be really in the handwriting of 
the person whose signature it bore. Among them I saw written: Koran tn the handwriting of Khalid Ibn 
Abé '|-Hatydj, one of Ali's partisans; then followed these words: This volume came into the possession of 
Abt Abd Allah Ion Hant. Among these papers I remarked some in the handwriting of the imams al-Hasan 
and al-Husain; others contained protections and charters (Ohad) in the handwriting of the khalif Ali, etc. 
Among the autographs of the grammarians and philologers, were those of Abd Amr Ibn al-Alé, Abo Amr 
ash-Shaibani, al-AsmAi, Ibn al-Aardbi, Stbawaih, al-Farrd, and al-Kisdi. Among those of Traditionists 
were some by SofyAn Ibn Oyaina, Sofyan ath—-Thauri, al-Afizai, etc. And I discovered also in these papers 
a proof that grammar was invented by Abd ’l-Aswad; it was a document ia four sheets, on Chinese paper I 
believe, and bearing this title: Discourse on the governing and the governed parts of speech, by Abd 'l-As- 
wad, in the handwriting of Yahya Ibn Yamar”—one of Abd ’l-Aswad’s disciples, see Féhrést, f. 88.v.— 
‘¢ underneath were inscribed in old characters (békhatt attk) these words: This ¢s the handwriting of such a 
one the grammartan; then followed a note by an-Nadr Ibn Shumail. When the owner of these papers died, 
the trunk and its contents disappeared and we never heard more of it.” —(Fthrist, fol. 84 et seq.) 

(8) Al-YAft remarks that the proverb is this: I have sold my neighbour, not my house; and that a com- 
mon saying is: Al-jdr kabl ¢d-dar, examine the neighbourhood before you buy the house. 

(9) This is the reading of the autograph. 

(10) In the Arabic text read la.) 

(41) Correct the Arabic text and read also, Ibn Khallikan might bave explained this verse and men- 
tioned the fact to which it makes allusion. Al-Ya&fi says of it : This seems to mean: The Omaiyides sent 
us to fight, but were too avaricious to recompense us. 

(42) Al-YaAfl says in his Annals, A. H. 68, that Abd 'l-Aswad was kAdi of Basra. 

(13) Dair Saman lay in the neighbourhood of al-Khondsara, a town at about two days’ journey east of 
Aleppo. ; 

(14) Perhaps a species of ichneumon. 

(48) See page 481. 


_ 
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ZAFIR AL-HADDAD. 


Abu ’I-Manstr Zafir Ibn al-Kasim Ibn Mansir Ibn Abd Allah Ibn Khalaf Ibn 
Abd al-Ghani al-Iskandarani (1), generally known by the surname of al-Haddad 
(the blacksmith), was a poet of talent and celebrity. He celebrated the praises of 
many eminent persons in Egypt, and the greater part of his collected poetical 
works is very fine.—The Adfiz as-Silafi and other illustrious men taught, with 
his authorisation, some of the poems which he had composed. One of his best 
known pieces is the following : 


Had he taken refuge in an exemplary patience, his tears had not gushed forth in 
dews and showers. The troops of love ceased not to attack his heart till it was broken 
and-torn to pieces. His passion has not left him any remains of life, except the mere 
principle of existence contained in the (sole) fragment of his heart (whtch still remains). 
He who desires to live in safety should always avoid the languishing eyes of the fair. 
Let not that languor deceive you; those glances wound your heart even when they give 
it pleasure. Charming gazelle! thou whose eyes lance arrows which pierce to the in- 
most heart! who arranged those pearls which shine in thy mouth? who prepared the 
intoxicating moisture in which those pearls are bathed? what artist gave such straight- 
ness to the lance of thy figure? with what steel were pointed the arrows of thy glances? 
Use thy body gently, lest it melt away; I fear lest thy silken vest (soft as t¢ 1s) may 
hurt it. The magic effects of thy beauty surpass the enchantments of H4rdat (2), yet he 
is the ablest in that art; tell me (3) now who is his master? By Allah! if once a man 
is captured by thy charms, all human.-art can scarcely set him free. Thou hast sent 
love to attack the hearts of men, and they willingly submitted, for its victorious power 
had already reduced them to the last extremity. 


I knocked at every door which leads to fortune—I spared no efforts; why then does 
she always fly and shun me? Avoid the vain wishes hope inspires; the favourite of 
fortune is (as wretched) as he whom she oppresses, and the man enriched by her favour 
is still a beggar for more. . 


A poem (4) of Ibn Duraid gained him the hearts of men, when Baghdad, the place of 
his dwelling, rejected him. Subdued by the charm of his verses, they hoped to retain ° 
him among them, and that troop of foes whom he had prostrated by the power of his 
talent—or rather the enemies who wished to tear him to pieces—dispersed and left 
him unharmed (5). The Being who hath granted thee his richest favours cannot be 
offended by thy spending them on others. 


The Aasida from which these extracts are taken is of the highest beauty ; but I 
must here notice a singular circumstance : my professor Imad ad-din Ibn Ba- 
tish (6) has inserted these verses in his work intitled the Moghni (sufficient), 
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which contains the explanation of the obscure passages met with in (4bi Ishak 
as-Shirdzi’s) treatise on jurisprudence the Muhaddab, and gives a short account 
of the persons whose names are mentioned in that work; he then comes to speak 
of Abi Bakr Muhammad Ibn al-Haddad, a doctor of the sect of as-Shafi and a 
native of Egypt, and after giving an account of him, he says: ‘‘ He composed 
‘* some fine poetry, and a certain jurisconsult recited to me a number of verses 
‘© from a kasida which he attributed to him;” he then cites some of the verses, 
and they are the same as those given above. But this is an error into which he 
could only have been led from confounding Zafir al-Haddad with the Justeconeutt 
Ibn al-Haddad.—The following lines also are by Zafir : 


(The family of my beloved) have departed, and did [ not hope for their return, 1 
should die. By Allah! it was not theyy but my own heart from which I then was sepa- 
rated. 

Imad ad-din mentions these lines in his Kharfda, but attributes them to al- 
Aini (7), and then says: ‘‘ Al-Aini was an able officer and noted for his bravery; 
‘‘he died A. H. 546 (A. D. 1151-2).”’ But the truth is, that they are by Zafir, 
and Imad ad-din himself gives them again in the life of that person.—One of 
this poet’s kasidas contains the following verse : 


Lovers speak ill of the spies who beset them; O that I was in such favour with my 
mistress as to be in dread of spies ! 
He died in Egypt in the month of Muharram, A. H. 529 (October-November, 342 
A. D. 4434).—We have already spoken of the surname of Juddmi (page 148). 
— The following lines on the weaver’s loom were composed by Zafir : 


Look at the beauty of my products, admire my construction and the skill of him who 
made me. J resemble the hands of two lovers, clasped in each other on the day of 
separation, the fingers of one inserted between those of the other. 

Ali Ibn Zafir Ibn Mansir praises him highly in his work entitled Baddt ’l- 
Baddya (8), and relates the following anecdote respecting him, on the authority 
of the kadi Abi Abd Allah Muhammad Ibn al-Husain al-Aamidi, who had 
been acting for some time as deputy to the kadi of Alexandria: ‘‘ I went,” says 
he, ‘‘ to see al-Amir as-Said (the fortunate emir) Ibn Zufar whilst he was go- 
‘* vernor of the city, and I found him putting some drops of oil upon his little 
‘‘ finger. Having asked him the reason, he answered that the tightness of his 
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‘< ring had caused his finger to swell, on which I observed that it would be best 
‘‘ to have the ring cut off before things grew worse. He then asked me who 
‘* would be a proper person to do it, and I sent for Abu ’1-Mansur Zafir Ibn al- 
‘¢ Kasim al-Haddad, who cut the ring and extemporised these verses : 
‘The human race could not reckon all thy excellent qualities, even were their 
‘ prose-writers and their poets copious in thy praises. A ring must be too small for 
‘the finger of him whose generous hand is as ample as the ocean (9).’ 

‘¢ The emir was pleased with the lines, and gave the ring, which was of gold, 
‘to their author. There was a tame gazelle lying at the emir’s feet with its 
‘* head on his lap, and Zafir extemporised on it these lines : 

‘] wondered at the courage of that gazelle and the boldness of its conduct. I mar- 
‘vel to see it crouching down; how can it pe tranquil near you who are a lion?’ 

‘¢ The emir and the company present admired this piece even more than the 
‘¢ preceding, and Zafir, having then remarked a net placed before the door to 
‘¢ keep out the birds, recited as follows: 

‘I saw a net at your exalted door, and that caused me some embarrassment; but 
‘ after reflecting in my mind, I said: The sea is the place for nets (10).’ 

‘¢ He then retired and left us in admiration at the readiness of his wit and the 

‘* elegance of his talent.”’ 


(1) The autograph has ol) (native of Alexandria); most of the other MSS. read 5) KW, 
a word bearing the same signification. 
(2) Hardt and Méartit, two rebel angels, were chained at Babel, where they taught men magic. 


(3) The autograph has Sp i place of Sy: the sense is nearly the same. 

(4) Literally: A poem rhyming in d > (wsth a point). The autograph has iSI5, which is no doubt the 
true reading. The poet here recals to mind the effects of a poem by Ibn Duraid rhyming in the same letter 
as his own kastda. The fact to which Ibn al-Haddad alludes is not mentioned by Ibn Khallikén in the life 
of Ibn Duraid. . 

(8) I have been obliged to paraphrase a very obscure verse, in order to make its meaning intelligible. 

(6) See page 187, note (8). 

(7) See Ahartda, MS. No. 1374, ff. 88 et 76. 

- (8) This work is noticed by Hajji Khalifa, who states that its author, the vizir Jamal addin Abd ‘l-Hasan 
Ali Ibn Zafir, a member of the tribe of Azd and a native of Egypt, died A. H. 623 (A. D. 1226). 
(9), Literally: To whom the sea is a hand. 
(40) He calls the emir a sea for his vast generosity. 


END OF THE FIRST VOLUME. 


ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS. 


Pace 3, line ult. ‘3 put this work in order in the year 684." The autograph manuscript is dated 655, 
but considerable alterations were afterwards made in the work by the author, who continued to correct and 
improve it till the last years of his life. " 

P. 6, nofe (4). The reading of the printed Arabic text is confirmed by the autograph MS. 

P. 16, line 27. For as-Ibn Dobatthé read Ton ad Dobaithé, and for ad-Samdnt read as-Samdni. 

P. 18, lines 7 and 9. For Muhdrtk read Mukhartk. 

P. 20, note (8). For Aba 'l-Fada read here and in some of the following pages Aba '/-Fedd, or rather Aba 
"-Fida. 

Inip., 4 ab «mo. For Bahmén read Bahman. 

P. 22, line 24. For Sal-Takin read Sul-Téktn. 

P.25, note (3). It appears from the Nujam that Moslim Ibn al-Walld died A. H. 208. 

P. 26, note (12). Suppress the words, Thés title, ete. 

Inip., 3 ab imo. For Orfa read Arafa. 

P. 28, line 24. For Book of Dictates read Book of Dictations. 

P. 33, note (2). Add: see also a notice from the Féhrest on the Sabeans, Journal Asiatique, t. XII. p. 246. 

P. 38, note (8). Add: I have since discovered that the work of Abd ar-Rahman al—Korashi merits no con— 
fidence. 

P. 36, note. My friend the Abbate Arri died at Turin on the 2nd of September, 1841, leaving his work 
unfinished. 

P. 37, lines 13 and 18. For Sukr read Shukr. 


P. 38, note (8). Orwa Ibn Hizdm Ibn Mujabir, an Islamic poet and a member of the tribe of Azra, com= 
posed all his poems in praise of his cousin AkrA, the daughter of [kal Ibn Mujébir. Their love was mutual, 
but Orwa’s poverty was an obstacle to his marriage, and Azra -was forced by her father to become the wife of 
another. The poet died of grief soon after, and his mistress survived him only a few days. —(As-—Soydti's 
Sharh Shaw@hid al-Moghni, MS. 1238. f. 97, verso.) 

P. 44, line 11. For Doma read Domi. 

P. 49, note (2). The works entitled Mawdktt contain astronomical tables, serving te determine the right 
times of the five daily prayers from the position of .the sun. 

P. 61, 6 ab imo. For Kanas read Konos. 

Intp., & ab émo. For Zahr read Zohr or Zuhr. 

P. 87, 3 ab imo. For dictates read dictations. 

P. 98, note (5). Add: the reading given in the printed text is in conformity with the autograph. 

P. 100, note (2). For 4d-Dakkdak read ad-Dahhak. 

P.408, note (20). Read: Was generally known by the name of Idan are an appellation which signi- 
fies the sticks of the water-bag, which were the implements necessary for carrying it conveniently ; he was, in 
fact, a water-carrier, for which reason this poet was sometimes called Ion Idan or Ibn as-Sakka (the son of 
the sticks or the son of the water-carrier). 


672 ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS. 


P. 110, line 20. For Fadé Ibn Omaid read Fadl [bn Amtd. 


P. 4241, line 6. For the life-giving breeze read the parching gales. and in the printed Arabic text substitute 
rad for ail. The first is the reading of the autograph MS. 


P. 131, line 7. For Kitab al-Isma fi ’l-Asma read Kétab al-Asma fi "l- Asmd. The title is thus written in 
the autograph MS. : A 4 st~ ¥ OLS, 

P. 142, note (13). Read: See note (4), page 89. 

P. 147, line 4. For AN-NAFiS AL-LAKMI read AN-NAFIS AL-LAKABMI. 

P. 134, line 18. For (after sunrise) read (after sunset) 


P. 137, note (1). Addition: I here give the genealogy of the Bawath family, after the autograph of Ibn 
Khallikan : 


ee 2 Sl Syke op SS pb yp toll My ot HF on ots yt 
SD ae chal ot SERS or i* or ae om ped y nwt Gy? ways a ol 


It may be seen that the difference between the genealogy given in the autograph and that which I drew up 
from other sources is very slight. 

P. 170, lines 1 and 3, and p. 171, note (4). For eek: read Mustawf.. 

P. 178, line 22. For Hamid read Humaid. 

P. 181, note (1). Add: According to the Moslim law, conquered provinces and cities taken by storm be- 
come the property of the state; therefore the ¢mam or chtef of the empire alone can dispose of territories or 
grounds situated in these places. It was a disputed point between the Shafites and the Hanifites, whether 
Muhammad had taken Mekka by storm or by capitulation; the Shafites maintained the former opinion and 
the Hanifites the latter. It was also taught by some doctors that Mekka was God’s metropolis % S ya and 


that consequently houses in it could neither be let nor sold, as they were as much God's property as the 
Temple itself.— (See Kitab al-Mizdn, MS. No. 369, fol. 162 v.) Hence the discussion to which Ibn Khal- 
likan alludes. I am now preparing for the press some observations on the Jaws relative to landed property 
situated in the countries subdued by the Moslim arms. In this essay I shall endeavour to prove that, in most 
cases, the sovereign és not the proprietor of estates under cultivation. 

P. 244, line 27. For Kali Kdla read Kalé Kala. 

P. 248, lines 1 and 2. For Khalf read Khalaf. 


P. 221, note (3). The piece from which this verse is taken may be found in the volume of the Kétab al- 
Aghani which belongs to the Asiatic Society of Paris, fol. 176. The poet’s name is there written: pire) 
yt oy pe) gt sale gil jee cps! oy : 

P, 223, line 17. The physician and historian Abd Jaafar Ibrahim Ibn Abi Khalid, surnamed Ibn al-Jazzar, 
was a native of Kairawin, where his father and his paternal uncle Abi Bakr practised also the art of medi- 
cine. He had studied in that city between A. H. 300 and 320, under Ishak Ibn Sulaimén al-Israili, the phy- 
sician to Ziddat Allah Ibrahim tbe Aghlabite. As a teacher, a practitioner, and an author, he attained a 
high reputation, and disdained courting the favours of the great. The only man of rank whom he visited 
was an old friend of his, AbO Talib, uncle to the Fatimite prince al-Moizz, and him he went to see every 
Friday. He passed the days of summer, every year, in one of the rébdts or garrisons on the sea-coast. 
According to Ibn Abi Osaibiya, he died, aged upwards of eighty. H»jji Khalifa, in his Bibliography, 
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No. 3090, places his death in A. H. 400, but ad-Dahabi conjectures that it took place before A. H. 380. 
He was a man of great information in various sciences. The list of his medical works is given by ad-Dahabi 
and Ibn Abi Osaibiya, and may be found in Wustenfeld’s Arabische Aerzte. His Zdd al-Musdfir (pro- 
visions for travellers) has been translated into Hebrew, Greek, and Latin. His historical works are the 
Taart{ Tashth at-Tartkh (the truth of historical statements), which is a short treatise; and the Akhbdr 
ad-Daw)at (History of the present Empire), containing an account of the rise and progress of the empire 
founded by Obaid Allah al-Mahdi. He left a fortune of twenty-four thousand dinars and twenty-five hun- 
dred weight (kinftar) of hooks on medicine and other subjects.— Ad-Dahabi’s Térikh al-Isidm ; Ibn Abi 
Osaibiya. This last author cites some verses from a poem composed by Kush&jim in praise of Ibn al- 
Jazzar.) | 

P. 223, last line but ene. For fbn Abd al-Hukm read [bn Abd al-Hakam The same fault occurs in other 
parts of the \olume. 

P. 228, line 4. For NGfi who was read Na/i was; and line 6, for was governor read who wus governor. 

P. 269, /ine 14. For Hamid Ibn Abd al-Hamid read throughout Huma:d Ibn Abd al-Hamtd. 


P. 274, note (144). Add: The autograph MS. also has 9. 


P. 273, line 13. Note on the words Muin ad-din Anez. William of Tyre calls this person Enarius, 
which seems 'o prove that his name should be written Aner py , Not Anes ps 


Ist, note (8). In the autograph, the word gil referred to slit, a feminine noun, which word the 


author struck out and replaced by .<-~, which is masculine; he forgot however to change i into saul 
as he should have done. __ 
P. 283, note /1). I shall here give the genealogy of Tamim after the autograph: 


35 AS ot ot Shy ot SE op yest ot Gaal or a oF pas 
B88 yt tol yt oleh ot BS ot Sor sith ot SED oy us 
pg dae yt eed Lyall ysl ayy gp 2b ope ence ot geal ge bell gay pel 
Lem yt el pam m9 Heyy yt PP ot AY ot EL gt 53° yo! Coe yy! Hilla 
ot nt tt ot pt ot hae ot Od ot at ot dee ot 8 ot af ut tell 
cond ot vill ot) of ie ot He ot ol ot yleld ur Sel or ied Jeb 

eae PF op 


Inip, note (2). Add: The name of Zandk was altered by the Arabs, who pronounced it Sanhég and San- 
hdj. This Sanhdj was the progenitor of the SanhAjites or Sunhajites. 
P. 289, note (4). Add: But this is an error, for Muhammad Ibn Musa died A. H. 289, and al-Motadid 
was proclaimed khalif, A. H. 279. He nrest have met al-Motamid. 
- Pp. 318, line 6. For Ibn ar-Rahmadn read [bn Abd ar-Rahman. 
Inip, note (4). It is noticed, however, by M. de Sacy, in his edition of al-Hartri, p. 74, line 26. 
P. 318, note (44 . For al-Amtm read al-Amin. 
P. 339, line 18. For ‘his (merits) are’ read ‘‘ his merits are.” 
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P. 340, note (11). For as-Sahkraurdé read as-Suhrawardi. 

P. 347, note (23). Add: See page 600.. ; 

P. 384, note 9. AbbAn al-L&hiki gia UI yb! Ibn Abd al-Hamtd Ibn Labik Ibn Ofair ar-Rakashi 
(member of the tribe descended from Rakdsh, the daughter of Kais Ibn Thdlaba\,was a poet of considerable 
reputation. He versified a number of prose works, and amongst others the follawing: Kaltla wa Dimna, 
Strat Anushirwdan, and jel, “9 pagl (?). He composed also a book of epistles.— (Féhrtst, fol. 164.) 


P. 385, note (41). Add: The autograph writes this word Se, 


P. 377, ine 4. For Aba Taglad read Absa Taghlib. 

P. 308, line 27. For Hafe fbn SAdAtn read Aba Hafs Ibn Shahin. 

P. 390, note. Al-Jurjani composed also a celebrated grammar, the Jumal. He died A. H. 474 (A. D. 
1078-9), or 474; not in 461 (1068-8) or 464, as printed by mistake in the note. 

P. 402, lines 1 and 2. For 4bt 'l-Juwdés read 460 'l-Jawdés. 

P. 439, line 8. For A. H. 889 (A.D. 1200-1), read A. H. 882 (A. D. 1186~7).— This historian is sometimes 
cited under the name of Ibn Kizoghit. This last word is Turkish and means son of the girl. 

P. 483, line 3. For Xhalf read Khalaf. 

P. 476, line 17. For AUB SULAIMAN read ABU SULAIMAN. 

P. 477, note (4). The true reading is most certainly cll. A number of the philological treatises 


hear this title and contain the explanation of the Arabic words employed to designate the different serts of 
wounds. In that language, as in English, there exist particular terms to signify a scratch, a gash, a cut, a 
stab, etc., and as uneducated persons thought them synonymous, the early philologers felt themselves obliged 
to fix their real meaning. Ibn Kutaiba, in his Adab al-Kétib, has a short chapter on this subject. 

P. 486, line 6. This Hassin an—Nabati is spoken of by al-Masddi. He was reyenue—collector in Irak un- 
der the khalif al-Waltd Ibn Yazid. See Dr. Sprenger’s translation of the Mfuraj ad-Dahab, or Meadows of 
Gold, vol. I. p. 288. | 

P. 492, lines 13, 14, and 28. For Hatydt read Khatyat. 

P. 493, line 3. Read: al-Akhfash (Safd Ibn Masada). 

P. 493, Jine 140. For Bdlous read Bdaldz. 

P. 800, note (1). For al-Efshtn read ai-Ifshin. 

P. 808, line 8. For rhyming in 0, read rhyming in 1. 

P. 840, line 14. For Obatd Aliah read Abd Allah and annul the sote (9), p. 811. 

P. $16, line 44. For 46¢ Shawwdl read Abd Shawwdl. 

P. $19, lines 10 and 12. Read: al-Bawaiti. 

P. 528, line 1. For He protecteth, suffiseth, directeth, and healeth—from fire and flood, read is protected, 
atded, dérected, and preserved—from fire and flood, etc, 

P. 844. Sharaf ad-din Ahmad Ibn Muhammad, surnamed Ibn al-Haldwi, was a native of Damascus. His 
abilities as a poet joined to his personal appearance and agreeable manners procured him the favour of the 
princes whom he went to visit in different parts of the Moslim empire and whose praises he celebrated in his 
kastdas. Badr ad-din Lald, prince of Mosul, received him at his court and conferred upon him a rank in the 
army. Ibn al-Halawi died A.H. 687 (A. D. 1289), aged 83 years —(Nujam ; Ibn Habtb, MS. No. 688; Abo 
"I-FedA, etc.) 

P. SSS, line 10. For Bahd ad-din read Bahé ad-Dawiat. 

P. 688, note (4). The alteration of the letter ) into j and of U" into Sx is very common in Arabic manu- 


scripts, and was almost always caused by the very means which had been originally taken to guard against it. 
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Thus in words of doubtful pronunciation, when one of these letters occurred they placed a” or jasma over it 
to depote that it was unpointed ; but subsequent copyists changed the jasma into a point for the J and into 
three points for the cys for the derivation of Ardashir given by Ibn KhallikAn, it is hardly necessary 
to say that it is absurd. 

P. 387, line 14. For an-mara read AR-RAFFA. 

P. 867, line .2. For into read in. 

P. 368, note (2). Add: I have here misunderstood the text of Ibn Khallikan, and given a wrong sense to 
the words \-\. and Lo ye. The first means, to /earn by listening to the master's instructions ; and the se- 
cond, to repeat the lessons (o the master who make observations on it. A similar difference exists between 
the significations of the words ¢ y's and Syhe koran-reader. The first teaches the Koran by reading it 
himself to his auditors; the second makes his disciples read it to him and corrects them when they go wrong. 

P. 800, note (8', lineii. For [tdsh read [takh. 

P. 624. note (2). For Omatyides read Abbasides. 


INDEX TO THE FIRST VOLUME. 


PART I.— PROPER NAMES. 


N. B. The names preceded by an asterisk are those of persons or places particularly noticed in this volume. 
The letter n placed after the number of the page indicates that the name occurs in a note. In consulting this 
list, search for the name or surname by which the person was usually known, and neglect all prefixes, such 


as Ab6G, Ibn, etc. 


A. 


Aabir, 282. 

al-Addil Ibn as SAlih, 608. 

al-Aajam, Ziad, 631 n. 

“al-Aamash, 587. ; 

al-Aémidi, Abd Abd Allah Muham- 
mad, 669. 

al-Aamir al-Obaidi, 613. 

Ibn al-Aarabi, 560. 

Ibn Abé 'l-AAsi, 483. 

al—Ausam al-Kirmiti, 327. 

al-Aasha, 267 n. 

Aashir, 248, 249 n, 550 n. 

Aasim, 10. 

Aatika, daughter of Abd Allah Ibn 
Abi Sofyan, 523. 

“al-AAtis, 396. 

Abb&d Abd ’l-Hasan, 216. 

Ibn Abbdd, the Sahib, 212. 

Abban Ibn AiyAsh, 546. 

“Abb&n al-Lahiki, 354, 674 n. 

"Ibn al-Abbar, AbO Jaafar the 
poet, 125. 

Abbas, the vizir, 222, 657. 

al-Abb&s Ibn Amr, 427. 

al-AbbAs, son of al-MAamam, 18. 

al-Abbas Ibn Mujéhid al-AbbAsi, 
530 n. 

Abbés Ibn Sahl, 334. 

Ibn Abb§s, 89 n, 665. 

al-Abbasa, 500. 

Abd Allah Ibn Aamir, 50 n. 

Abd Allah Ibn Ahmad Ibn Hanbal, 
45. 

Abd Allah Ibn Ali ’l-Abbdsi, 432. 

Abd Allah Ibn Hizam, 581. 

Abd Allah Ibn Hasan, 643. 


Abd Allah Ibo Khalaf, 510. 

Abd Allah Ibn Moawia, 74. 

Abd Allah Ibn Omar, 567 n. 

Abd Allah Ibn Otba Ibn Masdd, 
565. 

Abd Allah Ibn Salama, 28 n. 

Abd Allah Ibn Tawds, 643. 

Abd Allah Ibn Yaztd, 642. 

Aba Abd Allah of Aleppo, the as- 
tronomer, 231. 

Abad Abd Allah, the son of al-Muh- 
tadi, 55. 

"Aba Abd Allah the Shiite, 465. 

Abd al-Aztm al-Mundiri, 89 n. 

Abd al-Aztz Ibn al-Fadl, 27. 

Abd al-Aztz Ibn Marw§n, 337 n. 

Abd al—Aziz Ibn an+Noman, 345. 

Abd al-Aztz Ibn Abi 's-Salt, 230, 


231. 
Abd al-Ghani al—Misri, 337. 
"Abd al-Hamid Abd Yahya al-Ma- 
ghribi, 452. 
Abd al-Hamid Ibn Abd al-Muj!d, 
973 n. 
*Abd al-Hukm (al-Hakam) Ibn al- 
Khatib, 12. 
Ibn Abd al-Jabbaér Muhammad, 87. 
Ibn Abd al-Jabbar Abd Nasr, 607. 
Ion Abd al-Jabbér Sulaim4n, 226: 
Abd al-K&hir Ibn Abd al-Aztz, 141. 
lon Abd al-Karim al-Wazz4n, 559. 
Omm Abd al-Kartm F&atima, 661. 
Abd al-Malik Ibn Bahram, 303. 
Abd al-Malik Ibn Sakhr al-HAshimi, 
316 n. 
Abd al-Ozza, Ab Zubm, 580 n. 
Abn an-Nabi Ibn al-Mahdi, 284. 
Ibn Abdan-Ntr al-Lazzi, 37. 


Abd ar-Rahm4an Ibn Ahmad the 
Alide, 19 n. 

Abd Abd ’ar-Kahman as-Sulami, the 
Shaikh, 607. 

Abd ar-RazzAk as—SanAdni, 581 n. 

"Ibn Abd Rabbth, 92. 

Abd al-WaAhid al-Lakhmi, 607. 

fon Abd al-WAhid al-Baghdadi, 92. 

Abd as-Sami al Abbasi, 344. 

Ibn Abd Jamal ad-din Mahmad, 393. 

Abd Bani ’I-Has’has Suhaim, 20 n. 

Abda (or Obda) Ibn al-Tabtb, 166 n. 

Abda, daughter of Abd Shawwal, 
516. 

fon Abda al-Abbadani, 53 n. 

Ibn Abdal al-Isfardini, 54. 

Abdan al-Jawaltki, 393 n. 

Abdasi, 234. 

“Abdi, &2. 

Ibn Abdds, 28 n, 437. 

Abek Mujir ad-din, 275. 

Omm Abida, 152. 

~al-Adawia, 515. 

al-Adawi, 552. 

lon Adham, 474 n. 

Adi Ibn Arta, 233, 620. 

Adi Ibn Zaid, 189 n 

Ibn Adi Abt Abd Allah, 54. 

Ibn al-Adim Kamal ad-din, 246. 

Ibn Adlan, 168. 

Ibn Adlan al-Mausili, 353. 

*al-Afdal Shdhanshah, 612. 

Afdali, 328. 

Afiah, 342. 

Afshana, 440. 

al-Afshin, 72 n, 600 n. 

Band '|-Aftas, 317 n. 

al-Ahdab, 553. 


Ahmad Ibn Abi Khalid al-Ahwal, 
20 n, 653. 

Ahmad Ibn Sh&hanshah, 614. 

pene Ibn Ydsuf Ibn ad-Daiia,| * 


155 
Ahmad ‘Ibn Ydsuf ibn al-K&sim, 
971 n. 
*460 Ahmad al-Askari, 382. 
"al-Ahnaf Ibn Kais, 50, 635. 
al-Ahs&, 426 n, 430. 
al-Ahwal, see Ahmad. 
al-Ahwas Ibn Muhammad al-Anséri, 
526 n. 

al-Ahwazi, Muhammad, 335. 

Ibn al-Ahzam, 28 n. 

Ibn Aidan (read Ibn Idan), 167 n, 
671. 

al-Atka, 373 n. 

Ain at-Tamar, 202, 242 n. 

Alni, 208. 

al-Alni, 669. 

Aiyar Ibn Hutaiya, 210 n. 

*fon Aiyash, Abd Bakr, 553. 

“Abd Aiyab al-MuriyAdni, 306, 595. 

“fbn al- Ajiaj. Roba, 527. 

*Ajrad, 474. 

Akabat al-BustAn. 532 n.. 
Ton Abd ’l-Akb, 241. 

Ton al-Akfani, 952. 

*al-Akhfash al-Ausat, 572. 
al-Akhfash al-Akbar, 572. 

"Ion Akhi 'l-llm, 14. 

“Ibn Akil al-Irbali, 488. 
Akra, 671. 

al-AkrAn, 666 n. 

Aksab, 172. 

"AL Sunkor al-Bursoki, 227. 

*Ak Sunkor the Hajib, 225. 
al-Akta, 155. 

Aktham Ibn as-Ssifi, 562 n. 

"Aba ’1-Ala al-Maarri, -94, 126, 645. 
Ibn Abé'l-Ala, 217 n. 

Ibn al-Al& Omar, 208 n. 

“Alam ad-din as-Shatani, 403. 


al-Alawi Abd ’l-Hasén Muhammad, 


108 n. 
al-Alawi Abd ’l-Husain Ahmad, 156. 
al-Alawi, Muslim, see Abt Jaafar. 
Ali Ibn al-Aarabi, 560. 
Ali Ibn Abt Talib, 663. 
Ali Ibn Abd as Salam, 277. 
Ali Ibn Hamza, 395. 
Ali Ibn Hamza a!-Ispahani, 352. 
Ali lbn Hardn as Simsar, 532. 
Ali Ibn Isa, 650. 
Alilbn Mufrij, 178. 
Ali Ibn Muhammad al-Misri, 86 n. 
Ali Ibn an-NomA&n, 281. 
*Aba Ali ‘l-Fariki, 376. 
*Abd Ali ‘Il-Farisi, 103, 379. 
*Abda Ali ’Il-Ghassini, 458. 
“Abd Ali'l-Kali, 210. 
Abo Ali 'n-NaisApdri, 591 n. 
Alta, 356 n. 
“fbn al-Allaf, Abd Bakr, 398. 
Almariya (Almeréa), 43. 
Aloh, 171. 
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"fon Aldh, 170. 

fbn al-Amid Abt ‘I-Fadl, 110 n. 
al-Amidi, Abd '1-Kasim, 354 n. 
al-Amio, 650. 

Amie al-Juydsh, 613. 

Ammar Ibn YAsir, 541. 

lon Ammar, 142, 614 n. 

Amr Ibn al-Haitham, 373. 

Amr Ibn Husain, 597. 

*4ba Amr as-Shaibani, 182. 

Amro '1-Kais, xvi. 

Amul, 647. 

Anas Ibn Abi Anas. 642 n. 

Anazi, 208 

al-Anbar, 435. 

“al-Anbéri, Thikat ad-Dawlat. 625.. 
Ion al—Anbari, Abd Bakr, 334. 
Anbasa, 116 n, 666 n. 

Andalus, 37. 
Anez (read Ancr) Mutn ad-din, 275, 
673. 

*al-Anmati. ‘Abd *t Tahir, 251. 
Ans (read Anas) Ibn Malik, 235 n. 
Ansari, 218 n. 

Antaki, 117. 

al-Antaéki, Ali Ibn Sulaiman, 337. 
Andshtikin, 631. 

Andjor, 108 n. 

Omm al-Arab, 42. 
al-Arbali, (see al-Irbili). 
Ardashir, 555. 
al-Ardebtli, Tahir ad-din, xy. 
Ardumusht, 406 n. 

*al- -Arghiydni. 605. 

"Jbn al-Arif, 150. 
al-Arkat, 595. 
al-Arji, 267 n. 
Ibn al-Arkat, 595. 
Armanazi, 277. 

"al-Arrajani, 134. 

*Arslan Shah, Nar ad-din, 174. 
Artok, see Ortok. 

“Asaad al-Mthani, 189. 

Asaad Ibn Shihab, 360. 

Asaad Shihab ad-din, 463. 

*Asad ad—din Shirkah, 244, 626. 
al-Asadi, Muhammad Ibn Asad, 406 

*Asbagh al-Maliki, 224. 
al-Asbagh Ibn Abd al-Aziz, 581. 
Ashbdb ar-R&i, 518 n. 

Aba ']-Ashbal, 609. 
*Ashhdb al—Kaisi, 223. 
*al-Ashahi, 38. 

Aba ’l-Ashair, 109 n. 


fbn al-Ashath, Abd ar-Rahman, 237. 


“fbn al-Ashath, Sulaiman, 589. 
Ashja as-Sulami, 208 n. 
“al-Ashjai, 98. 

Ashnds, 600 n. 

Askar Mokram, 137. 

Ibn Abé 'l-Askar, 560. 
al-Askari, 383, 391. 
“al-Askari, Abd Ahmad, 382. 


‘al Askari, Abd Muhammad al-Ha- 


san, 390. 
*al-Askalani, 386. 
“al-Askalani Abd 'l-Hasan, 410. 
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Asma Ibn Kharija, 363. 

* Aba 'l-Aswad ad-Duwali, 662. 
Ata Ibf Yasar, 586 n. 

° Abt ‘Il-Atahiya, 202. 

al-Ateki, 545 n. 

Ton Atiya al-Atwi, 186 n. 
Atsiz, 602 n. 

Atsiz Ibn Auk, 273. 

Attaba, 306. 

Jon Abé Aufa, 589 n.. 

Aulad ar-R&i, 659. 

Adn al-lbadi, 310. 

Atn ad—din Ibn Hubeira, 439 n. 
fbn Adn, Abd Abd Allah, 480 n. 
Ton Abt Adin, 437. 

Ads Ibn Hajar, 600 n. 

*Avicena, 440. 

fbn al-Awani, 292. 

al-Awariji, 455 n. 

Ayr Ibn Hutaiya, 210 n. 

Ibn Abi 'l-Az&kir, 436. 

Azaz, 277 n. 

*Azhar Ibn as-SammaAn, 175. 
Ibn Azithb, 95. 

Jon al-Azimi, 174n. 649, 655. « 
“Azra bint ShAhanshah, 615. 
Ibn al-Azrak al—Fariki, 158. 


Ibn Abé Baara, 667. n. 

Bab Dazth, 215. 

Ibn Baba al-Kabisi, 173. 

‘Ibn Babshad, 647. 

Bad4m Ibn Abd Allah, 31. 

*Badt az-Zaman al-Hamadani, 11. 
*Badis Ibn al-Mansdr, 248. 

*Badr al-JamAli, 612. 


‘| Bade ad-din al-Asadi, 946. 


Badr ad-din LOI, 162, 165, 175. 
*Badrén, 505. 

al-Badri, 461. 

al-Baghawi, Abd ‘I-Kasim, 323 n. 

*al-Baghawi, Abd Muhammad at- 

Farra, 419. 

Baghdad, old and new, 435. 
Baha ad-Dawlat Ibn Bawaih, 555. 
BahA ad-din, the Katib, 542. 
*Baha ad-din as-Sinjéri, 196. 

al-Bahili, 618. 

Bahr Ibn ad-Dahhak, 641. 

Bahrain, 430. 

al-Baidawi, Abd Abd Allah, 11 n. 

al-Baidawi, Abd ’I-Khair, {1 n. 

Baihak, 57. 

*al-Baihaki, 57. 

al-Baiyési, 217 n. 

al-Bajari, 652. 

*al-Baji, 593. 

“Ibn Bakiya al-Abdi, 82. 

Ion Abt Bakra, 664. 

*al-Bakk@i, 545. 

*Bakkar Ibn Kutaiba, 261. 

"bn Bakkar, az—-Zubair, 531. 
*Bakhtyar, 250. 

fon Bakhtyashd, 317. 
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BakrIbn Abd Allah as-Sandni, 517. 
Aba Bekr al-Khatib, 190. 
‘Aba Bakr the jurisconsult, 263. 
Aba Bakra, 263 n. 

al-Bakri, Abd Obaid, 319 n. 
Ibn Baktikin, 330, 628. 
Bakdba, 355 n 
al-BalAdori, 438 n. 
Baldz, 493 n. 
Ion Bana, 651, 

Jon al-Banné, Abd Ghalib, 574. 
al-Baraé Ibn Malik, 603 n. 
Ton al-BarA al-Abdi, 86 n. 
fon Barak&t as-Saadi, 648. 
"Ibn Boarhan al-Osdli, 80. 
“Al-Bari, 459. 
lon Bari, 648. 

*BarjawAan, 253. 

*BarkyarOk, 251. 
al-Barmaki, 323. 
*al-Barmaki, Jaafar, 301. 
Barzawaihb, 59!. 
*al-Basastri, 172. 

Bashan, 78. 

“Jon Bashkuwal, 491. 
Bashshar, 633. 

*Bashshar Ibn Burd, 254. 
al-Basri, 176. 

Bast4ém, 662. 

Ibn BastAm, 320. 
*al-Bastami, Abd Yaztd, 662. 
al-Bathih, 153 n. 

al-Bataibi, 153, 

Batalyaus (Badajos), 544. 
Batinites, 222. 

Ton BAatish, 187 n. 

og al-Batti, 191. 

kem at-Turki, 429. 

Be kin, 268 n. 

Bibrdz, 243. 

Bir Omm Mabad, 360. 
al-Bira, 504. 

Birkat al-Fil, 612. 

*Bishr Ibn Ghiath, 260. 
*Bishr al-HAfi, 257. 

*Bishr Ibn al-Harith, 257. 
Bishr Ibn Mansdr, 519 n. 
*Bishr al-Marisi, 260. 

Ibn Bishran, Omar, 532. 
Ibna Bist&ém. 436. 
al-Bohtori, 19. 

Bolkin, 268 n. 

"Bolukkin Ibn Ziri, 267, 326. 
Borujird. 251. 

al-Bujairi, 56¢. 

* Baran, 268. 

Burgush, 610. 

: oN Taj al-Muldk Ibn Toghtikin, 


Bari, Taj al-Muldk Ibn Aiydb, 272. 
al-Burjumi, 320.. 
al-Bursoki, 228. 

*al-Bursoki ak-Sonkur, 228. 
Bushanj, 654. 
Bust, 447. 

al-Busti, 447. 

Buthaina, 37, 331. 
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Ibn Butlan, 189 n. 
Buwaih, 672. 
Ibn Bowaih, Baha ad-Dawlat, 555. 


"Ibn Bawaih, Moizzad-Dawlat, 155. 
‘Ibn Biwaih Muwaiyad ad Dawlat, 


215. 
“Ibn Bowaih Rukn ad-Dawiat, 407. 


Buzida, 128. 
Buz&n, 225. 


D. 


*ad-Dabbis, 461. 

Daduyah, 435. 

Dabik, 253. 

ad-Dahabi, xxiv. 

ad-Dahh&k Ibn Kats, 641 n. 

ad-Dahhak Ibn Kais, see al-Ahbnaf. 

ad-Dahhak Ibn Okail, 303. 

*Jbn ad-Dahhan, 574. 

Ton ad-Ddia, 155n. ° 

Daighim, Aba Malik, 517. 

Dair al-JamAjim, 568 n. 

Dair al-Akal, 105. 

Dair SamAn, 665. 

Dak&k, 274. 

ad-Dakka, 327 n. 

Dalaj as-Sijazi, 9 n. 

Ibn Dalaj, 535. 

Damra Ibn Said, 579. 

Rab Dasth, 915, 

Ibn Darest, 415. 
*ad-DArimi, 112. 

Abt ‘d-Darr al-Harawi, 594 n 
“Ibn Darrdj al-Kastalli, 120. 
Dastamisan, 511 n. 
Dawsar, 329. 
ad-Dawsariya, 329. 

ad Dawsi, Humama, 593 n. 
Dawdd Ibn Omar al-HAaik, 588. 


Dawdd Ibn SulaimAn al-Muwaddib, 


532. 
Dawdd al-Tai, 355 n. 
*Abd Dawid as-Sijistani, 589. 
Ton Abé Dawad, 590. 
*DemAwend, 513. 
Dita ad—din, the , 90 n. 
Dia ad-din M I, 560. 
Dibij, 266 n. 
*Dibit Ibn Ali ’}+-Kbuzii, 507. 
Dihys Ibn Muassab, 316 n. 
*ad-Dili, Abd ‘l-Aswad, 662. 
Ton Dinar, Abd Allah, 20 n. 
Ton Dinar, Amr, 580 n. 
“Ibn Dinar Obaid, 579. 
Dinawar, 625. 
ad-Dinauri, 455 n. 
Dirgham, 609, 611. 
ad-Dizbari, 631. 
*Dolaf as-Shibii, 511. 
Ton Dost, 114. 
Dosht Maisdn, 235. 
*Dubais Ibn Ali al-Asadi, 634. 
*Dubais Ibn Sadaka, 504, 540. 
*Dubais, Nar ad-Dawlat, 634. 
ad-Dubbi, 56 n. 


Omm ad-Duhaim, 360, 361. 
Dujail, 619. 

*Dulaf as-Shibli, 511. 

464 Dulaf al-Ijli, 63. 

*Abé Duldma, 534. 
DumbAwend, 513, 589. 

Aba ’d-Dano, 55. 

Ibm Abt ’d-Dunia, 531 n. 
“ad-Duraini, 625. 

ad-Dari, Ibn SahbAn, 401 n. 
Durust Ibn Hamza, 492. 
Iba Durustoya, 111. 

Ibn Abé Dawad, 61. 

Fon Abi Duwaib, 608. 
"ad-Duwali, Abd ’l-Aswad, 662. 
Duawin, 243, 247. 


F. 


Fadl Allah al-Hamdani, 405. 

Fadl Ibn Samdan, 277. 

al-Fadl Ibn beat bo 151. 

Aba ’l-Fad! al-Baghdadi, 191. 

Faid, 374 n, 490. 

Faika, 524. 

Fakhr ad—Dawlat fbn Rubkn ad- 
Dawlat, 216. 

*Fakbr al-kutt&b, 416. 

Fakhr al-Mulak, Ridwan, 274. 
"Ibn Falah, the visir, 327. 
Fam as-Silh, 270. ~ 
al-Faradi, 421 n. 

*al-Farahidi, 497. 

Aba ‘|-Faraj al-Ispahani, 378. 

* Abt Faras al-HamdAni, 366. 
al-Farghani, 155 n, 290. 
al-Fa ha, 357. 

"al-Fariki, Abd Ali, 376. 
al-Fariki, Ibn al-Azrak, 158. 
*Jon Paris ar-RAzi, 100. 
al-Farisi, 438 n. 

“al-Farisi, Abd Ali, 103, 379. 
al-Farisi Abd al-Ghaffar, 476. 
al-Farisi Abd ’l-Husain, 217. 
Farama, 42. 

“al-Farra al-BaghAwi, 419. 
Farrakh Shah, 246, 330. 
Farrokh Shth Izz ad-din, 615. 
Abd Farwa al-Haffar, 521, 526. 
al-Fasawi, 173, 381 no. 
al-Fashani, 78. 
al-Fasi, 152. 
al-Fasthi, 389. 

*Fath ad-din Ismail, 656. 
* Abo ’1-Fath al-Arghiyani, 605. 
“Aba '1-Fath Ali, son I Ibn al-Amid, 


407. 
Fatik Ibn Abi ’1-Jahl al—Asadi, 105, 
110 n. 
Fatik al-Majnan, 110 no. 
Aba Fatik al-Muktadiri, 592. 
Fatima al-Juzdamiya, 191. 
Firdzdbad, 11. 
al—FokkAi, 520 n. 
Frederic II, the emperor, 168. 
"Jon al-Furdt, Jaafar, 319. 
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Ton al-Furat, Abd ‘l-Hasan Muham-| Halima, 608. 


mad, 86 bn. 
Aba 'l-Futoh al-Alawi, 452. 
“Aba ‘l-Futab al-ljli, 191. 


G. 


Gaza, 41. 

al-Ghadaiya, 130 n. 

“al-Ghadanfer, 405. 

Ghadtr Khumm, 160. 

Ibn Ghailan, 324 n. 

Ghaith Ibn Ali, 277, 

Aba Ghalib, Fakbr al-Mulk, 455 a. 

* Aba Ghalib al-TaiyAni, 278. 

al-Ghanawi, 427. 

Ghanim Ibn Abi ’I]-Al&, 217 o 

"Abd '1-Ghandim Ibn Nima, 656. 

Ghars an-Nima Ibn Hilal, 290. 

(rhassdn, 653. 

al-GhassAni, 145. 

*al-Ghass&ni, Abd Ali, 458. 

al-Ghaznawi, Ali Ibn al-Husain, 646. 

al-Ghazi, 506. 

Ghazza, 41. 

*Ghazzala, 616. 

*al—-Ghazzali, 79. 

al-Ghazzi, Ali Ibn Omar, 28 n. 

pea am Ishak Ibrahim al- 
Kalbi, 

al-Ghari. Shihab ad-din, xiv. 

Ghozz, 602 n 

al- Ghudani, 638, 641. 

Ghata, 628 n. ze 


H. 


Ibn Habib, 420. 

Jon Habtb, al-Halabi, v. 

Ibn Habtb al-Muhallabi, 495. 

al-Hadbani, 489. 

*al-Haddéd al-Misri, 668. 

Tbn al-Haddad, 669. 

sg Muhammad Ibn Hardo, 
320 


al-Hadrami, Tho Abi ‘l-Hasan, 666 n. 
al-HAfiz al-Obaidi, 614. 
Hafs Ibn Ghaidth, 589 n. 
Ibn Hafs, Abd Ishak, 234. 
Aba ‘I-Haija al-Hakkari, 162. 

*Abé ’l-Haija Ibn Hamdan, 405. © 
*Hais Bais as-Saifi, 559. 
HaiyAj Ibn al-Ala as-Sulmi, 62. 
Haiyan Ibn Harma, 265. 

"Ibn Haiyan, Abd Marwan, 479. 
Ton Haiyan, Wasil, 553. 

Hajir, 200 n, 210 n. 

*al-Hajjaj Ibn Ydsuf, 209, 356. 
“Ibn al—Hajjaj, the poet, 448. 
al-Hajdp, 580. 

al-Hakami, 394. 

al-Haktki, Rashid, 345. 

Hakr al-FahhAdin, 275 n. 

“Ibn al-Halawi, 544, 674.. 


al-Halimi, 420. 

al-Hamad&ani, Ibn Abd al-Malik, 
280, 405. 

‘al-Hamadani, Bad! az-Zamin, 112. 

Jon Hamdan, Abd Allah, 408. 

‘Ibn Hamdan, Nasir ad—Dsewist, 
404. 

Ibn HamdaAn, Saif ad-Dawlat, 105. 

al-HamdAni, 642. 

"al-Hamdani Abd Far&s, 366. 

*Ibn Hamdtn al-Andalusi, 326. 

al-Hamdani. Abd Sahl, 448 n. 

*al-Hamtd the grammarian, 591. 

Hamtd (Humaid) Ibn Abbds, 424, 


439 n. : 

Hamid (Humaid) Iba Abd al-Ha- 
mid, 217. 

Hamid (Humaid) at-Tawil, 176 n. 

*Hamméd Ajrad, 474. 

*Hammad ar-Rawia, 470. 

*Hamméd Ibn Abi Hantfa, 469. 

Hammad Ibn Salama, 261 n. 

Hammad Ibn S&lim, 310. 

Hammam Ibn Orwa, 357. 

Jon HammAn, Ali, 97. 

al-Hammama, daughter of Isa, 535. 

al-Hamra, 

*Hamza Ibn Habib az-Zaiy At, 478. 

Hamza al-Ispahani, 497 n. 

fon Hamza al-Ispahani. 320, 591 n. 

Ion Hamza Samnon, 423. 

4ba@ Hamza Muhammad Ibn Ibra— 
him, 513. 

*al-Hamzai, 43. 

"Ibn Hanbal, Ahmad, 44. 

"Ibn Abé Hantfa, 469. 

*al-Harawi, Ahmad Ibn Mubhem- 
mad, 78. 


al-Harashi al-Kasim Ibn Rabt, 233. 


Abé Harb ad-Dili, 663. 

lon Harb, 53 a. 

Ion Harbawaih, 53 n. 

Harim Ibn Sinan, 409 n, 545 n. 
ir bale Abd ’Il-Khattéb Ibn Aun. 


al-Harith al-Aawar, 546. 
al-Harith Ibn al-Hazn, 680 n. 
al-Harith Ibn Hisham, 263. 
al-Harith Ibo Khalid, 632 n. 
al-Harith Ibn Kilda. 357. 
Haritha Ibn Badr, 638. 
*Harmala, 369. 

*Harmala Ibn Imran, 370. 
Harran, 289. 


al-Haran ( uy yy) 554. 


Hardin Ibn Abd Allah, 337 n. 
Hardin Ibn Abbas, 652. 

al-Hartdri, 619. 

*al-Hasan al Basri, 361, 370. 
al-Hasan al-Kirmiti, 397. 

al-Hasan as-SimnAni, 605. 
al-Hasan Ibn Jabir, 320. 
al-Hasan Ibn Muhammad, 587 n. 
“al-Hasan Ibn Sahl, 408, 507, 652. 
al-Hasan Ibn Wahb, 353, 597. 
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al-Hasan Ibn Zaid, 210 n. 

Abé 'l-Hasan Ali Ibn Malik, 541. 
Aba ‘l-Hasan at-Tamimi, 512. 
al-Hashimi, Salih Ibn Ali, 112. 
al-Hashimi, Abd T&ahir, 112. 
al-HAsbimiya, 435, 518. 

Ibn al-Hasin, 574. 

Hassan Ibn Mufrij at Tai, 452. 
Hassan an-Nabati, 486, 674. 

"Abo Hatim as-Sijistani, 603. 

Ton Hatim al Hamdani, 146 n. 
al-Haul&n, "356 n. 

Ion Hazim al-Bahili, 269. 

Ibn Hazm az-Zahiri, 99. 

Haztra, 564. 

“al-Haziri, Aba ’1-MaAli, 563. 
Herat, 78. 

*“Hibat Allah al-AhwAzi, 133. 
Aba Hiffén al-Muhazzimi, 73 n. 
al-Hilali, 241. 

al-Hilali, Maimdan, 579. 

al-Hilla, 634. 

al-Hilla al-Mazyadiya, 504. 

Hils, 666. 

Sahib al-Himar, 219, 221. 
al-Hind, 372 n. 

Hind, daughter of an-Nomaén, 364 n. 
*Ibn Hiozdba, 319. 

Hira, 189, 486. 

al- a Muhammad Ibn Ismail, 


Hisham Ibo Okba, 637. 
Abé Hisham al Bahili, 475. 
Ibn Abé ‘l-HubAb, 480 n. 
Hubaira, 596, 597 n. 
Iébn Hubaira, Omar, 379, 485. 
“Ibn al-Hudail al-Hanafi, 533. 
Hudba Ibn Khashram, 336 n. 
Zu-Hulaifa, 629. 
Hulwén, 478. 
Ibn Humaida, 248 n. 
Huméma ad-Dawsi,; 593 n. 
*Honain Ibn Ishak at-Ibadi, 478. 
Aba Huraira, 570 n. 
*Ibn Abé Huraira, 375. 
Husain, the eunuch, 653. 
“Husain, the kAdi, 418. 
Husain Ibn Kais, 596. 
al-Husain Ibn Ali, 589; his head, 
615 no. 
al-Husain al-Ikbshidi, 319, 341. 
al-Husain Ibn ad—Dahb&ak, 447. 
*al-Husain Ibn Jawhar, 253, :345. 
al-Husain Ibn al-Kasim Ibn Wahb, 
436. 
*al-Husain Ibn Mansdr, 423. 
“al-Husain Ibn Musdb, 654. 
al-Husain Ibn Roh, 439 n. 
al-Husain Ibn Salama, 36!. 
“al-Husain Ibn Shoaib as-Sinji, 
419. 
al-Husaini, see Muslim. 
al—-Husaini, Sand al-Mulk, 161. 
Hushaim Ibn Bushair, 187 n.° 
*al-Husri, 34 
Ton Husdl, 113. 
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al-Hutaiya, 209 n. 
‘fbn al-Hutaiya al-Lakbmi, 151, 


al Ibadi, 188. 

“al-Ibari, 625. 

Ibrahim the AbbAdside. 467. 

Ibrahim al. Harbi, 46 n. 

"Ibrahim al-Mausili, 20. 

Ibrahim Ibn Ahmad Ibn Abi Atn. 
436. 

Ibrahim Ibn al-Hasan, 62. 

Ibrahim [bn Hisham ail-Makhzdmi, 
552, 643. 

*Ibrabim Ibn al-Mahdi, 16. 

“Ibrahim Ibn Salih al-Hashimi. 316. 

"Ibrahim Ibn Sulaim ar-R&zi, 585. 

Ibrahim Iba al-WaAlid, 539. 

“al Ifltli, 30. 

Ifrtkiya, 35, 221. 

Ifrikush, 35 n. 

Iftikin (Aftikin), 161, 613. 

"al -Ijli, 191. 

Ikal Ibn Mujahir, 671. 

al-Ikhshidi, Ahmad Ibn Ali, 341. 

al-Ikhshidi, Abd ‘l-Fath Ismail, 191. 

al-Ikhshidi, al-Husain, 319, 341. 

al-Ikhshtdi, Shamal, 341. 

Ikhshidites, 322 n. 

*4b0 Imran Maimin al-Hilali, 579. 

Ibn Abé Imran, 53 n. 

~al-Iraki, the khattb, 12. 

al-Iraki, Zain ad-din, xiii. 

al-Irbiti, Izz ad-din, 489. 

"al-Irbili, Sharaf ad-din, 490. 

al-Irbili, Zain ad-din, 330. 

*al-Irbili, Salah ad-din, (67. 

Isa (river), 209 n, 556. 

Isa Ibn Ali, 431, 432. 

Isa Ibn Jaafar al-Hashimi, 604. 

Isa Ibn Omar, 666 n. 

Isa Ibn Zaid, 207. 

Isfarain, 55. 

*al-Isfaraini, Ab& Hamid, 53 

*al-Isfaraini, Abd Ishak, 7. 

Ishak Ibn Ibrahim, 619. 

"Ishak Ibn Ibrahim al -Mausili, 183 

*Ishak Ibn Hunain, 137. 

Ishbfiliya, 126. 

Ismail Ibn Abd al-Malik, 565. 

Ismail Ibn Ali, 512. 

Ismail Ibn Awsat al Bajali, 566. 

Ismatl Ibn al-Fadl, 192 n. 

Ismatl Ibn Hammad, 469. 

Ismail Ibn Jartr al-Bajali, 652. 

Ismatl an-Naisdpdri, 551. 

*Ismatl Fath ad-din, 656. 

Ismat] the Safi, 440. 

al-Ismaili, Abd Bakr, 8 n. 

al-Ismatli, Abi Saad, 647 n. 

Ispahan, 74. 

al-Isratli, Ishak Ibn Sulaiman, 2290, 
672. 

*al—Istakhri, 374. 

al-Istakhri Abd Said, 448. 
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ltdkh, 599 n. 

“Itban Ibn Wastila, 618. 

Iyad, 72. 

"al-lyadi, 72. | 

al-Iy4di Abd ‘l-Hasan Ali, of Tunis, 


93. 

al-lyadi Ibn Aztb, 95. 

"lyas al-KAdi, 232. 

Izz ad-din Farrakh Shah, 246. 

Izz ad-din, Abd ‘l-KAsim al-Irbili, 
489. 

*Izz ad-Dawlat Bakhtydr, 250. 


J 


*Jaafar al-Afdali, 328. 

‘Jaafar the Barmekide, $01. 

"Jaafar as-Sadik, 500. 

“Jaafar |bn Falah, 327. 

“Jaafar Ibn Hamdan al-Andalusi, 
326. 

Abd Jaafar al-Alawi, Muslim, 322 n. 
342, 149 n. 

Abd Jaafar al-Ispahani, 591. 

*Jaabar, 329. 

lbn al-Jaad, Ali, 476 n..- 

Jabir Ibn Haiydu, 300. 

al-Jahdami, 401 n, 498 n. 

al-Jahili, 209 n. 

fbn Jahtr, 506. 

*al-Jahiza, 617, 618. 

fbn al-Jahm al-Barmaki, 63. 

*Jahza al-Barmaki, 118. 

al-JaidOr, 354, 356 n. 

Aba '|Jaish az-Ziddi, 361. 

“al-Jaiyani. 459. 

Saiydsh. 361. 

*Jakar, Nastr ad—din, 329. 

Ibn Jakina, 171 n. 

Tbn Jala, 148. 

Jalal ad-din, prince of Khowarezm, 
629 n. 

al-Jalts, 146 n. 

al-Jalodi, 191. 

Jamal ad-din [bn Bori, 275. 

Jamdé&r, 412 n. 

al-Jami ‘1-Athk, 649. 

"Jamil, the poet, 331. ~~ 

Jann&dba, 430. 

*al—JannAbi, 426. 

al-Jar, 582. 

‘Jarir, the poet, 294. 

fbn Jartr al-Bajali, 652. 

al-Jarmi, 629. 

*al-Jarmi, Salih Ibn Ishak, 629. 

"al-Jarmi, Abd Omar, 629. 

al-Jarrah al-Hakami, 391. 

fbn al-Jarrdh, Muhammad, 25 pn. 

fon al—Jarrhh Waki, 374 n. 

al-Jarrar, 203. 

Jasim, 352. 

al-Jawani, 560. 

* Aba 'i-Jawaiz, 402. 

*Jawhar, the kdid, 340. 

al-Jawhari, 22 n 

al-Jawhari, YOsuf, 409. 


al-Jawhari, Ibn Shadin, 263 n. 
Jaushan, 142. 

al-Jawzi, 10. 

bn al-Jawzi, stbt, 439 n, 674. 
Jawili, 540. 

al—Jazzar. 180 n. 

fon al-Jazzar, Abt Jaafar, 672. 
Jidda, 584. 

*Jiharkas as-SAlihi, 347. 

Ibn Jilawaih, 651. 

‘JildAk at-Takawi, 147, 1438. 
"al-Jili, Rida ad—din, 91. 
Jirjis. 36 n. 

al-Jirdni. 252 n. 

Jiza, 520. 

*al-Jizi, 520. 

Jofi, 106. 

Joscelin, 540. 

Jouna al-Aamiri, 137. 

Ibn Jubair, 568. 

al—Jubairi, Abd Abd Allah, 21t. 
Judam, 148. 

Juhaina, 545 n. 

*al-Juhani, 429. 

al-Juhfa, 365 o. 

*Jundda, Abd Osama, 337. 
“al-Junaid, 338. 

Jor, 248 n. 

Jurdik, 609. 

al-Jurjani, Abd al-K&hir, 390 n. 
al-Jurjani, Abd ’l-Abbas, 273 n. 
al-Jurjani, Ali, 101. ° 
al-Jurjani Abd Bakr, 72. 
al-Jurjani Abad Obaid, 441. 

al Jushami, 605. 

Juwain. 416. 

*al-Juwaini, Fakhr al-Kuttab, 416. 


K. 


Kaab Ibn Amr, 576 n. 

Kaab Ibn Zuhair, 336 n. 

"al-Kaabi, 429. 

al-KAbisi, Ibn Baba, 173. 

*The Kadi, Husain, 418.. 

“al Kadi ar—Rashid, Abd ‘l-Husain, 
143. 

al-KAdi ar-Rashid, Abd Muhammad, 
143. 

"al-KAdi &s-StrAfi, 377. 

Ibn al-Kadisi, 290. 

al-Ka:ira, 361. 

fbn Kadds, Muhammed, 145. 

Kafratdtha, 288 

Kafdr, 104, 285, 341. 

Ibn al-Kahhal, 161. 

K&hil, 587. 

Kaikobad Ibn Kaikhosrd, 629 n. 

KaikobAd the Dailemite, 227. 

‘al-Kaini, 40. 

al-KairawAn, 35. 

al-Kairawani, Aba Abd Allah, 389. 

*al-Kairawani, Ibn Rashik, 384. 

al-KairawAni, ibn Sharaf, 385. 

Kais, 361. 

Kais Ibn Aasim, 166, 637. 


Kais Ibn Kital, 596. 

Kais Ibn Saad Ibn Obdda, 622 n 

Kaish, 430. 

Atn al-Kaiyara, 422. 

al—-Kakaa Ibn Hakim, 577. 

Ion Kakuyah, 445. 

Kalat Jaabar, 541. 

al-Kalbi, Ahmad Ibn Abd ar-Rahmén, 
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*al-Kalbi, Ibrahtm, 6 

*al-Kalbi, Ibrahim al-Ghazzi, 38. 

*al-Kalbi Abd Thaur, 6. 

Kali Kala, 211. 

"al-Kali, Abd Ali, 210. 

Kalldt, 143. 

Kalydb, 381. 

Ibn KAmil, 183. 

*Abéa'l-Kani, 450. 

Ibn Kani, 374 n. 

fbn al-Kardb, 86 n. 

*al-Karadbisi, 416 

Kar&fa, 53 n. 

Karfmat Ibn Mans@r, 249. 

Karghawaih, 368. 

“al-K4ri 'I-Baghdadi, 323. 

al-Karma, 483. 

“lon Abi Karima, 260. 

Karnebia, 226. 

*Z0'1-Karnain Ibn Hamdan, 514. 

Kasan, 77. 

al—K&sim Ibn Obaid Allah, 28, 188. 

al-Kasim Ibn Rabid, 233. 

Aba ’l-Kasim Ali, the vizir, 54. 

Aba ’l-K&asim Ibn Ahmad al-Anda- 
lusi, 380. 

Aba ’1-KAsim al-Tabarani, 592. 

Kashan, 77. 

Kasidn, 549. 

*Ibn al-KAss at-Tabari, 48. 

Kassam al-Aiyar. 406. 

Kasr as—Sida, 283. 

al-Kasri, 488. 

*al—Kasri. Khalid, 484. 

Kastalli, 129. 

*al-Katib ar-Rami, 340. 

Katr an—Nada, 499, 500. 

Kathir Ibn Ahmad, 217 n. 

*Tbn al—Katt&n, 51. 

*al-Kawartri, 339. 

Kazwin, 80. 

al-Kazwini, 330. 

al-Kazrani, 377 n. 

Khabaran, 190. 

al-Khabri, Abd Hakim, 421 n. 

al-Khabdr, 628 n. 

"Ibn Khafaja, 36. 

al-Khafaji, 540, 

al-Khafaji ad-Dahhak, 303. 

al-Khafaji FarrOkh Shah, 330. 

"dn al-Khaimi, 549. 

Khair an-Nass4j, 513 n. 

*Ion Khairdn, Abd Ali, 417. 

Ibn Abi Khaithama, 494. 

Ton al-Khaiyat, 128. 

Kalaf al-Ahmar, 57¢ n. 

*Ibn Khalaf as-Sarakusti, 218. 


Ibn Khalf (Khalaf), the vizir, 455n. | 
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Khal&t, 128 n. 

"Jon KbAlawaib, 105, 456. 

*al-Khalf, 447. 

*KhAlid Ibn Abd Allah al-Kasri,484. 

Khalid Ibn Barmak, 305. 

Khalid Ibn Yazid, 68. 

Khalid Ibn Yazid al-Arkat, 595. 

Khalid Ibn Yaztd, the Omatyide, 481. 

Ibn Abé Khalid, Ahmad, 20 n, 653. 

*al-Kbaltl Ibn Ahmad, 493. 

al-Khaltl Ibn Aibek, xiii. 

*Kbaltfa Ibn Khaiyat, 492. 

al-Khaltli, Aba Yala, 53-n. 

*al-Khallal, the vizir, 467. 

al-Khallal, the hafiz, 324 n. 

Jon Khallikan, viii, 91, 545, 551, 
628. 

al-Khaloki, 651. 

Khamis Ibn Ali, 377 n. 

*Ibn Khemils al-Mausili, 422. 

al-Kharfiti, 323 n. 

*Kharija the jurisconsult, 481. 

Omm Kharija, 438 n. 

al-Kharkawi, 275, 

Kharmaithen, 440. 

Kharshana, 369. 

Khartabirt, 128. 

al-Khasib, 392. 

al-Khastb Ibn Abd al-Hamtd, 4!. 

al-Khastb, Abi Nasr, 121. 

Ibn al-Khastb, 600 n. 

Khasif, 565. 

al-KhAsir, Salm, 22 n. 

al-Khathami, Tabir, 512. 

‘al-Khattb al-Baghdadi, 75. 

*al-Khatib al-Iraki, 12. 

"Ibn al-Khattb, Abd al-Hukm (Ha- 
kam), 12. 

*al-Khatir, 198, 195. 

al-Khatthbi, 476, 477. 

KhatOn Zumurrud, 274. 

*al-Khaula4ni AbO Abd ar-Rabman, 
643. 

*al-Khaulani, Abd Jaafar, 126. 

KhawéAf, 79. 

*al-Khaw&fi, 79. 

*Ibn al-Khazin, the 

“Ton al-Khazin, the 

*al-KhazzAz, 339. 

Khidr, 628 n. 

*al-Khidr Ibn Aki! al-Irbili, 488. 

Khindif, 146 n. 

al-Khiréji, 398. 

Khosrdjerd, 57. 

Khowarezm Sh&h ibn Mamfn, 445 n. 

Khow4rezm Shah. Atsiz, 602. 

al-Khowdrezmi, Abd Bakr the juris- 
consult, 60 n. 

al~Khudri, 579. 

*Khumarawaih, 498. 

Khurzad [bn Baris, 137. 

Khdazestan, 137. 

Ion Kbuzaima, Aba TAhir, 6!. 

Kbuzak, 77. 

al-Khozi, 596. 

al-Kibti, Ibn Omair, 581 n. 

Ibn Kilda, 261. 


t. 131. 
Athb, 464. 
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al-Kindi, the philosopher, xxvii, 
355 n. 

*al-Kindi, Abd Omaiya, 619, 621. 

al-Kindi, Muhammad Ibn Yadsuf, 
389 n. 

*al-Kindi Taj ad—din, 193, 546. 

*al-Kindi Zaid Ibn al-Hasan, 546. 

Kinnisrin, 72 n. 

al-Kirmiti, 429. 

al—Kirriya, 241. 

“Ibn al-Kirriya, 236. 

KirwAsh, 455 a. 

Kital, 596. 

Kizoghli, 439 n, 674. 

al-Kondsa, 554 n. 

Konbul, 28 n. 

al-Kortubi, 94. 

Koss, 137 n. 

Kostantiniya, 369. 

al-Kotrusi, 148 n. 

al-Kudai, Murtada ad-din, 397. 

*al-Kuditri, 54, 59. 

Kuhér Khattn, 506. 

Kulthdm Ibn Thabit, 653. 

Kumm, 375 n. 

fon Kundsa, 473. 

Kurain, 581. 

"Ibn Kurkdl, 43. 

al-Kushairi, Abd al-Mamin, 58 n. 

*al-Kushairi, Ibn SAbik, 329. 

Kush&jim, 301 n. 

Kutaéma, 36 n. 

Kuthaiyr, 333. 


L. 


Laith Ibn KinAna, 388. 
Ibn Lajto, Omar, 285. 
Lakhm, 593. 

Lakhm Abd al-Wahid, 607. 
*al-Lakhmi, 147. 

dbn al-Lakhmi, 194. 
al-Lawashi, 406. 
LazOn Ibn Ismail, 64. 
Liwa, 25 n. 

Lokk, 161. 

Lokman, 146 n. 

Lala, 104. 


Maad Ibn Adnfn, 529. 

al-Maafiri, Muhammad Ibn A&sim, 
224, 

Aba’|-Maali 'l-Hamdani, 368. 

al-Maarri, 94, 97, 126, 644. 

* Ab ’l-Maashar al-Balkhi, 325. 

Omm Mabad, 361, 364. 

Mabarsim, 259 n. 

al—-MadAini, Ali, 438 n. 

al-MadA&ini, Shoaib Ibn Harb, 578. 

al-Maghrib, 76 n. 

*al-Maghribi Abd ’I-KAni, the vizir, 


450. 
*al-Mahamili, 56. 
86 
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Ibn Mahdn, 649. . 

Aba ’|-MahAsin, xiv. 

al-Mabdiya, 231 n. 

3l-Mahjam, 360, 364 n. 

fbn Mahmdyah, 647 n. 

*al-Maidani, Abd 'l-Fadl, 130. 

*al-MaidAni, Abad Saad, 131. 

Maimadna, 580 n. 

Maisdn, 372 n. 

al-Makam, 195. . 

al-Makdisi, Abd al Ghani, 90 n. 

al-Makhzmi, T&j ad-dio, xii. 

Ton Makki, 435. 

Ton Makn, 455. 

"al-Malik al-Amjad, 516. 

“al-Malik al-Ashraf, 628. 

al-Malik al-Aztz, 655. 

al-Malik al-Faiz Sabik ad—din, 168. 

al-Malik al-Kahir Baha ad-din, 167. 

*al-Malik al-KAhir NAsiy ad-dia,627. 

‘al-Malik al-Manstr, 627. 

al-Malik al-Moizz Ismail, 656. 

al-Malik al-Mughith, 167. 

al-Malik an-Nasir, Aiydb, 657. 

al-Malik an—N&asir Dawdad, 542. 

“al-Malik as-Salih, 659. 

"Malik an-Nuhat, 389. 

*Aba Malik Mammati, 195. 

Ma&amar Ibn al-Ashath, 438 n. 

Mamar Ibn Mubfrak al Ans&ri, 324. 

Mamar al-Yamani, xxiv. 

Aba Maamar al-Ansari, 464. 

"Ibn Mammiti, 195. 

al-Maman, the khalif, 270. 

al-Maman. Abd 'I-KAsim, 52. 

Mamin ibn Muhammad, 444 n. 

al-Mamani, 506. 

*Ibn Mana al Irbili, 90. 

*al-Manéazi, 126. 

Manazjird, 128. 

*MansOr al-Asadi. 634. 

al-Mansdr, Abd Admir. 123 n. 

al-Mansdr, Ibn Bolukkhin, 243. 

"al-Mansdr Ibn al-Kasim Ibn al- 
Mahdi, 218. 

Mansdr, Zulzul, 18. 

al-Mansdriya, 249. 

Ibn al-Marigha, 297. 

Marianos, 482. 

Marida, 2t. 

al-MaridAni, Abd Bakr, 500. 

Marik, 18. 

*al-Martsi, 260. 

al-Mariya, 151 n. 

Marj Kohl, 583. 

Marj Rahit, 100 n. 

Marjan, 361. 

Mardf al-Karkhi, 556. 

fon Mardf, 379 n. 

Marwan Ibn Abi Hafsa, 473. 

Marwan Ibn Abi Jandh, 67. 

. "Yon Marwaén al-Kurdi, 157. 

°Aba Marwan Ibn Bashkuwil, 492. 

Marwarrdd, 50. 

Marw as-Shabjan, 50. 

*al-Marwarrddi, Aba Hamid, 49. 

al-Marwarrddi, Aba Jaafar, 219. 


INDEX. 


*al-Marwazi, Abd Ishak, 7. 

al-Marwazi, Nasir, 57,606 n. 

*Ibn al-Marzub&n, 377. 

MA&sabadAn, 473. 

Ibn Masada, Humaid, 398. 

*al-Mashtdb, 164. 

"Ibn al-Mashtab, 162. 

al-Mastla, 326, 386 n. 

Band Maskin, 262. 

Ton Mass&l, 161. 

al-Mastawfi, see al-Mustawfi. 

Masrdr, the eunuch, 310. 

Masdd Ibn Bishr, 299 n. 

Masid Izz ad—din, 228. 

Masid as-Saklabi, 253. 

al-Mathna (al-Muthanna) Ibn Mis- 
war, 232, 284 n. 

Matrid Ibn Kaad al-Khuzai, 41. 

Ton Matrok, 544. 

Mauddd, 227. 

al-Mausili, Abd Hafs Omar, 255. 

*al-Mausili, Ibrahim, 20. 

Mazar, 384. 

*al-Mazini, Abd Othman, 264. 

*Ibn Mazyad, 634. 

Merend, 490. 

Mesthi, 116 p. 

Ion Midrar al-Yasa, 465. 

“al-MthAni, 190. 

Ton Mihran, Abd Bakr, 61. 

*Ibn Mibran, AbQ Muhammad, 597. 

fbn Mikndsa al-Maghribi, 196 n. 

al-Minhal ibn Amr, 568 n. 

* Abs 'l-MinbAl al-Khariji, 618. 

al-Minkari, Kais Ibo Aasim, 166, 


637. 

“Ibn Mirdas, SAlih, 631. 

Misar Ibn Kidém, 580 n. 

Ibn Miskawaih, 464 n. 

al-Missisi, 112. 

al-Misstsi, Muhammad, 111. 

Moawia, 59 no. 

Moawia Ibn Husain, 641. 

Moawia Ibn Kurra, 235, 493 n. 

Aba Moawia ad—-Dartr, Abd Allah 
ibn Abi Adfa, 589 n. 

Abd Moawia ad-Darir, Muhammad 
Ibn Kh&zim, 189 n. 

al-Moghaira Ibn Shéba, 357. 

*Moizz ad-Dawlat Ibn Buwaih, 155. 

Mokirr Ibn Himér, 221 un, 672. 

Monasttr, 232 n.. 

Moslim Ibn al-Walld al-Ausdri, 25n, 
508. 

*Ibn al-Muaddil, 354. 

al—Muafa Ibn Imr&An, 259 n. 

Ibn Abé Muajt, 640. 

Abd ’l-Mubdrak al-Azdi, (91. 

Ibn al-Mubdrak, 54. 

Jon al—-Mubarak Said, 574. 

al-Mufrij lbn al-Jarrah, 406. 

al-Muhaddab, Asaad, 658. 

al-Muhaddab ad-din Ibn al-Lakh- 
mi, 194. 

Ton al-MuhAjir al-Bajali, 468. 

*al-Muhallabi, the vizir, 110 n, 410. 

al-Muhallabi, Sulaiman, 495, 595. 


*al-Muhallabi, Zubair, 542. 

Muhammad Jbn Abd Allah iba 
Saad, 95. 

*Muhammad Ibn Abd ar-Rahmdn 
al-Hashimi, 3}5. 

Muhammad Ibn Ahmad Ibn Abi 
Duwad, 70, 71. 

Muhammad Ibn Isa 
146 n. 

Muhammad Ibn Habib, 296, 565. 

Muhammad Ibn al—HajjAj, 363. 

Muhammad [bn Hamld at-Tasi, 
355 n. 

Muhammad Ibn Hardn al-Hadrami, 
320. 

*Muhammad Ibn Khalf (Khalaf), 
397. 

Muhammad Ibn an-Nomaén, 281 n. 

Muhammad Ibn Omara Ibn Hamza 
al—Ispahani, 320. 

Muhammad Ibn Sulaiman Ibn Ali, 
475, 

Muhammad Ibn Yakob al-Asamm, 
607. 

Muhammad Ibn Zaid al-WaAsiti, 27. 

Aba Muhammad Ibn Ahmad, 452. 

"al-Muhasibi, 365. 

Muhfrik, 18. 

al-Muhassad, 105. 

al-Muhazzimi, 73 n. 

al-Muhdatha, 158. 

Muht ad-din, Aba Shuja, 659. 

Muhriz. 249. - 

Mutn ad-din, 275. 

Mujahid Abd ’I Jaish, 278 n. 

Mujahid Ibn Jubair, 568. 

al-Mujéhid Jamal ad-Dawlat, 243. 

Ibn Mujahid, 27 n. 

*al-Mujalli, 173. 

fbn Mujalli, 561. 

*al-Mujid al-Askaldni, 386. 

Mujir ad-din Abek, 275. 

Mukaddis Ibn Saifi, 651. 

al-Mukaffa, 435. 

*fbn al-Mukaffa, 431, 495. 

“al-Mukanna, 436. 

Mukatil al-Akki, 26 n. 

Mukatil al-Bakri, 415. 

Mukhérik, 209 n. 

Mukram Ibn al-Ala, 39. 

fon Munadir, 299 n. 

Mupabbih Ibn Nabit, 356. 

Ibn al-Munajjim, 178, 538. 

al-Mundir the Omaiyide, 93. 

al-Mundiri, Abd al-Azitm, 89 n. 

Munya Bani Khasib, 657. 

*Fon Munir al-Tarabolusi, 138. 

Manis, the eunuch, 26 n. 

Ton Munkadir, 580 n. 

Bana Munkadir, 517. 

Muniat as-SaiyAdin, 343. 

Mupiat Shalkan, 343. 

Muraath, 256. 

al-Murfdi. 520. 

Murhaf Ibn Osdma, 146 n. 

*al-Muriy4ai, 306, 595. 

"Murshid, Abd Osama, 180. 


al- Yamani, 


“Ibn Murshid, OsAma, 177. 

*al-Murtada as-Shaizari, 398. 

Murtada ad-Dawlat al-Jarrahi, 631. 

Masa Ibn Isa al-Abbasi, 317 n. 

Abé Masa al-Ashari, 529. 

Musab iba Abd Allah az-Zubairi, 
186 n. 

Mus&b Ibn Ruzaik, 650, 654. 

"fon al-Musaiyab, 568. 

al-Musalla, 116 n. 

Musallam Ibn Mabmad, 656. 

Ibn Musattir, 617. 

Muslim, al-Husaini the Shartf, 322 n, 
149 on. 

Muslim Ibn al-Walid al-Ansari,25 n. 
508. 

Muslim Ibn Mahmdd, see Musallam. 

al-Mustakfi billah, 30 n. 

*al-Mustéli, 159. 

al-Mustarshid, 506. 

»al-Mustawfi, 170. 

Ion al-Mustawfi, 16. 

*4ba'I-Muta at-Taghlibi. 514. 

Aba 'l—Mutahbir as-Saidalani, 191. 

al-Mutamamia, 359. 

*al-Mutanabbi, 102, 671. 

Ibn al-Muthanna_ al-AstarabAdi, 
x1Viii. 

Mutt Ibn ly4s, 438 n. 

al-Muttalib Ibn Abd Allah al~Khu- 
241 09. 

al-Mawaffek, Talha, 154. 

Muwaffek ad-din al-Hanbali, 149 n. 

Muwaiyad ad-Dawlat Ibn. Buwaih, 
215, , 

al-Muzaffar al-Busti, 477. 

fbn al-Muzaffar, 56 n. 

Jon Muzahim, 530 n. 

Muzaikiya, Amr, 510 n. 

Muzaina, 545 n. 

“al-Muzani, 200. 


N. 


an-Nabigha al-Jaadi, 456. 
“an-Nadim al-Baghdadi, 459. 
“Ion an-Nadim al-Mausili, 183. 
Jon an-Nadim al-Warrak, 32,630. 
Nafi, 225. 

“an-Nafis al-Lakhmi, 147. 
*an-Nahhas, 81. 
“an-NahrawAni, 401. 

Nahrdr as-Shoizani, 342. 

Abu Nakshal at-Tdsi, 353. 
Nairab, 628 n. 

Nairabain, 356 n. 

Naisdpdr, 61. 

Ton Naja, 658. 

Najah, 361. 

Ton an-Najjér, 11 0. 

*Najm ad-din Aiydb, 243, 542. 
Najm ad-din al-Ghazi, 506. 
an-Nakhai, Alkama, 6 n. 
an-Nakhai, al-Aswad, 5 n. 
*an-Nakhfi, Ibrahim, 5. 
*an-Nakhai, Shartk, 578, 629. 


INDEX. 


| °an-Nami, 110. 
NasA, 59. 
an-Nasai, the hdfz, 58. 
an-Nasawi, Ibn Sofyan, 492 n. 
“an-NAshiri, 506 n. 
*Nasir ad-Dawlat Ibn Hamdan, 404. 
Nasir al Marwazi, 57, 606 n. 
"Nasth ad-din ar-Arrajani, 134. 
Nasr Ibn Aasim, 359. 
Nasr Ibn Abbas, 222, 657. 
Nasr Ibn Hajjaj. 359. 
Nasr al-Makdisi, 42 n. 
"an-Nasr al-lbari, 625. 
Nasr ad-din Abd al-Kabir, the kadi, 

135. 
*Aba Nasr al-Kurdi, 157. 
an-Nassaj, 513 n. 
an-Natili, 440. 
an-Nawar, 521. 
Nawkan, 80. 
an-Nazz4m al-Belkhi, 186 n. 
an-Niali, 661 n.. 
*Niftawaih, 26. 
Niftawaih’s boy, 591. 
an-Nil, 449. 
*Ion Nima, Abd '!-Ghandim, 656. 
Ibn an-Nis, 660. 
“Nizam al-Mulk the vizir, 413. 
Nizar Ibn al Mustali, 160. 
Nizar Ibn Shahansbah, 613. 
Nizar Ibn al-Mustansir, 613. 
*Abda Nizar Ibn Safi, 389. 
*Abt Noaim al-Ispahani, 74. 
an-Noman Ibn Bashir, 98 n. 
Ibn an-Noman, 323 n. 
an-Nomfani, Muhammad Ibn lbra- 
him, 450. 

an-Nomaniya, 634. 
Ibn Nubakht, Ismatl, 392. 
an-Nufai, 263 n. 
Nuhawend, 339. 
Jon Nujaiya, 658, 661. 
lon Nuk§i, 664. 
*Z0 'n-NOn al~Misri, 291. 
*Nur ad-Dawlat, Dubais, 634. 
*Nur ad-])awlat Shahanshah, 615 
*Ndr ad-din Arslan Sb&4h, 174. 
Nur ad-din Ibn Mahmdd, 542. 
Nor ad-din Ibn Zinki, 275, 609. 
* Aba NuwAas Ibn Hani, 391. 


0. 


Obaid Ibn Dinar, 579. 

Obaid Ibn Sofyan al-Okli, 362. 

Obaid Allah ibn Ahmad Ibn Abi 
Tahir, 291 n. ’ 

Obaid Allah (Abd Allah) Ibn Kha- 
laf, 510. 

Obaid Allah Ibn SulaimAn Ibn Wahbb, 
29 n. 

Obaid Allah Ibn Ziad, 638. 

Abt Obaid al-Bakri, 319 n. 

Aba Obaid ath-Thakafi, 305. 

Obaida, daughter of Kallab, 517 n. 

Ochuwana, 632. 
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Oddat ad-Dawiat, 405. 

Ion Abé Okail ath-Thakafi, 357. 

al-Okaili, 256. 

Ibn al-Okaimi, 540. 

Okba Ibn Aamir, 35. 

Okbéa Ibn Nafl, 35 n. 

Olaiya, daughter of al-Mahdi, 317n. 

fon al-Omaid (al. Amfd), 110 n. 

lbn Omair al—Kibti, 581 n. 

*Omaiya Ibn Abi ’s-Salt, 223. 

Ibn Omar, the kadi, 424. 

Omar Ibn al-Ala, 208 n.. 

Omar Ibn Bishran, 532. 

Omar [bn Hubaira, 370, 435. 

Omar Ibn LAjin, 285. 

Omar Ibn Shikla, 330. 

“Abu Omar al-Jarmi, 629. 

/bn Omar ath-Thakafi, 486. 

Omara al-Yamani. 610, 659. 

Abd Omara, Ibn Sal, 24. 

al-Omari, Abd ‘I-Fath, 58 n. 

al-Omari, Abt Jaafar, 439 w. 

al-Omari, NAsir, 57. 

Omm Ablda, 152. 

Omm al-Arab, 42. 

Omm ad-Duhaim, 360, 361. 

Omm Mabad, 364. 

al-Omr, 310. 

al-Ormawi, Abd Bakr, 14 an. 

Ibn Abé Oruba, xxiv. 

Orwa Ibn Hizam, 38, 671. 

Orwa Ibn Ozaina, 581, 584. 

Ibn Orwa, 529 n. 

*Ortuk Ibn Aksab, 171. 

al-Orddi, Ibrahim, 111. 

Ibn Osaid as-Sulami, 531 n. 

*Osama Ibn Murshid, 177, 657. 

Ion Abé Osdma al-Halabi, 111. 

*Aba Osama Jundda, 337. 

*al-Osfari, 492. 

al-Oswani, 145. 

al-Otaki, 280. 

OtbA, the beloved of Abd ’I-Ata- 
hiya, 203. 

Otba Ibn GazwAn, 176. 

Otba Ibn Rabia, 483. 

*Aba Othman al-M&azini, 264. 

"Ibn Oyaina, 578. 

Ibn Ozaima. Orwa, 581, 584. 

Ozra, 331. 


R. 


Rabab, daughter of Amr’l-Kais, 583. 

*ar-Rab! Jbn Sulaiman al-Murddi, 
519. 

*ar-Rabt Ibn Ydnus, 521. - 

*ar-Rabt al-Jizi, 520. 

*Rabla ar-Rai, 517. 

Rabta ar-Rakki, 530 n. 

*Rabta al-Adawia, 515. 

Rabia [bn Thaur al-Asadi, 383. 

Ibn Rabta al-Bahili, 447. 

*Ibn Abd Rabbth, 92. 

Radk&n, 413. 

Raffa, 252 n. 
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"ar-Raffa al-Anmati, 251. 
*ar-Raffa as-Sari, 557. 
fbn ar-Raghimi, 291 n. 


Rahaba Malik Ibn Tawk, 77, 422 n. 


"Ibn Rahwaih, 180. 
ar-Ral, 659. 

Ratdan as-Saklabi. 253. . 
Rats ad-din al-Arrajani, 134. 
Raja, Aba ‘I-Ala, 135. 
“Raja (bn Haiy&t, 526. 

* Abd ’r-RakAamak, 116. ° 
ar-Rakkada, 346, 465. 
ar-Rakk&ashi, 318 n. 
ar-Rakmatain, 130 n. 
Réma, 200 n. 

Ramadat al-Kafa, 183 n. 


Ramla, the daughter of Zubair, 482. 


Ibn Ramin, 11 n. 

Rashid al-Hakiki, 345. 

Rashida, 151. . 
“Ibn Rashtk al-Kairaw&ni, 384. 
fon Rashtk al-Katib, 385. 
ar-Rass, 115. 

“ar-Rassi, 114. 

ar-Rauhi, 612 n. 

R&awand, 77. 

*ar-Rawandi, Abt 'l-Husain, 76. 
ar-R&zi, 100, 585. 

*ar-RAzi, Ibn Faris, 100. 
ar-Razi, Ali, 66. 

ar-RAzi, Salim, 42 pn. 

*ar-R4zi Sulaim, 584. 

Raztn }bn Sulaiman, 510. 
ar-RazzAz, Abd Jaafar, 476. 
ar-Ridhi, Suhaim, 149 n. 
ar-Rida, 20 n. 

Ridwan, Fakr al-Muldk, 274. 
Ton Ridwan, 232 a. 

*Jon ar-Riffii, 152. 

*Roba Ibn al-Ajjaj, 527. 
ar-Rddbéri, Abo Abd Allah, 86 n. 
ar-ROdbari, Abd Ali, 86 n. 
"Roh Ibn H&atim, 559, 534, 539 n. 
Roh Ibn Zinbéa, 364 no. 

Ton Roh, al-Husain, 439 n. 
ar-Rohi (Rauhs), 612 n. 
Z0'r-Ruka&t. 487. 


*Rukn ad-Dawlat ibn Buwaih, 407. 


_ Rusafa, 46 n, 299. 
RusAafiya. 315 n. 
Rushd, 361. 
ar-Rustami, Abi Sald, 217 n. 
Rdyan, 226 
Ton Ruzaik, 649. 
Ton Ruzztk, Salih, 610, 657. 


Ss. 


Saad al—Ashira, 106. 

Saad Ibn Abi Wakkas, 570 n. 
Saad al-Khair, 661 n. 

Abé Saad al-Khudri, 579.- 
Abi Saad, the vizir, 260 n. 
Ibn Abi Saad the Sati, 75. 
Saba as-Sulaihi, 544. 
*as-Sabi, Abd Ishak, 31. 


INDEX. 


Sabih, 226. 

Sabra, 249. 

as-Sabti, Abd ’l-Abb4s, 149. 

*Sabar Ibn Ardashir, the vizir, 554. 

Sadaka al-Haddad, 290. 

*Sadaka al-Asadi, 634. 

Sadaka Saif ad-Dawlat, 227. 

as-SadAt at-Tuls, 620. 

as~Safadi, xiii. 

fon Saifi, 65t. 

as-Saffar, Abd Ali, 476. 

*Ibn Sati, Abd Niz&r, 389. 

as-Safia, 105. 

as-Safrawi, 90 n. 

Sahban. 412 n. 

*The Sahib Ibn Abbdd, 212. 

Sahib al-Himér, 221 n. 

Sahl Ibn Hardn. the kasd, 511i n. 

Sahl. Abd ‘s-Salt, 587 n. 

*Sahl at-Tustari, 590, 602. 

*Sahl al-ArghiyAni, 605. 

*Sahl as-Soloki, 606. 

*Jobn Sahl the kdé¢b, 83. 

as-Sahmi, 25 n. 

Sahna, 414.. 

Ibn as-Saib, 584 n 

Ibn Satd, the philologer, 632. 

Said Ibn al-Aasi, 50 n, 336 n. 

Said Ibn Amr, 597. 

*Satd Ibn Jubair, 564. 

*Satd Ibn al-Mubérak, 574. 

*Sald Ibn al-Musaiyab, 568. 

Said Ibn Nassi, 210 n. 

Satd Ibn SAlim, 309, 573 n. 

Said al-Ahwal, 360. 

Said al-Hamdani, 368. 

Abo Said al-Istakhri, 448. 

*Ab0 Satd al-Jann&dbi, 427. 

Abé Said as-Strafi, 456. 

as-Saidalani, 191. 

as-Satdi, 335. 

"Saif al-Islam, 655. 

Saif ad-Dawlat Ibo Hamdan, 105. 

Saif ad-Dawlat Ibn Abd al—Malik, 
541. 

bir ated Ibn Sadaka, 227, 
634. 

Salk, 43 n. 

as-Saimari, 646. 

as-Sairafi, see as-Sirafi. 

“as-Saiyida Sukaina, 581. 

Abs ’s-Saj, 500 n. 

Ibn Abé 's-Saj, 498, 500. 

*as-Sakati, 555. 

Sakhr Ibn Amr, 383. 

as-Sakhra, 160 n. 

Ton as-SakkA, 671. 

as-Sakkai, xiii. 

/bn Saklab, 52. 

as-Saklabi, 253. 

Salah ad-Din, 609. 

“Salam al-Adawi, 552. 

as-Salama, 405. 

* Abd Salama al—Khallal, 467. - 

Omm Salama, 587. 

as-Saldmi, 655 n. 

*Salih Ibn Ahmad Ibn Hanbal, 45. 


Salih Ibn Dawdd, 256. 

*Shlib Ibn Ishak al Jarmi, 629. 

Salih Ibn al-Mansdr, 522. 

Salih Ibn Tarif, 314. 

"as-SAlih {bn Ruzztk, 608, 657. 

Salim Ibn Abd Allah Ibn Omar, 264. 

Salim ar-Razi, 42 n. 

Sallam akAbrash, 311, 599 n. 

Sallamiya, 16 n. 

Salm al Khasir, 22 n. 

Salman, 210. 

Salman [bn Rabta al—Bdhili, 447. 

Abe ’s-Salt, Sahl, 587 n. 

Abd ’s-Salt ath-Thakafi, 486. 

Samawa, 108. 

SamAani, 155. 

/on Samdan as-Sdri, 276, 277. 

"Ibn as-SammAéno, 175. 

Samndn Ibn Hamza, 423. 

Sana al—Mulk al-Husaini, 161. 

Sanhaja, 249, 550 n. 

*Saraftikin, 480, 490. 

"as-Sarakhshi Abd Muhammad al- 
Hasan, 408. 

as-Sarakhshi Ishak Ibn Ibrahim, 
292. 

as-Sarakusti, 218. 

as-Sarat, 318 n. 

Ibn Abi Sarh, 36 n. 

Sari Ibn al-Hakam, 511 n. 

"as-Sari ar-Raffh, 557. 

“Sari as-Sakati, 555. 

Sart ’l-Ghawani, 25n. 

Saria, 49. 

Sarr man raa (Samarra), 19. 

*Ton as-Sarraj al-Baghdadi, 323. 

Satth, 487. 

Sattdra, 440. 

lon Sawwar, 602. 

*"Shabab. 492. 

Shabba Ibn I[k4l at-Tamimi. 522. 

*Shabtb Ibn Yaztd al—Khariji, 616. 

Ion Shabr, 429. 

Ibn Shadan, 323. 

Ton ShAda&n, Ali, 413. 

Ion Shadan al-Jawhari, 263 n. 

Ton Shaddad as-Sanhaji, 283 n 

Shadi Ibn MarwAn, 243. 

Ton Shadi, see Shirkth. 

Aba ’s-Shaghb al-Absi, 486. 

Shah Zam&n, 250. 

fbn Shah, 551. 

as-Shahdmi, 58 n. 

*Shahanshah, al-Afdal, 612. 

*Shahanshah, Nar ad—Dawlat, 615. 

as-Shahdiyaji., 551. 

Ibn Shahin Abd Hafs Omar, 324 n, 
401 n. 

Ibn as-Shabna, 255. 

*as-Shahrozdri, Baha ad—din, 540, 
541. 

"as-Shaibani, 85. 

The Shaikh, 418 n. 

as-Shaima, 608. 

*as—Shaizari al-Murtada, 398. 

*as-Shaizari Ibn Nima, 656. 

“fbn Shak&ka, 330. 





*Tbn ’s-Shakhna, 23f n, 386. 

Ibn Shakir, xili. 

Shakla, 17. 

fbn Shakla, 18. 

“Ton as-Shalmaghani, 436. 
Shams-ad-Dawlat, Abd Tahir, 445 n. 
*Shams-ad-Dawlat Toran Shah, 284. 
Shams al-Khilafat, 328. 

*Ibn Shams al-Khilafat, 328. 
Shams al-Mulak. Ismail, 274. 
Shams al-Muldk Dakak, 274. 

Ibn Sharaf al-KairawAani, 385. 
*Sharaf ad—din al-Irbili, 490. 
Sharaf Khétaino, 506. 

as-Shari, 551. 

Ibn as—Shartd. 382. 


*Sharik an-Nakhai, the Kadi, 5738, 


622. 
as~Shartti, Abd Yakab, 501. 
Shatan, 404. 
“as—ShatAni, 403. 
as-Shatt; 75 p. 
“Shawar, 608, 626. 
*as-Shibli, 511. 
Shibl ad-Dawlat KAafar, 285. 
Shihab ad—din, Asaad, 463. 
Shihab ad-din, Mahmdad, 274. 
Shib&b ad-din al-Ghazzi, xiv. 
"fon Shikla, Ibrahim, 17. 
Ibdn Shikla, Omar, 330. 
“as-Shii, 465. 
*Shikk al-K&Ahin, 487. 
“as-Shirazi, Abd Ishak, 9. 
*Shirkoh, 244, 609, 626, 
“Ion Sbhitrkoh, 627. 
Aba 's-Shis, 510. 


Shoaib Ibn Harb al-Madaini, 573 n. 


Shéba Ibn al-Hajjaj, 572, 493 n. 
Sbubail Ibn Orwa, 529 n. 

Ton Shuburma, 539 n. 

*Shuhbda bint al-Ibari, 625. 
Abé Shuji, Muht ad-din, 659. 
Ton Shukéi ’!-Bajali, 485. 

Ibn Shukr, the vizir, 13, 196 n. 
Shukran al—Aabid, 292. 
Shunizi, 339, 556. 

*Shuraih, the Kadi, 619 


as—Shurfiti Muhammad Ibn Ahmad, 


52. 
Shushtar, 603. 
Sibawaih, 573. 
as-Sida, 283. 
as-Sidilli, 158. 
Sifftn, 541. 
“as-Silafi, 86. 
Sim&k, 98 n. 
Simnén, 594 o. 
as-Simnani, Abd Jaafar, 594 n. 


as-SimnAni, al-Hasan, the Safi, 605. 


Ibn Sina, 440. 

fbn Sinan, 532 n. 

as-Sindi Ibn Shahik, 318 p. 
Siohaja, see Sanhaja. 

as-Sini al-Balansiyi, 661 n. 
“Sinjar Ibn Malakshah 600. 
*as-Sinjari, BahA ad-din, 196. 
Sahib Sinjar, 542. 


INDEX. 


“as-Sinji, 419. 

*as-Strafi, 377. 

as Sirafi Abd Said, 456. 

*as-Strafi al-Kadi, 377. 

Ibn as-Strafi, 253, 455. 

Sitt as-Sham, 285, 627. 

Ibn Siwar, 611. 

Siw4sh, 629 n. 

Sofyan Ibn Moawia al-Muhallabi, 
432. 

*Sofyan Ibn Oyaina, 578. 

*Sofyan ath-Thauri, 576. 

Sofyan al-Kalbi, 617. 

Ibn Sofyan al-Okli, 362. 

Sobaim ar-Riadhbi, 149 n. 

Sokman Ibn Ortuk, 160, 172 

*as—Solaki, 606. 

Somais&t, 504. 

as-Soyiti, xviii. 

as—Subki, Taj ad-dito, xxviii. 


-as-Subki, Taki ad-din, xxix. 


*Sukaina, 581. 

Ton Sukkara al-HAashimi, 403 n. 

as-Sukkari, 532. 

Sal-Tikin, 23. 

*Tdn Sal, 24. 

as Sulaihi, Sabé Ibn Ahmad, 544. 

as-Sulaibi, Ali Ibn Muhammad, 361. 

*Sulaim Ibn Yasar, 586. 

*“Sulaim ar-R&zi, 584. 

“Sulaiman Ibn al-Ash&th, 589. 

SulaimAn Ibn Abd al—Jabbar, 226. 

Sulaiman Ibn Ali ’i Abbdsi, 257 n, 
432. 

Sulaiman Ibn Habtb al-Muhallabi 
495, 595. 

Sulaimén Ibn Jaafar al-HAshimi, 
605. 

Sulaiman Ibr Kathir al -Khuzii, 654. 

“Sulaiman Ibn Muhammad al-Bagh- 
dédi, 591. 

Sulaiman Ibn Rabta al-Bahili, 619. 

“Sulaiman Ibn Wahb, 596. 

“Sulaiman al Baji, 593. 

Sélaiman al-Bajali, 168. 

Aba Sulait, 642 n. 

“as-Sdli, Ibrahim, 22. 

as-Sli, Abd Allah, 23, 24. 

"Ibn Sura, 178. 

“Ibn Suraij, 46. 

as-Shri, 277. 

Surrak, 641. 

Suwaida, 142 n. 

Ibn as-Sunainiza, 198. 

Sunbolan, 568 n. 

Suobdja, 36 n. 

Sunhaji, 249, 550 n. 

"ak Sunkor al-Bursoki, 227. 

*ak Sunkor al-Hajib, 225. 

"as—Sumairmi, 463. 


T. 
Taberan, 80. 


*at-Tabarani, Abd 'l-Kasim, 592. 
*at-Tabari, Abd Ali, 376. 
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*at-Tabari Abd ’t-Taiyib, 644. 
*at—Tabari Ibn al-Ka&ss, 48. 
Taberestan, 49. 
Ibn Tabatabé, Abt ‘Hasan, 115. 
*Ibn Tabataba, Abd ‘I-Kasim, 114. 
Nahr Tabik, 475. 
at-Tabisi, 106, 107. 
at-Taff, 562 n. 
Taghlib, 406. 
*at-Taghlibi, Abd 't-Mutd, 514. 
Tahart, 550. 
Taha, 52. 
*at-Tahawi, 61. 
“Tahir Ibn al-Husain al-Khozai, 649. 
Ton Abé Tahir, the Kadtib, 291. 
Ibn Abi Tahir, the vizir, 94 n. 
fbn Abi Tahir al-Azdi, 152. 
Aba Tahir al—-Kirmiti, 496. 
Abd Tahir Shams ad-Dawilat, 445 n. 
Tai Ibn Shawar, 609. 
"at-Tai, 354. 
Ton Abt ’t.Tai, 248 n. 
at-Taialisi, 493. 
Taima, 336 n. 
*at-Taiyani, Abd Ghalib, 278. 
*Taj ad-din al-Kindi, 103, 546. 
Taki ad-din Omar, 615. 
*Takiya bint Ghaith, 276. 
*at-Talai, 657. 
at-Talakani, 216. 
Ibn Talib al-Misri, 178. 
Tall as-Sultan, 226 n. 
Tall Tauba, eae nD. 
"fon at-Tamaghaz, 549. 
*Abd 't-Tamshan al-Kaini, 40. 
‘Tamim Ibn al-Moizz ibn Badis, 
281. 
*Tamim Ibn al-Moizz Ibn al-Man+ 
sir, 279. 
*Abd-Tammém at-Tai, 66, 348. 
Tandkh, 94, 97. 
at-Tandkhi, Abd ’l-KAsim, 95. 
at-Tandkhi, Abd Muhammad, 97. 
Tarifa, the divineress, 488. 
Tardja, 342, 608. 
Tarsus, 49. 
at-Tawhidi, Abd ’l-Haiyan, 50 n. 
*Tawds, 642. 
Ibn Tawds, 643. 
*Thabit Ibn Kurra, 288. 
*Thabit Ibn Sinan, 289. 
Thalab, the grammarian, 83. 
*ath-ThaAlabi-.an-Naisépari, 60. 
ath-Thakefi, 363. 
Thaktif, 356. 
Thalt al-Ftl, 648. 
Abé Thana Mahmad, 656. 
Thauban al-Misri, 29. 
Thauri, 578. 
*Abo Thaur al-Kalbi, 6 
Jon Thaur al-Asadi, 383. 
Iba Thawaba, 423. 
Thawiya, 641. 
*Thikat ad Dawlat al-Anbari, 625. 
*at-Tinnisi, 396, 398. 
*at-Toghri, 462. 


Toghtikin, Aba Mansdr, 274. 


*Toghtihtn, Saif al-Islam, 655. 
Tokharustén, 256. 
at-Tortdsi, 10. 

Toster, 137, 603. 
al-Tostori, Sahl, 590. 

i aa 142. 

at- gush, 275, 
at-Tujtbi, 370. 

Ton Tolan, Ahmad, 153. 
Bana Tima, 146. 

fon Tadmort, 283. 
Taran, 287. 


*Taran Shah, Shams ad-Dawlat, 284. 


at-Turkoméni, Shams ad-din, xiv. 
Tas, 80. 

at-Tasi, 80. 

Tustur, 137, 603. 

“at-Tustari, Sahi, 590, 602. 
at-Tutha, 556. 

*Tutush, 273. 

*Tdzdin, 392, 395. 


U. 


Uwais al-Kerani, 507 n. 


Valentia, 37. 


W. 


al-Wadda&h, 100 no. 

Wadi ’d-Daum, 333. 

Wadi ’I-Ghizlan, 628. 

Wadi ’I-Kura, 336 n, 372 n. 
Wafa Ibn Aiyds, 565. 

Aba ’] Wafa al-Jaladi, 191, 
WaAhdt, 611. 

Wahb Ibn Satd, 597. 

fon Wahbin, 108, n. 

Waki Ibn al—Jarrah, 374 p. 
*fbn Waki at-Tinntsi, 396. 
al-Wakshi Abt ’I1-Walid, 230. 
Wala, 88. 

Waliba Ibn al-Hubab, 395 n 
Waiiiba Ibn al-Harith, 564. 
*Aba ’l-Walld al-Baji, 593. 
*al-Wanni al-Faradi, 421. 
Waraklan, 268. 

al-Warrdk Ibn an-Nadim, 3?, 630. 
Wasil Ibn Haiy4n, 553. 
"Ibn Wasila, 618. 

WaAsit, 360. 


INDEX. 


*al-WAsiti, Abd ’l-Jawaiz, 402. 
Za ’\-Wizaratain, 100, no. 
*al-Wazir al-Maghribi, 450. 
al-Wazzan, 659. ; 


Xuear, 37. 


Y. 


Yahya Ibn Abd Allah, the Alite, 308. 

Yahya Ibn Aktham, 65. 

Yahya, the Barmekide, 307. 

al-Yaghisani, 540. 

*al-Yahmadi, 497. - 

Yakab Ibn Dawid, 257 n. 

Ibn Abi Yakadb an-Nadtm, al-War-. 
rak, 33, 630. 

Aba Yala al-Mausili, 212 n. 

Ibn Yamar, 667 n. 

Za’\-Yaminain, 654. 

al-Yamani, Omara, 610. 

al-Yamani Muhammad Ibn Isa, 
146 n. 

Ab '1-Yasar, 576 n. 

Yasir, 312. 

*al-Yazdi, 647. 

Yaztd Ibn Harfin, 374 n. 

Yazid Ibn Hatim, 529. 

Yazid Iba al-Muhallab, 23. 

Yaztd Ibn Omar Ibn Hubaira, 596. 

Abdi Yazid, 219, 221. 

al-Yazidi, 266. 

Yanus Ibn Habtb, 528. 

Ydasuf Ibn Omar, ath-Thakafi, 486. 

Yasuf, the eunuch, 275. 

Yasuf al-Jawhari, 409. 


Z. 


Zad ar-Rakb, 587 n. 

az-ZAfarani, Abd Ali, 373 

az-ZAfarani, Abd 'l-KAésim, 217 n. 

*ZAfir al-Haddad, 668. 

*ZAfir Ibn al-Kasim, 668. 

ZAfir Ibn al-Mansur, 669. 

fon ZAfir, Ali, 669. 

az-ZAfir al-Obaidi, 222. 

Zahir as-Shahami, 19? n. 

Zahir ad-din al-Ardebili, xv. 

"Zahir ad-din Abd Ishak, 15. 

*az-Zahiri, AbQ Sulaiman Dawhd, 
501. 


Zahra, 30 n. 

Ibn Zahra the Safi, 75. 

Zaid Ibn Amr, 581. 

“Zaid Ibn al-Hasan al-Kindi, 546. 
Zaid Ibn al-Khattab, 261 n. 

Zaid Ibn Thabit, 372 n. 

*Abo Zaid al-Ansari, 570. 

Zaida [bn Kudama, 589 n. 

*Ibn ZaidOn al-Andalasi, 123 - = 
"Ibn Zaidin Abd Bake, 125. 

Zain ad-din al-irb:li, 330 

“Zainab, daughter of as-Shéari, 551. 
az-Zainabi, 661 n. 

“az-Zaiyat, 478. 

fbn az-Zaiyat, 69. 

*as-Zajjaj, 28. . 

"Abd Zakariya Ibn al-Mubarak, 576. 
Aba Zakkér, 317. 

Ibn az-Zakkak, 13. 

Zaki ad-din al-Mundiri, 89 n. 
*Zalim Ibn Amr, 662. 
az-Zamakhshari, 547. 

Zamzam (Zemzem), 146 n. 

*Zand Ibn al-Jaun, 534. 

Ibn az-Zarrdd ad-Dailami, 367. 
Zawila Gate, 660. 

*Zidd Ibn Abd Allah al-Bakkar, 545. 
Ziad Ibn Abd ar-RahmAn, 131. 
Ziad Ibn Abth, 358, 364 n, 621, 663. 
Ziad al-Aajam, 631 n. 

Ibn Zidd Obaid Allah, 638. 

Zidda Ibn Ziad, 336. 

Ziddat Allah al-Aghlabi, 466. 
Zibrikan Ibn Badr, 209 n. 

Abo 'z-Zibrikan, 354. 

Abu ’z—Zindd, 580 n. 

Ton Zinba, 364 n. 

*Zinki, Imad ad-din, 539. 

Zinki Ibn Manddd, 541. 

fbn Zinki, Nor ad-din, 275, 609. 
*Ziri Ibn Manad, 550. 

*Zobeida, wife of ar-Rashid, 307, 


532. 
*Zofar Ibn al-Hudail al-Hanafi, 533. 
az-Zozani, Muhammad, 290. 
Zubaida, wife of ar-Rashid, 307, 
5932. 
Zubaida, daughter of Nizam al- 
Mulk, 506. 
°az-Zubair Ibn Bakkar, 531. 
*az.Zubairi AbO Abd Allah, 522. 
“Zuhair al-Muhallabi, 542. 
az-Zujaji, 647 n. 
fbn Zaiak al-Misri, 388. 
Zulzul, 18. 
az-Zumaili, 370. 
Ibn Zurdi, 493 n. 


Admil, 242, 444. 
Day of Aashéra, 589. 


Adi Sr, 53. 
Ahdath Solsa\ 539. 
Ahkam Sal, 6. 


Alms, 260, 409. 
Aloes-wood, 73. 
Alphabet, Arabie, 46. 
Ansdrs, 137,218 n. 
Amin, 263. 

Ass, wild, 657 a. 
Assemblies, 73. 
Atdbek, 330. 


Crys! ill, 92. 
prerl phy a=), 252,655. 
5yle, 606. 


Batinites, 228. 

Bismillah, 4, 347. 

Black ; the colour of the Abbasides. 
315. 

Black thief, 146. 

Blood, price of, 642. 

Books, composed, 573. 

Beots af Hunain, 531. 

Burial, Moslim, 114, 119. 


Chancery office, 33. 

Cheeks, softness of, 28, 126. 

Christianity, Arab tribes which pro- 
fessed, 97. 

Classics, 38. 

Cloak, sf, 502. 

College, first Moslim, xxvii, 8. 

ee for the study of Traditions, 
8 


Colocynth, 568. 

Colours adopted by different dynas- 
ties, 641. 

Companions, the twelve, 424. 

Correspondence, board of, 33. 


Danek, 260. 

Dér al-Ilm, xxix, 337. 

David, the son of Solomon, a worker 
im iron, 591. 

Dawat Boe, 468. 

Dee societies, 56. 

Deserted dwellings, 38. 


Dibs, 461. 

Dictations (AmAals), 29. 

Dthkdan, 77. 

Dreams, true, 46, 48 ; tmage of the 
beloved seen in, 134, 138. 

Dual, usage of, by poets, 115. 
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Dubatt, xxxv. 
Dubb (desert lizard), 86. 
Durrda, 455. 


ws 395. 


Eloquence, Arabic, 235. 
Emir of the Arabs, 174. 
Enallage of persons, 299. 
Executioner's carpet, 73. 
Eye, evil, 108. 

Eyes, languishing, 28. 


Farrash, 275. 
Fire of hospitality, 100. 


paced, pbs, 73. 
esl, 271. 


Ghalia, 259. 
Grievances, court of, 73, 346. 


dw 6, 461. 


ole 42%, 50. 


Hafiz, xxii, 57. 

Hair, dyed, 47, 125. 

Hajib, 526. 

Hai J\a, 190. 

Hamadan, the people of it stupid, 
102. 

Hanifite doctors, meddled with 
worldly matters, 418. 

Hashimites, 271. 

Haudaj, 336. , 

Head with head oy ory and 


Soar! ys 48. 

Hoods, green, 502. 
House, people of the, 347. 
Hunaida, 298. 


a>, 587. 
123, 


Ibadites, 221. 

Iddat, 376. 
Ignorance, time of, 43. 
Ihram, 98. 

Ijasa, 252. 

Ikhids, 44. 


Ikhshidites, 329. 

Imams, the six, 493. 

Imprecation, used to denote appro- 
bation, 271. 

Inquest into the character of wit- 
nesses, 539. 

Interior and Exterior, sciences of, 
366. 

Isndd, xxii. 

Ispahsalar, 298. 

[zar, xx1vi, 4, 35. 


Jurisconsults, the year of the, 263. 
Jurisconsults, the seven, 264. 
al-Jarh wa’'t-Tadtl, 417. 

al-Jamt 'l- A tik, 649. 


Kadarites, 572. 

Kadi, his great responsibility, 235. 
The sixth A df, 657. 

KA&fdrites, 322. 

Kdid al-Kuwwéd, 253. 
Kardfa, 53. 

Kastda, xxiv. 

Katid, xxii, 26. 
Khalifs, the well-directed, 426. 
Khazanat al-Bunad, 388. 
Khotba, 174. 


Kids | wi3, 534. 
Kibla, 37. 
Koran, xvii, is eternal, merits result - 


ing from the reading of it, 296. 
Kushairi’s epietie, 422. 


gue Vl, 33. 
OLS, 11. 
3 ws 224. 


Ladanum. 576. 

Land of the East, 431. 

Liberality, its emblem is humidity, 
284. 

Lightning, inspires joy, 464. 

Liver, the seat of love, 116. 

Liwa, 25. 


Lustm oxy) 97. 


3 


Madrasa, xxvii. 
Madrasat al-Kald, 439. 
Maksura, 228. 

Man of the Path, 259. 


Matbak bb a stale prison),?1, 
210. 

Mawalia, x1xv, 42. 

Mawla, 395. 

Mihrdab, 37. 

Minbar, 72. 
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Mistress, the poet’s, 42, 5. 
Moles on the face, 273. 
Monk of the Koraish, 263. 
Mortars, 500. 

Mosque of al-Azhar, 345. 
Mukhadram, 209, 475. 
Mujtahid, xxiv, 8, 201. 
Muhtasib, 375. 
Mujdwira, 382. 

Munshi, 463. 

Musalla, 116, 606. 
Musnad, 182, 323. 
Mustawfi (not Mastawfi), 171. 
Muwakkit, 20. 
Muwallad, 209. 
Muwashshaha, x1xv. 


as ys a saddle 
Myrtle, the hair isso called by poets, 
984. : 


Nabtd, 316. 

Najd, 130. 

Narrator of histories, 49. 
Neopbytes, 249. 

Newrfiz, 340. 


Md, 74. 


Oaths, expiation of false, 53. 

Oaths, when required before justice, 
268. 

Offices of government, 272. 

Omaiyide khalifs, genealogy, 92. 

Orthodoxy, the ancient, 34. 

Ozra, tribe of, 331. 


Parties, social, 187. 


Path , 32 pb, 259. 
People of the House, 847. 


Perfumes, forbidden to pilgrims, 
98. 

Philological treatises, 572. 

Postmaster, 355. 

Prayer, times of, 594. 


Raba, 347. 
Rdfidt, 142. 
Rationalists, 6, 534. 


INDEX. 


Rat Cl), sxvi, 534. 

Rajaz (a measure of prosody), xvi, 
529. 

Ratl, 316. 

Raven, its cry forbodes the separa- 
tion of friends, 94. 

Readings, the seven, 152. 

Registry Office, 272. | 

Resident agent, 172. 

Rhythmical! prose, xvi. 

Ribdt, 189. 

The Rida, 20. 


oly ur! , 48. 


“119. 
Sally Wall tal, 56. 


Satytd, Satytda, 583. 

Sa ings, ancient, 6, 374. 

oe s of Basra and Kufa, xxii, 83, 
79. 

The science, 53. 

Sciences of the ancients, 149, 231. 

Scorpion’s sting, 287. 

Sentences, 58. 

Shuntzi, 339, 556. 

Shurat, 53. 

Simak, 98. 

Safi doctrine, 426. 

Suytfiya, college, 223 r. 


_§=~, 450. 

ghey! | Sead, 545. 

Hy Ls, 175. : 
his, 172. 

Lyx, 539. 

LsJ}, 175. 

fo as, 73. 

isa} slo, 347, 600. 
Og 445, 


Tabi, 4. 
Tabakdat, 48. 
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Tadtl wa-Tajrih, 599. 
Taif al-EKhial, xxxvi, 116. 
Tatlesdn, 445, 502. 
Talitha, 53, 374. 

Tarwtya, day of, 428. 
Tazkiyat, 539. 

Teeth compared to lightning, 38. 
Thaghama, plant, 112. 
Thikat, 102. 

Tikka, 253. 

Torrent, year of the, 301. 
Traditions, xvii. 
Traditionists, 323. 
Truffles, 235. 


Truth i.5_i.<|, men of the, 366. 
Turkish guards, 178.. 


ems 418. 


ys 271, 673. 
ey 4. 
ify pb, 340. 

elb)| HLT, 620. 


Uncle, 94. 


Union Se, 513. 


Ustad, 253, 365. 


Vision, science of, 80. 
Vowel signs, 364. 


Wakf, 49. 

Waxlight, 250. 

Water of the face, 108. 

Weepers,and chanters of the Koraa, 
262. 

Wizérat, 468. 

Works unwritten, xxiii, 29. 


Yondnétes, 479. 


ZAhirites, 501. 
Zajjajiya college, 226. 
Zephir, 450. 

Zimmi, 266. 
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